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DID  YOU  ever  try  to  see  how  many 
calls  you  could  make  in  a  month? 
There  is  nothing  valuable  to  be  gained 
from  such  an  attempt  unless  you  have  a  direct 
aim  in  view.  Do  you  realize  also  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  home  call  and  a 
home  visit?  Calls  are  brief  and  do  not  neces- 
sitate either  friendship  or  endearment.  Visits 
are  of  longer  duration  and  argue  for  a  close 
relationship.  The  Pandex  of  The  Press  makes 
no  calls;  it  is  a  visitor;  it  has  a  direct  aim  in 
seeing  how  many  visits  it  can  make  each 
month.  In  May  it  made  over  27,000  visits. 
^  If  you  had  been  an  advertiser  in  its  columns 
it  would  have  taken  you  as  a  companion  on 
these  visits  and  would  have  made  you  many 
friends  out  of  its  27,000  visiting  list.  The 
indications  are  proof  positive  that  it  made 
many  more  visits  in  the  month  of  June.  It 
will  also  go  on  visiting  through  many  months 
to  come.  Is  the  moral  clear?     Visit  with  it. 
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HAS  LAWSON  WON  ? 


By  the  Editor 


If  inference  may  safely  be  drawn  from 
Philadelphia's  recent  outbreak  against  mu- 
nicipal perversion,  from  Chicago's  exposure 
of  the  corruption  among  the  striking  team- 
sters, from  President  Roosevelt's  success  in 
bringing  about  the  preliminary  peace  nego- 
tiations between  Russia  and  Japan,  from 
Norway's  declaration  of  independence,  and 
from  the  abatement  of  the  Moroccan  excite- 
ment, the  public  of  the  day  have  emerged 
from  "between  the  two  parallels"  alluded  to 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Pandex,  and  are 
securely  and  finally  committed  to  a  new  and 
higher  course  than  they  have  pursued  for  a 
number  of  years  past. 

For,  as  set  forth  elsewhere  in  The  Pandex, 
the  power  behind  the  Philadelphia  franchise 
maneuver  was  nothing  less  than  the  "Sys- 
tem," which  Mr.  Lawson  so  convincingly 
denounced;  and  the  "System,"  with  its  fur- 
tive and  sinister  methods,  has  fallen  into  con- 
tempt and  obloquy.  As  testified  in  the  Chi- 
cago courts,  the  motive  behind  the  teamsters ' 
strike  was  graft;  and  graft,  it  was  learned 
from  this  incident,  has  so  often  laid  a  burden 
of  misery,  upon  the  obedient  followers  of 
apperently  honest  leaders  that  hereafter 
Labor  must  be  as  alert  to  its  workings  as 


manifest  to  all  who  observe,  the  restraining 
influence  preventing  the  end  of  war  in  the 
Orient  was  a  corrupt  and  conscienceless  group 
of  privileged  officials;  and  the  Russian  pub- 
lic, by  the  revolting  catastrophes  of  battle 
on  sea  and  land,  has  been  brought  to  realize 
the  pitiful  cost  of  submission  to  such  rule. 
Similarly,  behind  the  Norway-Sweden  dis- 
solution and  the  Moroccan  imbroglio:  Nor- 
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SHALL  IT  BE  TEDDY  OE  PAPAT 

— Rocky   Mountain   News. 

way,  born  to  the  aspirations  of  a  natural 
democracy,  could  not  brook  the  impediment 
of  an  unresponsive  monarchy  any  more  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States  could  brook 
the  reactionary  influence  of  vested  monop- 
oly; and  Germany,  howsoever  impelled  by 
the  passion  for  national  aggrandizement, 
could  not  resist  the  modifying  force  of  inter- 
national opinion  shaped  in  the  quick  court 
of  modern  publicity. 

The  workings  of  President  Roosevelt's 
policies  of  candor  and  of  Mr.  Lawson's  pro- 
cedures of  exposure  thus  have  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  world,  and  from  now 
on,  unless  things  incalculable  in  advance 
lift  themselves  to  interpose,  the  inevitable 
drift  of  Europe,  America  and  Asia  alike  will 
be  in  the  one  direction.  It  will  move  toward 
a  civic  organization  which  can  be  even  better 
wrought  out  when  all  its  ways  and  by-ways 
are  familiar  to  the  masses  than  it  can  when 
they  are  familiar  only  to  those  appointed  to 
govern ;  toward  a  business  organization  in 
which  the  Mortons  and  their  demands  for 
exhaustive  statements  of  the  affairs  of  life 
insurance  companies  will  be  as  frequent  as 
the  daily  reports  of  railroad  oflRcials  to  their 
superiors;  toward  a  political  and  economic 


organization  in  which  the  requirements  by  a 
Roosevelt  that  government  supplies  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market  will  be  as  common 
as  they  now  are  exceptional. 

The  psychological  moment  for  turning 
back  to  the  old  rut  passed  when  the  Quaker 
City,  so  recently  made  notorious  by  the 
Steff ens  epithet  of  ' '  corrupt  and  contented ' ', 
besieged  the  City  Council  and  hooted  and 
shamed  the  bribe-takers  from  their  nefarious 
purposes.  The  entire  nation  responded  to 
this  with  a  quickening  applause  and  a 
pledge  of  unprecedented  fellowship.  The 
incident  was  recognized  in  New  York  as  the 
tolling  of  a  new  liberty  bell  and  throughout 
America  was  hailed  as  a  logical  and  almost 
all-too-welcome  advance  beyond  the  previous 
declaration  of  industrial  independence  made 
in  Kansas. 

The  strength  of  the  Philadelphia  fight  had 
been  that  its  real  sponsors  were,  like  the  real 
sponsors  of  Amalgamated,  the  "best  men  of 
the  community."  When  even  the  power  of 
such  as  these  was  thus  overmatched  by  the 
force  of  public  indignation,  it  was  realized 
that  the  personal,  as  well  as  the  objective, 
equation  of  modern  social  administration  had 
been  solved.  Regardless  of  who  they  were, 
the  sponsors  were  driven  under  the  yoke  of 
the  municipality  and  its  mayor.  Once  for 
all  predominant  individual  interests  were 
made  subordinate  to  the  common  good. 

In  other  words,  the  Philadelphia  incident 
was  a  triumph  of  democracy — a  vindication 
of  the  point  of  view  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  inaugural  address  when  he  said  that 
iinless  the  American  government  succeeded 
in  handling  the  problem  of  corporation  con- 
trol the  cause  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
Henceforth  rich  men  may  give  as  they  will, 
endowing  libraries,  universities,  city  tene- 
ments, and  whatsoever  else— their  course 
will  not  bring  to  pass  the  era  of  paternal- 
ism. The  democracy  has  found  its  power, 
and,  having  tasted,  is  not  apt  to  relinquish 
easily  or  speedily.  In  the  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia it  has  discovered  how  an  executive 
can  be  put  to  use;  in  the  President  it  has 
found  how  an  executive  can  lead;  in  the 
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Panama  construction  it  has  found  how 
an  executive  can  administer  public  under- 
takings by  methods  as  economic  and  effi- 
cient as  those  of  private  business.  No  lower 
standards  than  these  are  likely  to  rule  in 
the  future. 

As  in  America,  so  in  Europe,  the  psycho- 
logical moment  passed  when  the  Zemstvos 


common  people  whose  labor  and  whose  loy- 
alty are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  empire 's 
most  substantial  and  enduring  elements. 
The  resistance  so  long  maintained  had  to 
find  the  superlative  folly  of  its  ways  in  the 
dark  catastrophe  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ex- 
The  resistance  so  long  maintained  had  had  to 
await  the  terrific  blows  of  Mr.  Lawson  to 


THE     WINNING     OF     THE     WEST. 

—New  York  World. 


at  Moscow  threw  off  all  habits  and  restraints 
of  subservience,  and,  speaking  without  form 
other  than  direct  and  unmistakable  popu- 
lar resolution,  addressed  the  Czar  in  denun- 
ciation of  "his  counsellors  and  in  demand 
that  the  constitution  of  empire  be  so  changed 
as  to  admit  to  its  deepest  deliberation  the 


realize  the  limitations  of  its  own  presump- 
tion. But  when  the  Zemstvos  spoke  it  was 
to  the  Czar  what  the  besieging  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Council  was  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  the  realm  of  the  United 
States.  The  example  of  popular  power  was 
set,  the  irresistible  force  of  common  thought, 
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"111  Give  You   the   Straight   of   this   Strike,   Mr. 
President. ' ' 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


harmoniously  wrought  en  masse,  was  made 
manifest  alike  to  the  addressed  and  to  the 
addressee. 

It  required  only  that  a  crisis  should  arise 
in  the  dual  kingdom  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
neighboring  the  great  principality  of  the 
Czar,  to  exhibit  the  pervasive  influence  of 
the  new  attitude.  Scarcely  in  history  is 
there  so  impressive  and  superb  an  instance 
of  bloodless  and  high-intentioned  subversion 
of  one  regime  in  favor  of  another — of  the 
setting  aside  of  an  otherwise  brilliant  and 
genial  monarchy  in  favor  of  what  may  prove 
to  be  another  republic.  The  democratic 
consciousness  has  been  expanding  strongly 
and  clearly  in  Europe  since  the  imperious 
Bismarck  and  William  I  fastened  the  armor 
of  militarism  on  the  central  empire  of  the 
continent.  It  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
steady  advance  of  Socialism  in  Germany,  in 
the  often  misguided  but  frequently  potent 
Social  Democratic  and  Social  Revolutionary 
parties  which  caused  the  riots  in  Russia  on 
January  22d,  in  the  persistent  protests  of 
Finland  against  the  denationalization  which 
the  Czar  sought  to  enforce,  in  the  sympa- 


thetic attitude  of  the  young  king  of  Italy 
toward  all  things  popular  and  simple,  in  the 
seemingly  undying  combats  that  wage 
around  the  outer  rim  of  the  Sultan's  antique 
misgovernment.  And  Norway,  although  un- 
doubtedly swayed  by  motives  purely  its  own, 
is  but  a  salient  outglow  of  this  maturing 
consciousness. 

When  Emperor  William,  without  sharing 
his  counsel  with  others  than  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  state,  made  his  spectacular  entry 
into  Morocco  and  sowed  what  appeared  to 
be  the  seed  of  international  warfare,  it  was 
a  violation  of  this  modern  tendency  toward 
popular  government.  So  far  as  the  world 
at  large  knew,  he  was  proceeding  solely 
upon  the  impulse  of  his  own  ambition,  upon 
his  famed  passion  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  empire  and  its  dominance  over  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe,  if  not,  also,  over  the  balance 
of  the  world.  But  under  the  fortunate  spell 
of  that  singular  new  element  in  latter-day 
history-making^publicity — his  actions  arous- 
ed instant  and  wide-spread  international 
indignation.  They  stirred  Prance  to  the 
edge  of  war.  They  rankled  so  keenly  in  the 
breasts  of  the  British  that  the  defiance  from 
England  was  far  bolder  than  that  of  Prance. 
They  reached  across  the  Atlantic  and  threat- 
ened to  severely  test  the  entente  cordiale 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  Kaiser 
and  President  Roosevelt.  The  passing  of  a 
few  more  days  seemed  likely  to  precipitate 
even  a  more  dread  war  than  that  which 
is  just  closing  in  the  Orient.  And  against 
this  manner  of  storm  the  Emperor  has 
learned  not  to  try  to  stand.  .  Changing  his 
tactics  suddenly,  he  disclosed  the  negotia- 
tions preliminary  to  the  trip  to  Morocco, 
and  in  the  light  of  a  new-born  candor  shifted 
the  controversy  from  one  of  possible  warfare 
to  one  of  inevitable  conference  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

He  made  it  apparent — or  rather  his  coun- 
sellors did — that  Prench  friendship  is  pre- 
ferred to  French  hostility;  that  the  cordial 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  Gallic  emis- 
sary to  the  wedding  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince  was  not  trumped  up  and  artificial, 
but  was  the  result  of  a  long-cherished  de- 
sire in  Germany  to  offer  the  cordial  hand  to 
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one-time  enemies.  Martial  fervor,  in  other 
words,  was  no  longer  in  the  first  rank  in  this 
the  most  martial  of  all  countries  of  the  time. 
As  in  the  Boer  incident,  wherein  the  Em- 
peror arrived  so  near  to  war  by  his  telegram 
to  President  Kruger,  and  afterward,  by  a 
treaty  made  with  England,  drove  war  to 
even  a  more  remote  distance  than  it  had 
ever  occupied  before,  so  in  this  Moroccan  in- 
cident he  transformed  a  red  and  dangerous 
outlook  into  thorough  accord  with  the  dom- 
inant spirit  of  the  time — the  spirit  of  can- 
dor, first;  of  mutual  understanding  after- 
ward; and  of  voluntary  pacts  of  good  will 
and  non-combat. 

Scarcely  less  than  this  could  have  hap- 
pened at  the  time  when  all  conditions  were 
so  well  ripened  for  the  President's  interven- 
tion in  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict.  The 
extreme  sanguinariness  of  the  war,  the  ap- 
parently utter  hopelessness  of  the  Russian 
position,  the  pitiable  and  unanswered  cry  of 
the  Russian  common  people  for  liberation 
and  for  peace,  had  been  so  widely  and  so 
demonstrably  made  known  that  it  needed 
only  such  a  tremendous  and  indisputable 
disaster  as  that  of  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  to  render  intervention  from  some 
source  inevitable.  The  glory  and  heroism 
of  arms  had  declined  to  the  shame  and  dis- 
repute of  almost  fanatic  obstinacy.  The  po- 
tential greatness  of  "the  newest  nation" 
had  been  demonstrated  beyond  question.  Be- 
sides, the  latter  nation  had  exhibited  a  con- 
sonance with  the  prevailing  international 
standards  of  candor  and  honor,  and  the  bulk 
of  opinion  leaned  in  its  favor.  For  Russia 
to  have  resisted  must  sooner  or  later  have 
been  for  Russia  to  lose  even  her  financial 
credit,  to  imperil  her  entire  imperial  organ- 
ization or  to  run  the  risk  of  declining  to  a 
level  with  Spain  as  a  second-rate  power. 
The  momentum  of  the  hour  was  in  favor  of 
conciliation.  The  wise  statesmanship  of  the 
German  Emperor  could  have  upheld  no 
other  course,  as  it  upheld  no  other  when  it 
prompted  Secretary  Hay  to  write  the  note 
which  guaranteed  the  territorial  integrity 
and  the  "administrative  entity"  of  China 
throughout  the  war. 


I'eace,  apparently,  is  the  concomitant  of 
publicity.  It  was  so  in  the  strife  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  against  the  coal  mine  owners 
in  1903,  which  was  one  of  the  first  signal 
uses  of  it;  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since — in 
the  upholding  of  the  American  attitude  in 
China ;  in  the  adjustment  of  the  factious  op- 
position to  Cuban  reciprocity ;  in  the  amelior- 
ation of  an  intense  stiuation  between  France 
and  England  over  the  occupation  of  Fash- 
oda ;  in  the  resolution  of  the  Balkan  compli- 
cation into  an  international  reform  program. 
Even  in  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  while  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  war,  it  was  at  least  sufficient 
to  prejudice  public  favor  to  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  because  the  latter  were  the  more 
candid  and  unreserved  in  their  statements, 
their  complaints  and  their  intentions. 

Nations  make  use  of  publcity  now  as  an 
element  of  government.  When,  within  re- 
cent weeks,  Germany  proposed  to  abolish 
the  existing  commercial  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  the  issue  was  given  in  advance 
to  the  press,  and  on  the  response  that  still 
is  to  come  from  that  source  will  undoubtedly 
rest  the  shaping  of  a  new  treaty.  When 
Great  Britain's  premier  was  seeking  to  con- 
duct the  course  of  the  conservative  party 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  cabinet,  the 
pressure  for  complete  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large  drove  him  to  the 
very  opposite  attitude,  and,  under  the  chaf- 
ing which  he  received,  he  opened  to  sight  the 
entire  range  of  British  colonial  and  foreign 
complications.  The  result  was  a  clear  view 
to  the  world  of  the  situation  along  the  In- 
dian frontier,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  modera- 
tion of  the  apprehension  lest  the  war  which 
was  about  to  terminate  in  the  Far  East  might 
be  transferred  to  Afghanistan. 

In  still  another  case,  it  has  been  pub- 
licity that  has  given  a  pacific  end  to  the 
once  threatening  controversy  in  France  over 
the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat.  It  is  pub- 
licity that  is  making  the  young  king  of 
Spain  and  the  scholarly  king  of  Italy  popu- 
lar. It  is  lack  of  publicity  that  is  keeping 
the  dual  empire  of  Franz  Josef  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  threatened  rebellion. 
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So,  in  the  TJnited  States  again,  it  is  pub- 
licity that  the  President  is  using  with  phe- 
nomenal success  in  his  contention  for  the 
government  supervision  of  freight  rates.  It 
is  publicity  that  he  has  just  used  to  re-en- 
force his  position  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  Panama  canal.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  it  has  been  common 
knowledge  that  American  goods  were  sold 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge served  to  no  purpose  until  the  highest 
authority  in  the  republic,  resenting  the  trib- 
ute levied  upon  a  public  enterprise,  put  the 
plea  of  resistance  as  strongly  before  the 
public  as  the  argument  had  so  long  been  put 
in  favor  of  the  system  which  permitted  the 
extortion. 

It  is  publicity,  in  fact,  that  is  almost 
moulding  and  directing  the  government.  It 
even  applies  its  solving  power  to  the  vexed 
and  hitherto  untractable  question  of  equable 


taxation.  Year  after  year,  since  the  time 
when  the  accumuation  of  great  fortunes  be- 
gan to  pass  the  burden  of  taxation  onto  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes,  the  problem  has 
been  approached  earnestly  and  determinedly, 
but  without  success.  The  fight  often  has 
been  bitter,  appearing  even  so  far  back  as 
the  Tilden  campaign  in  1876  as  one  of  the 
chief  impulses  of  political  contention.  In 
1895,  so  great  were  the  antagonistic  factors 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  divided  on  the  income  tax  law  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  never  been  entirely  freed  of 
distrust  and  suspicion. 

In  the  current  year,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  publicity  has  become  a  fixed  adminis- 
trative policy,  so  thoroughly  financial  a  state 
as  New  York  has  passed  a  law  placing  a  levy 
upon  transfers  of  stocks  and  mortgages,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  state  has  up- 
held a  statute  taxing  corporation  franchises 
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PLAYING  HOOKEY. 


— New  York  Herald. 
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and  involving  back  payments  of  over  twenty 
million  dollars. 

That  "vested  interests"  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  claim  "vested  privileges"  is  evident 
even  to  casual  observation.  If  those  who 
own  and  direct  them  expect  to  retain  their 
possessions,  to  hold  themselves  to  a  shadow 
of  the  prosperity  and  distinction  which  have 
been  theirs  for  so  long  a  period,  they  must 
be  prepared  not  only,  for  example,  to  answer 
Lawson  with  "statements"  as  to  Amalga- 
mated balance  sheets,  but  also  to  meet  frank- 
ly and  without  fear  the  probe  which  Mr. 
Morton  promises  to  use  in  so  huge  an  affair 
as  the  scandal  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society. 

Railroads,  life  insurance  companies,  inter- 
state corporations,  through  their  own  natural 
growth,  have  come  to  be  regarded  no  longer 
as  private  enterprises.  Either  their  owners 
must  learn  to  operate  them  for  the  good  of 
the  majorty,  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the 
public,  or  they  must  submit  to  the  municipal 
ownership  such  as  has  begun  in  Chicago,  to 
the  common  carrier  regulation  of  pipe  lines 
such  as  has  been  effected  in  Kansas  and  is 
proposed  in  the  national  legislature,  or  to  the 
state  refineries  and  factories  such  as  are  un- 
der construction  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  public,  by  virtue  of  the  disclosures  to 
which  Mr.  Lawson  has  led  them,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  effectiveness  of  administration 
in  which  President  Roosevelt  has  instructed 


them,  considers  itself  entitled  to  and  pro- 
poses to  have  intimate  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  of  quasi-public  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Garfield  may  have  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  render  an  unsatisfactory 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Beef  Trust  and 
thus  partially  to  have  discredited  his  de- 
partment; but,  nevertheless,  the  federal 
authorities  have  continued  their  prosecution 
and  brought  indictments  against  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  live  stock  and 
packing  business.  Also  the  prosecution  of 
the  Tobacco  and  other  trusts  has  continued 
— even  the  theatrical  syndicate  being  unex- 
empt — and  popular  obloquy  has  at  once 
fallen  upon  an  official  who  recalcitrantly  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  of  the  grand  jury. 
The  era  is,  as  one  might  say,  an  era  of  the 
Grand  Jury — a  period  wherein  the  potency 
of  this  peculiarly  democratic  institution  is 
fully  realized  and  fully  put  to  the  practice. 
Mr.  Lawson 's  exposures  have  awakened  a 
live  and  determined  sense  of  the  iniquity 
which  may  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
most  alluring  and  most  specious  concerns, 
and  until  satisfied  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  the  democracy  will  not  rest  con- 
tented. The  President's  fearlessness  and  ex- 
traordinary perception  of  what  is  publicly 
right  has  awakened  a  sense  of  power,  and 
until  interests  inimical  to  the  common  good 
learn  the  supremacy  of  this  power  the 
democracy  will  not  yield. 


The  Case  of  Philadelphia. 


While  the  franchise  struggle  in  Philadel- 
phia was  at  its  height,  the  forbidding  form 
of  Mr.  Lawson  appeared  in  the  city,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  said  at  one  moment,  of  bid- 
ding against  the  combination  and  thus  ac- 
complishing one  more  step  in  his  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  "System."    The  newspapers 


took  advantage  of  his  presence  and,  with 
true  prescience,  utilized  his  unusual  scope  of 
information  to  discover  the  real  influences 
which  lay  behing  the  entire  transaction.  Mr. 
Lawson  did  not  mince  matters  in  the  least, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  inter- 
view in  the  North  American : 
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Lawson  Says  That  Is  the  Inside  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Situation. 

"Philadelphia  has  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  her 
opponent  in  this  gas  lease  fight,"  Mr.  Lawson  said. 
"You  think  you  are  fighting  the  crooks  who  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  your  government. 
You  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 

' '  You  are  fighting  the  very  same  '  System '  whose 
organism  and  methods  I  have  been  exposing  in  my 
story.  The  political  crooks  that  infest  Philadelphia 
are  just  so  many  tools  in  the  service  of  that  'Sys- 
tem.'    'Standard   Oil'   is   using   them,   just    as   it 


"When  he  takes  his  oath  of  fealty  he  does  more 
than  swear  allegiance  to  the  'System.'  He  must 
covenant  even  to  fight  the  'System'  itself  if  the 
brains  at  26  Broadway  decides  that  the  best  way  to 
get  the  thing  the  'System'  is  after  is  to  get  up  a 
bruising  battle  between  itself  and  one  of  those 
tools  represented  by  buttons  on  Rogers'  desk. 

What  the  Dolaa  Button  Means. 
"And  what  fights  they  do  have;  what  battles 
they  do  manufacture  to  delude  the  public!  The 
tool  who  has  his  button  on  Eogers'  desk  can't  help 
but  fight.  The  'System'  makes  him  fight,  and  in 
the  battle  they  will  bite  off  his  ear,  or  shatter  his 
leg;  and  never  a  whimper  will  you  hear  from  him. 


FATHEK    PENN:  "Help!  Help!" 

—New  York  World. 


Bses  their  like  in  other  cities;  just  as  it  uses  Mc- 
Carren  in  New  York;  just  as  I  have  discovered  it 
can  use  the  high  and  the  low  in  both  parties;  just 
as  I  know  it  has  used  even  Senator  Piatt  of  New 
York,  to  be  its  message  bearer. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  that  on  the  desk  of 
Henry  H.  Eogers,  at  26  Broadway,  there  is  a  button 
marked  'Thomas  Dolan?'  Not  Do  you  happen  to 
know  that  when  Rogers  touches  that  button  Dolan 
comes  dancing  into  his  presence  to  get  his  orders 
and  do  his  bidding t     Not 

' '  Well,  do  you  happen  to  know  that  when  '  Stand- 
ard Oil' — and  mind  you  I  am  talking  about  the 
'Standard  Oil'  in  quotations  marks,  not  the  refiner 
and  seller  of  petroleum — lets  a  man  associate  him- 
self with  it,  it  requires  him  to  enlist  for  the  wart 


for  he  has  sworn  that  he  will  suffer  humiliation  if 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  'System.' 

"Now,  there  is  a  Dolan  button  on  Rogers'  desk. 
It  stands  for  one  of  the  tools  of  the  'System,'  and 
in  this  gas  lease  proposition  the  man  it  stands  for 
is  making  a  fight  for  a  few  millions  of  the  ten 
billions  that  John  D.  with  his  bUlion  is  carrying. 

"If  Mr.  Dolan  should  happen  to  lose  an  ear  or 
a  leg  in  the  scuffle,  you'll  never  hear  him  whimper. 
He  will  take  the  mutilation  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia seem  determined  to  visit  upon  him,  and 
then  when  Rogers  pushes  that  little  button  on  his 
desk  again,  he  will  come  to  26  Broadway  for  orders 
just  as  he  has  been  doing  right  along. 

"Do  you  doubt  that  it  is  'Standard  Oil'  that  ia 
playing  this   game   in   Philadelphia  t     There   is   no 
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JOHN   WEAVEE. 
The  man  who  saved  Philadelphia. 

— ^Philadelphia  North  American. 


room  for  doubt.  There  is  not  in  the  United  States 
today  an  operation  involving  any  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  which  '  Standard  Oil '  with  its  '  Sys- 
tem' is  not  the  dominant  factor.  How  else  would 
John  D.  find  employment  to  the  extent  of  ten  bil- 
lions for  the  billion  he  has  filched  of  the  two  and 
one-half  millions  that  belong  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Power  of    "26  Broadway." 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example.  People  think 
the  Beef  Trust  is  a  gigantic  monster.  There  are 
those,  even,  who  have  said  that  it  is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  'Standard  Oil.'  A  man  once  said 
that  to  me.     I  answered  him: 

"  'The  Beef  Trust  is  a  puling  infant  in  the 
hands  of  26  Broadway.  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
seen  the  directors  tables  in  the  biggest  banks  of 
America  covered  with  Beef  Trust  paper,  and  I  have 
seen  the  Beef  Trust  offer  that  paper  at  30  per  cent 
off  the  face  for  six  months'  accommodation.  WhyT 
Because  it  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of 
26  Broadway. 

' '  '  Could  the  Beef  Trust  carry  through  the  opera- 
tion f  It  could  not,  because  26  Broadway  sent 
word  down  the  line  that  the  jaws  of  the  vise  were 
to  be  closed  upon  the  Beef  Trust,  and  at  that  word 
the  bankers  tossed  the  paper  back  to  its  makers. 

"  'I  have  sat  in  Rogers'  ante-room  and  seen  E. 
C.  Swift  of  the  Beef  Trust  come  from  an  interview 
with  the  master  mind.  The  man  would  be  in  a 
eold  perspiration.    He  would  be  wrung  to  the  heart, 


and  as  he  came  from  that  inner  room  he  has 
stopped  before  me  and  cried: 

"  'Lawson,  how  long;  good  God,  how  long  will 
the  American  people  stand  for  this  sort  of  thing! ' 

"And  if  this  were  true  of  the  Beef  Trust,  how 
much  truer  is  it  of  the  XJ.  G.  I.?  Where  would  U. 
G.  I.  get  the  $25,000,000  it  offered  for  this  seventy- 
five-year  least  but  from  the  'System.'  Could  it 
get  so  much  as  a  single  million  if  26  Broadway  sent 
the  word  down  the  line  that  the  jaws  of  the  vise 
were  to  close  upon  U.  G.  I.t  When  that  word  passes, 
U.   G.  I.  finds  itself  helpless. 

The  System  Owns  TJ.  O.  I. 

"But  there  is  a  more  potential  reason  why  Mr. 
Dolan  should  be  fighting  'Standard  Oil's'  battle 
in  Philadelphia  just  now,  even  if  he  fights  at  the 
risk  of  bodily  mutilation.  That  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  TJ.  G.  I.  is  merely  one  branch  of 
'Standard  Oil.' 

"The  'System'  owns  U.  G.  I.  just  as  completely 
as  it  owns  the  three  big  life  insurance  companies. 
U.  G.  I.  is  nothing  more  than  one  detail  of  the 
$10,000,000,000  operation  John  D.,  staggering  under 
the  mistake  God  made  when  he  created  him,  is 
trying  to  carry  through  with  his  billion  of  dollars." 

Having  thus  laid  a  double  foundation  on  which 
to  build  his  argument,  Mr.  Lawson  proceeded  direct- 
ly to  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  each  sentence  com- 
ing from  his  lips  with  the  fullest  force  of  author- 
ity. 

"The  battle  now  raging  in  Philadelphia  is  the 
first  fruits  of  the  work  I  undertook  when  I  began 
to  write  my  story  for  Everybody's  Magazine.  Up 
to  this  time  my  labors  have  been  educational.  I 
have  tried  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the 
'System,'  with  its  black  machinery  and  its  odious 
operations. 

"Philadelphia  appears  to  me  to  have  learned  her 
lesson.  Why  should  the  city  which  has  been  passive 
in  the  hands  of  looters  for  more  than  a  generation 
have  risen  at  this  particular  time  and  over  this 
particular  steal? 

"Why  should  you  have  developed  out  of  a  Mayor 
who  has  been  the  willing  assistant  of  your  band  of 
political  brigands  a  Mayor  with  the  courage  of  a 
man  and  the  hardihood  to  lead  in  the  battle  against 
the  machinations  of  modern  financial  monarchst 

Bevolt  is  in  the  Air. 

"Is  there  deducible  one  single  reason  for  this 
popular  uprising — one  single  reason  for  the  recast- 
ing of  John  Weaver,  save  this! 

"The  thing  is  in  the  air.  I  have  done  my  work 
in  educating  the  people  to  know  the  power  that  is 
preying  upon  them.  President  Roosevelt's  acts 
have  illuminated  the  nation,  and  the  79,000,000  who 
have  been  helpless  before  the  "System'  have  come 
to  that  point  where  they  want  to  feel  their  hands 
in  the  hair  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  political 
and  financial. 

"And  the  'System,'  with  all  its  underground  po- 
litical allies,  begins  to  realize  that  the  fingers  of 
the  people  are  reaching  and  itching  for  the  hair 
that  is  on  its  head.  Did  it  not  have  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  in  the  recent  municipal  election  in  Chi- 
cago, when  the  people  voted  for  municipal  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads? 

"That  was  a  rumbling  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  brains  at 
26  Broadway — and  they  have  the  keenest  brains 
in  the  world  there — do  not  misjudge  the  situation, 
and  26  Broadway  is  at  this  moment  plotting  how  it 
can  avoid  the  destruction  of  the  riches  it  has  coined 
from  the  principal  of  vested  rights  as  represented 
in  public  service  franchises. 
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"These  brains  at  26  Broadway  are  wise  brains. 
They  see  the  trend  of  the  public  mind.  They  don't 
propose  to  lose  their  prizes  if  they  can  help  it,  so 
they  begin  the  way  out.  In  Chicago,  and  wherever 
municipal  ownership  may  appear  as  a  factor,  you 


Philadelphia  Leads  the  Way. 

"In  Philadelphia  the  'System,'  in  this  gas  lease 
affair,  is  doing  nothing  more  than  anticipating  the 
new  thought  in  American  life.    It  has  cast  the  die 


Aiterthe  Painting  by  Willard. 


THE   SPmiT   OP   76. 


-Philadelphia  North  American. 


will  find  the  'System'  trailing  along  with  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  accept  the  popular  dictum,  and  then 
it  will  invent  a  scheme  whereby  it  can  make  munic- 
ipal ownership  as  much  its  servant  as  the  other 
thing  is  now. 


in  an  effort  to  secure  to  itself  for  seventy-five  years 
a  prize  it  knows  it  cannot  help  losing  in  that  mo- 
ment when  the  people,  aroused  by  the  evil  of 
'Standard  Oil,'  reach  out  and  seize  the  hair  upon 
that  particular  part  of  its  head. 
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' '  The  people  of  Philadelphia  have  met  this  move 
by  the  'System'  in  a  manner  which  gives  me  cheer 
and  encouragement.  The  seed  I  have  been  trying 
to  sow  has  taken  root,  and  Philadelphia  demon- 
strates that  there  is  rising  up  in  America  a  senti- 
ment which  will  curb  the  rapacity  of  frenzied 
finance  as  exemplified  in  John  D.   and  his  billion. 

"How  will  they  accomplish  this  end?  In  exactly 
the  manner  contemplated  by  your  question. 

"John  D.  has  a  billion  that  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  is  a  thousand  times  richer  than  any 
other  man,  but  he  has  no  power  beyond  that  of  any 
other  man  to  protect  his  billion.  With  his  billion 
he  is  carrying  ten  billions. 

"For  months  I  have  been  telling  the  American 
people  to  throw  back  upon  John  D.  the  paper  he  has 
issued  to  represent  the  ten  billions  he  thinks  to  sus- 
tain with  his  billion.  The  people  have  been  taking 
my  advice. 

"Your  billion,  John  D.,  and  the  ten  billions 
you  have  tried  to  create,  belong  to  us.  Our  prop- 
erty represents  your  made  dollars.  We  have  asked 
you  to  pay  us.  You  confess  you  are  unable  to  make 
the  payment.  One  course  remains  to  us,  and  that 
is  to  take  back  our  property. 

"And  take  it  back  they  will.  When  they  take 
it  back,  crash  will  go  the  theory  of  vested  rights, 
and  the  American  people  will  come  again  into 
their  own. 

' '  The  '  System '  has  overplayed  the  game.  It  is 
overplaying  it  today  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  gas 
lease  warfare  there  will  but  hasten  the  end. 

"Philadelphia  is  teaching  the  nation  by  practi- 
cal example  the  very  things  I  have  been  trying  to 
inculcate  by  my  writing.  Your  city  is  showing 
exactly  how  the  American  people  can  handle  the 
'System'  if  only  they  will  wield  the  power  that 
belongs  to  them. 

' '  Ever  similar  uprising— and  they  are  now  in- 
evitable, since  the  spirit  is  in  the  air- — ^will  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  American  people 
can  stand  before  'Standard  Oil'  and  say; 

"  'Now,  where  are  your  boasted  vested  rights?' 
and  with  that  proceed  to  wipe  the  'System'  out  of 
existence." — Philadelphia  North  American. 


A   VIVID   FLASH   OF   EEFOEM 


Philadelphia  Seizes  Her  Best  Opportunity  to  Over- 
throw Boss  Bnle. 

Philadelphia,  June  20. — Mad  as  it  would  appear, 
with  Mayor  Weaver  so  much  of  a  popular  idol 
that  he  cannot  stir  out  of  the  city  hall  without  an 
acclaiming  throng  around  him,  the  managers  of 
the  machine  seem  seriously  to  intend  to  try  to 
impeach  the  mayor.  They  are  to  allege  malfeasance 
in  office,  in  that  he  dismissed  the  director  of  public 
safety  and  the  director  of  public  works  to  influ- 
ence councilmen  to  vote  as  he  desired. 

Hints,  too,  are  given  that  they  will  make  affi- 
davit that  he  has  known  of  corrupt  practices,  and 
has  not  exposed  them.  They  are  said  to  have  se- 
lected the  court  in  which  to  initiate  the  proceed- 
ings. Nothing,  at  present,  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  indignation  of  the  people  burn- 
ing. 

"Stand  by  the  mayor  I"  is  the  popular  cry.  You 
hear  it  in  the  clubs,  the  hotel  corridors,  the  public 
hall,  and  the  churches.  Men  are  contributing  money 
for  a  long  campaign,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  to  redeem  the  city.  The 
very  rich,  the  very  influential,  the  leading  men  of 
trade  are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  On  this,  however, 
one   clerg^yman   in   his  sermon   exclaimed: 


"How  about  those  men  who  are  back  of  the 
steal,  the  United  Gas  Improvement  affairs,  and  di- 
rectors— church  pillars — ornaments  of  society,  hon- 
ored business  men!  Upon  their  heads,  the  real 
thieves,  let  the  blame  rest.  Let  delegations  visit 
them;  upon  their  heads  let  the  people's  curse  fall." 

Some  leading  citizens  who  are  helping,  now  the 
gas  steal  is  defeated,  to  make  a  general  fight  for 
' '  decency,  liberty,  and  self-government ' '  are  W. 
W.  Justice,  a  rich  manufacturer;  William  Potter,  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  officers  of  the  Le- 
high Coal  Company,  Prancis  B.  Reeves,  Wahlon  N. 
Kline,  W.  T.  Tilden,  John  H.  Converse,  John  C. 
Winston,  Charles  Wood  and  Clarence  L.  Harper. 

Mr.  Winston,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventy,  advocates  out-and-out  municipal  owner- 
ship. W.  H.  Brown,  who  took  a  foremost  part  in 
the  gas  contest  in  Common  Council,  declares  for 
the  taking  back  of  the  gas  works  by  the  city  in 
1907  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company.  He  would 
have  a  commission  appointed  by  the  board  of  judges 
to  operate  them,  believing  that  the  income  would  be 
$20,000,000  a  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  brazen  attempt  to  divert  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  from  the  city  to  a 
private  gas  company,  Philadelphia  is  to  have 
another  flash  of  reform.  It  will  be  vivid  while  it 
lasts.  While  it  lasts,  the  illumination  will  induce 
the  belief  that,  finally,  there  is  to  be  an  end  to  the 
Quaker  City  anomaly — the  anomaly  of  citizens 
with  instincts  as  decent  as  those  of  any  citizens 
anywhere  tamely  tolerating  the  corruptest  munici- 
pality in  the  world.  One  would  wish  to  speak  hope- 
fully. It  would  be  -fine  and  stirring  to  be  able  to 
say:  "Well,  you  see,  blood  tells!  'The  most 
American  of  American  cities'  is  at  last  going  to 
pick  up  and  pass  on  to  the  rest  of  you  the  torch 
of  pure  government. ' '  But  one  can  judge  the  fu- 
ture only  by  the  past.  These  Philadelphians  have 
waved  this  light  several  times  before;  then  list- 
lessly have  thrown  it  down  like  a  burnt  match. 

Never  yet  has  their  opportunity  been  so  good. 
Quay  is  dead;  and  at  the  very  first  real  test  the 
political  organization  which  he  bequeathed,  and 
which  considered  itself,  up  to  noontime  yesterday, 
as  omnipotent,  is  utterly  defeated  and  has  to  cry 
for  quarter.  What  would  the  present  bosses  have 
given  then  for  the  counsel  and  direction  of  Mat- 
thew S.  Quay?  "The  men,"  remarks  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  "who  are  now  trying  to  fill  Quay's  shoes, 
had  easy  occupation  as  party  managers  while  they 
had  the  benefit  of  his  masterful  brain."  Boss 
Durham  has  not  at  any  moment  been  master  of 
Philadelphia  politics.  He  bowed  to  Quay,  as  point- 
ed out  in  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities,"  and  he  could 
not  hold  Ashbridge  when  mayor.  Now  public 
wrath  has  made,  temporarily,  of  his  "unconquer- 
able organization,"  his  "perfect  machine,"  which 
excelled  even  that  of  Tammany  Hall — public  op- 
position has  suddenly  made  this  marvel  look  like 
a  scrap  heap. 

Mayor  Weaver's  Purpose. 

Says  Mayor  Weaver:  "My  unalterable  purpose 
was  to  defeat  this  inquitous  gas  lease  proposition 
and  to  free  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  the  thral- 
dom of  boss  rule.  My  enemies  may  throw  me  out 
of  office;  but  I  have  gripped  my  arms  about  the 
pillars  of  their  temple,  and  if  I  go  down  I  shall 
drag  down  with  me  the  ruins  of  the  structure  they 
have  reared."  Mayor  Weaver  has  been  an  un- 
known quantity.  Up  to  near  the  close  of  his  term 
as  district  attorney  his  record  was  clean.  Then  a 
ballot-box  stuffer,  who  had  fled  the  state,  was 
brought   back  for   trial,   and  two  policemen  swore 
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for  him  an  alibi,  so  that  District  Attorney  Weaver 
could  not  convict  him.  Following  that  came  Weav- 
er's nomination  by  the  machine  for  mayor.  What 
plot  what  dealing  was  here.  Philadelphians  won- 
dered. 

Last  week  the  machine  threatened  to  bring  him 
into  court  for  misfeasance  in  office.  Whether  there 
was  anything  to  bring  him  to  court  for  is  not 
shown:  he  did  dare  to  resist  the  lease,  and,  backed 
by  extraordinary  outbursts  of  popular  indignation, 
he  dared  to  turn  out  of  office  the  machine's  two 
enormously  powerful  heads  of  department — the 
director  of  public  works  and  the  director  of  public 
safety.  Ten  thousand  officeholders  thereby  came 
to  learn  that  their  tenure  depended  not  alone  upon 
Boss  Durham,  but  upon  the  mayor.  With  public 
sentiment  making  him  superior  to  bosses,  Mayor 
Weaver  is  capable,  of  course,  of  making  it  impos- 
sible to  put  the  humpty-dumpty  machine  together 
again. 

But  how  long  will  Philadelphians  disturb  them- 
selves about  freebooting  politics?  They  went 
through  just  such  an  ebullition  as  the  present  when, 
"  seven  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  steal  the 
waterworks.  There  was  just  a  flare  of  reform,  then 
the  torch  went  out.  "After  this  long  night,"  was 
the  impassioned  question  of  Samuel  Crothers  at 
Saturday's  mass  meeting,  "is  it  possible  that  you 
are  going  to  lighten  the  reputation  of  Philadel- 
phia?" All  they  had  to  do  was  to  vote.  "I  don't 
say  which  way  you  should  vote, ' '  Mr.  Crothers  went 
on;  "just  vote.  No;  never  mind  the  primaries;  but 
go  and  vote  at  the  polls  on  election  day;  vote  any 
way  you  please.  If  you  only  vote,  instead  of  stay- 
ing at  home,  you  will  have  good  government,  for 
the  people  always   determine  rightly." 

When  they  do  not  personally  vote,  he  pointed 
out,  the  machine,  checking  off  the  assessor's  list, 
puts  a  ballot  in  for  them,  perhaps  several  for  the 
same  name.  "Two  men  stuff  each  ballot-box — one 
checks  off  the  names  of  those  of  you  who  have  not 
appeared,  while  the  other  puts  in  ballots  for  you." 
They  put  them  in  for  dead  men;  and  everybody  re- 
calls how  once  the  machine  even  voted  a  dogl  Mr. 
Crothers  declared  that  in  the  fifth  ward,  where  the 
Durham  machine  could  roll  up  a  majority  of  2000, 
there  were  really  not  more  than  250  voters.  "Keep 
up  interest  for  two  years,"  he  appealed;  "don't 
forget  this  gas  steal.  You  have  seen  what  you,  the 
people,  can  do,  if  you  but  take  a  hand  in  govern- 
ment. You  have  all  at  once  made  of  this  boasted 
perfect  impregnable  political  structure  a  mere 
house  of  cards." 

The  Lawyers  and  the  Beform  Mbvement. 

Extraordinary  as  the  exhibition  of  anger  has 
been,  no  violence  has  been  done.  Hearts  have  been 
dilated;  civic  devotion  has  been  at  high  heat.  One 
set  purpose,  one  stiff  pride,  one  unswervable  inter- 
est connected  everybody  not  bound  up  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Republican  machine  and  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company.  Very  rich  respecta- 
bilities, as  in  New  York's  contest  for  cheaper  light, 
were  on  the  side  of  the  grafters.  Mayor  Weaver 
found  that  he  must  go  to  New  York  for  legal  coun- 
sel. Only  one  Philadelphia  lawyer  of  high  abil- 
ity would  advise  him.  All  the  rest,  all  except  ex- 
Judge   James    Gay    Gordon,   were    retained   by   the 


United  Gas  Improvement,  or  the  machine,  or  per- 
sons concerned  in  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Gordon, 
being  John  Wanamaker's  counsel,  and  the  counsel 
of  the  anti-ring  North  American,  thus  became  alone 
available.  The  mayor  and  the  people  saw  what  tre- 
mendous support  the  grafters  could  count  upon. 
Great  corporations  and  leading  financiers  are  in 
the  state  ring,  and  therefore  involved  with  the  city 
ring — ' '  Standard  Oil,  Cramps,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, promoting  capitalists,  bankers  having  their 
deposits. ' '  Restrained  as  the  people  were  up  to 
yesterday 's  capitulation  to  them,  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  operating  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Councilmen  were  hunted  and  harried.  Bills  were 
posted  on  boardings,  giving  a  portrait  of  one  that 
could  not  be  caught  and  labored  with,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  his  house,  and  the  fact  that  he  might  be 
found  after  dinner  at  the  police  station.  There, 
at  last,  he  was  captured  by  automobile  scouts,  fol- 
lowed home,  lectured,  and  finally  induced  to  say  he 
would  not  vote  against  the  mayor's  veto.  Another 
was  forced  to  address  a  delegation  at  midnight  in 
his  pajamas  or  bathrobe.  Another  yielded  because 
his  friends  "would  no  longer  shake  hands  with 
him."  Another  because  his  children  came  from 
school,  crying  that  "people  called  their  father  a 
thief."  Others  gave  in  when  their  wives  were 
ostracized,  or  their  trade  or  practice  began  to  drop 
away.  For  the  infamy  of  their  votes  they  were 
pariahs,  and  were  passed  by  as  unclean. 

A  few  days  ago  the  people  were,  from  Council 
Chamber  galleries,  dangling  noosed  ropes  about 
the  heads  of  the  city's  betrayers.  It  was  suspected 
that  a  snap  meeting  would  be  called  and  the  gas 
steal  passed  over  the  veto.  Announcement  was 
made,  at  a  meeting  over  which  ex-Mayor  Stuart 
presided,  that  the  moment  that  was  learned  of,  the 
bell  in  old  Independence  Hall  would  be  rung,  as 
once  long  ago.  ' '  Turn  out  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers when  you  hear  it."  was  the  word,  "^nd  in- 
vade city  hall."  At  last  night's  mass  meeting  one 
of  the  speakers  said:  "If  next  Thursday,  the  Coun- 
cil, under  the  influence  of  the  Durham-Martin-Pen- 
rose  machine,  should  have  approved  that  steal  over 
the  mayor's  veto,  you  would  have  been  justified  in 
going  to  almost  any  length."  "What,"  shouted 
somebody  from  the  audience,  "is  a  man  to  do  if 
he  catches  a  burglar  robbing  his  house?"  "If 
a  man  catches  a  burglar  robbing  his  house,"  an- 
swered the  speaker  solemnly,  ' '  the  law  places  no 
restrictions  on  the  manner  in  which  he  may  deal 
with  that  burglar."  The  hand-clapping  and  the 
shouts  and  the  pounding  which  greeted  that  were, 
to  the  stranger  in  the  city,  a  revelation  of  the  emo- 
tional depths  which  the  gas  steal  had  stirred  in 
the  reposeful  Philadelphians.  Here  was  no  rabble, 
but,  plainly,  a  highly  intelligent  audience  from  con- 
servative classes,  and  what  were  they  ready  to  do? 
It  was  strangely  appalling.  Nobody  doubts  that 
on  Thursday,  had  not  the  Gas  Company,  at  the 
frightened  request  of  the  machine,  withdrawn  its 
proposition  from  Councils,  there  would  have  been 
riot  and  violence  around  city  hall.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  have  its  own  police  appointees  guard  the  coun- 
cilmen from  harm,  while  voting  the  lease,  that  the 
organization  tried  for  the  injunction  to  restrain 
Weaver's  new  appointees  from  controlling  the  po- 
lice. 

Among  the  picture  postcards  which  were  pub- 
lished Friday  is  one  showing  a  councilman  hang- 
ing from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  Father  Penn  pulling 
at  the  rope,  and  the  legend  reads,  "A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient." — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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'Oh,  isn't  it  a  measley  s-h-a-m-e,  to  leave  your  h-o-n-e-y  out  in  the  r-a-i-n?" 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Challenging  Paternalism 


or 


"The  Feet  in  the  Trough" 

PRESroENT  ROOSEVELT'S  PANAMA  ORDER,  PLANS  FOR  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  REVISION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDI- 
TURES, AND  CONTINUED  PROSECUTION  OF  THE  TRUSTS 
THREATEN  TO  OVERTHROW  OR  TO  REFORM  A  LONG- 
STANDING   AMERICAN    POLICY. 


It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
probing  processes  begun  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Lawson  could  continue  permanently 
without  touching  the  vexed  issue  of  tariff. 
That  something  more  than  honest  facts  have 
been  behind  the  high  protective  propaganda 


has  been  realized  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
appears  to  have  remained  for  a  very  com- 
mon-sense action  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  bring  the  subject  to  a  point  where  it  could 
be  handled  without  partisan  prejudice. 
The  sale  of  American-made  goods  at  high- 
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er  prices  in  the  European  markets  than  at 
home  has  been  known  ever  since  tariff  argu- 
ment began,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  patriotism  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  pay  the  difference  exactly 
as  the  common  people  are  required  to  do. 
But,  along  with  his  policy  of  publicity,  the 
President  seems  to  have  taken  into  the  ex- 
ecutive office  some  of  the  laws  of  ordinary 
business  such  as  Napoleon  used  with  such 
great  effect  in  reforming  the  empire  of 
France,  and  one  of  these  laws  is  that  the 
government  shall  pay  for  things  only  what 
they  are  worth  in  the  open  market. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  President's 
action  was  to  raise  the  fear  of  a  party 
schism,  but  apparently  the  general  voter  is 
quite  as  willing  to  learn  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  behind  the  curtains  of  pater- 
nalism as  he  has  been  to  learn  that  corrup- 
tion lies  behind  the  veils  of  "frenzied 
finance."  The  president's  attitude  has  been 
supported  by  an  instant  manifestation  of 
popular  approval,  and,  in  the  face  of  this, 
the  protected  interests  have  yielded  to  the 
administration's  demand. 

To  follow  up  the  position  taken  in  this 
matter,  the  President  has  appointed  a  spec- 
ial committee  to  enter  into  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  public  expenditures,  and  to  report  all 
respects  in  which  a  better  equation  can  be 
obtained  between  the  government  outlay  and 
government  work. 


TO    BUY    WHEBE    CHEAPEST 


President  Orders  Panama  Commission  to  Purchase 
Without  Begard  to  Country. 

Press  dispatches  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  presidential  order  that  all  pur- 
chases for  the  Panama  canal  be  made  in  the 
open  market,  wherever  they  could  be  made 
at  the  lowest  figure : 

Washington.  D.  C— The  President,  determined 
to  brook  no  interference  and  delay  to  canal  work 
from  the  trusts,  has  authorized  the  Panama  Com- 
mission to  buy  any  and  all  material  for  the  canal 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  wherever  the  price 
invites.  This  decision  was  formally  agreed  on  re- 
cently at  a  luncheon  at  the  White  House  when  all 
members  of  the  commission  were  present  as  guests 
of  the  President. 

The  occasion  of  the  action  was  an  effort  of  the 
commission  to  buy  two  steamships  to  add  to  the 
line  between  New  York  and  Colon,  which  is  to  be 


operated  in  connection  with  the  Fanama  Kailroad. 
The  commission  found  that  the  vessels  could  not  be 
built  in  less  than  eighteen  months  and  at  a  cost  not 
less  than  $1,400,000,  nor  could  they  be  bought  in 
this  country  to  any  advantage. 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  two  steamships  of 
the  burden  needed  and  of  recent  construction  could 
be  bought  for  $700,000.  The  commission,  there- 
fore, brought  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
President  at  once. 

It  was  urged  that  a  like  experience  would  be  met 
in  almost  every  line  of  supplies.  Iron  and  steel 
could  be  bought  abroad  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  the  best  products  of  the  steel 
foundries  of  this  country  could  be  had  at  lower  fig- 
ures after  they  had  been  shipped  out  of  its  borders. 

The  President  consulted  Secretary  Taft  and  found 
that  he  agreed  in  the  plan  to  buy  where  the  best 
material  at  the  lowest  price  could  be  had.  This, 
it  was  held,  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  as 
faithful  servants  of  the  government. — New  York 
Times. 


BAISES    TABIFF    BOW 


Government  Decision  to  Buy  Abroad  Is  Besented 
by  Protectionists. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  Panama 
order  at-  once  took  on  a  political  aspect, 
creating  a  momentary  panic  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  high  tariff.     Said  the  dispatches: 

Washington. — Something  like  unto  a  Shimose 
boomshell  was  thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  stand- 
patters and  high  tariffites  when  the  Panama  Canal 
Executive  Committee  decided,  with  the  approval  of 
Secretary  Taft,  to  buy  abroad  not  only  ships,  but 
machinery  and  material  for  the  Panama  canal.  This 
decision  has  been  the  sensation  of  the  day  in  po- 
litical circles.  There  is  much  talk  among  the  high 
protection  apostles  of  the  Republican  party  of  ap- 
pealing to  President  Roosevelt  for  a  reversal  of  the 
decision,  but  there  is  little  prospect  that  this  will 
do  them  any  good.  The  determination  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  understood  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  President,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  if  the  big  wall  builders  do  not  like  this  blow  at 
their  favorite  policy  they  will  have  to  lump  it. 

No  one  should  understand  that  the  determination 
of  the  executive  committee  .is  to  buy  all  its  ships, 
machinery  and  materials  in  foreign  countries.  Prob- 
ably the  great  bulk  of  all  purchases  will  be  made  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  it  will  buy  where  it  can  buy  cheap- 
est. If  it  can  get  the  lowest  prices  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  purchase  here;  if  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  underbid  American  sellers  the 
contracts  will  go  abroad. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  looks  like  nothing  more 
than  good  business  policy.  But  it  does  not  please 
the  high  tariffites  at  all.  They  look  upon  it  as 
rank  heresy.  They  perceive  as  every  one  per- 
ceives that  it  raises  the  whole  tariff  question, 
and  raises  it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give 
far  more  comfort  to  Democrats  and  independents 
and  tariff  reformers  than  to  those  who  have 
helped  push  up  the  wall  and  who  have  made 
exclusion  of  foreign  trade  in  any  form  an  article 
of  party  faith.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Panama  commission,  the  administration  and  the 
country  hears  the  last  of  the  storm  brewed  by  this 
important  decision. — Walter  Wellman  in  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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FOEOINO    CON0BBSS    TO   ACT 


President's  Object  in  the  Canal  Material  Purchase 
Plan  Surmised. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  the  bold  move- 
ments of  the  President,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate quest  for  underlying  motives  in  the 
Panama  order.  Thie  news  report  given  here- 
with was  one  of  the  earliest  interpretations : 

Washington.— Except  Secretary  Taft,  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet  had  little  or  no  intimation 
of  the  order  touching  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
materials  for  the  Isthmian  canal  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, until  that  agreement  was  made  public.  The 
subject  was  not  broached  at  the  day 's  cabinet  meet- 
ing. As  a  rule,  canal  topics  are  discussed  by  the 
President  with  Secretary  Taft  alone. 

Speculation  about  the  effect  of  the  order  upon  the 
tariff  situation  is  general.  High  protection  Re- 
publicans regret  it,  although  some  of  them  are  un- 
willing to  express  disapproval  publicly.  Neither 
the  President  nor  Secretary  Taft  is  assuming  an 
attitude  of  defiance  to  Congress.  They  are  con- 
fronted with  an  important  problem  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  became  convinced  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  direct  the  purchases  in  open  market, 
fully  realizing  what  the  criticisms  might  be. 

Are  Forcing  Congress. 

The  view  prevalent  in  authoritative  circles  is  that 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  War  are  simply 
forcing  Congress  to  face  the  question.  Hitherto 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  enact  legislation 
specially  outlining  what  the  policy  with  reference 
to  purchase  and  transportation  should  be.  The 
President  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
structing the  canal  as  rapidly  as  can  reasonably  be 
done,  and  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money  possible.  If  Congress  wants  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  a  larger  expenditure  in 
completing  the  great  work,  the  President  will  glad- 
ly comply  with  any  provisions  Congress  may  enact 
in  that  direction.  An  earnest  discussion  of  all 
phases  of  the  situation  is  expected.  It  probably 
will  be  at  least  four  or  five  months  before  Congress 
convenes,  and  in  that  time  senators  and  members 
of  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  their  constituents  regarding  the  new 
policy.  If  it  be  generally  condemned,  Congress  can 
enact  a  law  directing  that  purchases  of  materials 
shall   be  restricted  to  this   country. 

The  effect  of  the  new  policy  will  in  a  large  meas- 
ure be  beyond  correction  when  Congress  meets. 
This  will  be  especially  true  of  the  matter  from  a 
political  standpoint.  The  tariff  revisionists  will 
have  their  club  to  brandish  over  the  heads  of  the 
stand-patters.  They  will  also  have  their  argument 
with  which  to  go  before  the  country  in  the  con- 
gressional campaign  of  next  year. 

Almost  no  Precedent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration might  be  in  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  the  McKinley  law  of  1890,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  provision  that  exactly  fits  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  if  there  were  it  would  not  be  effective, 
as  that  law  was  repealed  by  the  Wilson  law  in  1894. 
There  is  a  precedent  for  the  purchase  of  ships  abroad 
in  the  action  of  the  government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish  war,  although  the  conditions  are 
hardly  parallel. 


The  concensus  of  opinion  among  public  men  in 
Washington  is  that  a  big  tariff  debate  is  to  be  look- 
ed for  almost  as  soon  as  Congress  meets.  The 
treasury  deficit  would  sufSce  to  precipitate  a  long 
and  vigorous  discussion.  But  the  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  canal  purchase  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Among  the  stand-pat  Republicans  there  is  much 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  re-enacting  some  of 
the  war  revenue  taxes  and  letting  the  tariff  alone. 
All  the  discussion  on  this  and  kindred  revenue  sub- 
jects probably  wUl  be  only  preliminary  to  a  great 
discussion  before  the  people  on  the  congressional 
election,  so  that  there  is  promise  of  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  tariff  next  year  all  along  the  line. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

PANAMA    WHIP    IS    FELT 


President  Says  Aim  Is  to  Make  the  Trusts  "Take 
Their  Feet  Out  of  the  Trough." 
Rumors  and  interpretations  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  President  lost 
little  time  in  making  it  apparent  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  collateral  consequences  of 
his  Panama  order,  he  had  one  signal  pur- 
pose in  mind  and  he  proposed  to  execute  it. 
Said  Walter  Wellman  in  the  Chicago  Eecord- 

Herald : 

Washington. — After  stirring  up  the  biggest  po- 
litical sensation  of  the  year  with  its  Panama  canal 
policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  the  ad- 
ministration has  slightly  modified  its  programme  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  Instead  of  buying  foreign 
ships  to  carry  materials  and  supplies  to  the  isthmus, 
the  government  wUl  lease  vessels  abroad  to  tide 
over  the  present  emergency.  If,  later  on,  American 
shipbuilders  make  advantageous  propositions  to 
build  ships  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  canal  com- 
mission the  government  may  buy  at  home. 

Speaker  Cannon  and  other  influential  men  have 
begged  the  President  not  to  go  too  far  with  his  new 
policy,  and  the  President  has  said  he  had  no  desire 
to  discriminate  against  American  manufacturers  or 
shipbuilders.  What  he  has  insisted  upon  and  still 
insists  upon  is  that  the  government  shall  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  trusts  under  the  cloak  of  ad- 
herence to  the  American  policy  of  protection.  In 
speaking  to  a  friend  the  other  day  the  President 
said  he  would  compel  the  trusts  to  "take  their  feet 
out  of  the  trough,"  and  this  is  an  expression  that 
is  likely  to  live  among  the  famous  sayings  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Probably  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  last  is  heard  of  it.  One  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  newspapers  and  in  Con- 
gress and  future  political  campaigns.  There  need 
be  no  surprise  if  it  goes  "thundering  down  the 
ages. ' ' 

It  is  now  well  known,  as  I  have  heretofore 
pointed  out,  that  the  start  of  this  whole  rumpus  was 
the  insistence  of  the  steel  rail  pool  upon  charging 
the  government  the  domestic  price,  or  $28  a  ton, 
for  the  steel  rails  needed  to  double-track  the  Pana- 
ma railroad.  The  government  wanted  the  export 
price,  or  $20  a  ton,  and  the  indications  today  are 
that  the  rail  pool  has  weakened  and  will  sell  at  the 
lower  figure. 

Trusts  Should  Have  Come  Down. 

If  the  managers  of  the  pool  had  been  wise  they 
would  have  "come  down"  in  the  first  place  and  not 
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The  President  is  determined  that  "the  hogs  shall  take  their  feet  out  of  the  trough." 

—New  York   Worli. 
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compelled  the  bear  hunter  of  the  Eockies  to  shoot. 
Had  they  done  so  they  would  have  saved  the  Re- 
publican party  the  liveliest  shaking  up  it  has  had 
in  many  moons.  It  matters  little  what  the  admin- 
istration actually  does  in  the  future  in  the  way  of 
buying  ships  and  supplies  for  the  canal.  The 
psychological  shock  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Men  who  have  of  late  years  given  little 
thought  to  the  tariff  question  have  been  started 
thinking.  No  man  can  tell  what  will  happen  be- 
fore they  stop.  Once  shake  up  the  elements  which 
form  the  peculiar  solution  of  public  opinion  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  condition  the  mixture  will  be 
in  when  it  settles  down  again.  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  make  the  mistake  of  ascribing  too  much  in  the 
way  of  effect  to  this  shock  as  to  ascribe  too  little. 
We  must  wait  and  see. 

But  that  it  is  a  shock,  a  distinct  and  decided 
tremor  to  the  earth,  is  clear  enough.  Evidence  ac- 
cumplates  daily  to  indicate  that  it  is  more  than  a 
momentary  quake,  and  that  it  may  develop  into  a 
serious  disturbance.  That  phrase  of  the  President's 
about  the  trusts  taking  their  feet  out  of  the  trough 
will  worry  the  Republican  party  more  than  the  mil- 
lions that  are  to  be  spent  at  Panama.  I  was  told 
recently  that,  although  President  Roosevelt  is  great- 
ly enjoying  the  discomfiture  of  the  stand-patters  and 
viewing  with  complacence  the  increased  prospect 
that  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  take  up  the 
tariff  question  next  winter,  he  does  not  want  the 
affair  to  grow  into  such  serious  proportions  as  to 
threaten  the  future  of  the  Republican  party.  Prob- 
ably this  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  slight 
modification  of  its  attitude  which  the  administration 
has  made  today. 

President's  Keen  Strategy. 

In  other  words,  the  President  wants  the  good  ef- 
fects of  his  somewhat  surprising  move.  That  is, 
he  wants  the  reactionaries  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
progressive  force  in  the  intelligent  public  opinion 
of  this  country  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  appeal, 
and  not  in  vain,  and  that  it  behooves  them  to  be 
a  little  careful  how  in  their  stubbornness  they  push 
him  to  the  last  resort.  But  of  course  the  President 
does  not  want  to  have  the  policy  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
array  against  the  party  all  the  forces  of  capital, 
production  and  manufacturing  which  have  been 
educated  to  believe  that  the  United  States,  its  gov- 
ernment and  its  people,  are  their  particular  oyster, 
and  which  no  foreign  competitor  has  any  right  to 
try  to  crack. 

If  this  was  what  the  President  had  in  mind  he 
has  succeeded  very  well.  He  has  stirred  up  the 
progressive  sentiment  of  the  country.  He  has 
roused  a  feeling  which  may  make  it  very  diflBcult 
for  the  stand-patters  to  hold  out  against  him  next 
winter.  It  is  said  the  President  is  surprised  at 
the  importance  which  the  people  and  the  press  are 
attaching  to  his  policy.  Perhaps  this  is  true  to 
some  extent.  But  it  is  gradually  dawning  upon 
the  minds  of  some  people  who  thought  Theodore 
Roosevelt  an  original  and  interesting  sort  of  man 
but  a  very  poor  politician  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  can  give  cards  and  spades  to 
any  and  all  other  politicians  of  his  era  and  beat 
them  out  in  the  game  of  massing  public  opinion 
behind  him  and  through  that  mass  forcing  the  hands 
of  bis  adversaries. 


WILL    STOP    BIG    WASTE 


President  Selects  Oommittee  to  Investigate  Federal 
Expenses. 

With  an  attitude  in  favor  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  possible  market  once  assumed  by 
the  government,  regardless  of  tariff  consider- 
ations, it  is  but  a  natural  step  in  wise  and 
far-sighted  statesmanship  to  extend  the  econ- 
omy throughout  the  departments  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  entire  administration.  President 
Roosevelt  accordingly  followed  his  Panama 
order  with  the  historic  order  described  in 
the  ensuing  press  dispatch : 

Washington. — Young  blood  has  been  called  upon 
by  the  President  to  reform  the  business  methods 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  government.  A 
committee  of  investigation  which  has  been  quietly 
at  work  for  some  time  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  bring  about  uniform  methods  in  the 
business  among  the  bureaus,  with  a  view  to  saving 
a  waste  in  the  expenditures  which  is  believed  to 
amount  to  several  millions  yearly. 

The  committee  consists  of  James  R.  Garfield,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  chairman; 
Lawrence  O.  Murray,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General; 
Charles  H.  Keep,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  President's  personal  representative  in 
that  department,  and  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  For- 
ester in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  of 
these  men  are  well  under  40  years  of  age,  gifted  in 
business  ability  and  great  workers  on  detail. 

Extravagant  expenditures  are  to  be  cut  down 
or  done  away  with  altogether,  including  trips  by 
employes  on  behalf  of  the  government,  which  have 
grown  in  number  alarmingly  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  government  printing  for  departments  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  in  all  probability  the 
personnel  of  each  bureau  will  be  carefully  examined. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Charles  H.  Keep,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  President  Roosevelt 
says  in  part: 

"Salaries  should  be  commensurate  with  the  char- 
acter and  market  value  of  the  service  performed 
and  uniform  for  similar  service  in  all  departments. 

"The  existence  of  any  method,  standard,  custom 
or  practice,  is  no  reason  for  its  existence  when  a 
better  is  offered. 

"There  should  be  systematic  departmental  opera- 
tion with  expert  and  technical  knowledge.  The 
different  departments  should  be  substantially  uni- 
form. The  adoption  of  methods  and  the  perform- 
ance of  work,  every  step  of  which  is  not  clearly  in- 
dispensable, should  be  eliminated. 

' '  A  resolute  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  brev- 
ity on  correspondence  and  the  elimination  of  use- 
less letter  writing.  There  is  a  type  of  bureaucrat 
who  believes  that  his  entire  work  and  that  the 
entire  work  of  the  government  should  be  the  col- 
lecting of  papers  in  reference  to  a  case,  comment- 
ing with  eager  minuteness  on  each  and  correspond- 
ing with  other  officials  in  reference  thereto.  These 
people  really  care  nothing  for  the  case,  but  only  the 
documents  in  the  case.  In  all  branches  of  the 
government  there  is  a  tendency  greatly  to  increase 
unnecessary  and  greatly  perfunctory  letter  writing. 
In  the  army  and  navy  the  increase  of  paper  work 
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is  a  serious  menace  to  the  eflSeiency  of  fighting 
officers,  who  are  often  required  by  bureaucrats  to 
spend  time  in  making  reports  which  they  should 
spend  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  battleships 
or  regiments  under  them.  As  regards  this  matter, 
you  will  please  confer  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  and 
request  them  to  submit  to  me  a  scheme  for  doing 
away  with  the  evils  referred  to.  In  the  civil  de- 
partments the  abuse  of  letter  writing  amounts  not 
mei^ly  to  the  waste  of  time  of  the  government  ser- 
vant responsible  for  it,  but  also  to  the  impeding  of 
public  business. 

"Please  consider  also  the  matter  of  enforcing  the 
accountability  for  property." — Associated  Press. 


EAIIiWAYS'   VIGOEOUS   FIGHT 


Ooncentrating  Their  Efforts  Against  Koosevelt  in 
Large  Shipping  Centers. 

Washington. — President  Roosevelt  is  fully  aware 
that  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country  are  or- 
ganizing for  a  determined  campaign  against  his  rail- 
way rate  regulation  policy.  He  believes  that  the 
people  are  with  him,  and  that  in  the  end  the  pro- 
railway  members  of  Congress  will  be  compelled  to 
submit,  supporting  an  administration  measure.  He 
does  not  regard  the  reports  of  coqimittees  as  con- 
trolling the  question.  What  the  people  want,  they 
will  ultimately  have,  regardless  of  reports  of  con- 
gressional committees,  and  he  believes  that  they 
want  the  government  to  regulate  railway  rates. 

Word  has  reached  the  White  House  that  the  rail- 
ways are  developing  a  systematic  campaign  all  over 
the  country,  but  more  particularly  at  the  great  ter- 
minal points,  where  shippers  for  years  have  been 
enjoying  comfortable  rates.  Sentiment  favorable 
to  the  railways  at  these  points  will  be  crystallized 
and  given  publicity.  The  big  shippers  will  be  called 
upon  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  carriers,  and  their 
response,  the  railways  believe,  will  avert  a  power- 
ful eflfort  upon  the  public  mind,  by  showing  that 
there  is  not  real  demand  for  the  legislation  which 
the  President  is  asking  for.  The  strength  of  such 
organized  effort  will,  of  course,  be  very  great,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  remembered  that  the  people  who 
are  demanding  the  proposed  legislation  are  not  well 
organized.  Widely  scattered  over  the  country,  they 
are  the  small  shippers  for  the  most  part,  at  way 
stations  along  the  numerous  lines  of  railway,  and 
in  the  rural  communities. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


FIGHT   WITH   STANDABD    OIL 


Indications  of  a  Struggle  in  Congress  Over  a  Law 
on   Pipe   Lines. 

Washington. — Whether  pipe  lines,  for  the  con- 
vey.ance  of  oil,  can  be  declared  common  carriers,  is 
a  subject  with  which  Congress  next  winter  will  be 
asked  to  grapple.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
preparing  for  another  defensive  campaign.  It  fore- 
sees that  Congress  at  the  coming  session  will  be 
moving  on  its  works,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  lending  encouragement  to 
the  attack.  Representative  Campbell  of  Kansas, 
who  introduced  the  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  the  bureau  of  corpora- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  investigate  the  Standard,  came  here  a  few  days 


ago  to  make  sure  that  the  administration  is  not  dis- 
playing any  lukewarmness  toward  the  investigation. 
He  talked  with  the  President,  Secretary  Metcalf 
and  Commissioner  Garfield  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, and  he  has  returned  home  with  a  mes- 
sage of  encouragement  to  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers of  Kansas.  He  found  the  officials  from  the 
President  down  to  the  agents  in  the  field  deter- 
mined to  push  the  investigation  in  a  way  that  wUl 
bring  results. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


PEOBE   FOE    TOBACCO    TEXJST 


Persons  Closely  Affected  by  the  Investigation  Main- 
tain Deep  Secrecy. 

Federal  officials,  corporation  officers,  independent 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  dealers  and  all  concerned 
in  the  inquiry  now  being  made  into  the  methods  of 
the  Tobacco  Trust,  maintain  an  air  of  mystery,  and 
both  sides  seem  bound  by  a  pact  of  secrecy.  For 
three  months,  during  which  big  progress  had  been 
made  and  much  testimony  taken,  the  general  public 
was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark.  But  for  the  neces- 
sity to  discipline  a  recalcitrant  witness  by  means  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  exhaustive  investigations  ever  con- 
ducted under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  in 
active  progress  in  this  city  would  probably  never 
have  become  known,  until,  should  the  evidence 
justify  it,  indictments  against  the  heads  of  the  trust 
had  been  found. 

There  is  nothing  restricted  or  local  in  the  in- 
vestigation now  under  way.  The  movement  com- 
menced as  far  back  as  last  December,  having  its 
initiative  in  complaints  filed  against  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  by  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
Tobacco  Planters'  Company.  At  that  time  A.  E. 
Garner,  of  Springfield,  Tenn.,  was  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  special  United  States  at- 
torney to  investigate  those  complaints.  Henry  W. 
Taft  and  Felix  H.  Levy,  of  New  York,  and  E.  N. 
Hill  of  Boston,  have  since  been  appointed  to  simi- 
lar positions.  Other  appointments  in  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  other  states  either  have  been  or 
will  be  made,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  investi- 
gation will  practically  cover  the  operations  of  the 
trust  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  various  tribunals  will  unrobe  every  branch 
of  the  tobacco  industry  and  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Commissioner  Garfield  in  his  search  for 
information  concerning  the  Beef  Trust. 

It  will  cover  the  track  of  American  tobacco  from 
the  soil  to  the  smoking.  It  will  follow  the  weed 
from  the  plantation  to  the  factory  and  thence  to 
the  consumer.  Just  how  and  under  what  conditions 
the  planters  are  alleged  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
their  crops  to  the  trust  and  full  details  of  the  prices 
they  are  paid  and  the  restrictions,  if  any,  placed 
upon  them  will  be  ascertained. 

Exhaustive  examination  will  be  made  into  the 
grievances  of  the  small  dealers,  who  are  loud  in 
their  complaints  that  the  Tobacco  Trust  is  grad- 
ually forcing  them  out  of  business — New  York 
World. 


STEEL    EAIL    POOL    BEEAKS    UP 


Scared    out    of    Existence    by    the    Prospect    of 
Competition. 

Pittsburg. — The    steel    rail    pool,    demoralized   by 
prospective   competition   and   the   threats   of  prose- 
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cution,  has  dissolved.  The  members  are  said  to 
have  entered  into  a  tacit  arrangement  to  sustain 
the  price  of  rails  for  delivery  to  the  end  of  the 
year  at  $28  a  ton.  A  steel  manufacturer  was  re- 
cently asked  to  tell  what  brought  the  dissolution 
about  and  the  effect  it  would  have.    He  said: 

"The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  brought 
about  a  dissolution  of  the  pool.  The  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company's  tonnage  allotment  early  in  the 
year  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  helped  bring 
about  the  failure  to  hold  together.  The  price  of 
rails  will  remain  at  $28  a  ton,  as  all  the  orders  are 


The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was  not 
a  member  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  members  re- 
fused to  give  that  concern  an  allotment,  nor  would 
they  pay  the  Republican  company  a  bonus  to  keep 
the  mill  from  making  rails.  The  mill  has  been 
running  off  billets  and  bars  and  has  been  cutting 
into  the  trade  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Ohio.  Steel  Company,  before  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Steel  Corporation,  got  $100,000  a  year  to 
keep  its  rail  mill  idle  or  to  run  on  billets.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  rail  and  billet  mills,  which 
are  all  of  a  convertible  type,  is  about  4,500,000  tons 
annually. — New  York   Sun. 


HE'S     GAINING    ON    IT. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


in  for  the  year,  and  it  would  not  prove  any  incen- 
tive for  any  mill  to  cut  the  price  now." 

He  was  asked  if  threats  from  the  government  to 
investigate  the  workings  of  the  pool  had  any  effect 
on  its  existence.  He  said:  "No;  the  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  neither  did  the  prospec- 
tive Panama  canal  orders." 

The  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  billet  pool 
will  prove  disastrous  to  all  iron  and  steel  products. 
It  may  wreck  the  steel  billet  pool,  which  is  but  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  to  sustain  the  price,  and  it 
may  cause  the  dissolution  of  structural  shape  and 
plate  pools  that  are  loosely  held  together  as  price 
agreements. 

The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  has  or- 
dered its  big  billet  mill  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
turned  on  to  making  rails.  The  mill  has  a  capa- 
city of  600,000  tons  of  rails  or  billets  annually. 


SAY    THEY'VE    NAILED    ONE    TRUST 


United  States  Attorneys  Get  Important  Evidence 
Against  General  Paper  Company. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Government  attorneys  who  are 
conducting  a  hearing  here  in  the  suit  of  the  United 
States  against  the  General  Paper  Company  on 
charges  of  improper  restraint  of  trade  were  elated 
today  when  the  defense  turned  over  their  contracts, 
which  are  said  to  show  that  the  allegations  of  the 
government  are  sustained. 

It  is  declared  that  these  records  conclusively  show 
that  the  company  is  the  sole  selling  agent  for  the 
constituent  frms.  The  contract  shows  that  the 
paper  mill  going  in  with  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany agrees  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  is  constituted  soje  sales  agent 
for  the  mill. — New  York  Sun. 
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ELxclusion  and   Reciprocity 

INCREASING  PARTICIPATION  OF  AMERICA  IN  AFFAIRS  OF  ASIA 
AND  EUROPE  BRINGS  ON  A  CHINESE  BOYCOTT,  A  GERMAN 
AND  RUSSIAN  TARIFF  WAR,  AND  A  SERIOUS  COMPLICA- 
TION  OVER   EUROPEAN    IMMIGRATION. 


The  blissful  serenity  which  the  United 
States  enjoyed  prior  to  its  emergence  as 
a  colony  owner  and  as  the  protector  of  the 
"open  door"  in  China  seems  to  be  moving 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  time  when 
it  might  possibly  have  been  re-established. 
America  having  plunged  "in  medias  res," 
the  problems  which  confront  her  multiply 
iand  convolute  with  almost  baffling  rapidity, 
until  there  is  now  no  escape  from  seeing  to 
it  that  her  statecraft  is  henceforth  interna- 
tional and  her  statesmen  henceforth  cosmo- 
politan. 

That  such  is  the  inevitable  necessity  is  em- 
phasized by  the  issue  which  has  arisen  with 
China.  Heretofore  Congress  has  passed  laws 
excluding  Chinese  from  the  United  States 
quite  as  readily  as  it  has  passed  laws  levy- 
ing an  excluding  tariff  on  foreign-made 
goods.  But  China  is  now  an  awakened  na- 
tion and  America  is  making  money  out  of  its 
awakening.  If  the  exclusion  laws  are  to 
be  re-enacted,  as  is  threatened,  China  prom- 
ises to  find  the  laws  not  agreeable  and  to  be- 
gin a  retaliation  for  which  the  commercial 
bodies  of  the  United  States  seem  to  have  no 
relish. 

The  same  thing  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  revival  of  the  tariff  question  with  Ger- 
many. The  Teuton  at  the  present  time  ap- 
pears peculiarly  sensible  of  his  own  prosper- 
ity and  substance,  and  has  accordingly  noti- 
fied the  United  States  that  the  existing  tariff 
sheet,  which  is  more  or  less  favorable  to 
America,  will  shortly  be  abrogated.  All  of 
which  might  pass  without  grave  point  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  American  Senate  only 


recently  dismissed  a  series  of  arbitration 
treaties  with  scant  courtesy  because  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  negotiation 
of  reciprocity. 

Ijastly,  the  situation  is  given  intensity  by 
the  ever-increasing  horde  of  immigrants 
pouring  into  America  from  all  nations  and 
by  the  palpable  requirement  of  shutting  out 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  flood  or  giving 
up  to  an  evil  which  it  is  believed  will  only 
be  aggravated  as  it  grows  older. 


IMMIGRATION   AlAEMS    EOOSEVELT 


President  Prepares  to   Bring  the  Problem  Before 
Congress  and  the  People. 

What  is  thought  of  the  immigrational  in- 
pour  is  reflected  in  the  following : 

Washington. — President  Koosevelt  has  taken  up 
the  immigration  question  and  is  preparing  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country.  The 
President  believes  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  now  confronting  the  American  people  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  hordes  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants Europe  is  pouring  upon  our  shores.  During 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30th,  all  im- 
migration records  were  broken.  In  those  twelve 
months  well  on  toward  a  million  steerage  passengers 
have  arrived  in  the  United  States,  looking  for 
homes  or  work.  The  greatest  number  arriving  in 
any  previous  year  was  857,046,  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  with  June,  1903.  For  1904  the  total 
was  812,870  and  for  1905  it  was  between  900,000 
and  1,000,000. 

These  are  appalling  figures.  They  are  the  more 
appalling  when  they  are  analyzed  and  their  signifi- 
cance more  fully  understood.  They  mean  that  in  a 
single  year  there  pours  into  the  country  a  multitude 
of  humble  people  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pres- 
ent population  of  any  one  of  eighteen  states  of  the 
Union.  It  means  that  if  all  these  newcomers,  poor 
of  purse  and  most  of  them  poorer  yet  in  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship,  were  to  assemble  in  one  place 
they  would  alone  make  a  city  exceeded  in  popula- 
tion by  only  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
It  means  that  to  every  eighty  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  one  is  to  be  added  during  the  twelvemonth 
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from  the  steerage  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamships. 
It  means  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  men  in  the  United  States  whose  means 
of  livelihood  is  such  that  they  are  officially  classed 
as  ' '  laborers ' '  in  the  census  reports- — and  this  20 
per  cent  increase  in  a  single  year  is  reached  by 
reckoning  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals will  join  the  ranks  of  workers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  industrial  ladder. — Walter  Wellman  in  Chi- 
cago Eecord  Herald. 


TO    FILL    U.    S.    WITH    PAUPERS 


Steamship  Companies  Conspire  with  Foreign  Nations 
to  Deceive  Immigration  Inspectors. 

That  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines,  working 
in  secret  agreement  with  European  governments, 
are  deriving  an  annual  revenue  of  $50,000,000  from 
the  transportation  of  emigrants  to  the  United 
States,  is  a  charge  contained  in  a  most  sensational 
report  recently  made  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  by  Marcus  Braun,  secret  emigra- 
tion agent  at  Budapest. 

So  sensational  is  this  report  that  the  government 
has  deemed  its  publication  inexpedient.  Four 
copies  only  of  the  document  have  been  prepared. 
President  Eoosevelt,  Secretary  Metcalf  and  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  Sargent  each  have  one. 
The  fourth  is  in  New  York. 

It  was  primarily  this  report  that  caused  Braun 's 
arrest  in  Budapest  on  April  10th.  Eeturning  un- 
expectedly to  his  rooms  in  a  hotel,  Braun  found 
a  Hungarian  detective  ransacking  his  luggage.  A 
fight  ensued  between  the  men  and  Braun  was  ar- 
rested and  fined. 

The  State  Department  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
and  grave  developments  are  promised,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  Hungarian  detective  was  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  proofs  which  Braun  had  of  the  Hun- 
garian government's  complicity  in  what  is  an  un- 
natural and  illicit  emigration. 

Fraud  Lets  Plague  In. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Braun  report,  be- 
sides the  startling  charge  set  forth  in  the  first 
paragraph,  are  that: 

' '  Tens  of  thousands  of  foreigners  are  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  this  country  without  the  fumigation 
of  their  baggage  as  provided  by  law. 

"The  organized  gangs  of  crooks  who  connive  at 
this  evasion  stamp  the  emigrants'  belongings  with 
counterfeit  government  labels,  and  a  counterfeit 
United  States  consular  stamp,  indicating  that  their 
baggage  has  been  properly  fumigated. 

"These  counterfeits  are  accepted  at  Ellis  Island 
without  question,  and  luggage  from  European  cen- 
ters, scourged  with  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  trach- 
oma, smallpox  and  the  germs  of  deadly  fevers,  are 
permitted  to  enter  our  ports  daily. 

' '  For  this  counterfeiting  service  the  Italian  gangs, 
in  particular,  charge  5  lire,  or  $1. 

' '  In  several  of  the  European  countries  it  is  the 
custom  to  promise  convicted  criminals  immunity 
from  punishment,  if  they  will  emigrate  to  this 
country,  or  if  their  relatives  will  send  them  here." 

Other  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Braun  show  how, 
as  a  nation,  we  are  being  duped  by  the  governments 
of  Europe,  especially  of  the  southern  part.  For 
instance,  he  established  the  facts  as  to  the  prac- 
tice in  communities  where  the  jails  were  over- 
crowded of  liberating  prisoners  and  giving  them  as- 
sistance to  go  to  the  United  States,  thus  treating 
us  as  if  we  were  no  more  than  a  penal  colony  sus- 
tained for  their  benefit. 


In  one  community  in  Hungary,  he  found  that  in 
the  last  three  years  280  prisoners  had  been  liber- 
ated, and  that  the  police  records  showed  180  of  them 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Bogus   Parents  of   Paupers. 

Another  discovery  was  that  institutions  about 
Budapest  regularly  send  parties  of  pauper  children 
to  this  country  in  care  of  fictitious  parents,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  When  these  "families" 
are  safely  passed  through  Ellis  Island  the  "father" 
and  "mother"  divide  their  ready-made  progeny, 
and,  going  from  city  to  city,  abandon  the  little 
ones  on  the  streets,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  police 
and  placed  in  American  asylums. 

Violations  of  the  Contract  Labor  law  by  Ameri- 
can railway  corporations,  in  connivance  with  both 
foreign  governments  and  the  steamship  companies, 
have  also  been  proved  by  Mr.  Braun. 

He  has  also  ascertained  that  a  regular  traffic  is 
conducted  by  men  who  secure  the  immigration  to 
this  country  of  dissolute  women.  These  women  are 
met  at  the  gangplank  on  the  arrival  of  their  steam- 
ers in  American  ports  by  nominal  husbands. — Phil- 
adelphia North  American. 


CHINA'S    THREATENED    BOYCOTT 


Our  Sales  to  That  Country  Amount  to  $26,000,000 
a  Year  in  Textiles  Only. 

There  seems  to  be  something  of  the  ' '  chick- 
ens come  home  to  roost"  idea  in  the  sudden 
turn  which  Chinese  exclusion  has  taken,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  Oriental  action  being 
said  to  be  the  late  minister  at  Washington, 
Wu  Ting  Fang.  If  the  reports  be  true,  this 
wise  and  far-seeing  subject  of  the  Dowager 
learned  the  lessons  of  America  but  too  well, 
and  took  home  with  him  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective of  them,  the  boycott.    Said  the  press : 

A  dispatch  from  San  Francisco  printed  in  the 
Sun  yesterday  giving  some  details  of  a  proposed 
boycott  in  China  of  American  goods  caused  dis- 
cussion yesterday  among  the  downtown  merchants 
engaged  in  the  China  trade.  According  to  the  dis- 
patch the  pronunciamento  against  American  goods 
emanated  from  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  some  of  the  merchants  here  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  definite  action  by  the  merchants'  guilds 
and  the  other  commercial  bodies  of  China  had  not 
yet  actually  been  taken,  while  others  interpreted 
the  news  from  China  as  meaning  that  American 
goods  had  already  been  put  under  the  ban  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom. 

On  one  point  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion: 
if  the  Chinese  commercial  world  has  actually  put 
American  goods  on  its  blacklist  the  result  will  be 
serious  to  certain  branches  of  American  trade. 

.Tames  S.  Fearon,  president  of  the  International 
Banking  Company,  head  of  the  firm  of  Fearon, 
Daniel  &  Co.,  which  is  heavily  interested  in  the 
China  trade  and  who  himself  has  long  resided  in 
China,  said  that  he  had  no  further  advices  on  the 
subject  of  the  reported  boycott  than  were  contained 
in  the  Sun  dispatch,  and  that  he  was  awaiting 
additional   information  with   much   interest. 

"If  such  a  boycott  is  declared  and  enforced  in 
the  way  that  it  is  entirely  posible  it  may  be  en- 
forced," said  Mr.  Fearon,  "the  results  to  American 
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trade  with  China  would  be  very  unfortunate.  It 
would  hit  our  textile  trade  a  particularly  hard  blow. 
Our  commerce  in  textiles  in  China  has  lately  shown 
a  very  remarkable  increase.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  1903  and  in  January,  February  and  March  of 
1904,  our  exports  of  cotton  cloth  to  China  were  62,- 
365,497  yards,  representing  a  cash  value  of  only 
$3,197,858.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1904  and 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  cot- 
ton cloth  exports  to  China  were  32,993,239  yards, 
representing  a  cash  value  of  $18,022,  471.  But  even 
that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  All  the  textile 
mills  in  this  country  that  turn  out  cloth  adapted  to 
the  Chinese  market  are  full  up  with  orders  for  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  output  for  nearly  a  year 
ahead— until  March,  1906,  in  fact,  and  practically 
all  of  these  advance  orders  are  for  China. 

' '  Now  if  a  boycott  upon  American  goods  were  to 
go  into  effect  in  China  it  would  practically  cut  off 
this  large  and  very  rapidly  growing  trade.  The 
effect  upon  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  the  South 
would  be  little  short  of  disastrous.  And  of  course 
what  would  happen  to  our  textile  trade  would  hap- 
pen proportionately  in  other  lines  of  our  exports  to 
China. 

"Under  the  Russian  domination  of  Manchuria 
our  trade  with  China  was  rapidly  dwindling.  The 
Chinese  merchants  thought  Russia  would  eventually 
close  all  ports  of  Manchuria,  or  so  hamper  outside 
commerce  as  to  practically  kill  it,  and  hence  they 
were  afraid  to  place  American  orders.  But  the  Jap- 
anese victories  put  a  new  complexion  upon  things. 
The  Chinese  merchants  believed  that  the  Russian  in- 
cubus was  permanently  lifted,  and  our  exports  to 
China  jumped  at  once.  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  tex- 
tile exports  to  China  will  foot  over  $25,000,000  in 
the  year  ending  June  30th  next. 

"Now,  this  is  a  good  deal  of  commerce  to  be 
threatened,  and  whatever  event  threatens  it  is  a 
grave  event.  As  to  the  ability  of  the  Chinese  to 
enforce  a  boycott  that  they  once  seriously  under- 
took, there  is  not  a  doubt  about  it.  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  their  merchants'  guilds,  and  I  know 
they  are  very  powerful  and  that  they  will  stick 
together  a  solid  unit  in  whatever  they  undertake 
to  do." — New  York  Sun. 


MAY    SEEK    BIG    INDEMNITY 


Chinese  Minister  Gathers  Evidence  of  Countrymen's 
Exclusion,  Presumably  for  That  Purpose. 

As  if  the  boycott  were  not  sufficient,  the 
astute  Chinese  appear  to  have  begun  an  ac- 
tion which  is  calculated  to  bring  the  whole 
exclusion  issue  into  the  international  court, 
as  suggested  in  the  following : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng, 
the  Chinese  minister,  has  gotten  himself  into  hot 
water  with  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor 
through  what  is  regarded  by  immigration  oflHcials 
as  a  too  zealous  effort  to  protect  his  countrymen 
from  harsh  treatment  under  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law. 

The  department  has  just  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
circular  of  instructions  sent  by  the  minister  to 
Chinese  consular  officers  throughout  the  country  in 
which  he  describes  minutely  the  rights  of  Chinese 
subjects  under  the  treaty  existing  between  his  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  and  directs  that  in 
case  they  are  overridden  by  American  officials  a 
report  with  sworn  statements  of  witnesses  shall  be 


forwarded  to  him.  In  other  words,  China  has 
reached  the  point  where  she  proposes  to  make  the 
United  States  pay  her  an  indemnity  if  any  of  her 
subjects  can  prove  they  have  been  maltreated. 

The  Chinese  exclusion  question  has  always  been  a 
delicate  one  for  the  Chinese  legation.  Wu  "Ting-Fang 
was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  being  given  his  pass- 
ports because  of  his  too  free  criticism  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  eonection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng  may  have  placed 
himself  in  the  same  perilous  position  if  what  offi- 
cials of  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor  said 
today  is  to  be  believed. — Chicago  Tribune. 


DUE    TO    WU    TING-FANG 


Chinese  Imperial  Edict  AboUshes  Barbarous  Exe- 
cution by  Slicing. 

Fekin. —  In  response  to  a  memorial  of  M.  Wu 
Ting-Fang,  an  imperial  edict  April  25th  abolished 
the  punishment  of  slicing  to  death  and  substitutes 
immediate  decapitation. 

The  exposure  of  the  heads  and  bodies  of  people 
after  execution  will  also  be  abolished. 

Immediats  strangulation  is  substituted  for  de- 
capitation. 

A  reprieve  until  after  the  autumn  Assizes  is  sub- 
stituted for  immediate  strangulation,  and  three  re- 
prieves annul  the  death  penalty. 

Branding  is  also  abolished. 

M.  Wu  Ting-Fang  has  been  ordered  to  memorial- 
ize the  throne  for  other  beneficial  changes. 

This  success  of  M.  Wu  Ting-Fang  in  reforming  the 
Chinese  criminal  code  is  the  most  important  move 
China  has  made  in  legitimate  progress. 


EUBOPE    FEARS    CHINA 


Overrunning  of  the  World  by  the  Dragon  People 
Apprehended. 

While  the  proposed  Chinese  action  has 
created  no  little  concern  in  the  United  States, 
it  seems  to  have  appealed  to  even  a  broader 
range  of  apprehension  in  Europe,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  rather  sensational 
press  story: 

Yellow  and  white  races  in  death  grapple  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world;  the  powers  of  Europe  with 
all  their  black  and  brown  allies,  forced  together  by 
common  peril,  massing  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  from  the  Caspian  sea  north  to  the 
.Arctic  circle,  to  hold  the  mountain  passes  against 
the  onswceping  horde  of  yellow  demons;  a  brief 
struggle;  then,  perhaps,  a  tidal  wave  of  yellow 
humanity  sweeping  over  Europe  to  the  seas. 

This  is  the  picture  French  army  ofScers,  men 
high  in  the  war  department  and  in  the  secret  ser- 
vice, are  holding  up  to  the  horrified  gaze  of  Europe. 

France  sets  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  mastery  of  the  world  at  1920,  when, 
army  officers  say,  China  and  Japan,  with  120,000,000 
men  at  arms,  will  assume  the  aggressive. 

Europe,  fearing  to  believe,  yet  dreading,  is  gaz- 
ing anxiously  toward  the  triple  barrier  of  moun- 
tains that  separates  civilization  from  the  celestial 
kingdom.  The  yellow  peril,  scoffed  at  many  times, 
has  become  the  yellow  terror  to  France,  which  is 
taking  the  lead   in   urging  the  powers   of   Europe 
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to  prepare  and  fortify  against  the  future,  for, 
France  says,  unless  the  hordes  of  yellow  men  can 
be  stopped  in  the  mountains,  they  will  smarm  over 
Europe  and  clear  their  title  to  the  world. 

High  Officials  Scent  Danger. 

The  alarm  is  raised,  not  so  much  by  Japan's 
crushing  repulse  of  Eussia^  as  by  the  making  public 
of  an  official  report  by  high  French  officials,  after 
fifteen  months  closest  investigation  of  China,  study 
of  its  people,  their  progress,  and  last  but  greatest, 
the  organization  of  China's  new  imperial  army. 

The  first  move  of  the  world  war,  according  to  the 
French,  will  be  the  united  action  of  Japan  and 
China  in  seizing  every  port  from  Indo-China  to 
the  Arctic  circle  and  ousting  the  warships  of  the 
powers  from  all  harbors.  Then  the  united  navies 
of  the  yellow  races  will  stand  on  defensive.  The 
campaign  will  start  in  India  and  end  in  the  over- 
running of  the  British  empire  in  Asia  from  the 
■  northward.  Then  in  four  columns  the  yellow  horde 
will  move  toward  the  Caspian  over  the  four  ' '  food 
routes."  The  French  army  experts  declare  that, 
already,  the  imperial  government  is  planning  rail- 
ways deep  into  Mongolia  and  Tibet  by  which  myr- 
iads of  trained  troops  will  be  massed  ready  for  the 
invasion  of  Europe.  The  clans  of  Siberia,  kinsmen 
of  the  Mongol  and  the  Tartar,  will  drive  back  the 
Eussians. 

Perhaps,  the  French  say,  the  yellow  cloud  will 
continue  to  gather  for  two  years,  and  during  the 
interim,  the  powers  will  cease  their  bickerings  and 
combine  in  frantic  haste,  massing  troops  in  the 
mountains,  fortifying  all  passes. 

Fear  Horde  of  Iiooting  Invaders. 

Behind  the  millions  of  trained  yellow  soldiers 
from  every  province  of  China  will  come  a  cloud 
of  ravagers.  They  figure  that  perhaps  200,000,000 
yellow  men  and  women  will  join  the  invasion,  led 
on  by  stories  of  loot  and  riches,  by  religious  frenzy 
and  hatred  of  the  whites,  and  they  estimate,  in 
cold  blood,  that  all  the  machine  guns  of  Europe 
would  be  worn  out  from  firing  before  a  quarter  of 
the  invaders  were  killed. 

France  has  no  hopes  that  Europe  can  resist  the 
onrushing  tide  of  terrible  fanatics.  The  picture 
it  holds  up  is  one  of  devastation,  murder,  rapine, 
slaughter  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  the  world, 
of  Tartars  leading  the  beauties  of  Paris  by  neck 
chains  to  be  their  slaves,  of  London  paying  tribute 
■to  Peking,  of  a  Chinaman,  with  Japanese  advisers, 
or  a  Jap,  with  Chinese  cabinet,  ruling  the  world — 
Paganism  triumphant  and  Christianity  crushed. 

China,  according  to  the  French,  will  be  ready  to 
strike  in  fifteen  years.  In  five  years,  according  to 
the  official  reports,  China  can  put  into  the  field 
700,000  trained,  equipped  and  magnificently  officered 
troops — 500,000  regulars  and  200,000  of  the  first 
reserve. — Chicago  Tribune. 


JAPANESE    PUSH    IN    CHINA 


Introducing   Cheap    Labor    Saving   Machinery   and 
Control  Markets. 

Washington,  D.  C. — United  States  Consul  An- 
derson, writing  from  Hangchau,  China,  says  the  con- 
servatism the  Chinese  people  show  with  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  China 
is  proverbial,  and  the  chief  reason  given  therefore 
is  that  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
in  China  would  be  harmful  in  a  nation  where  there 
machinery  would  be  harmful  in  a  nation  where  there 
are  millions  of  people  who  will  starve  if  th«re  is  the 


least  disturbance  of  the  demand  for  their  labor.  To 
argue  that  there  will  soon  be  a  readjustment  of 
things  in  case  such  machines  are  introduced  and  that 
the  people  ultimately  would  be  breatly  benefited  is 
met  with  the  reply  that  millions  would  starve  while 
the  readjustment  was  coming. 

"The  Japanese,  however,"  says  Mr.  Anderson, 
"seem  to  be  solving  the  problem  for  China  by  the 
introduction  of  machines  which  will  save  some  la- 
bor, though  not  enough  to  suddenly  deprive  any 
considerable  number  of  people  of  work.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  a  foot-power  cotton 
gin,  roughly  constructed  and  very  cheap,  which  is 
now  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  people  manufacture  their  own  cotton 
goods  and  handle  their  own  crop  generally.  One  of 
these  foot-power  gins  will  enable  a  workman  to 
turn  out  about  100  pounds  a  day. 

A  similar  condition  is  to  be  found  in  silk-reeling. 
The  Japanese  have  designed  a  silk-reeling  machine 
constructed  of  wood,  with  a  few  glass  eyelets  and 
metal  fittings,  which  they  regard  as  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  old  Chinese  machine  sim- 
ilarly constructed. 

The  Japanese  have  control  of  the  markets  in  this 
part  of  China  and  over  most  of  the  empire  for  many 
things  of  apparently  small  moment,  and  certainly  of 
small  cost.  This  is  true  of  cheap  grades  of  cotton 
goods,  toilet  articles,  light  hardware,  and  small 
goods  generally,  and  of  goods  promising  industrial 
and  commercial  betterment. — Associated  Press. 


GERMANY    NOTIFIES    OF    TARIFF    WAR 


Formal  Notice  That  Existing  Trade  Agreement  Will 
End  on  March  1,  1906. 

Immense  increases  are  made  in  the  new  German 
tariff  over  the  rates  ruling  at  present.  Here  fol- 
lows the  rate  of  increase  on  leading  articles  of 
American  export  to  Germany: 

Per  cent. 

Wheat 105 

Corn     210 

Eye    100 

Flour    150 

Lard     25 

Oleomargarine     ; 25 

Fresh  beef   200 

Prepared  beef   250 

Dried  apples  150 

Dried  prunes   150 

Oranges     .  . ; 200 

Hides     60 

Calf  leathers    125  ' 

Shoes  (according  to  quality) 70  to  250 

The  German  Government,  preparatory  to  ex- 
eluding  the  United  States  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  new  reciprocity  treaties  signed  recent- 
ly with  seven  European  powers,  has  formally  noti- 
fied the  American  Government  that  the  tariff  agree- 
ment between  Germany  and  the  United  States  of 
.Tuly  10,  1900,  will  terminate  March  1,  1906,  the 
day  the  new  treaties  go  into  effect;  but  that  Ger- 
many stands  ready  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

This  notification,  which  was  given  by  Foreign 
Secretary  von  Eichthofen  last  spring,  after  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet,  said  that  the  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Eussia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary,  Eoumania  and  Servia  "form  a 
new  base,«'  so  read  the  text,  "for  the  commercial 
relations  of  Germany,  and  the  imperial  government 
holds  itself  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
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'the  conclusion  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United   States." 

The  German  tariff  consists  of  a  double  set  of 
■duties,  the  "general"  rates  and  the  "convention- 
al." These  latter  are  those  arrived  at  by  means 
■of  bargains  with  foreign  powers,  and  made  in  re- 
turn for  equivalent  concessions.  The  combined 
■conventional  rates  are  made  applicable  to  all  coun- 
tries enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  ' '  most  favored 
nation"  treatment.  By  that  phrase  is  meant  in 
Europe  that  the  nation  enjoying  such  privilege  can- 
.  not  be  subjected  to  higher  import  duties  on  its 
j)roducts  than- those  levied  on  similar  products  com- 
ing from  other  countries. 

The  German  view,  as  held  at  the  Foreign  OflSce 
and  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  that  the 
United  States  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  share 
in  special  benefits  given  by  Germany  to  certain 
European  states  in  exchange  for  other  specific  tariff 
reductions. 

Should  the  United  States  have  the  same  advan- 
tages without  giving  anything  in  return,  the  treaty 
countries  could  justly  complain  that  they  were,  in 
effect,  discriminated  against  because  from  them  cer- 
-tain  things  were  exacted  by  bargain  which  were 
freely  given  to  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  United  States  desire  to  take  up  the 
general  tariff  question  and  arrange  a  reciprocal 
agreement,  Germany  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
Otherwise,  Germany 's  new  general  tariff,  which 
also  goes  into  effect  March  1,  1906,  will  be  applied 
to  imports  from  the  United  States. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


Serious  Effect  on  Trade. 

Washington. — The  result  of  the  above  formal 
■<leelaration  to  this  effect  will  be  very  serious,  it  is 
feared,  and  Mr.  Tower  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  diflScult  and  complex  tasks  which  any  Ameri- 
■can  Ambassador  at  Berlin  has  yet  been  called  upon 
to  discharge. 

If  no  substitute  is  found,  the  United  States  and 
■Germany  will  soon  become  involved  in  a  tariff  war 
which  may  prove  disastrous,  in  view  of  the  vast 
amount  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  which 
would  be  affected. 

The  situation,  in  brief,  at  this  moment  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  July,  1900,  a  reciprocity  arrangement  was 
entered  into  between  America  and  Germany,  under 
Section  3  of  the  Dingley  act,  whereby,  in  return 
for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  German  argols,  brandies, 
■still  wines  and  works  of  art  entering  the  United 
States,  Germany  agreed  to  give  United  States 
products  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  reductions  accorded 
to  the  European  countries  above  named. 

The  State  Department  holds  that  the  new  con- 
ventions really  are  nothing  more  than  amendments 
-of  original  treaties,  and  that  therefore  the  spirit 
of  the  Dingley  act  agreement  would  seem  to  cause 
it  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  new  conventions. 
■Correspondence  is  now  passing  to  clear  up  this  dif- 
ference of  view. 

In  the  background  is  a  well-recognized  purpose 
-on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  cause 
the  United  States  greatly  to  enlarge  the  list  of  ar- 
ticles named  in  the  Dingley  agreement,  but  as  these 
are  limited  specially  in  the  Dingley  act,  that  object 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  negotiation  of  an  entire- 
ly new  reciprocity  treaty. 

As  the  German  Government  denounces  the  present 
agreement,  the  United  States  either  must  conclude 
■Buch  a  reciprocity  treaty  or  submit  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  most-favored  national  privilege  and 
the  imposition  on  American  imports  into  Germany 


of  full  maximum  tariff  rates,  which  in  many  cases 
will  be  practically  prohibitive,  and  probably  would 
cause  such  an  outcry  from  the  great  exporting  in- 
terests of  this  country  as  would  force  Congress  to 
retaliatory  legislation  and  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
great  tariff  war. 

If  Mr.  Tower  is  finally  impressed  with  the  sound- 
ness of  the  German  contention  respecting  the  inap- 
plicability of  the  existing  arrangement  to  the  new 
European  treaties  and  proceeds  to  draft  a  reci- 
procity treaty,  the  issue  will  be  transferred  squarely 
to  the  United  States  Senate  at  its  next  session.  This 
outcome,  it  is  stated,  is  probable. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


WILL   NOT   DODaS    TARIFF    WAB 


United  States  Unmoved  by  the  Kaiser's  Threat  to 
Close  German  Forts. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  United  States  has  picked 
up  the  tariff  gauntlet  which  Germany  has  thiown 
down.  There  will  be  no  treaty  of  reciprocity  nego- 
tiated with  her  if  Secretary  Shaw  and  members  of 
the  Senate  committee  of  foreign  relations  have 
their  way,  but  there  will  be  enacted  by  Congress 
during  the  coming  session  a  law  which  will  read  as 
follows: 

' '  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
directed  to  impose  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  duties,  upon  all  articles  imported 
from  any  nation  which  makes  a  discrimination  in 
any  way  against-  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States. ' ' 

It  is  a  drastic  policy  the  administration  author- 
ities in  Washington  are  considering  and  favoring, 
and  it  is  one  which  well  behooves  Germany  to  bear 
in  mind.  That  the  tariff  war,  of  which  the  above 
legislation  would  be  the  opening  gun,  will  lead  to 
the  embitterment  of  the  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  no  ofBcial  or  diplo- 
mat in  Washington  questions. 

England  and  France  Pleased. 

Agents  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  have 
been  apprehensive  that  Germany's  plausible  repre- 
sentations would  cause  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  policy  in  Moroc- 
co, are  quite  satisfied  with  this  appearance  of  a 
possible  rift  in  the  relations  between  the  American 
and  German  Governments.  Great  Britain,  which 
has  been  experiencing  a  condition  of  strained  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Empire  for  some  months, 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  any 
approachment  between  her  prospective  enemy  and 
this  country.  Japan,  which  looks  upon  Germany  as 
a  nation  with  which  some  day  she  will  come  in  con- 
flict— a  conviction  due  to  the  sympathetic  policy 
Kaiser  Wilhelra  has  pursued  in  respect  to  Russia — 
would  complacently  welcome  such  a  tariff  war. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Russia's  New   Treaty. 

St.  Petersburg,  May  21. — The  desirability  of  in- 
ducing Russia  to  revoke  the  imposition  of  the  maxi- 
mum duty  on  American  imports,  levied  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  imposition  of  a  counter-vailing  duty  by 
the  United  States  upon  Russian  sugar,  assumes  ad- 
ditional importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
Russo-German  tariff  will  form  the  basis  for  a  most 
favored  nation  clause. 

Russia  is  willing  to  waive  the  question  of  sugar, 
but  inissts  upon  the  removal  of  maximum  duties 
upon  the  by-products  of  petroleum,  which  affects 
English  vaseline  and  other  products  manufactured 
from  Russian  naptha. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
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THE    WORLD    AS   WILLIE    VIEWS    IT. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Germany,  an  Enfant  Terrible? 

MOROCCAN  INCIDENT  MAKES  NATIONS  STAND  IN  WONDER  AT 
THE  KAISER.— AN  ALLEGED  PASSION  FOR  BLOOD  AND  AN 
ALLEGED    NAPOLEONIC    AMBITION. 


When  Emperor  William  first  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Frederick  and  dismissed  Bis- 
marck from  the  imperial  council,  the  car- 
toonists of  America  had  considerable  fun 
with  him  as  the  ' '  enfant  terrible ' '  of  Evirope. 
He  was  represented  with  an  enormous  sword 
and  an  equally  enormous  strut  making  his 
way  down. the  aisle  of  nations.  None  knew 
at  that  time  exactly  whether  to  take  him  ser- 
iously or  to  ascribe  his  pomp  and  his  appar- 
ent folly  to  his  youth  and  inexperience. 


Recent  developments  appear  to  be  bring- 
ing back  somewhat  the  same  conditions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  Emperor  Wil- 
liam has  since  justified  his  title  to  office  and 
proved  that  the  apparent  vagaries  of  his 
earlier  years  were,  perhaps,  only  the  fore- 
shadowing of  a  deeply  set  and  most  keen 
and  far-reaching  ambition.  Supported  by 
the  sense  of  a  prosperous  industrial  nation 
behind  him,  and  with  what  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  military  equipment  in 
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the  world,  the  Kaiser  now  gives  strong  evi- 
dence of  a  passion  for  German  aggrandize- 
ment. As  he  plunged  boldly  into  China  by 
the  seizure  of  Kiaochau,  as  he  sought  to  gain 
foothold  in  Africa  by  his  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  so  he  has  taken  a  most  daring 
attitude  with  regard  to  Morocco,  and  other 
nations  stand  in  wonderment  and  apprehen- 
sion lest  they  should  be  face  to  face  with 
a  ruler  no  less  crafty  than  Napoleon  but 
whose  martial  genius  has  yet  to  be  tested. 
His  ways,  apparently,  are  as  impulsive  and 
incalculable  as  a  child's.  The  question  that 
yet  remains  is  the  determining  as  to  whether 
they  are  merely  of  infantile  fitfulness  or 
whether  they  are  re-enforced  by  a  sterling 
and  impressive,  well-prepared,  national  pur- 
pose. 


FOECaUG    THE    OTHERS'    HANDS 


Kaiser's  Stand  Creates  a   "Splendidly  Dramatic" 
Situation  in  Europe. 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  telegram  to  ' '  Oom 
Paul"  during  the  South  African  trouble,  the 
press  has  attached  extreme  and  fairly  sen- 
sational importance  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
German  Emperor's  real  attitude,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  dispatch.  But  as  these  lines 
were  being  written,  evidence  was  developing 
in  favor  of  a  peaceful  evolution,  and  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that,  after  all,  it  was 
only  the  ' '  enfant  terrible ' '  again. 

New  York. — A  special  to  the  Sun  from  Lon- 
don says:  It  is  probable  that  the  crisis  which 
Germany  is  forcing  upon  the  nations  will  soon 
assume  a  new  phase.  Every  move  thus  far  made 
by  the  Kaiser  has  been  aimed  at  France,  although 
they  have  been  chiefly  designed  to  damage  British 
interests.  The  government  of  this  country  has  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  shelter  itself  behind  its 
more  exposed  neighbor.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Lord  Lansdowne,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
will  soon  take  measures  to  make  his  position  clear 
and  the  issue  direct. 

The  policy  Germany  is  pursuing  toward  France, 
if  directed  against  England,  could  have  but  one 
result.  The  British  Government  is  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  put  the  genuineness  of  German  ag- 
gression to  the  test,  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  near  future.  'This  was 
clearly  indicated  in  Lansdowne 's  message  to  the 
t'rench  Government  yesterday,  when  he  said  Great 
Britain  was  prepared  to  support  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Morocco  agreement. 

It  is  understood  that  France,  replying  to  Ger- 
many 's  demand  for  an  international  conference  on 
Morocco,  will  consent,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
existing   agreement    to    which    France    is    a   party 


shall  be  interfered  with.  This  answer,  of  course, 
is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Anglo-French- 
Spanish  compact  must  stand. 

Great  Britain  May  Take  a  Hand. 

Germany  cannot  accept  it  without  abandoning 
her  chief  contention.  If  France,  under  further  pres- 
sure on  Monday,  gives  way  completely,  the  issue 
will  then  come  directly  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  for  no  conference  is  possible  without 
British  participation.  The  position  of  the  British 
Government  will  then  be  defined  without  hesita- 
tion. 

Meantime  preparations  for  all  eventualities  are 
proceeding  most  actively  in  the  three  countries 
concerned. 

The  situation  is  splendidly  dramatic,  and  never 
has  international  politics  presented  a  spectacle  of 
such  absorbing  interest.  Napoleon  himself  was 
scarcely  a  greater  figure  than  the  man  who  today 
is  seeking  to  control  the  destinies  of  Europe.  His 
qualities  in  several  respects  surpass  those  of  the 
"Little  Conquerer. "  "The  same  inordinate  ambi- 
tion is  tempered  with  patience  and  caution.  His 
mastery  of  statecraft  equals  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon,  who,  after  all,  was  a  mere  devastator. 
Half  of  Europe  fears  Emperor  William  will  emulate 
him  with  the  sword.  The  temptation  upon  him  at 
present  is  stupendous.  He  fully  believes  what  hib 
lieutenants  have  said  this  week,  that  France  is  at 
his  mercy.  The  issue  of  peace  or  war  rests  in  his 
hands  alone.  We  shall  soon  know  whether  his 
Napoleonic  ambition  is  accompanied  by  a  Napoleon- 
ic lack  of  conscience. 

A   German's   Bold   Declaration. 

Widespread  interest  has  been  attracted  by  the 
statement  of  the  German  case  against  France  by 
Prince  Donnersmarke,  the  German  confidential  en- 
voy to  France,  printed  in  Paris  Galois  recently.  It 
says  the  Prince,  first  of  all,  pointed  out  the  irrita- 
tion felt  by  the  German  Emperor  and  the  people 
at  France's  repudiating  the  efforts  of  Germany  to 
establish  courteous  relations  with  her.  Donners- 
marke continues:  "You  have  tried  to  separate  us 
from  a  power  with  which  we  are  allied,  and  that 
upon  the  advice  of  another  power  with  which  you 
established  entente.  Of  course,  you  have  the  right 
to  choose  your  friends  and  allies  as  you  like,  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  consider  fresh  consequences  which 
agreements  you  contract  entail  for  Germany.  If 
your  agreements  with  Great  Britain  were  aimed 
only  at  the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  we 
should  have  approved  sincerely.  Unfortunately, 
you  disposed,  without  consulting  us,  and  without 
informing  us,  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  in  which 
we  have  interests,  and  you  have  wounded  the  Em- 
peror and  people  to  the  quick.  Is  this  policy  which 
threatens  Germany  the  personal  policy  of  Delcasse 
or  is  it  ratified  by  France? 

' '  Be  sure  we  shall  not  wait  for  the  menace  to 
take  shape.  The  Emperor  does  not  want  war;  he 
wants  only  to  develop  German  commerce.  In  this 
respect  the  Emperor  is  naturally  in  rivalry  with 
Great  Britain,  which  devotes  her  attention  to  de- 
stroying the  navies  of  neighbors,  or,  better  still, 
to  prevent  them  from  existing  at  all.  It  behooves 
you  to  decide  whether  it  suits  you  to  serve  Eng- 
land's interest  and  to  confront  perils  you  are  ex- 
posing yourself  to  by  verbal  understanding  which 
you  are  prepared  to  transform  into  a  British  al- 
liance. 

"The  Emperor  respects  your  army.  He  knows 
its  merits  and  its  failings.  In  the  event  of  war  you 
may  be  victorious,  but  if  you  are  vanquished  peace 
will   be  signed  in  Paris.     Do  you  expect   England 
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to  make  common  cause  with  you  and  attempt  a 
diversion  which  you  might  profit  from  on  the 
German  coast  f  That  may  be.  Let  us  suppose  things 
are  as  .favorable  as  possible  for  you  and  she  bom- 
bards our  ports,  destroys  our  fleet  and  ruins  our 
colonies — with  your  milliards  we  repair  the  damage 
of  every  kind  that  she  has  done  us.  She  may  think 
herself  invulnerable  at  home,  but  if  we  occupied 
your  territory  she  will  be  powerless  to  dislodge 
us  thence." 


SEEKS    SINGLE  TREATY 


Emperoi  William   Plans   for   Religious  Uniflcatlon 
of   the    Empire. 

The  acts  of  Emperor  William  looking 
toward  national  expansion  cannot  be  viewed 
without  taking  into  consideration  his  pro- 
nounced and  continued  emphasis  upon  the 
place  of  religion  in  the  public  life  and  his 
unequivocal  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  It  is  this  association  of  ideas  that 
leads  to  the  suggestion  that  his  ambitions 
run  to  the  making  of  a  new  "Holy  Roman 
Empire. ' '    Said  two  of  the  latest  news  items : 

Rome,  June  10. — Negotiations  have  been  recent- 
ly opened  with  the  Vatican  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  abolition  of  the 
several  treaties  entered  into  by  the  church  with 
many  German  states  before  their  federation  into 
the  German  Empire.  These  treaties  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted by  a  unique  arrangement  through  which 
each  of  the  German  states  will  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  from  the  church  and  holidays  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  same  number  in  every  state. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  German  minister  at 
the  Vatican  shall  take  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
business  of  every  state,  while  at  present  all  matters 
are  settled  with  each  state  by  the  sending  of  spec- 
ial envoys. 

It  is  thought  that  the  principal  diflSculty  in  the 
way  will  be  the  opposition  of  Bavaria,  which  always 
has  insisted  on  a  special  representation  at  the  Vati- 
can and  a  special  nuncio  at  Munich,  but  it  is  hoped 
to  induce  the  Bavarian  government  to.  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  nuncio  at  Berlin,  who  shall 
have  charge  of  church  interests  all  over  the  German 
Empire. 

It  is  said  the  negotiations  have  been  started  at 
the  express  command  of  the  German  Emperor,  who 
wishes  the  full  unification  of  the  empire,  even  in 
this  matter  of  church  relations,  and  that  the  Vati- 
can is  in  favor  of  the  contemplated  innovation. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


WILLIAM    AND    THE    CATHOLICS 


Far  Beaching  Scheme  to  Become  the  Protector  in 
the  Orient. 

London. — ;-The  kaiser  makes  it  clear,  by  his  share 
in  the  resignation  of  those  German  Navy  League 
firebrands.  Gens.  Menges  and  Keim,  that  it  is  no 
part  of  his  present  policy  to  antagonize  England. 
These  resignations  are  not  unreasonably  associated 
with    the    significant    conference    just    held,    near 


Metz,  between  the  kaiser,  Chancellor  von  Bulow, 
and  Cardinals  Kopp  and  Fisher,  which,  according  to 
the  information  received  in  well-informed  quarters 
here,  really  concerned  the  kaiser's  desire  to  take 
the  place  which  France  will  vacate  as  the  conse- 
quence of  her  separation  of  church  and  state,  name- 
ly, that  of  protector  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Vatican  must  show  in  some  emphatic  way 
its  disapproval  of  the  power  which,  in  theory  at 
least,  has  broken  away  from  the  Papal  dominion, 
and  the  Papacy  often  seeks  friends  among  non-papal 
princes.  The  kaiser  fully  appreciates  the  very 
large  opportunities  which  will  be  opened  up  if  Ger- 
many should  secure  the  perpetual  right  of  inter- 
ference in  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  Pekin,  and 
everywhere  in  Asia  where  Roman  Catholics  are 
always  in  trouble  and  always  pleading  for  the  pro- 
tection of  some  European  power. 

The  Spectator  recalls  that  the  kaiser  obtained 
Kiaoehau  as  compensation  for  the  murder  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  he  might  also  properly  be  rewarded 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Vatican  influence  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  of  the  centre,  in  the  Reich- 
stag, in  favor  of  his  policy  of  naval  expansion. 
One  possible  lion  in  his  path  is  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  who  never  forget  holy  places. 
The  project  does  not  bode  well  for  international 
peace,  but,  as  the  Spectator,  after  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  project,  declares,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  such  strenuousness  in  behalf  of  Germany's 
claim  to  be  the  first  power  in  the  world. — New  York 
Post. 


THE   KAISER'S   PASSION  FOR   BLOOD 


Even  Physicians  Worried  at  William's  Desire  to 
Slaughter  Oame. 

However  much  or  little  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  following,  it  has  had  its  place  in  the 
press  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  common  view 
of  the  Emperor.  Should  there  be  honesty  in 
it,  even  to  a  minor  degree,  it  throws  light 
upon  the  fear  which  Europe  appears  to  cher- 
ish concerning  His  Majesty's  next  moves. 

Berlin. — Fond  though  most  Germans  are  of  hunt- 
ing, they  are  unable  to  understand  that  side  of  the 
kaiser's  character  which  drives  him  to  kill  every 
year  hundreds  of  animals,  oiten  in  a  very  unsports- 
manlike manner. 

In  fact,  many  Germans  are  openly  criticising  the 
bloodthirsty  tendencies  of  the  kaiser,  which  they 
consider  absolutely  abnormal.  He  recently  boasted 
of  having  killed  50,000  animals,  and  added:  "When 
I  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  animals  in  my 
forests  I  feel  sometimes  like  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Kolin,  when  he  cried  to  his  troops:  'Dogs,  do 
you  then  live  forever.'  I  hope  to  double  or  triple 
my  record  of  killing  within  the  next  ten  years.  If 
I  cannot  have  a  real  war  it  is  some  satisfaction  that 
I   can   at   least   practice   shooting   in   my   forests." 

Even  the  physicians  in  attendance  upon  the  em- 
peror are  sometimes  alarmed  at  his  passion  for  hunt- 
ing. "I  did  not  know,"  said  one  of  them  recently, 
"that  his  love  of  hunting  amounted  to  a  mania,  but 
this  I  now  know  to  be  so.  The  kaiser  had  a  passion 
for  shedding  blood,  and  his  surroundings  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  this  passion  which  causes  him  to 
feel  an  unnatural  satisfaction  whenever  he  signs 
a  death  sentence. 
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"The  fact  is  that  during  his  whole  reign  he  has 
never  commuted  a  death  sentence,  even  in  cases 
where  the  minister  of  justice  has  recommended 
mercy. 

' '  Once  when  at  a  certain  solemn  occasion  it  was 
thought  advisable  for  him  to  pardon  a  number  of 
offenders  as  an  act  of  special  mercy  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  disgust  to  the  minister:  'Well,  if  it  has  to 
be  done,  pick  out  a  few  men  sentenced  to  death  for 
having  defended  their  honor,  sword  or  pistol  in 
hand,  and  I  will  set  them  free.  As  for  the  others, 
let  them  swallow  their  medicine.  My  time  is  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  on  criminals.'  " — Kansas 
City  Star. 

ENEMIES    TO    BE    FRIENDS 


France  and  Germany  May  Become  Reconciled  at 
Early  Day. 

Unpleasant  and  foreboding  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  emphatic 
statement  in  diplomatic  circles  that  the  Em- 
peror is  playing,  after  all,  only  for  a  renewal 
of  friendly  relations  with  France.  Finding 
Russia  iinformidable,  and  France  not  likely 
to  gain  much  profit  from  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  the  opportunity  is  declared  to  be 
ripe  for  a  wiping  out  of  long-standing  dif- 
ferences, and  for  a  consequent  strengthening 
of  Germany  in  the  dominance  of  Europe. 
Said  the  press : 

London. — Is  the  time  ripe  for  the  Franco-German 
reconciliation?  Germany  thinks  it  is,  and  is  anxi- 
ous that  France  should  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.  Germany  is  quite  prepared  to  forgive  if 
France  will  forget,  and  the  kaiser  is  desirous  of 
getting  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the 
government  of  the  republic. 

This  statement  gives  fresh  significance  to  the 
kaiser's  recent  visit  to  the  French  embassy  in 
Berlin,  when  he  dined  with  the  French  ambassador. 

While  France  would  welcome  an  understanding 
with  Germany  she  is  not  prepared  to  throw  herself 
unconditionally  into  the  arms  of  the  kaiser.  She  is 
ready  for  a  reconciliation  with  her  ancient  enemy 
on  certain  conditions.  »  Here  are  the  statements  on 
both  sides: 

"I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  France,"  said  a  high  official  of  the 
German  embassy.  ' '  The  moment  is  ripe  for  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  on 
the  side  of  Germany  no  difficulty  need  be  felt  in 
arriving  at  that  understanding  if  France,  on  her 
side,  is  willing.  We  have  long  wished  it;  now  the 
moment,  I  think,  is  singularly  opportune." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


PRESIDENT    HOLDS    AIiOOF 


Adheres   to    Traditional    Policy   of    Avoiding   En- 
tangling Alliances  in  Morocco  Affair. 

America,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  carefully 
holding  aloof  from  the  Morocco  trouble, 
through  its  friendship  for  all  parties  to  the 
controversy.    Said  the  dispatches: 


Washington,  D.  C. — President  Roosevelt  has 
settled  the  question  as  to  Morocco  raised  by  the 
recent  sensational  declaration  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

This  government  will  not  side  with  Germany, 
despite  the  alluring  overtures  made  by  that  govern- 
ment, nor  will  it  uphold  the  policy  enunciated  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  their  entente  last 
year  in  connection  with  the  Moorish  empire.  The 
president  will  adhere  to  the  traditional  attitude 
which  found  birth  in  George  Washington's  famous 
declaration,  "No  entangling  alliances." 

The  president's  decision  has  found  expression  in 
cable  instructions  sent  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Loomis  to  Minister  Gummer  at  Tangier. 
' '  You  will  maintain  friendly  relations, ' '  the  minis- 
ter is  told,  ' '  with  the  German,  British  and  French 
ministers.  You  will  ascertain  promptly  and  report 
anything  they  may  do.  But  you  must  not  involve 
yourself  in  questions  which  have  been  raised  in 
connection  with  the  future  of  Morocco." 

Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  the  German  am- 
bassador, made  it  clear  in  setting  forth  these  as 
the  views  of  the  German  government  to  the  United 
States  that  it  was  not  intended  to  obtain  any  en- 
unciation of  the  American  policy  or  expression  of 
opinion  by  us.  What  was  sought  was  to  impress 
the  American  people  that  Germany  simply  was  ap- 
plying to  Morocco  the  principles  she  extended  to 
the  whole  world — preservation  of  the  property 
rights  which  have  been  recognized  by  the  law  of 
nations.  This,  interpreted,  means  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  all  nations,  strong  or  weak,  and  equality 
in  trade  competition. 

But  looking  at  the  question  from  all  points  of 
view  President  Eoosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft  de- 
cided that  American  intervention  in  the  dispute 
regarding  Morocco  would  not  only  be  a  violation 
of  the  past  policy  of  this  government  but  lead  to 
serious  international  complications  which  had  best 
be  avoided.  For  thirty  years,  certainly,  American 
trade  and  American  citizens  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights  in  Morocco  as  the  commerce  and  subjects  of 
other  nations.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
are  agreed  on  this  point. 

In  the  meantime  a  treaty  of  commerce  will  be 
negotiated  with  Morocco — Minister  Gummer  is 
charged  with  instructions  on  this  point — and  while 
it  is  true  if  France  absorbs  the  Moorish  kingdom 
that  all  existing  treaties  will  disappear,  so  many 
things  will  develop  before  this  can  come  to  pass 
that  it  is  deemed  highly  inexpedient  to  fetter  the 
future  policy  of  the  government. — John  Callan 
O'Laughlin  in   Chicago   Tribune. 


THREATS    TO    WORLD'S  PEACE 


War  Party  Looks  Covetously  on  Denmark,  Holland, 
Austria,  China  and  South  America. 
So  extensive  a  military  endowment  as  Ger- 
many carries  is  accompanied  necessarily  by 
a  "war  party"  or  clique;  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  volubility  of  this  clique,  as  much  as  to 
any  other  single  influence,  is  due  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Teutonic  Fatherland  will  not 
rest  satisfied  until  it  has  elevated  itself  to 
the  supremacy  of  Europe  by  force  of  arms. 
A  notable  piece  of  correspondence  in  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper  recently  summarized  the 
war  party 's  view  as  follows : 
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Berlin. — Germany's  war  party  is  a  force  which 
must  be  recognized  and  reckoned  with  in  interna- 
tional politics,  because  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  potent  political  influences  in  the  German 
empire.  At  present,  the  German  war  party  might 
just  as  well  be  designated  by  a  more  peaceful 
name,  such  as  the  German  imperalist  party,  or  the 
German  expansion  party,  since  its  immediate  aims 
are  rather  preparations  for  war  than  the  precipi- 
tation of  hostilities  with  any  other  country. 

The  moat  prominent  member  of  the  German  war 
party  is  the  German  emperor  himself  who  has  far- 
reaching  ambitions  regarding  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  his  dynasty.  Long  before  he  came  to 
the  imperial  throne,  William  n  was  full  of  romantic 
ideas  of  the  future  expansion  of  the  German  em- 
pire. He  is  a  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  he 
sees  visions  of  a  future  in  which  the  German  em- 
pire will  be  the  great  world  power,  enjoying  pre- 
dominance and  supremacy  over  all  other  countries, 
including  those  which  are  now  superior  to  her  in 
magnitude  and  strength.  The  emperor's  whole 
system  of  government,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
ascended  the  the  German  throne,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  one  prolonged  effort  to  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  German  empire  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  and  to  extend  German  in- 
fluences into  regions  in  which  the  German  flag 
was  formerly  quite  unknown.  His  naval  policy,  his 
interference  in  China  with  the  mailed  fist,  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Venezuelan  trouble  and  all  the 
other  features  of  his  foreign  policy  have  been 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  interna- 
tional power  of  Germany. 

The  German  emperor  is  supported  by  large  and 
influental  sections  of  the  German  nation,  in  his 
policy  of  foreign  expansion.  First  and  foremost, 
he  has  a  solid  phalanx  of  all  the  German  ofiScers 
of  the  German  army  and  the  German  navy  be- 
hind him  in  his  efforts  to  make  Germany  the  most 
formidable  naval  and  military  power  of  the  world. 

Seeks   Holland   and   Denmark. 

Germany  has  designs  on  Denmark,  because  the 
possession  of  Denmark  means  the  command  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic  sea.  That  command  would 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  Germany  in  the  event 
of  a  naval  war.  There  is  a  belief  current  in 
European  diplomatic  circles,  that  if  Germany  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  any  power  possessing  a 
formidable  fleet  she  would  seize  and  hold  Copen- 
hagen and  the  island  of  Zeeland.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain,  in  fact,  it  is  improbable,  that 
Germany  will  wait  until  some  hypothetical  war 
breaks  out  before  seizing  the  entrance  to  fhe 
Baltic   sea. 

In  Holland,  the  possibility  of  future  German  ag- 
gression is  fully  recognized  and  the  intensely  anti- 
German  feeling  which  prevails  among  all  sections 
of  the  Hollander  population  is  due  to  the  repugnance 
with  which  they  contemplate  the  prospect  of  being 
subjugated  by  their  powerful  neighbors. 

The  possession  of  Denmark,  which  will  include 
command  to  the  approach  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  which  will  supply  the  desired 
outlet  to  the  North  sea,  will  by  no  means  satisfy 
Germany's  thirst  for  expansion. 

When  the  Austrian  empire  is  ripe  for  dissolution, 
Germany  will  lay  claim  to  all  the  western  provinces 
of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  extending  from  Bohe- 
mia on  the  north  to  Cattaro  at  the  extreme  south 
of  Dalmatia.  The  conquest  of  Austria  will  not  only 
enlarge  the  German  empire  by  nearly  200,000  square 
miles,  but  it  will  give  Germany  an  outlet  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  as  well  as  a  grip  on  the  Balkan 
peninsula.     Just  as  Austria  is  now  one  of  the  two 


powers  possessing  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  so  will  Germany,  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  Austria,  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
solution  of  the  Balkan  problem.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  the  expansion  of  the  German  empire, 
down  the  Adriatic  coast  to  the  borders  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  may  ultimately  result  in  the  an- 
nexation of  a  .portion  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  when 
the  dissolution  of  Turkey  takes  place.  There  are 
members  of  the  German  war  party  who  have  visions 
of  a  future  German  empire  which  will  extend  from 
Jutland  on  the  north,  down  through  central  Europe 
to  Albania  and  Salonica  on  the  south.  Germany  will 
then  be  the  predominant  power  in  Europe  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  face  Russia  single  handed. 

•  The  adherents  of  the  German  war  party  recog- 
nize that  mere  territorial  expansion  in  Europe  will 
not  suffice  to  make  Germany  a  world  power,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  European  power,  consequently  they 
look  forward  to  expansion  in  Africa,  in  South 
America  and  in  China. — George  Weiss  in  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 


NOT    TO    SEEK    CONQUEST 


No  Hohenzollem  World  Power  Except  by  Peaceful 
Means. 
From  time  to  time  Emperor  William  eon- 
founds  the  martial  reputation  which  he  has 
gained  by  an  equally  positive  exhibition  of 
determination  to  avoid  the  martial,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  following  news  dispatch : 

Bremen. — At  a  banquet  in  the  Town  hall  recently 
given  in  honor  of  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to 
Emperor  Frederick,  Burgomaster  Pauli  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  referred  to  the  first  German  fleet 
having  been  sold  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer, 
and  said  that  the  model  of  the  Admiral's  ship  of 
that  fleet  was  in  the  Bremen  Town  hall. 

Emperor  William  replied  to  the  Burgomaster's 
speech.  He  said  that  when  he  was  a  youth  he 
stood  by  that  model  and  felt  deeply  enraged  at 
the  disgrace  done  the  German  flag.  That,  perhaps, 
showed  him  how  to  comprehend  the  tasks  of  the 
German  empire.  He  had  then  sworn  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  flag.  He  had  sworn  that  when  he 
became  the  head  of  the  government  he  would  "do 
everything  possible  to  let  bayonets  and  cannon  rest, 
but  to  keep  the  bayonets  sharp  and  the  cannon 
ready  so  that  envy  and  greed  from  without  would 
not  disturb  us  in  tending  our  garden  or  in  build- 
ing our  beautiful  homes." 

"I  vowed,"  the  emperor  continued,  "never  to 
strike  for  world  mastery.  The  world  empire  that 
I  then  dreamed  of  was  to  create  for  the  German 
empire  on  all  sides  the  most  absolute  confidence  as 
a  quiet,  honest,  and  peaceable  neighbor. 

"I  have  vowed  that  if  ever  the  time  comes 
when  history  shall  speak  of  a  German  world  power 
or  a  Hohenzollem  world  power  this  shall  not  be 
based  upon  conquest,  but  shall  come  about  through 
the  mutual  striving  of  nations  after  common  pur- 
poses. ' ' — New  York  Times. 


INTENSITY    OF    OEEMAN    FEELXNG 


A  Field  for  Years  Systematically  Exploited  With  a 
View  to  Settlement. 
The   intensity  of  French  agitation   over  the   at- 
titude of  Germany,  in  Morocco,  is  illustrated  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  on  "The  Pan- 
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Germans  and  Morocco."  The  writer  says  that  the 
Pan-German  organs  have  been  systematically  ex- 
ploiting Morocco  as  a  field  for  German  settlement, 
recalling  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  German 
traveller  and  explorer,  Rohifs,  twenty  years  ago 
in  favor  of  that  View,  and  the  contention  of  Prof. 
Theobald  Fisher  of  Marburg,  that  Morocco  is 
healthier  and  more  fertile  than  Algeria.  All  last 
year  they  spoke  constantly  of  Morocco,  drawing 
a  most  attractive  picture  of  the  country  and  ex- 
horting the  government  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  opening  up  to  Germany  a 
new  and  rich  colony.  On  February  27,  1904,  con- 
tinues the  Echo,  Herr  Ernst  Hasse,  the  president 
of  the  Pan-Germanic  Union,  published  an  article 
urging  Germany  to  take  advantage  of  Russia's 
engagements  in  the  Far  East  to  push  her  own 
interests  in  Morocco,  and  also  to  create  "a 
central  European  Customs  Union  which  would  take 
German  interests  into  account.  Why  should  not 
Germany  even  now  say  a  plain  word  on  article  11. 
of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  which  would  leave  an 
open  field  for  our  economic  interests?  We  might, 
for  instance,  oblige  France  to  enter  into  that  Zoll- 
verin,  or  to  leave  Germany  at  liberty  to  conclude 
treaties  of  commerce  with  her  other  neighbors, 
overriding  the  most-favored-nation  system."  Herr 
Hasse,  says  the  Echo,  next  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  ambassador  in  Berlin,  the  Marquis  de 
Noailles,  asked  the  German  minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  1902,  what  compensation  Germany  would 
claim  in  case  of  an  understanding  with  regard  to 
Morocco  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
The  minister  is  said  to  have  demanded  a  coaling 
station  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  Rabat,  Casa- 
blanca, or  Mogador,  and  it  was  impossible,  said  Herr 
Hasse,  that  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  demand 
control  of  the  hinterland  "which  was  indispensible 
for  cotton  plantations. ' '  In  April,  1894,  adds  the 
Echo,  the  Pan-Germanic  Union  sent  an  address  to 
Count  Bulow  urging  him  to  take  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion into  earnest  consideration. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


THE     SOKE     OF     CONTENTION 


Emperor  William's  Hand  Gave  Check  to  France's 
' '  Peaceful  Penetration. ' ' 

Four  diplomatic  missions  of  European  powers 
are  assembling  at  Fez,  the  sacred  capital  of  Mo- 
rocco. This  is  no  mere  coincidence  in  the  long 
drawn  out  story  of  Morocco's  decay.  The  cir- 
cumstance resembles  the  ill-omened  gathering  of 
birds  of  prey  watching  for  the  expiring  agony  of 
the  camel  and  his  rider  in  the  desert. 

Bismark  with  his  prescient  glance  foresaw  the 
coming  struggle  for  the  inheritance  of  the  rulers 
of  the  "Land  of  the  Moors."  The  Moroccan  ques- 
tion, he  foretold,  would  be  in  the  west  as  diflScult 
a  problem  for  European  statesmen  as  that  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  near  east,  and  Morocco  a  bone  of 
contention  among  the  western  powers  no  less  than 
those  other  lands  at  the  further  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean over  which  the  Sultan  claims  suzerainty. 

For  years  the  Moroccan  controversy  has  smould- 
ered. Recently,  under  the  rule  of  a  young,  power- 
less sultan,  open  rebellion  has  flourished.  Anarchy 
prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  at  the 
ports,  especially  Tangier,  the  ante-chamber  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  property  of  Europeans,  and  even  their 
lives  are  in  jeopardy.  But  this  state  of  things  was 
regarded  as  norma),  and  the  steps  being  taken  by 
the  powers  immediately  interested  to  bring  about 
a  gradual  change  might  have  passed  for  some  time 
longer   comparatively  unheeded   had  not   a   search- 


light been  thrown  upon  the  dark  places  of  Mo- 
roccan affairs  by  the  unexpected  intervention  of 
the  Emperor  William  of  Germany  during  his  Med- 
iterranean cruises. 

The  kaiser's  address  to  the  German  colony  at 
Tangier,  whether  exaggerated  by  report  or  not,  and 
his  reception  by  the  Moorish  authorities,  though 
modified  from  its  original  scope,  fell  as  a  bomb  upon 
France.  The  policy  of  "peaceful  penetration," 
which  French  statesmen  declared  to  be  their  aim, 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  fulfillment. 

M.  Delcasse,  the  indispensible  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  France,  had  apparently  prepared  the  way 
for  the  smooth  working  of  this  policy  by  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  one  the  power 
whose  commercial  interests  were  most  affected,  the 
other  the  most  likely  to  view  with  jealousy  her 
powerful  neighbor's  advance  in  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. The  kaiser's  pronouncement  was  a  rude 
reminder  that  Germany  was  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  these  arrangements  for  the  future  of  Morocco. 
A  new  diplomatic  struggle  has  begun  and  is  big 
with  possibilities  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
world  powers.  Hence  the  four  missions  of  France, 
Germany,  Britain  and  Spain  taking  up  their  sta- 
tion at  the  heart  of  Morocco. 

France  First  in  the  Field. 

France  is  first  in  the  field.  Her  representative 
is  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  one  of  the  best  ^ents 
in  the  service  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  whence  French 
diplomacy  takes  its  direction.  He  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Tangier  for  four  years  and  by  long  ex- 
perience of  the  Moors  in  Algeria  and  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  with  his  special  knowledge 
of  Oriental  modes  of  thought,  is  qualified  to  carry 
out  French  aims.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mme.  Tail- 
landier, who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  instruction 
of  Mussulman  children  with  great  success,  and  the 
members  of  M.  Taillandier 's  staff  have  been  selected 
to  give  France  the  strongest  standing  with  the  sul- 
tan's native  advisers. 

The  entry  of  the  mission  early  in  the  present 
year  was  an  imposing  spectacle.  M.  Saint-Rene 
Taillandier  opened  negotiations  and  laid  before 
the  sultan's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  scheme  of 
reforms  practically  involving  a  protectorate  of  the 
country  of  France. 

Count  von  Tattenbach,  the  special  envoy  of  Ger- 
many, has  not  the  minute  acquaintance  with  Mo- 
rocco enjoyed  by  his  French  rival,  but  is  highly 
regarded  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  ofBce.  After  his 
nomination  the  political  significance  of  the  mission 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  three  promi- 
nent officers  of  the  German  army  named  by  Emperor 
William  himself  when  he  was  at  Taormina.  'These 
are  Colonel  von  Schenk,  of  the  Alexander  Grena- 
dier Guards;  Major  von  Senden,  German  Military 
Attache  at  Madrid,  and  Captain  von  Kleist,  of  the 
German    headquarters    staff. 

Major  von  Senden  accompanied  the  kaiser  during 
the  whole  of  his  Mediterranean  tour  and  is  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  his  personal  views  on  the  Mo- 
roccan situation,  a  further  indication  that  the 
new  development  in  Morocco  must  be  ascribed  sole- 
ly to  the  emperor's  personal  initiative. 

Count  von  Tattenbach  has  been  German  Minister 
at  Lisbon.  He  went  ostensibly  to  Fez  as  a  bearer 
of  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  William, 
thanking  the  sultan  for  the  welcome  received  by  the 
Emperor  at  Tangier,  and  to  convey  to  him  the 
Order  of  the   Red   Eagle. 

(Germany's  Bold  Policy 

The  count  put  the  German  policy  concisely  when 
ho   declared: — 
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"As  regards  Morocco,  Germany  is  a  party  to  the 
Madrid  convention,  and  has  consequently  enjoyed 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment.  Besides,  Ger- 
man trade  has  gained  a  foothold  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  ignore.  Therefore,  when  we  saw  an 
attempt  being  made  to  introduce  the  same  policy 
of  preference  into  Morocco  as  we  have  found  in 
South  Africa  after  the  Boer  war,  as  well  as  in 
Tunis,  we  were  compelled  to  protest.  Had  France 
communicated  with  Germany  much  trouble  would 
have  been  avoided.  When  powers  are  neighbors 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  avoid  misunderstand-  ' 
ings.  Germany  would  have  pointed  out  to  France 
the  incompatibility  of  private  agreements  between 
.  individual  powers  when  there  existed  an  interna- 
tional convention  to  which  the  sultan  of  Morocco 
also  was  a  party.  France  has  now  offered  to  enter 
into  pourparlers  and  is  apparently  willing  to  make 
concessions. 

"But  Germany  cannot  make  herself  guilty  of  the 
same  error  of  which  she  accused  other  powers,  name- 
ly, that  of  going  behind  the  Madrid  convention. 
Germany's  course  is  clear.  She  claims  equal  rights 
with  other  nations  and  insists  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  Moorish  empire." 

The  growing  need  of  Germany  for  room  for  de- 
velopment is  the  motive,  he  explained,  of  the  Ger- 
man mission  to  Fez  on  which  he  set  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  The  population  of  Germany 
is  rapildy  increasing  and  a  solicitous  government 
has  to  see  that  means  of  existence  are  provided. 
In  the  second  place  the  extension  of  German  com- 
merce and  industry  demands  protection  against 
the  handicaps  which  it  is  sought  to  impose  on  them 
abroad.  Other  powers  have  great  colonies  where 
they  can  favor  their  own  trade  by  special  tariffs. 
Germany's  colonies  are  few  and  small  and  Germany, 
said  the  count,  in  attempting  any  move,  has  invari- 
ably found  a  coalition  of  powers  striving  to  thwart 
her  aims. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Germany's  policy 
aims  at  restoring  the  status  quo  before  the  Anglo- 
French  convention,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  accept  as 
reasonable  the  fears  expressed  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many that  the  "open  door"  will  not  be  respected 
under  the  French  regime,  sanctioned  by  that  com- 
pact, as  it  expressly  stipulates  therein  that  the 
commercial  freedom  of  all  other  countries  should 
be  safeguarded. 

Britain  Backs  Friuice. 

Mr.  Gerard  Lowther,  the  British  envoy  is  well 
known  at  Washington,  where  he  was  secretary  of 
the  British  Embassy  from  1899  to  1901,  when  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Chili.  When  he  came  to 
Washington  he  had  already  served  in  Madrid,  Con- 
stantinople and  Vienna,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  rising  diplomatists  in  the  service.  From  Chili 
he  was  transferred  last  year  to  Tangier,  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Alice  Blight,  of  Philadelphia  and 
Newport,  taking  place  last  March   in  London. 

Mr.  Lowther  has  been  sent  expressly  to  Fez,  not 
merely  to  present  his  credentials,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  would  not  have  been  done  before  the 
autumn,  but  to  give  practical  fulfilment  to  the 
clause  of  the  Anglo-French  convention  under  which 
the  two  governments  are  mutually  pledged  to  lend 
their  diplomatic  support  to  the  execution  of  that 
convention.  Great  Britain  holds  that  France  has 
submitted  to  the  sultan  of  Morocco  propositions 
strictly  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  accord  of 
April  8,  1904,  threatening  the  interest  of  no  third 
power,  guaranteeing  the  security  of  Morocco  and 
providing  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  coun- 
try without  sudden  transition.    France  and  Britain 


therefore,  will  be  found  hand  in  hand  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  French  policy. 

The  fourth  mission  on  its  way  to  Fez  is  that 
of  Spain  under  Senor  Llavera.  Here,  again,  a 
treaty  concluded  by  M.  Delcasse  with  Spain  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  French  protectorate  and  has- 
raised   a   barrier,  against   the   German   emperor. 

Under  the  Franco-Spanish  convention  in  Morocco 
of  October  7,  1904,  the  two  countries  came  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  which  it  will  be- 
diflBcult  to  disturb,  though  it  is  to  remain  secret 
and  will  not  become  fully  valid  for  fifteen  years. 
France  obtained  Spanish  acquiescence  in  her  work 
of  pacific  penetration  in  Morocco  by  granting  to- 
Spain  her  recognition  of  a  certain  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  towns  of  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  it  is 
said,  are  to  come  within  Spain's  sphere,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  coast,  including  Ceuta  and  positions 
opposite  Gibraltar,  are  to  be  neutralized.  Spanish 
economic  interests  are  safeguarded  by  special 
customs  tariffs  and  a  certain  number  of  Spanish 
officials  will  receive  posts  in  the  customs  service. 

Nor  will  Germany  gain  much  encouragement  from- 
her  Italian  ally  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  the 
Franco-Italian  agreement  concerning  Tunis  will 
next  year  be  ten  years  old  and  the  advance  of 
France  in  Morocco  is  only  likely  to  hasten  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Tripoli,  which  France  on  her 
side  has  agreed  to  recognize  when  it  is  seriously 
undertaken. 

The  report  that  Signer  Tittoni  has  opened  ne- 
gotiations at  Constantinople  for  the  transfer  of 
Tripoli  to  Italian  administration  on  terms  similar 
to  those  on  which  Britain  holds  Cyprus  here  again 
signifies  close  accord  on  the  Moroccan  question  be- 
tween Italy  and  France. 

The  Kaiser's  Motives. 

In  the  play  of  rival  interests  in  Morocco  the  Ger- 
man envoy  will  find  himself  opposed  to  the  united 
front  of  the  representatives  of  France,  Britain  and 
Spain,  and  can  only  hope  to  obtain  success  for  an 
alternative  policy  by  an  appeal  to  the  Moors  them- 
selves. French  eyes  see  in  the  kaiser's  sudden 
political  move,  twelve  months  after  the  conclusioni 
of  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  an  apparently  pas- 
sive acquiescence  during  that  period  in  the  arrange- 
ment involved  in  Morocco  and  a  resolve  to  turn  to- 
account  the  altered  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  Eusso-Japanese  war. 

Germany,  the  emperor's  enemies  insist,  sefes  the- 
pressure  on  her  eastern  flank  removed  by  the  dis- 
asters of  Russia  in  the  Far  East— especially  after 
the  battle  of  Mukden — and  her  discontent  at  home. 
France  finds  herself  embarrassed  by  her  alliance 
with  Eussia,  with  a  growing  disinclination  to  be 
drawn  into  the  struggle  owing  to  the  rapproche- 
ment with  Britain. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  for  asserting  the  might 
of  Germany,  which  had  felt  herself  ignored  and 
neglected,  and  the  German  intervention  in  Morocco- 
was  intended  to  show  the  world  that  in  no  quarter 
of  the  globe  is  the  German  empire  a  negligible- 
quantity. — New  York  Herald. 

Distribution  of  Immigrants. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,, 
holds  that  the  immigration  problem  is  the  most 
serious  that  faces  the  country,  its  chief  diflSculty 
being  the  question  of  distribution.  A  few  days 
ago  he  received  a  letter  from  Louisiana  saying  that 
state  alone  can  give  employment  to  100,000  work- 
ers in  the  field.  The  western  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  stands  in  equal  need,  but  concentra- 
tion in  the  cities  goes  on  steadily.  He  thinks  it 
is  time  for  congress  to  take  action. — Cleveland: 
Plaindealer. 
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Peace    For    Fifty    Years  ? 

EUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  APPROACHING  ITS  LAST  STAGES.— 
JAPAN  INSISTS  UPON  GUARANTEES  LIKELY  TO  AFFECT 
THE  WHOLE  FUTURE  OF  ASIA.  —  POSSIBLE  NEW  DANGER 
POINTS. 


Inasmuch  as  it  was  the  continued  evasion 
and  apparent  equivocation  on  the  part  of 
Russia  that  led  to  the  declaration  of  vs^ar  by 
Japan,  the  peace  prospects  which  have  been 
so  fortunately  brought  about  during  the  past 
month  by  President  Roosevelt  are  necessarily 
conditioned  upon  the  amount  of  assurance 
the  Mikado  feels  is  given  to  him  that  peace 
will  be  maintained  when  once  concluded. 
The  war  party  in  Russia  has  not  inspired 
confidence  in  this  regard,  even  though  the  ne- 
gotiations for  terminating  the  war  have  been 
progressing  directly  between  the  Czar  and 
the  American  Execvitive. 

Japan  has  caused  it  to  be  made  known 
through  one  of  her  many  candid  and  mani- 
festly able  diplomats  that  she  will  consent 
to  no  terms  that  do  not  insure  the  proposed 
peace  for  at  least  fifty  years.  This  means 
that,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  move- 
ments of  conquest  or  of  territorial  occupa- 
tion in  the  Orient  must  be  terminated.  It 
means  also  that  Japan  is  determined  to  guar- 
antee the  Asiatic  races  the  undisturbed  de- 
velopment of  their  own  national  life  and 
purposes;  and,  since  even  remote  Tibet  has 
been  opened  to  the  influences  of  modern 
methods  and  standards,  there  is  scarcely  a 
phase  of  Oriental  affairs  that  is  not  affected. 
The  British  treaty  with  the  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  struggle  between  Germany, 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  France  over  the 
dominance  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  access  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  even,  remotely,  the 
control  of •  the  east  coast  of  Africa  are  in- 
volved. With  Japan  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  with  England  in  strong  new  alli- 
ance with  France,  a  peace  which  binds  Rus- 


sia to  abate  her  military  and  naval  expan- 
sion in  the  regions  from  which  Japan  has 
just  driven  her  must  necessarily  be  of  pro- 
found significance  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  nations  as  the  "course  of  empire"  moves 
westward. 


TBIED     TO     SAVE     RUSSIA 


Late  Paul  Lessar  Saw  Impending  Trout)le  in 
Prophetic  Vision. 
It  begins  to  appear  that  Russia  was  never 
without  the  wiser  counsel  which  might  have 
saved  her  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  but  the 
war  party  and  the  reactionary  head  of  the 
church  prevailed.  Now  that  the  crisis  has 
passed  and  silence  is  no  longer  the  test  of 
loyalty,  the  full  truth  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  war  is  beginning  to  be  told,  even  in 
Russia.  M.  De  Witte,  for  instance,  has  not 
hesitated  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  dis- 
regarded and  contemned,  and  now  comes  the 
following  pathetic  story,  of  the  trusted  and 
able  minister  of  the  Czar  at  Pekin : 

Paul  Lessar,  whose  death  was  announced  quite 
recently,  had,  it  seems,  a  prophetic  vision.  He 
foresaw  clearly  enough  the  trouble  that  Eussia 
was  preparing  for  herself  in  Manchuria.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  M.  Lessar,  in  1902,  said  that 
he  returned  to  die  at  his  post  in  Pekin  on  account 
of  Manchuria.  "It  is  not  for  Manchuria  I  must  go 
back;  it  is  to  get  rid  of  Manchuria.  That  last 
service  I  hope  to  render  Eussia  before  I  die.  1 
could  not  rest  in  peace  if  I  felt  I  had  failed  to  do 
what  I  can  to  save  Eussia  from  the  suicidal  folly 
of  retaining  Manchuria.  Arrangements  there  must 
be,  of  course,  before  the  evacuation,  but  I  regard 
its  evacuation  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
Eussia.  That  must  be  secured  at  all  costs."  To 
a  question,  Was  he  afraid  of  war?  M.  Lessar  made 
answer:  "It  is  not  war  so  much  I  fear  as  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  our  frontier  so  as  to  include  a  vast 
territory  peopled  by  millions  of  Chinese  whom  we 
have  neither  the  administrators  to  govern,  the 
soldiers  to  control,  nor  the  money  to  spare  for  their 
government."     M.  Lessar,  in  the  course  of  further 
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conversation  said:  "The  day  on  which  Russia 
extends  the  frontier  to  include  any  large  number  of 
Chinamen  as  Russian  subjects  will  be  fatal  to  Eus- 
sian  rule  in  Siberia.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  hard 
put  to  keep  the  Chinese  out  of  the  Siberian  lands. 
If  we  annexed  Manchuria,  all  attempts  to  stem  the 
flood  of  Chinese  immigration  must  be  abandoned. 
Every  Chinese  settler  would  claim  to  have  been 
originally  a  Russian  subject.  They  would  crowd  in 
every  year  and  crowd  us  out."  He  added  that  he 
believed  M.  Witte  was  strong  for  evacuation,  as 
were  Count  Lamsdorff  and  the  czar.  "Against  us 
we  have  the  army,  with  Kuropatkin  at  its  head. 
He  is  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  retaining  every- 
thing now  in  our  possession.  But,"  concluded  M. 
Lessar,  "it  is  madness- — suicidal  madness." — New 
York  Post. 


EUBOFE   AlVCAZED 


Paralyzing  Effect  of  Japan's  Triumph.     All  Esti- 
mates of  Asiatic  Capacity  Being  Upset. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  brilliant  strokes 
during  the  war,  the  overwhelming  catastro- 
phe brought  upon  Rojestvensky  by  the 
Japanese  fleet  startled  all  observers,  and 
again  aroused  the  nations  to  a  sense  of  the 
latent  power  that  exists  in  the  awakened 
countries  of  Asia.  Said  the  press  dispatches 
after  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan : 

London. — Englishmen  just  now  are  doing  much 
hard  thinking.  They  realize  that  the  events  in 
the  Far  East  will  open  up  a  new  world  and  a  new 
set  of  political  conditions.  The  Spectator  does 
not  exaggerate  the  first  English  impression  when  it 
says:  "Such  a  success  achieved  at  sea  by  an  Asiatic 
power  almost  paralyzes  the  imagination.  It  com- 
pels Europe  to  revise  all  her  ideas,  not  only  of 
Asiatic  strength,  but  of  Asiatic  capacity,  and  sup- 
plies some  reasonable  ground  for  a  dreamy  belief 
that  the  future  distribution  of  world-power  may 
be  settled  on  lines  which  hitherto  have  never  en- 
tered into  the  calculations  of  statesmen.  Much 
nonesense  has  been  talked  about  the  Yellow  peril, 
but  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  new  and 
immense  power  has  established  its  claim  to  a  new 
and  heavy  vote  in  the  international  council  of  man- 
kind."— New  York  Evening  Post. 


SI.AUOHTER    AinO    ITS    CAUSE 


Russian  Disaster  In  Sea  of  Japan  Brought  About  by 
Keglect  and  Lack  of  Information. 

In  the  end,  and  despite  all  buoyant  ex- 
pectations to  the  contrary,  the  Russian  ad- 
miral proved  no  more  eflScient  or  full  of 
foresight  than  Kuropatkin.  He  went  into  the 
battle  without  preparation  and  utterly  with- 
out information  as  to  his  enemy's  probable 
presence.  The  pitiful  story  of  the  affair  was 
thus  related  in  the  Associated  Press,  no 
better  or  more  graphic  accounts  being  forth- 
coming as  yet  from  any  other  sources : 


Vladivostok,  June  12. — A  series  of  interviews 
which  the  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
had  with  naval  officers  who  survived  the  battle  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan  has  developed  a  most  sensational 
story  of  the  causes  of  the  Russian  disaster  first  of 
all  and  the  complete  demoralization  which  followed 
the  sinking  of  the  flagship  Kniaz  SouvarofiE  and  the 
wounding  of  A-dmiral  Rojestvensky. 

It  is  explained  that  not  a  single  oflScer  of  the 
fleet  knew  the  commander-in-chief's  plans.  The 
admirals  in  command  of  divisions  knew  no  more 
than  the  sublieutenants  and  had  to  rely  only  on 
the  signals  of  the  flagship.  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  on 
whom  the  command  devolved,  had  seen  Rojestven- 
sky only  once  after  the  juncture  of  their  squadrons 
and  then  only  for  fifteen  minutes. 

All  the  stories  of  extensive  target  practice  in 
Madagascar  it  seems  were  false.  During  the  en- 
tire voyage  there  was  practically  no  training  in 
gunnery  worth  the  name,  and  the  big  gun  practice 
was  confined  to  three  shots  per  vessel.  Ugly  stories 
are  told  of  the  happenings  at  Madagascar.  Some 
of  the  crews  certainly  were  untrained  in  gunnery, 
and,  exhausted  by  the  eight  months'  voyage  under 
trying  moral  and  physical  conditions,  were  no  match 
for  the  veteran  Japanese,  whose  marksmanship  was 
wonderful.  The  Japanese  concentrated  their  fire  on 
one  ship  until  she  was  placed  out  of  action  and 
then  on  another,  thus  successively  sinking  the 
Oslabya,  Alexander  III  and  Kniaz  Souvaroff. 

Some  ships  developed  deplorable  structural  de- 
fects. The  Oslabya  sank  without  having  a  single 
hole  below  the  water  line.  Heavy  seas  entered  the 
vessel  above  the  water  line  and  the  water  tight 
compartments,  which  were  changed  several  times 
during  the  voyage,  did  not  stand  the  strain  they 
had  been  calculated  to  stand  and  burst,  flooding 
and  heeling  the  vessel  over  until  she  turned  turtle. 

Lack  of  homogeneity  among  the  ships  made  it 
impossible  to  maneuver  in  harmony.  The  Vladimir 
Monamoch,  Admiral  Oushakoff  and  Admiral  Senia- 
vin  had  to  lag  behind,  on  this  account  becoming 
easy  victims.  Finally  the  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted after  the  first  day's  fight. 

Even  the  very  morning  of  the  battle  while  the 
buzzing  of  the  wireless  instruments  on  the  Russian 
ships  showed  that  the  .Japanese  scouts  were  com- 
municating his  dispositions  to  Admiral  Togo,  Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky  continued  his  careless  maneu- 
vering and  when  the  Japanese  actually  appeared 
the  Russians  were  caught  in  an  impossible  forma- 
tion and  were  attacked  on  three  fronts.  Rojest- 
vensky's  position  was  cramped  and  his  transports 
were  badly  placed  and  caused  confusion.  While  the 
Japanese  were  raining  projectiles  from  machine 
guns  on  the  Russian  ships,  the  latter  were  huddled 
together,  blanketing  each  other's  fire.  Only  the 
leaders  of  the  columns  could  bring  their  guns  to 
bear  and  even  those  the  untrained  gunners  fired 
wildly.  To  render  matters  worse,  the  mines  and 
floating  torpedoes  sown  in  the  paths  of  the  Russian 
division  added  to  the  confusion.  The  Borodino, 
Admiral  Nakhimoff  and  Navarin  fell  victims  to 
these  obstructions. 

This  is  a  heart-rending  narrative  that  Russia  and 
the  world  should  know.  The  sailors  and  officers 
were  not  altogether  to  blame.  The  main  fault  lies 
elsewhere.  There  were  many  heroes  among  the  Rus- 
sians. Capt.  Berkh  of  the  Oslabya  committing  sui- 
cide on  her  bridge  as  the  ship  sank  rather  than 
save  himself.  There  were  thousands  of  other  heroes 
whose  names  the  world  will  never  know. — Associated 
Press. 
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PEOFIiE'S    DEMAND     ON     THE     CZAS 


have    their    will    fulfilled.      The    extent    to 

„      ^       „     ,   «      ,      TZv.    ™        J  -KT    J    *  which  such  was  the  ease  is  shown  in  the 

Zemstvos  Speak  Openly  of  the  War  and  Need  of  a  ~          „ 

Popular  Assembly.  action  of  the  Zemstvos : 

As   was   freely   forecast   in   the   press,   the  Moscow^  June  9.— The  following  remarkable  ad- 

naval  disaster  precipitated  a  dramatic  cli-  d^-ess,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Czar  by  a 

.          .        .      T>       •         T  deputization  of  the  reformers  who  took  part  in  the 

max  m  the  internal  situation  m  Russia.     It  congress  of  Zemstvos  in  Moscow,  is  the  most  pro- 


JAPAN'S  "WISE  MEN"  PBOBABLY  CAN  HANDLE  THE  THREATENED  " OVEEWHELMING 

AMBITION." 

— Chicago  Record  Herald. 


seemed  suddenly  to  take  away  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  demand  for  reform  all  submissive- 
ness  and  all  reserve,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
a   confident   and  resolute   determination  to 


nounccd  and  at  the  same  time  the  boldest  demand 
for  a  constitution  yet  formulated: 

"Sire,  Russia  has  been  drawn  into  this  disastrous 
war  by  the  criminal  abuses  and  negligence  of  your 
counselors.  More  menacing  than  the  exterior  peril 
is  the  prospect  of  civil  war  waged  by  your  people 
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against  all  the  vices  of  a  dangerous  and  ignorant 
bureaucracy. 

"You  have  decided  to  convoke  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  in  order  that,  working  in  com- 
mon, they  may  reorganize  our  country.  But  your 
command  has  remained  up  to  the  present  unfulfilled. 
Society  is  disturbed  by  rumors  of  schemes  to  sub- 
stitute a  conference  of  classes  for  a  national  repre- 
sentation. 

' '  Sire,  before  it  is  too  late,  command  the  convo- 
cation of  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  for 
that  purpose  by  all  your  subjects  on  an  equal  fran- 
chise and  without  distinction.  Let  the  elected 
representatives  decide,  with  you,  the  vital  question 
of  war  or  peace.  Let  them  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  or  else  reject  it,  thus  transforming 
the  present  war  into  a  national  war. 

' '  Sire,  in  your  hands  are  the  honor  and  might  of 
Russia  and  her  internal  peace,  on  which  external 
peace  depends.  In  your  hand  is  your  empire,  which 
you  inherited  from  your  ancestors.  Sire,  do  not 
delay.  Great  is  your  responsibility  before  God  and 
Eussia  in  this  terrible  hour  of  national  trial." 

This  manifesto — for  the  document  bears  the  char- 
acter rather  of  a  manifesto  than  of  a  petition — 
will  not  be  published  by  the  Eussian  press,  but  its 
contents  will  be  spread  with  the  mysterious  rapidity 
characteristic  of  Eussia.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Throne.  Its  tone  would  be  ra- 
markable  in  any  country,  but  it  is  so  particularly 
under  an  autocratic  regime. 

The  Czar  is  addressed  as  "you,"  and  there  is  not 
even  a  single  conventional  expression  of  loyalty  and 
devotion.  The  Zemstvoists  demand,  they  do  not 
request,  their  rights.  Those  Eussians  who  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  document  are  astounded  at  its  auda- 
city.— New  York  Sun. 


YIELDS    TO    DEMAND 


Czar  Beceives  Zemstvos  and  Gives  Bemarkable 
Personal  Promises. 

So  decisive  and  irresistible  did  the  reform 
propogandum  become  that  the  Czar  at 
length  yielded  to  it  unreservedly,  accepting 
the  address  of  the  Zemstvos  without  disap- 
proval and  giving  assurances  of  his  "unal- 
terable will ' '  to  carry  out  their  desires.  The 
following  dispatch  contains  the  facts: 

St.  Petersburg,  June  19. — Emperor  Nicholas  re- 
ceived the  Zemstvos  deputation  at  noon  today  in 
the  Alexander  Palace  at  Peterhof.  Prince  Trou- 
betskoy,  president  of  the  Zemstvos  Congress  of  the 
Moscow  Government,  in  behalf  of  the  Moscow  dele- 
gation, addressed  the  Emperor  in  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  described  the  serious  internal  difficulties 
which  had  caused  the  Zemstvoists  to  approach  his 
Majesty  directly.  The  Emperor  was  evidently  much 
impressed.  M.  Fedoroff,  representing  the  St.  Peters- 
burg delegation,  also  spoke.  His  Majesty  replied, 
expressing  deep  regret  at  the  great  sacrifice  con- 
sequent upon  the  war,  and,  above  everything,  at 
the  disaster  to  the  Russian  navy.    He  said: 

"I  am  happy  to  have  heard  you.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  guided  by  an  ardent  sentiment  of  love  for 
the  fatherland  in  addressing  me  directly. 

"I  have  been  grieved  in  my  whole  soul,  with  all 
my  people,  at  the  calamities  which  the  war  has 
brought  upon  Eussia  and  at  all  those  which  may 
still  be  feared,  as  well  as  at  our  internal  disturb- 
ances. 


' '  Dissipate  your  doubts.  My  will  is  sovereign, 
and  it  is  my  unalterable  will  that  the  admission  of 
elected  representatives  to  the  work  of  the  state 
shall  be  regularly  accomplished. 

' '  I  watch  daily  and  devote  myself  to  this  work. 
You  may  announce  that  to  all  your  friends  in  the 
country  and  town. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Eussia  will  emerge 
strengthened  from  the  trials  she  is  now  enduring 
and  that  there  will  be  established  soon,  as  formerly, 
a  union  between  the  Emperor  and  all  Eussia,  a  com- 
munion between  myself  and  the  men  of  Eussian 
soil.  This  union  and  communion  must  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  original  principles  of  Russia. 

"I  have  faith  in  your  desire  to  help  me  in  this 
task. ' ' 

Upon  completing  his  remarks  the  Emperor  gra- 
ciously greeted  the  individual  members  of  the  dele- 
gation, shaking  hands  with  them  and  having  a  few 
cordial  words  for  each. 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor  not  only  received  the 
bold,  plain-spoken  address  without  so  much  as  an 
indication  of  his  disapprobation,  but  expressed  full 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  depicted  therein  and  in  the 
most  direct  and  explicit  fashion  renewed  his  promise 
to  summon  the  representatives  of  the  people,  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  delegation. — Asso- 
ciated Press. 


PRESIDENT'S   PEACE  NOTE 


Text   of    the    Communication   Which    Started   the 
Negotiations. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  generally  an- 
ticipated that  peace  would  be  effected 
through  the  agency  of  President  Roosevelt, 
because  of  the  unique  friendship  of  the 
United  States  for  both  powers.  At  the  time 
of  going  to  press  by  The  Pandex,  the  final 
issue  had  not  yet  been  reached,  but  the  re- 
spective belligerents  had  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's auspices  and  had  set  about  to  appoint 
a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries.  With  char- 
acteristic frankness,  the  President  at  once 
gave  publicity  to  his  communication  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  thus  added  strength  to 
the  movement  by  appealing  to  public 
opinion : 

Washington,  June  9. — The  first  positive  move  for 
peace  in  the  Far  East  has  been  made  and  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  belongs  the  credit  for  having  made 
it. 

Feeling  sure  that  a  suggestion  from  him  in  the 
direction  of  ending  the  war  would  not  be  unwel- 
come to  either  belligerent,  he  acted  with  charac- 
teristic directness  and  promptness  in  placing  fairly 
and  squarely  before  the  Governments  of  Eussia 
and  Japan  a  proposition  that  they  get  together  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  third  party  and  arrange  terms 
for  ending  the  war. 

The  President's  proposal  was  submitted  in  the 
form  of  identical  notes,  telegraphed  yesterday  to 
the  American  diplomatic  representatives  at  St.  Pet- 
ersburg and  Tokio,  with  instructions  to  present 
them    to   the   Eussian   and   Japanese   Governments. 
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Tonight,  after  information  was  receivea  that  the 
notes  had  been  delivered  to  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  Mr.  Loeb,  the  secretary  of 
the  President,  made  public  the  text  of  the  identi- 
cal communication.  It  follows: 

The  President's  Note. 

On  June  8th  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  by 
the  President,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  the 
Japanese  and  Eussian  Governments: 

"The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
-when  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind  he  must  en- 
deavor to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  terrible  and  lamentable  conflict  now  being 
waged.  With  both  Russia  and  Japan  the  United 
States  has  inherited  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
will.  It  hopes  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
each,  and  it  feels  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
is  set  back  by  the  war  between  those  two  great 
nations. 

' '  The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  Governments,  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  to  open  direct  negotiations  for  peace  with 
each  other.  The  President  suggests  that  those  peace 
negotiations  be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively 
between  the  belligerents;  in  other  words,  that  there 
may  be  a  meeting  of  Eussian  and  Japanese  plenipo- 
tentiaries or  delegates  without  any  intermediary, 
in  order  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for  those  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  powers  to  agree  to  terras 
of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  asks  that  the 
Russian  government  do  now  agree  to  such  a  meet- 


ing and  is  asking  the  Japanese   government   like- 
wise  to   agree. 

"While  the  President  does  not  feel  that  any 
intermediary  should  be  called  in  in  respect  to  the 
peace  negotiations  themselves,  he  is  entirely  willing 
to  do  what  he  properly  can,  if  the  two  powers  con- 
cerned feel  that  his  services  will  be  of  aid  in  ar- 
ranging the  preliminaries  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting.  But  if  even  these  preliminaries  can 
be  arranged  directly  between  the  two  powers,  or 
in  any  other  way,  the  President  will  be  glad,  as 
his  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which 
the  whole  civilized  world  will  pray  may  result 
in   peace. ' ' 


MOTIVE    FOR    NAMING    ENVOYS 


Member  of  Czar's  Staff  Says  Indemnity  Demand 
Will  Prevent  Peace. 

Just  why  Japan  has  proceeded  with  care 

and  with   extraordinary   precaution  to   see 

that  peace  was  assured  for  at  least  fifty  years 

is  partially  reflected  in  the  following  press 

items : 

St.  Petersburg,  June  10. — It  has  been  ascertained 
at  the  Foreign  office  that  when  notification  is  re- 
ceived from  President  Roosevelt  that  Japan  has 
appointed,  or  is  appointing  representatives  to  com- 
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mnnicate  peace  proposals,  Eussia  will  nominate 
representatives   to   receive   them. 

However,  a  member  of  the  Czar's  military  staff 
said  tonight :  ' '  Russia  was  never  further  from  con- 
sidering peace  than  at  the  present  hour.  The  Em- 
peror will  temporize  intentionally,  but  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  conditioned  on  his  recognition  that 
Eussia 's  misfortunes  for  the  last  sixteen  months 
are  irretrievable  is  completely  outside  the  Czar's 
conception  of  his  duty  to  Russia  and  regard  for 
her  destiny. ' ' 

When  asked  what  were  the  Czar's  motives  in 
granting  permission  to  President  Roosevelt  to  open 
the  subject,  this  officer  replied  that  it  was  most 
desirable  by  any  means  to  obtain  from  Japan  a 
statement  of  her  terms.  Then  the  Russian  people 
would  see  what  humiliation,  what  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  imperial  mission  on  the  Pacific, 
they  were  expected  to  accept. 

He  declared  that  all  Russians  irrespective  of 
party  would  resist  payment  of  an  indemnity.  He 
cited  the  utterances  of  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the 
zemstvos  that  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  would 
be  doubly  objectionable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Liberalization,  first,  because  the  money  would 
be  used  by  Japan  in  establishing  militarism  as  gov- 
ernmental policy,  as  was  the  case  in  Prussia  after 
1870,  and  secondly,  because  the  money  would  all 
be  taken  from  resources  which  are  urgently  needed 
for  the  development  of  tne  country  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  the  people. 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Czar  permitted 
the  approaches  of  President  Roosevelt  in  order  to 
show  that  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  opinions  of  the 
outside  world,  but  was  immovable  in  the  determina- 
tion to  sustain  his  army  until  it  has  overcome  the 
enemy. — New  York  Sun. 


EUBOFE    SUSPECTS    BUSSIA 


TOKYO    IN    WAITING    MOOD 


Press  Applauds  Roosevelt,  but  Expresses  Doubts  of 
Russia's  Sincerity. 
Tokyo,  June  11. — The  press  welcomes  President 
Roosevelt 's  good  ofiices  in  seeking  to  bring  Russia 
and  Japan  together  to  arrange  peace.  It  applauds 
his  disinterestedness  and  adroitness,  but  cautions 
the  public  that  actual  peace  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained, and  that  the  Russians,  in  their  insincerity, 
will  fail  to  carry  negotiations  to  a  successful  end. 
It  insists  that  military  operations  be  prosecuted 
without  regard  to  the  proposals,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  occupation  of  Saghalien.  The 
Kokumin  calls  attention  to  the  government's  con- 
ciliatory attitude  despite  Japan's  consecutive  vic- 
tories.— Washington  Post. 


Tokyo, — June  11. — The  Japanese  continue  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  reserve  toward  the  question 
of  peace.  There  were  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  late  Saturday  evening,  and  today 
students  organized  a  celebration,  but  a  rainstorm 
speedily  cleared  the  streets. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  popular  fear  that  Japan  would 
sacrifice  the  advantage  of  Admiral  Togo's  victory, 
as  well  as  Field  Marshal  Oyama's  opportunities,  by 
consenting  to  an  armistice  now.  It  is  felt  that 
Togo's  victory  opens  the  entire  Russia-Pacific  coast 
to  invasion,  and  that  Oyama  is  capable  of  speedily 
taking  Harbin,  cutting  the  railway,  and  isolating 
Vladivostok.  It  is  also  feared  that  the  Russians 
will  take  advantage  of  an  armistice  to  improve  their 
positions  and  to  strengthen  their  forces.  There  is 
a  general  demand  that  Japan  should  carefully  safe- 
guard its  interests  if  an  armistice  is  declared. — 
Associated  Press. 


Is  She  Taking  Advantage  of  Roosevelt's  Move  to 
Gain  Time? 

London,  June  10. — Now  that  the  exact  official 
status  of  the  peace  preliminaries  is  known,  it  is 
important  to  examine  the  situation  with  great 
care  and  avoid  all  sweeping  deductions.  It  would 
be  most  unwarranted;  for  instance,  to  assume  from 
the  present  results  of  President  Roosevelt's  good 
offices  that  peace  is  in  sight. 

The  question  that  first  arises  is  that  of  Russia's 
good  faith  in  consenting  to  open  negotiations.  That 
Russia  should  desire  an  immediate  and  prolonged 
armistice  is  sufliciently  obvious.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  Japan's  interests  are  op- 
posed to  any  cessation  of  hostilities  unless  per- 
manent peace  is  reasonably  sure  to  follow. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  European  opinion  regard- 
ing the  war  situation  that  President  Roosevelt's 
intervention  at  the  present  moment  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  Russia,  while  if  it  succeeds  it  will 
cut  short  Japan's  assured  triumph.  Another  two 
months  of  military  operations  would  place  Japan 
in  occupation  of  important  Russian  territory,  if 
not  of  Vladivostok  itself.  Her  position  in  peace 
negotiations  would  then  be  immensely  stronger  than 
today.  Full  credit  must  be  given  Japan,  therefore, 
for  her  great  magnanimity  in  consenting  to  nego- 
tiate at  the  present  moment. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  any  critic- 
ism in  Europe  of  President  Roosevelt  for  acting  at 
this  juncture.  Such  criticism  if  it  existed  would 
come  from  Great  Britain,'  which  desires  the  com- 
plete success  of  her  ally.  British  opinion,  like  that 
of  the  continent,  heartily  commends  and  congratu- 
lates the  President  on  his  skillful  and  successful 
initiative.  There  is  unfortunately  nothing  in  St. 
Petersburg  advices,  either  public  or  private,  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  the  Czar  is  genuinely  de- 
sirous of  peace.  There  has  been  no  change  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  personal  advisers  who  have 
dominated  his  policy  for  a  long  time  past.  His 
ministers  unanimously  favor  a  speedy  end  to  the 
war,  but  they  have  no  longer  any  function,  not 
even  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  shaping  the  na- 
tional policy.  A  break  occurred  on  March  3d,  the 
day  of  the  issue  of  the  two  famous  imperial  mani- 
festoes. 

It  is  interesting  to  recount  briefly  the  true  story 
of  how  the  Czar  finally  cut  loose  from  his  liberal 
advisers  and  committed  himself  to  the  reaction- 
aries who  still  control  him.  The  Council  of  Minis- 
ters was  accustomed  to  meet  the  Czar  every  Friday. 
The  famous  reactionary  ukase  appeared  on  the 
morning  of  March  3d.  The  ministers,  who  pre- 
viously had  no  knowledge  of  it,  discussed  it  on 
the  train  going  to  Tsarskoe-Selo.  They  had  no 
means  of  coming  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  internal  policy,  but,  recognizing  the  immense 
revolutionary  peril  created  by  the  manifesto,  they 
hastily  agreed  to  urge  the  Czar  to  issue  a  liberal 
supplementary  proclamation. 

The  Czar  greeted  them  with  a  document  in  his 
hand,  saying:  "I  know  your  views  regarding  pop- 
ular concessions,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  embodied 
them  in  this  rescript,  which  I  leave  with  you  to 
discuss  during  luncheon.  Give  me  your  ideas  after- 
ward." 

The  ministers  when  left  alone  read  the  paper 
and  found  that  it  had  been  skilfully  drawn.  The 
draft  was  designed  to  emphasize  the  known  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  them.  It  was  clear  that 
the  ICmperor  desired  to  throw  them  into  hopeless 
dissension.  * 
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The  same  minister  who  proposed  the  agreement 
on  the  train  now  said:  "Gentlemen,  the  purpose 
of  this  document  is  fully  apparent,  but  to  save  the 
country  from  being  plunged  into  anarchy  I  move 
that  we  bury  our  dififerences  and  accept  this  re- 
script. If  we  do  not  we  will  get  nothing."  This 
suggestion  prevailed. 

The  Czar  entered  the  room,  after  luncheon,  smil- 
ing: "Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "What  do  you 
think  of  my  rescript?" 

The  reply  was:  "Sire,  we  unanimously  consider 
it  an  admirable  document.  It  will  do  much  to 
pacify  the  country.  It  only  remains  for  your  maj- 
esty to  sign  it  and  we  will  issue  it  immediately." 

The  Emperor's  face  was  the  picture  of  amaze- 
ment. He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
turned  from  one  to  another  of  the  ministers,  whose 
views  he  knew  were  strongly  opposed  to  features 
of  the  paper,  and  asked  them  if  they  approved  all 
of  them.  They  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Czar  then  silently  signed  the  document  and  left 
the  room.  No  council  of  the  Ministers  was  sum- 
moned to  Tsarskoe-Selo  after  that  day. 

This  bit  of  inside  history  demonstrates  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Czar's  own  Ministers  from 
the  actual  policy  of  the  autocracy.  This  policy 
and  the  individuals  who  framed  it  are  still  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  peace.  They  would  like  to  secure 
a  respite  in  the  military  operations  in  Manchuria. — 
New  York   Sun. 


CZAR'S    EABKEST    OF    BEFOBM 


Remarkable  Nature  of  Latest  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Rescript. 
St.  Petersburg. — There  is  less  room  for  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  policy  of  imperial 
reform  after  the  remarkable  steps  sanctioned  by 
the  Czar  in  the  rescript  issued  recently,  modifying 
the  restrictive  decrees  in  nine  of  the  western  gov- 
ernments of  Russia,  and  giving  the  Poles  greater 
freedom  for  acquiring  farming  lands  and  purchas- 
ing landed  properties  and  industrial  premises,  and 
giving  permission  to  introduce  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  languages  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
non-Russian.  Almost  at  one  sweep  the  whole 
burden  of  the  vexatious  restrictive  laws  in  Poland 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  has  been  removed,  the 
privileges  for  which  the  natives  have  been  fighting 
for  years  have  been  restored,  the  assemblies  of  the 
Polish  nobles  are  reestablished  and  all  the  harsh 
administrative  measures  introduced  at  the  time 
of  the  policy  of  reaction  and  Eussification  are 
abolished,  unless  later,  for  purposes  of  state,  after 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  state,  they 
receive  imperial  sanction.  As  a  natural  sequence 
of  freedom  of  religion,  the  oppressive  prohibition 
of  the  purchase  of  land  by  Catholic  peasants  is 
abolished.  In  effect,  the  measures  sanctioned 
amount  to  an  entire  reversal  of  Russian  policy  in 
ancient  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces. — New 
York  Post. 


POWER    LOST    TO    POBEDONOSTSEFF 


Head  of  Russian  Church  and  Chief  Reactionary  in 
the  Empire  Nears  End. 
St.  Petersburg. — The  power  of  M.  Pobedonostseff, 
procurator  general  of  the  holy  synod,  who  for 
twenty-five  years,  since  he  induced  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II  to  overthrow  Loris-Melikoff  and  abandon 
his  whole  reform  policy,  has  been  dominating  the 
reactionary  infiuence  of  the  Russian  state  seems 
shattered  at   last.     He   is  more   than  eighty  years 


old,  is  confined  to  bed  practically  continuously,  be- 
lieves he  sees  everything  for  which  he  fought  slip- 
ping away,  and  is  dying  an  embittered  old  man. 
Yet  with  the  threads  of  life  snapping  he  still  pro- 
tests with  all  the  fire  of  his  remarkable  mentality. 

M.  Pobedonostseff  has  been  denominated  a  fanatic 
by  the  west.  The  secret  of  his  wonderful  sway 
over  the  minds  of  two  emperors  has  been  his  un- 
shaken belief  in  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
autocracy  and  orthodoxy  as  the  twin  corner  stones 
of  Russia's  future  greatness.  Holy  Russia,  he  be- 
lieved with  all  the  intensity  of  his  soul,  was  des- 
tined to  dominate  the  globe,  and  he  was  ever  fond 
of  asserting,  as  he  did  to  Senator  Beveridge  of  In- 
diana: "Russia,  Russia  is  not  a  state;  Russia  is  a 
world. ' ' 

Figuratively,  M.  Pobedonostseff  spat  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  west.  Democracy  to  him  was  ir- 
responsible despotism  and  liberty  a  license,  and  he 
was  especially  hostile  to  a  free  press.  For  irres- 
ponsible editors  sitting  in  judgment  on  any  and 
every  thing  and  lightly  fomenting  trouble  and  inter- 
national strife  for  which  a  monarch  would  be 
dethroned  and  responsible  officials  disgraced  was 
to    him    an   abomination. 

In  the  council  of  the  empire  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  none  of  the  emperor's  ministers  could  hold 
his  own  against  M.  Pobedonostseff,  and  his  victories 
were  legion.  With  all  his  might  and  main  he 
struggled,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  against  the 
new  reform  movement  and  in  recent  months,  when 
he  was  unable  to  win  outright,  he  managed  at 
least  to  secure  the  appearance  of  a  draw  by  in- 
spiring his  imperial  master  to  balance  the  reform 
rescript  with  a  reactionary  manifesto.  His  last 
signal  triumph  was  the  blocking  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Metropolitan  Antonius  for  a  church  council 
and  the  restoration  of  the  patriarchate  and  in  hav- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  author  practically 
banished  to  the  Caucasus. 

But  the  crowning  defeat  of  M.  Pobedonostseff 
came  with  the  imperial  ukase  striking  the  shackles 
from  religion,  the  blow  being  all  the  harder  be- 
cause it  was  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
jubilee  as  procurator  general  of  the  holy  synod. 

To  intimates  who  are  admitted  to  his  bedroom, 
M.  Pobedonostseff  talks  bitterly.  He  says  he  has 
lost  hope  and  washes  his  hands  of  everything.  He 
sees  only  ruin  ahead  for  church  and  state.  The 
government,  he  declares,  has  gone  mad,  and  to  allow 
the  people  to  play  with  questions  of  state  as  they 
would  with  new  toys  is  deplorable.  The  crisis  he 
attributes  to  the  lack  of  a  strong  and  commanding 
statesman,  and  he  severely  blames  the  emperor  for 
his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the 
liberals.  On  Friday  M.  Pobedonostseff  said  to  a 
friend:  "Ten  years  ago  one  of  the  emperor's  sub- 
jects would  have  been  exiled  to  Sibera  for  what 
the  emperor  now  proclaims  in  his  imperial  mani- 
festo." 

Strange  to  say.  Prince  Mestchersky,  editor  of  the 
Grashdanin  and  political  defender  of  the  autocracy, 
gloats  over  the  downfall  of  his  religious  rival. 
While  admitting  the  procurator  general's  passion- 
ate love  and  veneration  for  the  church.  Prince 
Mestchersky  describes  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
negation  not  only  with  regard  to  foreign  ideas, 
but  toward  anything  new. 

"If  Christ  Himself  should  appear  before  Pobe- 
donostseff," Prince  Mestchersky  says,  "He  would 
fall  down  upon  his  knees  and  worship  Him;  but  he 
would  deny  the  living  word.  Pobedonostseff  will 
brook  no  opposition.  He  has  dominated  men  and 
made  them  puppets  to  do  his  will." — Associated 
Press. 
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DANGER     FROM     RUSSIA     IN     ASIA 


Balfour  Alarmed  by  Strategic  Roads   Toward  In- 
dian Frontier. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  Japanese  naval 
victory  arose  a  considerable  excitement  in 
Great  Britain  over  Russian  aggression  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  The  two  incidents  were  not 
directly  associated,  but  if  Japan  is  to  get 
protracted  peace  in  the  eastern  end  of  Asia, 
the  question  of  possible  hostilities  in  the 
west  becomes  of  large  importance: 

London. — In  the  House  of  Commons  recently 
Premier  Balfour,  replying  to  a  question  on  the 
subject,  said: 

' '  An  invasion  of  India  had  been  the  dream  of 
many  military  leaders.  The  progress  of  Russia 
toward  the  Afghan  frontier  and  the  construction 
of  strategic  railroads  had  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  with  all  seriousness  what  its 
great  military  neighbors  could  do.  No  surprise 
was  possible  in  an  invasion  of  India.  Any  collision 
of  magnitude  between  two  powers  must  depend 
upon  the  rapidity  of  railroad  construction." 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  if  Great  Britain  permitted 
the  slow  absorption  of  Afghanistan  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  Central  Asian  states  had  been 
absorbed,  and  if  Russia's  strategic  railroads  were 
allowed  to  creep  closer  and  closer  to  the  frontier, 
Great  Britain  would  ultimately  pay  for  her  supine- 
ness  by  having  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  far  larger 
than  could  be  contemplated  with  equanimity,  and 
she  would  be  faced  with  the  greatest  military 
problems  which   had  ever  confronted  her. 

Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  the  development  of 
Russia  toward  India  had  from  time  to  time  caused 


great  alarm.  Great  Britain  had  in  vain  by  diplo- 
matic means  endeavored  to  prevent  Russia's  ex- 
pansion, which  must  now  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
fact.  Although  the  invasion  of  India  was  much 
talked  of  by  Russian  oflScers,  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  formed  any  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Rus- 
sian government. 

The  Liberal  leader,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  complimented  Mr.  Balfour  on  his  statement, 
which  he  said,  would  greatly  dissipate  the  alarm 
of  the  country  in  regard  to   Afghanistan. 

Sir  Henry  regretted  the  reference  to  France  in 
connection  with  the  prospect  of  a  possible  invasion 
of  England,  because  "it  might  fall  into  evil  hands 
and   occupy   evil   pens. '  '—New  York   Times. 


INTERNATIONAL    LAW    SOCIETY 


Step   Taken   by   Lawyers   at   Mohonk    Arbitration 
Conference. 

Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. — At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  lawyers  attending  the  Arbitration  Conference 
here  recently  steps  were  taken  for  the  formation 
of  an  American  International  Law  Society.  The 
following  Committee  on  Organization  was  ap- 
pointed :  ~ 

David  J.  Brewer,  George  W.  Gray,  Oscar  8. 
Straus,  John  W.  Foster,  Andrew  D.  White,  J.  M. 
Dickinson,  James  B.  Angell,  W.  W.  Morrow,  John 
W.  Griggs,  John  Bassett  Moore,  Theodore  S.  Wool- 
sey,-  George  W.  Kitchway,  L.  S.  Rowe,  James  B. 
Scott,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Robert  Lansing,  Chandler 
P.  Anderson,  George  G.  Wilson,  Charles  Henry 
Butler,  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  and  Charles  N.  Greg- 
ory. 

The  proposed  organization  was  strongly  indorsed 
before  the  conference  by  Judge  Gray  and  Mr. 
Straus  as  a  most  important  advance  movement  in 
behalf   of   international   peace. — New  York   Times. 


Republicanism    Abroad 

SCANDINAVIAN  KINGDOM  BROKEN  BY  THE  FORCE  OF  NOR- 
WEGIAN POPULAR  DEMANDS,  AND  ANOTHER  REPUBLIC 
MADE  IMMINENT  IN  EUROPE.— MOVEMENT  IS  TYPICAL  OF 
PRESENT    WORLD    CONDITIONS. 


With  a  dignity  and  firm  confidence  that 
probably  could  not  have  moved  so  swiftly 
to  their  achievement  in  any  other  period  than 
the  present,  the  Norwegian  people  have  for- 
mally separated  themselves  from  the  union 
with  Sweden.  PoUoTying  the  lead  of  the 
hour,  which  favors  dealing  candidly,  boldly 
and  unequivocally  with  all  issues  that  are 


of  any  consequence,  instead  of  by  the  indirec- 
tion and  "diplomacy"  which  were  prevalent 
a  decade  ago,  they  have  made  their  course 
clear  to  the  head  of  the  union  and  to  the 
world  at  large.  What  they  have  done  now 
remains  for  the  wider  judgment  of  the  in- 
ternational public  to  pass  upon,  and  either 
to  seal  with  that  ofiBcial  approval  of  ' '  recog- 
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nition"  which!  is,  in  many  respects,  vital  to 
the  continued  life  of  a  nation,  or  to  commit 
to  further  struggle  and  test  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  fellowship. 

Remote  reasoning  may  associate  the  Nor- 
wegian drift  toward  republicanism  with  the 
growing  sense  of  popular  responsibility  and 
independence  which  is  becoming  evident 
throughout  Europe,  notably  in  the  protest 
against  bureaucracy  in  Russia  and  in  the 
quiet  and  steady  political  gains  of  the  anti- 
imperialistic  parties  in  Germany. 

The  full  story  of  the  peaceful  revolution 
is  told  in  the  following  dispatches,  which  do 
not  need  individual  comment: 


WITH  DIGNITY  AND   CAIiM 


closed  with  the  only  striking  demonstration  that 
the  revolution  has  produced.  The  whole  assembly 
shouted  "God  save  our  fatherland,"  and  when 
the  ministers  left  the  storthing  the  crowd  enthusi- 
astically cheered  them,  although  they  repeatedly 
begged  the  people  to  refrain  from  demonstrations. 
— Associated  Press. 


Norwegian  Storthing  Eepresses  Demonstration  In 
Its  Historic  Proceeding. 

Ghristiania,  Norway,  June  7. — The  Storthing  to- 
day declared  the  union  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den dissolved  and  affirmed  that  the  King  of  Swe- 
den is  no  longer  King  of  Norway. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  empower- 
ing the  present  members  of  the  Norwegian  State 
Council  to  exercise  until  further  notice,  as  the 
Government  of  Norway,  the  power  hitherto  apper- 
taining to  the  King. 

An  address  to  the  King  was  adopted  declaring 
that  no  ill  feeling  was  entertained  toward  him,  the 
■dynasty  of  the  Swedish  nation,  and  asking  his 
Majesty  to  co-operate  in  the  selection  of  a  young 
Prince  of  the  house  of  Bernadotte  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Norway. 

In  political  circles  it  is  not  believed  that  King 
Oscar  will  agree  to  allow  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Bernadotte  to  accept  the  crown  of  Norway. 

cairistiania   Was   Calm. 

To  a  foreign  observer  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ternal feature  of  the  revolution  accomplished  to- 
day is  the  total  absence  of  manifestations  of 
triumph,  anxiety,  nervousness  or  other  excitement. 
This  does  not  imply  apathy,  but  rather  calm  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  the  nation's  position, 
based  upon  the  unanimity  of  its  members  and  re- 
liance upon  the  political  leaders. 

The  possibility  of  Sweden  attempting  to  restore 
the  union  by  force  of  arms  is  not  ignored,  although 
it  is  not  expected,  but  the  revolutionists  profess 
to  be  able  to  meet  even  this  contingency.  There  is 
however,  no  war  talk,  and  everybody  hopes  that 
the  separation  will  be  fully  accomplished  peacefully. 

The  publie  session  of  the  storthing  this  morning 
was  calm  and  dignified.  Everybody  stood  when 
the  Prime  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet,  ac- 
cepted the  storthing's  mandate  to  carry  on  the 
government. 

There  was  a  tone  of  sadness,  mingled  with  sup- 
pressed enthusiasm,  among  those  present,  and  when 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  closing  address,  altered 
the  usual  formula  of  ' '  God  save  the  King  and  our 
country"  to  "God  save  our  country,"  many  in  the 
audience  were  moved  to  tears. 

This  incident  is  indicative  of  the  total  absence 
of   animosity   against   the   King.     The   proceedings 


AN    HISTOEIO    DOCtTMENT. 


Text  of  the  Decree  of  Separation  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  government  in- 
formed the  storthing  that  it  relinquished  office 
henceforth.  The  storthing  thereupon  unanimously 
and  without  debate  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  All  the  members  of  the  council  of 
state  have  laid  down  their  offices;  and 

"Whereas,  His  majesty,  the  king,  has  declared 
himself  unable  to  establish  a  new  government  for 
the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  The  constitutional  regal  power  thus 
becoming  inoperative,  the  storthing  authorizes  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state  who  retired  today 
to  exercise  until  further  notice  as  the  Norwegian 
government  the  power  appertaining  to  the  king  in 
accordance  with  Norway's  constitution  and  exist- 
ing laws  with  those  changes  which  are  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  union  with  Sweden  under  one 
king  is  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  king  having 
ceased  to  act  as  a  Norwegian  king." 

Michelsen  Accepts  Task. 

M.  Michelson,  the  retiring  premier,  accepted  in 
behalf  of  the  government  the  "honorable  and  diffi- 
cult task  with  which  the  storthing  has  intrusted 
it." 

The  address  to  the  king  recites  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  storthing  and  says: 

"The  course  of  developments,  which  have  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  desire  and  will  of  individ- 
uals, has  led  to  this  result.  The  union  entered 
upon  in  1814  has  from  the  first  hour  been  differ- 
ently interpreted  by  the  two  nations,  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  spirit  and  letter.  Efforts  have  been 
made  on  the  Swedish  side  to  extend  the  union  and 
on  the  Norwegian  side  to  confine  it  to  the  limit 
laid  down  by  the  act  of  union  and  otherwise  to 
assert  the  independent  power  of  both  states  in  all 
matters  not  defined  in  that  act  as  coming  under 
the  union. 

"The  difference  of  principle  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  the  union  has  provoked  much 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  peoples  and  has 
caused  much  friction  in  the  interpretation  which 
during  the  recent  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  has  been  laid  down  by  Sweden  as  against 
Norway.  The  Norwegian  people  were  bound  to 
perceive  the  injury  to  their  constitutional  right, 
their   independance    and    their   national    honor. 

For  Fatherland  First. 

"The  union  was  justified  so  long  as  it  could  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  And  happiness  of  both  peo- 
ples, while  maintaining  their  independence  as  sov- 
erign  states.  But  above  the  union  there  stands 
for  us  Norwegians  our  Norwegian  fatherland,  and 
for  the  Swedes  their  Swedish  fatherland,  while 
more  valuable  than  the  political  union  are  the 
feelings  of  solidarity  and  voluntary  cohesion  of 
both  peoples.  The  union  has  become  a  danger  to 
this  feeling  of  solidarity  of  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  peoples,  which  should  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  both  nations  and  constitute  their  strength 
abroad. 

' '  If  the  union  is  now  severed  the  Norwegian  peo- 
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"I  tank  I  tak  my  clothes— n— go ! " 


-Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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pie  have  no  loftier  wish  than  to  live  in  good  har- 
mony with  all  and  not  least  with  the  people  of 
Sweden  and  the  dynasty  under  which  our  country 
despite  many  and  bitter  disputes  affecting  the 
union,  has  attained  such  important  intellectual  and 
material   development. 

Want    Swedish    Prince    to    Eule. 

' '  As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  work  and  strug- 
gle of  the  Norwegian  people  for  the  full  indepen- 
dence of  the  j-amerland  has  not  been  founded  on 
any  ill-feeling  toward  the  royal  house  or  the  Swe- 
dish people  and  has  not  left  behind  any  bitter- 
ness toward  either  of  these,  the  storthing  respect- 
fully solicits  your  majesty's  co-operation  to  the 
end  that  a  prince  of  your  majesty's  house  may  be 
permitted,  while  relinquishing  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  to  accept  election  as 
King  of  Norway. 

' '  The  day  on  which  the  Norwegian  people  elect 
their  own  king  to  ascend  the  ancient  throne  of 
Norway  will  open  up  an  era  of  more  tranquil  con- 
ditions in  Norway,  of  good  and  cordial  relations 
with  the  Swedish  people,  and  of  peace,  concord  and 
loyal  co-operation  in  the  North  for  the  protection 
and  culture  of  the  people  and  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

"Convinced  of  this,  the  storthing  ventures  to 
express  the  confident  hope  that  what  has  now  been 
done  will  turn  out  to  be  for  the  good  of  all  as  well 
as  of  your  majesty,  for  whose  person  the  Norwegian 
people  will  retain  their  high  respect  and  devotion." 

After  the  storthing  had  adopted  the  resolution 
President  Berner  in  a  short  speech  emphasized  the 
serious  importance  of  the  step  taken  and  concluded 
with  saying:' 

"May  God  protect  the  Fatherland." 

The  whole  assembly  joined  in  the  president's 
devout  wish.- — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


KINO   OSCAB'S   BEPLY 


Embittered    Letter    to    Storthing    Denounces    the 
Norwegian   Action. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  13. — King  Oscar,  in  a 
long  and  vigorously  worded  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  Berner,  declares  that 
the  accession  oath  of  Norway's  King  makes  it  the 
King's  duty  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  prefer- 
ment of  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  Majesty's  veto  of  the  consular  bill. 
The  King  maintains  that  he  did  not  overstep  his 
prerogatives  under  the  constitution  and  says  that 
consideration  for  the  union  imposes  on  the  King  the 
duty  of  exercising  his  constitutional  rights. 

"The  King  of  Norway,"  he  adds,  "must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  paragraph  1  of  the  Norwegian 
constitution,  which  reads: 

"  'The  kingdom  of  Norway  is  free,  autonomous, 
independent  and  indivisible." 

"I  feel  myself  justified  in  demanding  respect  for 
the  decision  taken  by  the  King  of  Norway  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution.  The  powers  which 
the  constitution  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nor- 
wegian King  in  order  to  enable  him  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country  according  to  his  con- 
victions, are  no  greater  than  those  which  must  be 
reserved  to  the  monarch  when  Norway  is  united 
with  Sweden  under  one  King." 

Assails  Council  of  State. 
After    lengthily    repudiating    the    declaration    of 
the  Council  of  State  that  his  veto  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  no  member  of  the  council  regarded 


himself  as  being  in  a  position  to  countersign  it, 
King  Oscar  proceeds: 

' '  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution and  a  fact  that  is  most  important  is  that 
Norway  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  is 
clearly  incompatible  therewith  that  the  King  sink 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  council.  .  If  the  members  of  the  council  of 
state,  by  refusing  to  countersign  any  of  the  royal 
decisions,  could  prevent  them  from  having  force, 
the  King  of  Norway  would  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  state  administration.  Such  a  sit- 
uation would  be  as  degrading  to  the  monarch  as 
harmful  to  Norway. 

' '  The  position  of  the  King  as  monarch  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  him  not  to  prejudice  as  monarch 
of  one  kingdom  questions  affecting  the  other  king- 
dom. 

' '  The  duty  of  the  King  on  this  point  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  view  that  one  kingdom,  through 
the  refusal  of  its  Council  o^  State  to  append  a 
counter  signature,  can  annul  the  royal  judgment 
wherein  the  King  refuses  to  give  a  decision  pre- 
judicial to  the  other  kingdom  and  injurious  to  the 
union. 

"The  Norwegian  people  and  the  Norwegian  na- 
tion demand  the  right  to  force  the  King  to  give  a 
decision,  which,  in  his  opinion,  conflicts  with  his 
duty  as  monarch  of  the  united  kingdoms  and  King 
of  Sweden,  therefore  the  King  of  Sweden  must  be- 
come altogether  dependant,  as  regards  his  decis- 
ions, upon  the  will  of  the  Norwegian  nation  through 
its  council  of  state. 

' '  Such  a  position  for  the  kingly  power  I  can  only 
describe  as  being  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
anion  laid  down  in  the  Eiksakt. 

Asks  Posterity  to  Judge. 

' '  My  endeavor  has  always  been  to  give  Norway 
that  place  within  the  union  to  which  she  can  rightly 
lay  claim.  My  royal  duty  to  the  union  requires  me 
to  endeavor  to  uphold  its  legal  basis  even  when  by 
so  doing  I  come  into  opposition  with  the  Norwegian 
national  feeling. 

"The  law  on  which  I  took  the  oath  and  which 
has  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  united  kingdoms 
determined  mj'^  decision  on  the  consular  question, 
but  here  I  was  met  not  only  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Norwegian  Council  of  State  to  countersign  that  de- 
cision, but  by  the  resignation  of  its  members. 
When  I  declined  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
council,  it  declared  threateningly  that  any  Nor- 
wegian who  co-operated  in  carrying  out  my  decis- 
ion would  at  the  same  moment  be  without  a  father- 
land. 

"I  was  therefore  placed  in  the  position  of  either 
myself  breaking  the  Riksakt,  which  I  had  sworn 
to  uphold,  or  of  reconciling  myself  to  stand  without 
council  olficers. 

"The  council,  after  attempting  to  violate  the 
constitution  and  to  render  void  a  decision  of  the 
King  of  Norway  legally  given,  resigned  oflSce  and 
the  King  of  Norway  was  deprived  of  councilors. 
The  storthing  approved  this  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by  a  revolutionary  proceeding  declared 
that  the  legitimate  King  of  Norway  had  ceased  ta 
reign  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
dissolved. 

"It  remains  for  Sweden  and  for  me  as  King  of 
the  union  to  decide  whether  the  attack  by  Norway 
on  the  existing  union  shall  lead  to  the  legal  dis- 
solution of  that  union. 

' '  Let  the  present  generation  and  posterity  judge- 
between  me  and  the  Norwegian  people. ' ' — Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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HE     WOUU)     HAVE     NO     WAE 


King  Oscar  Said  to  Have  Made  This  Positive  Dec- 
laration. 

Berlin,  June  10. — According  to  a  Swedish  diplo- 
mat here,  at  the  last  meeting  between  King  Oscar 
and  the  Norwegian  Ministers  they  told  him  frankly 
that  they  would  begin  a  revolution.  The  King 
thereupon  replied: 

"You  will  never  see  me  again,  but  so  long 
as  I  live  there  shall  be  no  war  between  the  two 
■countries.  I  hope  there  will  remain  no  bitterness 
between  us. ' ' — New  York   Times. 


NORWAY'S    COUNCIL    OF    STATE. 


Premier  Michelsen  Type  of  Progressive,  Practical 
Man  of  Affairs. 

The  Norwegian  council  of  state,  which  has  been 
■empowered  by  the  storthing  to  act  as  Norway's 
provisional  government,  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

M.  Michelsen,  premier  and  minister  of  justice. 

Dean  Knudsen,  ministry  for  worship  and  in- 
struction. 

M.  Arctander,  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  com- 
merce,  navigation   and  industry. 

M.  Vinje,  ministry  of  agriculture. 

M.  Lehmkuhl,  ministry  of  public  works. 

M.  Gunnar  Knudsen,  ministry  of  finance  and 
•customs. 

Gen.  Olsenn,  ministry  of  defense. 

Delegation  to  the  council  at  Stockholm — M. 
liovland,  ministry  of  state;  M.  Hagerupbull,  M. 
Bothner. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  three  men,  some  doubt 
■exists  that  they  form  part  of  the  provisional  gov- 
•ernment.  While  the  union  with  Sweden  was  in 
force  it  was  the  legal  custom  to  choose  two  council- 
ors and  a  minister  of  state  as  a  "  delegation  of 
the  council  of  state  residing  at  Stockholm,  near 
the  King. ' '  The  councilors  were  changed  every 
year,  but  the  minister  remained  while  the  cabinet 
■of  which  he  was  a  member  continued  in  power. 

Man  of  Affairs. 

Peter  Christian  H.  K.  Michelsen,  the  prime  min- 
ister and  head  of  the  provisional  government,  has 
been  leader  of  the  liberal  party  about  twelve  years. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Michelsen  advocated  a  jury 
system  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  due  largely  to  his  influence  that  the  reform  was 
■carried.  Another  reform  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  is  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage  is  now  the  rule  in  Norway, 
and  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  women  vote 
there  than  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Michelsen 
also  led  the  movement  for  parliamentary  reform. 
Under  the  old  system  the  election  districts  were 
large,  and  four  representatives  were  returned  from 
•each  district.  The  new  law  makes  the  districts 
smaller  and  provides  for  the  election  of  one  repre- 
flentative  from  each  district. 

Mr.  Michelsen  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway, 
March  35,  1857.  He  studied  for  the  bar  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  and  after  his  graduation  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  The  politics  of  the  day,  both  local  and  inter- 
national, interested  him  greatly,  and  he  took  a  con- 
■spicuous  part  in  the  elections,  favoring  the  views 
of  the  liberal  party.  In  1885,  however,  Mr  Michel- 
sen abandoned  the  legal  profession  to  become  a 
«hip-builder  and  ship-owner,  in  which  his  father 
was  profitably  engaged,  and  when  his  father  retired 


in  1890  he  assumed  entire  charge  of  the  extensive 
concern. 

Forced  Into  Politics. 

Popular  pressure,  however,  compelled  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  storthing  or  national  con- 
gress, in  1891,  but  he  served  only  a  year  because 
of  business  reasons.  In  1903,  however,  Mr.  Michel- 
sen again  was  elected  to  the  storthing,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Scan- 
danavian  politics.  In  1898  he  was  the  president 
of  the  international  exposition  at  Bergen,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1903  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Hagerup-Ibsen  cabinet  as  a  councilor  of  state  at 
Stockholm.  Later  Mr.  Michelsen  was  recalled  to 
Christiania  to  take  up  the  portfolio  of  finance  min- 
ister, and  when  the  Hagerup  ministry  resigned  last 
March  he  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  and  was  made  prime  minister. 

Mr.  Michelsen  is  a  man  of  strong  personality 
and  is  a  fluent  and  effective  speaker.  In  the  pro- 
longed struggle  for  a  separate  consular  system, 
which  apparently  has  resulted  in  the  political  di- 
vorce of  Norway  and  Sweden,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Norway's  champions. — Chicago  Re- 
cord Herald. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    UNION. 


Norway's  Grievance  Dates  Back  to  the  Elevation 
of  Bemadotte. 

If  the  Norwegians  hold  to  their  action  of  yester- 
day, Norway  will  be  an  independent  nation  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  five  centuries.  In  1376, 
when  the  crown  of  the  little  Norse  kingdom  fell 
to  a  Danish  ruler,  she  passed  under  the  sway  of 
that  country  and  was  only  a  Danish  province,  al- 
though an  unruly  and  independant  one,  until  1814, 
when  she  passed  over  to  Sweden. 

The  differences  between  the  two  little  nations 
have  a  vital  basis.  The  Norwegians,  living  in  a 
rough,  mountainous  country  with  long  seacoast  and 
deep  bays,  are  by  nature  sailors  and  mountaineers; 
the  Swedes,  inhabiting  the  fertile  part  of  the  pen- 
insula, are  farmers  and  city  dwellers.  They  differ 
in  language,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  blood.  The 
Norwegians  are  democratic  by  instinct;  they  were 
governed  by  a  national  asembly  from  viking  times, 
and  maintained  it  through  the  five  centuries  of  their 
subjugation.  The  Swedes  are  more  conservative. 
The  national  feeling  of  Norway,  encouraged  by  an 
active  liberal  party,  has  been  growing  for  a  cen- 
tury. 

'The  causes  of  the  present  crisis  go  far  back  into 
the  past.  Late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Margaret 
of  Norway,  a  remarkable  figure  in  Scandinavian 
history,  made  her  son  Olaf  king  of  both  Norway 
and  Denmark.  Albert,  a  weak  king,  was  on  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Margaret  sent  an  army  against 
him,  besieged  him  in  Stockholm  and  seized  his 
throne.  She  had  her  grandnephew  Eric  crowned 
king  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  1397.  Through  a 
stormy  century  Sweden,  although  often  in  rebellion, 
was  a  vassal  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  power 
of  this  dual  kingdom  was  gradually  vested  in  Den- 
mark. When,  in  1523,  the  Swedish  patriot  Gusta- 
vus  Vara  organized  a  successful  rebellion,  Norway 
remained  under  Danish  control. 

Under  the  dynasty  founded  by  Gustavus  Vara 
Sweden  became  the  great  power  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Europe.  Charles  XII.,  who  died  in 
1718,  defeated  a  coalition  of  Denmark,  Poland  and 
Russia.  He  reached  too  far,  however,  and  before 
his  death  had  lost  nearly  all  the  Swedish  territory 
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on  the  mainland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Finland,  long  a  Swedish  depend- 
ency, went  with  the  rest,  and  Sweden  was  a  third 
class  power. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XIII.,  who  yielded 
up  Finland  to  Russia,  that  the  Swedish  Diet  passed 
one  of  the  most  curious  acts  of  succession  in  his- 
tory.    It  was  the  age  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Napoleon's  most  serious  rival  in  France  was  Jean 
Bernadotte,  a  marshal  of  the  empire.  The  son  of 
a  country  lawyer,  Bernadotte  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  be  the  second  soldier  of  the  grand  army. 
He  was  made  minister  of  war  during  Napoleon's 
absence  in  Egypt,  and  in  that  capacity  he  reorgan- 
ized the  army.  Napoleon  feared  him  more  than  any 
other  man  in  France. 

Swedish  noblemen  taking  part  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars  had  encountered  this  Bernadotte.  His  ability, 
personality  and  ambition  made  a  great  impression 
upon  them.  His  rivalry  with  Napoleon  was  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge. 

Charles  XIII  was  childless.  The  succession  be- 
came a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Diet.  The  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  royal  line  had  no  strong 
candidate.  A  coalition  of  nobles  startled  Europe 
by  proposing  Bernadotte,  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
never  even  seen  Sweden,  as  Crown  Prince  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  They  won  their  point.  Ber- 
nadotte accepted,  and  became  at  once  virtual  ruler 
of  Sweden.  Ho  silenced  those  Swedes  who  feared 
that  he  would  hand  them  over  to  Napoleon  by  join- 
ing a  coalition  against  France. 

With  the  help  of  England,  Bernadotte  forced  Den- 
mark, in  1814,  to  hand  over  Norway  to  Sweden. 
In  return,  Sweden  ceded  parts  of  Pomerania,  her 
last  possessions  on  the  mainland,  to  Denmark.  Nor- 
way's Diet  formally  refused  to  submit  to  the  change 
of  rule.  Bernadotte  led  an  invasion  at  once,  and 
conquered  Norway  with  very  little  trouble. 

When,  in  1818,  Bernadotte  came  to  the  throne  as 
Charles  XIV  he  established  the  union  of  the  two 
countries.  Each  kept  its  old  code  of  laws,  with  a 
few  slight  modifications  to  make  the  joints  fit. 
Each  kept  its  national  assembly,  with  power  to  leg- 
islate for  its  own  territory,  subject  to  royal  veto. 
Both   were   represented   in   the   Cabinet. 

From  the  very  first  Norway  was  independent 
and  sullen.  A  strong  liberal  party  arose,  in  which 
there  grew  up  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  for 
independence.  As  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  have 
tried  to  create  national  feeling  by  encouraging  the 
study  of  Celtic,  so  certain  liberals  tried  to  make 
a  literary  language  of  the  Norse  dialect  by  the 
peasants,  modified  Danish  being  the  ofBcial  and 
literary  tongue  of  Norway.  Norwegian  legislation 
has  always  been  more  liberal  than  that  of  Sweden. 
Norway  had  a  constitutional  government  from  the 
first.  Sweden  gained  its  full  constitution  only  in 
1860.  In  Norway  all  adult  males  and  all  adult 
females  having  an  income  of  more  than  300  kroner 
are  voters.  In  Sweden  the  franchise  is  so  limited 
by  property  qualifications  that  the  proportion  of 
electors  is  small. 

The  fight  was  carried  on  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  over  several  minor  issues.  The 
Norwegians,  through  their  liberal  majority,  again 
and  again  refused  to  vote  adequate  funds  for  the 
army  and  navy.  They  tried  to  replace  the  regular 
military  establishment  by  a  militia  on  which  they 
could  depend  in  case  of  actual  separation.  Failing 
in  this,  they  opened,  in  1890,  the  agitation  for  a 
separate  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Norway, 
with  a-  separate  consular  service.  They  had  some 
reason  above  the  general  desire  to  create  friction, 
for  Norway  is  a  free  trade  country  and  Sweden  has 
protection. 


Oscar  II,  the  present  King,  called  the  ablest 
crowned  ruler  of  Europe,  .has  had  his  hands  full 
with  the  Norwegians.  He  managed  to  keep  the 
peace  until  this  year,  when,  during  an  abdication 
made  necessary  by  his  age  and  illness,  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing  passed  the  bill  creating  a  separate 
consular  service.  The  King  returned  to  his  throne. 
The  Norwegian  Council  of  Ministers  presented  the 
bill  for  his  signature.  He  vetoed  it,  as  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  Ministers  resigned,  as  they  were 
expected  to  do.  The  King  asked  them  to  reconsider, 
making  it  plain  that  there  was  no  immediate  way  of 
forming  a  new  ministry.  They  refused.  Neither  would 
they  sign  a  protocol  of  the  proceedings;  and  this 
refusal,  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  made  the  King's  veto  void.  At  this  point 
in  the  affair  all  Scandinavia  understood  that  the 
break  had  practically  come. 

Norwegians  of  New  York  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  in  asking  for  "a  Prince  of  the  house 
of  Bernadotte"  the  Norwegians  have  their  eyes 
on  Oscar,  the  King's  second  son,  who  had  to  re- 
nounce his  right  to  the  dual  throne  when  he  married 
for  love  a  commoner,  a  woman  of  patrician  though 
not  of  noble  blood.  He  has  always  been  popular 
in  both  kingdoms. 

Bernadotte  married  a  descendant  of  the  old  Swed- 
ish dynasty,  who  had  also  a  strain  of  old  Norwegian 
royalty  in  her  veins.  The  children  of  Oscar  and 
his  wife  thus  unite  three  royal  lines  with  plain  Scan- 
dinavian. This  and  the  poetic  justice  of  giving  a 
crown  to  a  man  who  had  renounced  a  crown  for 
love  is  said  to  'appeal  to  the  literary  men  and 
sentimentalists  who  are  strong  in  the  Norwegian 
movement  for  separation. — New  York  Sun. 


CZAB   MAY   PROFIT   BY   STRUGGLE 


Russian  Policy  Long  Directed  Toward  Weakening: 
Sweden. 

St.  Petersburg,  June  7.- — The  struggle  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  the  prospects  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  union,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
which  was  the  making  of  common  cause  against 
Muscovite  influence,  is  followed  with  close  atten- 
tion in  Russia.  Ever  since  Peter  the  Great  broke 
the  might  of  Sweden  at  the  battle  of  Poltava  in 
1709  and  annexed  the  Baltic  provinces  and  part  of 
Finland,  Russian  policy  has  been  directed  toward 
weakening  the  power  of  her  ancient  enemy. 

After  the  completion  of  the  annexation  of  Fin- 
land by  Alexander  I.  many  Russian  statesmen  looked 
forward  to  the  obtaining  of  an  ice-free  port  on  the 
Norwegian  coast.  A  narrow  tongue  of  Finland  cuts 
deep  into  Sweden-Norwegian  territory,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  is  eighteen  miles  of  deep  water  and 
the  harbor  of  Lynge. 

Russia  within  recent  years  has  been  active  on 
this  frontier  country,  where  railways  have  been 
surveyed,  and  Slav  influence  is  so  strong  there  that 
fishermen  and  other  inhabitants  of  Norwegian  Fin- 
mark  refer  their  disputes  to  the  Russian  authori- 
ties. 

The  sympathy  of  Sweden  for  the  Finns  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Russiflcation  of  Finland  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Russia  which  naturally 
regards  with  complacency  the  diminution  of  Swed- 
ish prestige. 

Russia,  however,  is  in  no  position  to  take  an- 
active  interest  in  the  quarrel  at  the  present  time. 
Indeed,  the  impression  here  is  that  there  will  bfr 
no  open  conflict,  and  Russia  probably  will  use  her 
influence  to  refer  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  to- 
an  international  tribunal. — Associated  Press. 
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Building  For  The  Presidency 

SUCCESSOR  TO  ROOSEVELT  BEGINS  TO  BE  MUCH  DISCUSSED, 
WITH  TAFT  IN  THE  LEAD  AS  THE  MOST  MKELY.— CABINET 
CHANGES  BRING  MEN  OF  ROOSEVELT  STAMP  TO  THE 
FRONT. 


Since  President  Roosevelt,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  declaration  which  is  habitual  with 
him,  has  made  clear  once  more  that  he  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  accept  a  nom- 
ination for  a  third  term,  the 
question  as  to  who  will  be  his 
successor  begins  to  assume 
some  eagerness.  The  quest, 
naturally,  is  for  one  of  the 
President's  own  kind,  and 
hence  the  search  goes,  primar- 
ily, into  the  President's  official 
family.  Gradually  the  cabinet 
takes  on  the  attributes  of  its 
chief,  perhaps  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  and  the 
era  which  is  to  follow  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  therefore  wit- 
ness the  elevation,  in  succes- 
sion, to  the  presidency  of  men 
who  were  most  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him. 


among  the  available  presidential  candidates 
for  1908.    Said  the  press  concerning  him: 

Washington,    June    17. — Secretary    of    War    Taft 
today  emphatically  put  an  end  to  the  reports  that 


NOT  TO  SUCCEED  FULLER 


Taft  Denies  Keport  That  He  Will 
Go   to   Supreme   Bench. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of 
his  administration  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, because  of  something 
in  the  man  which  the  Presi- 
dent finds  to  his  liking,  but 
which  the  public  did  not  un- 
derstand until  the  recent  pro- 
nunciamento  of  railroad  re- 
bates, Secretary  Taft  has  risen 
to  the  most  prominent  position 


"Yes,  William  H.  Taft,  that's  my  name." 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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he  would  succeed  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Ful- 
ler of  Chicago  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  report  was  current  that  Fuller  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  The  Hague  tribunal  to  make 
way  for  Secretary  Taft. 

"I  have  heard  such  stories  many  times  before," 
said  the  secretary,  "but  never  from  a  source  to 
which  credit  could  be  given.  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  such  a  plan,  and  it  would  be  fair 
to  infer  that  I  would  knT)w  something  if  any  such 
plan  were  contemplated  at  this  time." 

Confirmation  of  this  comes  second-handed  from 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  himself.  He  recently  told  a 
close  friend  that  he  never  contemplated  resigning 
from  the  bench.  He  said  no  Chief  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court  had  ever  done  so,  and  he  did  not 
propose  to  violate  precedent. — San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. 


TAFT'S    UNIQUE     METHODS 


A  Democratic  Way  of  "Sitting  on  the  Lid"  in 
Absence  of  Higher  Officials. 

Washington. — Secretary  Taft  has  a  method  of 
' '  sitting  on  the  lid, ' '  which  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
If  John  Hay  could  peep  in  on  the  Secretary  of  War 
when  a  diplomat  is  calling,  he  would  marvel  at 
the  astounding  success  of  "shirt  sleeve  diplomacy." 
Taft  treats  the  diplomats  just  as  if  they  were 
ordinary  folk.  He  is  making  the  hit  of  his  life 
and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  he  appears  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  anything  unusual. 

All  Washington  is  talking  about  Taft  and  Ameri- 
can Washington  is  applauding  tumultuously.  Every 
afternoon  about  4  o'clock,  the  Secretary  gives  an 
audience  to  the  newspaper  men.  He  tells  them  all 
he  knows,  or  pretends  to  tell  them,  and  the  free 
and  easy  conversation  about  national  and  inter- 
national afifairs  has  made  every  correspondent  in 
town  a  Taft  champion.  The  other  day  the  foreign 
dispatches  told  how  the  United  States  was  inter- 
fering in  Moroccan  affairs  and  that  Germany  would 
insist  upon  the  open  door.  Foreign  papers  first 
began  to  bombard  their  correspondents  here  with 
dispatches  and  there  was  a  rush  for  Taft 's  office. 

"Nothing  in  it  so  far  as  I  know,"  said  Taft. 
"What  have  we  got  to  do  with  Morocco,  anyhow f" 

This  one  question  gave  a  better  insight  into  our 
non-interference  than  a  full  half  hour  of  diplomatic 
sparring.  The  diplomats  read  what  the  newspapers 
had  to  say,  but  of  course  would  not  believe  that 
anyone  holding  a  diplomatic  position  would  deal 
frankly  with  the  newspapers.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
diplomat  telling  the  exact  truth? 

Diplomats  began  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  was  "perched  on  the  lid."  Ordinarily,  when 
a  diplomat  goes  to  the  state  department  during  a 
crisis  of  some  kind,  the  newspapers  have  to  indulge 
in  all  manner  of  speculation.  State  department 
officials  will  look  wise  and  touch  their  fingers  to 
their  lips.  Somebody  will  explain  that  the  call 
was  of  a  confidential  character  and  its  nature  can- 
not be  disclosed.  But  that  isn't  Taft's  way.  He 
thought  it  was  very  funny  for  a  lot  of  foreigners 
to  interest  themselves  in  what  the  government  of 
the  United  States  might  do  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"What  did  you  tell  themf"  asked  one  of  the 
correspondents.  ' '  Tell  'em, ' '  answered  Taft.  ' '  Told 
'em  we  would  let  Europe  manage  its  own  affairs. 
We  haven't  got  any  chips  in  that  game  that  I  know 
anything  about." 

His  Action  Aliout  Castro. 
The    controversy   with    Castro    illustrated    Secre- 
tarj'  Taft's  directness  even  more  forcibly.     When 


Castro  ' '  balked ' '  on  the  arbitration  idea,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  told  his  newspaper  callers  the  first 
afternoon: 

"I  will  regard  that  incident  as  closed."  One  of 
the  newspaper  men  began  to  talk  about  the  compli- 
cations and  embarrassment  of  a  certain  asphalt 
trust.  ' '  Look  here, ' '  said  the  Secretary.  ' '  You 
don't  think  a  chunk  of  asphalt  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  a  couple  of  nations  to  go  to  war  about, 
do  you?" 

Ordinarily,  when  the  Secretary  of  War  talks  to 
his  callers,  he  walks  back  and  forth  behind  his  big 
chair.  He  is  the  busiest  man  Washington  has 
known  for  a  long  time.  With  the  President  out  of 
town,  and  Secretary  Hay  in  Europe,  he  is  President, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War.  With 
the  Panama  commission  going  through  a  reorganiza- 
tion process,  the  Secretary  of  War  would  be  a  busy 
man  on  his  own  account.  The  Philippines,  too, 
develop  enough  business  for  one  so  vitally  interest- 
ed as  Taft  to  keep  one  official  busy.  President 
Eoosevelt  has  a  Cabinet  which  he  can  consult  when 
consultations  are  advisable.  But  with  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  town,  his  understudy  has  no  cabinet 
meetings.  If  he  fretted  over  work,  Taft  couldn't 
last  until  the  President  got  through  his  Colorado 
hunting   trip. 

There  is  not  a  surface  indication  that  Taft  wants 
to  be  President.  He  makes  no  concealment  of  his 
ambition  to  succeed  to  the  supreme  bench.  But  if 
the  delegates  to  a  Republican  national  convention 
could  ever  be  permitted  to  see  him  dispatching 
public  business  there  would  be  a  stampede  to  him. 
He  is  altogether  the  most  Democratic  Cabinet  officer 
anybody  of  this  generation  has  seen. — Kansas  City 
Star. 


PLANNTNG    1908     CAMPAIGN 


Bryan  Begins  Work  on  His  Own  Political  Machine. 
His  Eye  on  White  Honse. 

Inspired  by  the  municipal  ownership  and 
by  the  favorable  influence  upon  public 
thought  of  the  phase  of  the  Democratic 
tenets  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  put  into  exe- 
cution, Mr.  Bryan  is  reported  to  be  again  ac- 
tively at  work  upon  a  campaign  for  1908. 
The  dispatches  said  of  him : 

Lincoln,  Neb.- — The  close  political  friends  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  here  are  talking  confidently  of  him 
as  the  nominee  of  the  next  Democratic  national 
convention.  Of  course,  they  believe  also  that  his 
third  attempt  on  the  presidency  will  be  successful. 
Mr.  Bryan  shies  away  from  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  there  are  many  indications  that  he  is 
looking  forward  to  leading  the  party  fight  three 
years  hence. 

The  idea  that  the  primary  pledge  scheme,  started 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  a  sort  of  a  subscription  ad- 
junct to  the  commoner  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  basis 
of  a  serious  effort  to  undermine  the  present  organ- 
ization, and  a  systematic  campaign  is  to  be  waged 
with   this  object  in  view. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  always  taken  the  position  that 
most  party  leaders  are  opportunists,  willing  to 
change  front  in  the  hope  of  immediate  success,  but 
that  the  rank  and  file  are  more  steadfast.  He 
learned  a  lesson  at  St.  Louis  and  will  not  make 
the  same  mistake  again. 
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His  present  plan  was  adopted  in  the  belief  that 
it  forms  the  only  practical  plan  of  winning  out. 
and  he  is  going  about  it  in  a  practical  manner. 
Thousands  of  blank  pledges  have  been  printed  and 
sent  out  to  men  known  to  be  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
Bryan  himself.  These  distribute  them  in  a  given 
territory  and  make  account  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  pledges  here  at  Lincoln.  They  are  being 
carefully  tabulated  and  filed  away  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  accessible  when  it  is  necessary  to 
use  them. 

Especial  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  south, 
where  Col.  Bryan  was  most  disappointed  last  year. 


WESTERN     PRESIDENT     MAKING 


Republicans   Already   Busy   Discussing   Chances   of 
Various   Candidates  in  1908. 

to  the  presidential  campaign  are  emanating 
from  the  west,  where-  individual  and  local 
ambition  seem  to  find  expression  more  easily 
than  in  the  older  east.    For  example: 


"ASSURANCE    DOUBLY    SURE." 

President  Roosevelt,  during  his  visit  in  Chicago,  on  two  occasions  reaflSrmed 
his  declaration  that  he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. — 
News  Item. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


It  is  in  the  south  that  he  had  had  his  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  audiences.  He  believes  that  if 
he  can  bind  the  rank  and  file  to  him  he  can  win 
back  the  greater  part  of  a  strength  that  was  prac- 
tically solid  in  joining  hands  with  the  east  at  St. 
Louis. 

Responses  to  the  invitations  to  sign  have  been 
large,  and  many  of  the  signers  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  letters  in  which  they  point  to 
Bryan  himself  as  the  only  man  who  can  make  a 
winning  fight  in  1908.  The  card  catalogue  system 
is  being  employed  in  taking  care  of  these  pledges. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Chicago,  111. — Republicans  of  the  west  are  al- 
ready making  and  unmaking  presidents  for  1908. 
Not  alone  the  shrewd,  ambitious  party  leaders  who 
are  always  ' '  in  the  hands  of  their  friends, ' '  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  voters  as  well  are  figuring  on 
the  nomination  of  a  man  to  succeed  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
party  organization  when  there  was  so  widespread 
and  so  active  an  interest  in  the  question  so  long  in 
advance  of  the  hour  of  choice. 

Better  than  any  other  interest,  apparently,  the 
railroads  of  the  country  have  sounded  popular  sen- 
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timent  and  read  the  signs  of  the  time.  Their  long 
distance  forecast  is  that  President  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  against  his  will  and  wish,  will 
receive  the  command  of  the  voters  to  run  again, 
and  that  if  he  sticks  to  his  promise  and  absolutely 
refuses  to  be  a  candidate,  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  party  to  choose  a  standard  bearer 
who  will  perpetuate  the  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

So  sure  are  the  railroads  of  this  that  their  de- 
fensive and  offensive  alliance  is  already  in  hard 
working  order.  Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Information  and  Con- 
ciliation recently  organized  and  now  in  operation 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  enough  agitation 
of  the  railroad  question  in  western  states  to  show 
that  if  this  question  is  not  satisfactorily  settled 
during  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt 
it  will  be  bequeathed  to  the  next  administration  as 
one  of  the  leading  issues,  if  not  the  most  important 
one.     At  least,  that  is  the  way  it  looks  in  the  west. 

Discussion  of  presidential  candidates  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  west  will  demand  a  man 
as  courageous  and  as  good  a  fighter  for  the  people 
as  is  President  Roosevelt.  Candidates  are  plum- 
ing themselves  along  those  lines.  They  are  watch- 
ing the  experiment  of  municipal  ownership  in  Chi- 
cago. They  are  "keeping  tab"  on  the  railroad 
campaign  of  education.  They  are  making  a  close 
and  careful  study  of  the  railroad  rate  sentiment  as 
it  develops  in  the  various  state  legislatures. 

Trust  legislation  and  discussion  everywhere  in- 
terest them.  Kansas  and  Standard  Oil,  Iowa  and 
the  tariff,  Wisconsin  and  the  railroads,  Missouri 
and  the  lobbyist,  the  border  states  and  Canadian 
reciprocity — all  these  matters  are  scanned  for  evi- 
dences of  -drifting  and  changing  popular  opinion, 
especially  for  any  departure  from  "stand  pat" 
and  conservative  policies. 

Some  of  the  Possibilities. 

Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin;  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fairbanks  and  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois; 
Secretary  Shaw  and  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
and  Senator  Foraker  are  chief  "among  those  men- 
tioned" as  good  western  presidential  timber. 

To  Governor  La  Follette  is  given  the  distinction 
of  being  most  like  President  Roosevelt  in  person- 
ality, in  frank  relationship  with  the  public,  in  po- 
litical daring,  in  fighting  stamina  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  issues  he  has  fought  out  for  his  constituency. 
Because  he  is  like  the  President,  the  brusque,  plain- 
speaking  Republican  voter,  and  even  the  Democratic 
voter  of  the  west,  likes  him  and  believes  in  him. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  not 
even  excepting  President  Roosevelt,  Governor  La 
Follette  is  identified  with  the  cause  of  government 
regulation  and  control  of  railroad  rates.  He  took 
up  the  cudgel  long  before  the  President  did  and  was 
obliged  to  wage  war  on  the  strongest  political  com^ 
bination  in  Wisconsin — the  combination  directed 
by  the  railroads.  He  has  just  won  a  great  victory 
in  the  legislature  and  his  success  has  advanced  him 
immeasurably  as  a  presidential  possibility  in  the 
minds  of  western  citizenship. 

Mr.  Taft's  Chances. 
Secretary  William  H.  Taft  has  friends  scattered 
all  over  this  part  of  the  country  who  believe  he  is 
qualified  to  become  the  nation's  chief  when  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  shall  give  up  the  role.  Secretary 
Taft 's  personality  is  the  kind  that  makes  friends 
among  western  people.  In  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis 
during  the  World's  Fair,  and  in  other  places  his 
frank,  cordial  manner,  his  expansive  smile  and  his 
happy    adaptation    to    democratic    simplicity    have 


made  him  a  favorite  among  the  men  in  the  public 
eye.  The  sober  political  thought  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  clear  out  on 
the  coast  is  that  Mr.  Taft  is  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
the  national  convention  in  1908. 

Secretary  Shaw  and  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
have  a  disadvantage  for  the  race  because  they 
represent  opposing  party  factions  in  the  same  state, 
the  first  being  classed  as  a  "stand  patter"  and 
Mr.  Cummins  being  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Iowa  idea,  so  called.  Even  if  the  tariff  issue  should 
be  the  dominant  one  at  the  next  national  conven- 
tion, discordant  notes  at  home  would  endanger  the 
chances  for  the  nomination  of  either  of  these  gentle- 
men, according  to  political  seers  hereabout. 

Vice  President  Fairbanks  may  inherit  the  benefit 
of  a  new  precedent,  that  the  Vice  President,  legal 
legatee  of  the  presidency,  in  case  of  vacancy,  is  en- 
titled to  recognition,  especially  if  he  ran  for  Vice 
President  originally  somewhat  against  his  will.  He 
is  well  liked  in  his  home  state  and  throughout  the 
the  west  for  that  matter,  but  he  has  failed  to  im- 
press himself  strongly  on  the  new  republicanism 
represented  by  such  men  as  Governor  La  Follette 
and  Governor  Cummins. 

Indiana,  being  considered  debatable  ground  in 
presidential  campaigns,  is  a  possible  asset  for  him. 
Aside  from  any  claim  he  may  have  on  the  presi- 
dency by  the  unwritten  law  of  promotion,  Vice 
President  Fairbanks  is  not  likely  to  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  Senator  Beveridge,  although  Mr. 
Beveridge  has  been  kept  pretty  well  in  the  back- 
ground in  western  discussion  to  date. 

Governor  Deneen  is  attending  to  state  business 
without  any  apparent  ambition  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, but  his  friends  believe  he  measures  up  with 
the  biggest  of  them.  The  man  who  could  carry 
Illinois  by  300,000  plurality  and  beat  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  polls  must  be  credited  with  politi- 
cal popularity. 

Senator  Foraker  is  least  discussed  of  any  of  the 
men  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  country. — New 
York  Herald. 


BONAPAETE    NAVY    HEAD 


Baltimore  Man  Will  Become  Secretary  When  Mor- 
ton Betires  This  Month. 

President  Roosevelt,  through  his  own 
fearlessness  perhaps,  is  beginning  to  gather 
round  him  the  men  in  the  country  who  are  of 
the  same  mould.  Some  of  them  may  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  the  presidency.  Others  prob- 
ably will  only  leave  such  reputations  as  were 
left  by  Stanton  and  other  brilliant  asso- 
ciates of  Lincoln.  But  as  future  presidencies 
must  also,  like  the  Rooseveltian,  have  men 
of  their  own  caliber  around  them,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  class  under  the  head  of  "Build- 
ing for  the  Presidency"  the  two  appended 
biographies,  apropos  of  the  recent  elevation 
of  two  citizens  to  a  closer  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt : 

Washington. — Paul  Morton  is  going  to  New  York 
city  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  Equitable 
affairs. 
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His  successor  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  to 
be  Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore.  The 
selection  of  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  announced  by  the 
President  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  famous  Napoelon.  His  grand- 
father was  Jerome  Napoleon,  youngest  brother  of 
the  great  emperor,  King  of  Westphalia,  who  in  early 
life  married  the  famous  beauty.  Miss  Patterson  of 
Baltimore,  and  was  forced  by  his  august  brother 
to  divorce  her.  Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  a 
Harvard  man.  He  has  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  many  years.  They  were  first 
thrown  together  in  the  old  civil  service  reform  days. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  started  in  life,  every  one  will  re- 
member, as  an  ardent  civil  service  reformer.  He 
has  forgotten  some  but  not  all  of  his  early  philos- 
ophy. Mr.  Bonaparte  was  also  a  civil  service  re- 
former. He  was  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  and  he  and  young  Roosevelt  became 
chummy  in  their  devotion  to  a  mutual  fad.  Bona- 
parte was  also  an  independent  in  politics,  and  on 
this  account  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  Demo- 
crat. But  last  year  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Roose- 
velt ticket  in  Maryland  and  received  the  largest 
vote  cast  in  that  state. 

The  politicians  may  look  askance  at  this  ap- 
pointment, but  they  should  be  consoled  by  the  as- 
surance that  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  been  a  Republican 
all  his  life,  though  he  has  not  always  worked  at  it. 
Early  in  the  present  administration  he  was  asked 
by  the  president  to  investigate  the  Dawes  Indian 
commission.  Later  he,  with  Mr.  Conrad,  a  Demo- 
crat, investigated  the  postal  frauds  for  the  presi- 
dent. He  is  a  sterling  man,  though  his  knowledge 
of  the  navy  is  said  to  be  limited.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  Senator  McComas  the  Republican  party 
in  Maryland  has  been  without  a  leader.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Bonaparte  will  now  become  the 
head  of  the  organization  in  his  state.  The  politic- 
ians see  in  this  selection  evidence  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  carrying  his  personal  bent  to  the  full. 
He  likes  to  have  his  old  friends  about  him;  he  is 
fond  of  reformers;  he  prefers  Harvard  men,  other 
things  being  equal.  He  wants  to  give  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  southern  and  border  states  a  show, 
and  finally,  he  never  misses  a  chance  these  days 
to  recognize  the  Catholics.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a 
Catholic.  He  is  married,  but  has  no  children.  Hence 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  race  suicide  fad  is 
in  abeyance  for  the  nonce. — Walter  Wellman  in 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


NEW  CANAI.  HEAD  MAK  OF  NEBVE 


Theodore  P.  Shonts  "Does  Things"  and  Expects  to 
Build  the  Great  Waterway. 

Theodore  P.  Shonts,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  is  forty-nine  years  old. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  his  friends,  who 
know  something  of  his  capabilities  for  doing  things, 
he  will  have  completed  the  great  canal  and  gone  on 
a  much-needed  rest  by  the  time  he  is  sixty. 

Men  who  know  Mr.  Shonts  will  believe  in  him 
fervently,  and  yet  when  he  was  first  mentioned  for 
the  office  of  executive  head  of  the  canal  there  were 
few  persons  in  the  east  who  had  ever  heard  of  him, 
or,  having  heard  of  him,  had  not  promptly  for- 
gotten there  was  such  a  person. 

If  the  expectations  of  his  friends  are  realized  Mr. 
Shonts  is  going  to  be  heard  from  more  frequently 
and  his  name  is  going  to  be  known  all  around  the 
world  as  the  man  who  carried  through  the  greatest 
piece  of  construction  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


For  Mr.  Shonts'  admirers  do  not  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant that  he  will  succeed  where  De  Lesseps  and 
the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  behind  him  failed. 

Mr.  Shonts  is  one  of  those  physical  giants  of  the 
west.  He  is  not  entirely  a  product  of  the  western 
country,  because  he  was  born  in  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  but  he  was  transplanted  to  Iowa 
and  Chicago.  Most  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  west 
who  have  made  their  mark  are  large  in  stature. 
Many  of  them  began  to  make  their  way  when  they 
dominated  by  sheer  physical  force  the  men  on  the 
section,  and  from  that  climbed  sometimes  to  the 
presidency  of  great  railroad  systems. 

Mr.  Shonts  is  no  exception.  He  stands  a  trifle 
more  than  six  feet  and  is  built  like  an  athlete.  He 
is  an  athlete.  He  has  a  face  that  shows  good  humor 
and,  at  the  same  time,  great  firmness.  His  mus- 
tache is  tinged  with  gray  and  his  eyes  are  usually 
laughing.  He  has  a,  firm  jaw  and  a  backbone  that 
is  straight  as  an  Indian's.     It  is  also  stiff. 

Mr.  Shonts  is  the  son-in-law  of  former  Governor 
Drake,  of  Iowa,  and  he  began  active  life  in  that 
state  building  railroads.  Mr.  Shonts  has  done 
everything  in  the  railroad  line,  from  obtaining  the 
right  of  way  to  completing  the  system,  equipping 
it,  putting  it  in  operation,  and  then  running  it. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  given  a  scheme  and 
expanse  of  prairie  and  two  points  for  termini, 
would  turn  out  a  railroad  and  run  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stockholders — and  sell  it  for  them  if  a  good 
bargain  could  be  made.  He  has  been  a  success  as 
a  railroad  constructor,  as  an  operator  of  a  large 
system,  as  a  traffic  manager,  as  a  master  of  railroad 
law,  and  as  manager  of  the  auditing  department. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  accountants  in  the  country, 
and  is  recognized  as  a  very  successful  traffic  man- 
ager. 

When  he  was  selected  by  the  President  to  be 
chairman  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
Mr.  Shonts  was  president  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Rail- 
road system.  The  legal  name  of  this  road  is  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western. 

Paul  Morton's  Estimate. 

When  the  directors  of  this  railroad  wrote  to 
Paul  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Shonts 
for  the  head  of  that  system,  Mr.  Morton  replied: 

"If  I. owned  a  railroad  I  would  want  Mr.  Shonts 
to  run  it.  I  would  rather  have  him  at  the  head  of 
a  railroad  property  of  mine  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Morton  knew  the  man  he"  was  talking  about. 
He  and  Mr.  Shonts  had  been  associated  in  what, 
to  them,  was  a  great  enterprise.  This  was  the 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  Railroad.  Mr.  Shonts 
built  this  road  and  then  operated  it.  He  and  Mr. 
Morton  controlled  the  property,  and  Mr.  Shonts 
finally  sold  it  to  the  Vanderbilts  so  as  to  get  a 
profit  of  about  $5,000,000.  Mr.  Shonts'  profit  was 
about  $1,500,000.  He  is  still  a  director  in  the 
Iowa  Central  Railroad,  which  was  the  first  road  he 
built.  This  he  did  in  connection  with  his  father- 
in-law. 

Mr.  Shonts,  as  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  will  receive  a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year. 
His  salary  as  president  of  the  Clover  Leaf  system 
is  understood  to  have  been  about  the  same,  so  that 
he  has  made  no  great  sacrifice  in  income.  His  in- 
come outside  of  his  salary  is  supposed  to  be  in 
excess  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Shonts  comes  from  much  the  same  stock  as 
President  Roosevelt.  His  grandfather  was  Dutch, 
from  Holland.  His  grandmother  was  Huguenot, 
from  France.  These  were  his  father's  parents. — 
New  York  Herald. 
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WESTWARD  MOVEMENT  OP  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  AND  FI- 
NANCE KEEPS  TIMELY  PACE  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  ORIENT,  WHERE  BERKELEY'S  FAMOUS  SAYING 
ANENT    THE    COURSE    OP    EMPIRE    IS    BEING    BORNE    OUT. 


The  movement  toward  the  west  which  be- 
gan, spectacularly  enough,  with  the  Klon- 
dike discoveries  in  1897,  and  which  ever 
since  has  been  spreading  less  quietly  but 
more  soundly,  is  brought  to  a  new  focus  by 
the  events  growing  out  of  the  Standard  Oil 
fight  in  Kansas,  by  the  eminence  in  Wall 
Street  of  financial  controversies  having  to 
do  with  far  western  properties,  and  by  the 
fruition  of  certain  early  but  very  important 
phases  of  the  government  reclamation  under- 
takings in  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Kansas,  redeemed  from  her  reputation 
for  mortgages,  whiskers  and  cyclones,  ap- 
pears to  be  stepping  forward  swiftly  into  an 
era  of  expanding  population  and  of  much  in- 
creased agricultural  development.  Nevada, 
encouraged  and  made  newly  thrifty  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  fields,  begins  to  see  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  its  pioneers  as  to 
the  time  when  its  endless  wastes  should  be 
touched  by  irrigation  and  its  reputation  as  a 
"rotten  borough"  be  translated  into  the  es- 
teem and  appreciation  that  have  been  won 
by  the  watered  deserts  of  Utah  and  eastern 
Colorado. 

In  the  far  northwest  where  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  is  being  held  and  along  the 
several  great  highways  that  lead  from  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific 
'  coast,  is  the  complicated  track  of  the  "fight" 
between  the  Hill-Morgan  and  the  Harriman 
railroad  and  financial  interests,  of  which  not 
the  least  considerable  aspect  is  the  scandal 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Now  that  industrial  syndicates  have 
reached  their  maximum,  the  farther  west, 
with  its  broader  and  more  undeveloped  re- 


sources, begins  to  absorb  the  attention  which 
has  been  concentrated  in  and  about  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  for  the  past  twenty 
or  more  years.  And  the  change  fits  peculiar- 
ly well  into  the  national  requirements  which 
must  necessarily  grow  out  of  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  rehabilitation  in  the  Orient.  If 
America  is  to  keep  in  front  with  the  probable 
enormous  future  developments  of  the  Asia- 
tics, her  western  sections  must  expand  and 
fill  up  with  some  of  the  density  of  popula- 
tion and  occupation  east  of  the  Mississippi 
that  has  made  her  "Commercial  Invasion  of 
Europe"  already  historic. 


NEVADA    TO    BE    REDEEMED 


"Rotten  Borough"  Brought  to  the  Edge  of  a  New 
Era  by  Irrigation. 

By  common  consent  the  most  momentous 
undertaking  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  government  reclamation  ser- 
vice in  the  farther  west,  the  scope  of  which 
is  only  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  Re- 
cently the  work  has  been  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  journey  of  a  special  committee 
through  a  number  of  the  regions  affected,  the 
committee  visiting,  among  other  places,  the 
site  of  the  newly  opened  ditch  in  Nevada. 
Said  the  San  Francisco  press  concerning  this 
ditch : 

Reno,  Nev.,  June  17. — The  first  great  step  in 
reclaiming  the  arid  section  of  Nevada,  which  will 
go  far  toward  the  wealth  and  improvement  of  the 
state,  was  taken  today  with  the  opening  of  the 
hoadgates  of  the  Truckee  river  diversion  canal, 
located  about  two  miles  west  of  Derby,  at  10:15 
o'clock  this  morning.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Newlands 
broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  over  the  headgatos. 
The  members  of  the  Congressional  committees,  in- 
cluding five  out  of  the  seventeen  who  drafted  the 
national  reclamation  act;  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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of  Nevada,  the  governor  of  California,  the  distin- 
guished body  of  citizens  and  legislators  turned 
the  cranks,  the  headgates  lifted  and  the  water  from 
the  high  Sierra  rushed  through  the  canal  to  the 
thirsty  grounds  of  the  Nevada  desert. 

It  was  more  than  a  step  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Nevada;  it  was  a  move  toward  the  reclamation  of 
the  whole  west.  It  was  the  consummation  of  the 
dream  of  years,  and  of  the  men  who  have  worked 
long  and  faithfully.  Some  almost  wept  as  they 
saw  the  wonderful  dream  come  true.  The  event, 
and  completion  of  the  work  signalized  by  it,  was  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  able  to  undertake 
work  of  a  character  and  immensity  which  would 
challenge    or    deter   private   enterprise. 

A  Great  Work  Well  Done. 

The  finished  and  substantial  appearance  of  the 
head  gates  in  the  Truckee-Carson  project  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  points  at  which  water  is 
diverted  on  the  Colorado  river  to  the  Imperial 
country.  The  head  gates  on  the  Truckee-Carson 
canal  are  of  concrete,  and  present  an  impregnable 
appearance.  With  such  headgates  the  water  from 
the  Colorado  river  could  not  have  escaped  into  the 
Salton  sink,  creating  a  vast  inland  sea  thirty  miles 
long  and  five  miles  wide. 

They  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  government 
with  its  expert  engineers  and  ample  funds  is  able 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  west  with  projects  of  a 
lasting  character,  and,  while  encouraging  and  de- 
siring irrigation  work  by  private  capital,  has  the 
ability  to  undertake  the  greater  works  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  permanency  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  individual  capital. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land,  ultimately,  de- 
signed to  be  irrigated  is  from  300,000  to  400,000 
acres,  of  which  200,000  will  be  supplied  within  the 
next  three  years.  Of  this  acreage  it  is  estimated 
that  about  40,000  acres  will  be  irrigated  during  the 
present  year. 

The  land  is  located  in  a  number  of  valleys  along 
the  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers,  extending  on  each 
side  from  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  the  distance 
being  in  some  places  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
road. 

The  main  body  of  200,000  acres  to  be  irrigated 
first  is  in  the  Carson  Sink  valley,  south  of  the 
railroad.  Some  of  this  land  is  immediately  ad- 
jacent, while  the  farthest  extends  about  twenty- 
five    miles    from    the    railway. 

The  soil  is  adapted  to  alfalfa,  all  forage  crops, 
potatoes,  onionSj  beets  and  other  vegetables,  apples, 
pears,  berries  and  other  hardier  deciduous  fruits. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  similar  to  those  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 

The  public  lands  are  subject  to  entry  under  the 
homestead    act. — San    Francisco    Chronicle. 


REVIVAL   OF   WESTERN   KANSAS 


Region  of  Former  Droughts  Found  to  be  Underlaid 
With  Plenty  of  Water. 

One  of  the  western  states,  which  does  not 

lie  within  the  reclamation  service,  has  found 

its  own  solution  for  the  dry  land  problem, 

and  has  started  on  a  new  era  accordingly. 

Its  experience  is  described  as  follows: 

A  few  years  ago  our  Geological  Survey  discovered 
that    a    large   part    of    the    high   plain    of   western 


Kansas  is  underlaid  with  vast  quantities  of  sweet 
pure  water.  This  is  the  very  region  where  thousands 
of  farmers  settled  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  for  two  or  three  years 
the  rainfall  had  been  sufiicient  to  grow  crops.  They 
were  ruined  by  successive  droughts,  for  a  good  crop 
year  comes  only  once  in  four  or  five  seasons. 

They  pulled  up  stakes  and  went  back  east.  The 
crumbling  heaps  of  their  sod  houses  and  the  mark- 
ings of  the  corn  rows  where  they  planted  their 
last  crop  are  still  reminders  of  their  ruined  hopes. 
They  little  dreamed  that  there  were  quantities  of 
water  within  easy  reach  and  that  the  strong  and 
steady  winds  would  turn  windmills,  lift  the  water 
into  irrigation  ditches  and  transform  the  thirsty 
plain  into  a  garden. 

This  water  is  from  ten  to  two  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  and  investigation  thus  far  seems 
to  show  that  the  quantity  is  practically  unlimited. 
Mr.  Harworth's  report,  printed  by  the  survey  eight 
years  ago,  said  that  the  amount  of  ground  water  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  state  seemed  sufiicient  to 
meet  any  demands,  even  if  manufacturing  industries 
should  arise  to  consume  it.  He  said  the  greatest 
need  of  western  Kansas  was  better  methods  of 
raising  water  and  utilizing  it. 

This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  later  studies. 
The  soil  of  most  of  western  Kansas  is  as  rich  as 
that  of  the  wheat  and  corn  fields  that  extend  for 
300  miles  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Rainfall  seldom  fails  in  those  eastern  fields;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  underground  supply  will  never 
fail  the  western  fields  that  were  abandoned  by 
their  despairing  owners. 

The  conditions  that  Mr.  Harworth  found  south 
of  the  Arkansas  river  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
state  are  now  known  to  exist  far  to  the  north  of 
the  river,  and  much  of  the  present  development  of 
irrigated  farming  lands  is  in  Sherman,  Thomas  and 
other  counties  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  Kansas.  Here  settlers  have  been  flocking  with 
money  to  buy  land,  and  real  estate  is  having  a 
boom. 

Tracts  of  160  acres  that  went  begging  at  $100  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  selling  at  $1600.  A  party  of 
Swedes  from  Minnesota  last  month  paid  $10  an 
acre  for  three  sections,  or  1920  acres,  of  prairie. 
From  the  car  windows  scores  of  steam  plows  and 
mule  teams  are  seen  turning  up  the  soil  and  getting 
ready  for  a  wheat  crop.  Many  little  reservoirs 
have  been  sunk  on  the  top  of  the  prairie  un- 
dulations, and  windmills  are  everywhere  pumping 
from  the  wells  into  the  reservoirs  which  feed  the 
irrigation  ditches.  Many  newcomers  are  living  in 
sod  houses,  others  are  putting  up  substantial  cot- 
tages and  market  towns  are  rising.  This  spring 
13,000  fruit  trees  have  been  delivered  at  the  towns 
of  Colby  and  Goodman  to  be  planted  on  the  prairies 
of  the  northwest  tier  of  counties.  The  intensive 
farming  that  irrigation  always  brings  is  supplant- 
ing the  meager  stock  raising  that  followed  the 
bitter  failure  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Will  the  water  really  hold  out?  Geologists  think 
so  and  many  believe  that  it  may  come  all  the  way 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  along  the  impermeable 
cretaceous  rocks  that  keep  it  up  within  reach  and 
seem  to  slope  ever  eastward  in  that  region.  We  know 
that  the  Arkansas  draws  the  water  in  its  channel 
from  those  same  mountains.  At  any  rate,  the  new 
farmers  in  the  extreme  western  counties  feel  the 
stimulus  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  and  believe 
they  are  going  to  keep  Kansas  in  the  van  of  the 
wheat  states,  a  proud  position  she  has  occupied  sev- 
eral times  of  late  years. — New  York  Sun. 
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FENCES   COMlNa  DOWN 


Cattlemen   Surrender   and   Quit   Their   Struggle   of 
Ten  Years  -with  Uncle   Sam. 

Quite  as  important  to  the  west  as  Amal- 
gamated crimes  and  Equitable  scandals  are 
to  the  east,  is  the  long-standing  evil  of  un- 
lawful fencing  of  public  lands  by  live  stock 
growers.  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mountain 
states  have  been  peculiar  sufferers  from  this 
evil  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fight  against 
it  has  been  far  more  bitter  and  protracted 
than  anything  that  has  taken  place  in  Wall 
street.  Recently  the  turn  of  affairs  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  farmers,  as  will  be  evi- 
denced by  the  following : 

Lincoln,  Neb. — A  long  presaged  change  in  the 
great  northwest  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment. 
After  a  ten  years'  resistance  of  the  efforts — some- 
times earnest  and  oftener  half-hearted — of  the 
Washington  authorities,  the  cattlemen  have  capitu- 
lated and  their  fences  around  government  land  are 
to  be  removed. 

When  the  history  of  the  big  cattle  country  comes 
to  be  written  this  warfare  will  provide  it  with  one 
of  its  most  thrilling  chapters.  A  senseless  and  use- 
less contest  it  has  been — this  attempt  of  the  cattle- 
men to  plant  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  evolution.  The 
history  of  the  west  is  writ  large;  first  the  explorer, 
then  the  pioneer,  next  the  cattleman,  and  after  him 
the  farmer. 

Vast  areas  of  the  government  domain  have  been 
for  years  treated  as  the  property  of  the  big  cattle 
companies  and  individual  cattle  kings.  They  have 
used  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  to  stave  off 
the  inevitable,  but  it  has  come.  They  have  bought 
pre-emptions,  staked  fraudulent  homesteaders  and 
then  raked  in  their  land  and  paid  soldiers'  widows 
to  claim  allotments  they  never  saw.  They  have 
taken  up  large  bodies  of  land  surrounding  that  of 
the  government,  and  on  the  plea  of  fencing  in  their 
own  have  included  that  of  the  government  in  their 
range.  They  have  persuaded  complaisant  land  oflS- 
cers  to  permit  them  to  take  quarter  sections  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  by  this 
means  completely  surrounding  government  holdings. 
When  one  entry  has  been  contested  they  have  made 
others,  thus  holding  on  to  the  land  indefinitely, 
each  case  the  while  plodding  wearily  through  the 
land  oflice  courts.    But  the  end  has  come. 

E£fect  on  Business. 

Just  what  effect  this  new  order  of  things  will 
have  upon  ranching  in  the  west  is  a  question  not 
yet  solved.  But  two  alternatives  present  them- 
selves: Buy  the  government  holdings  or  move  else- 
where. Neither  is  easy  of  acceptance.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  restriction 
of  the  range,  due  to  encroachment  of  the  farmer. 
In  the  northwest  this  is  only  partly  true.  Much  of 
the  land  in  the  cattle  country  never  will  be  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  unless  great  changes 
occur  in  climate  or  soil,  matters  of  slow  growth. 
The  fences  are  coming  down,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lessening  of  the  range. 

In  the  old  days  cattle  raising  meant  the  turning 
loose  of  vast  herds  upon  the  free  range,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  fatten  of  their  own  accord.     This 


era  passed  away  with  the  adoption  of  more  business- 
like methods.  Wintering  on  the  range  meant  an 
inevitable  loss  of  cattle.  If  it  was  a  severe  sea- 
son the  losses  meant  more  than  any  possible  profit. 
If  the  seasons  were  mild  the  cattlemen  prospered 
greatly.  The  chances  were  against  success,  however. 
This  fact  led  to  the  fenced-in  range,  the  line  riders 
and  the  wintering  of  cattle  in  quarters  on  the 
ranch  or  at  some  other  point  nearer  market,  where 
hay  was  plentiful.  The  second  stage  of  the  cattle 
industry  resulted  in  the  wiping  out  of  most  of  the 
old  companies  and  the  substitution  of  smaller  herds 
and  more  individual   owners. 

The  New  System. 

In  the  prosperous  days  of  the  past  few  years 
capital  has  been  attracted  to  the  industry.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  ranches  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  differing,  however,  from  the  first  stage  of 
the  business  in  that  the  herds  pastured  in  restricted 
and  fenced  areas.  Ranching  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  northwest  has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  It  is  attended  by  many  of  the  dangers  of 
the  ancient  regime,  the  rigorous  winter  and 
the  practical  impossibility  of  providing  ade- 
quate feed  for  so  many  head.  As  soon  as  the  status 
is  fixed  after  the  fences  come  down,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  go  ahead.  There  will  be  no  return  to  the 
old  system  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  large  con- 
cerns will  find  themselves  in  better  condition  to  re- 
main in  the  business — at  least  that  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  them.  These  men  argue  that  by  employ- 
ing line  riders  etc.,  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
making  more  money  than  the  small  men.  E.  M. 
Allen,  manager  of  the  Standard  cattle  company, 
which  has  a  50,000-acre  ranch  in  northwestern  Neb- 
raska, ventures  the  prediction  that  the  final  outcome 
of  the  taking  down  of  the  fences  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  larger  ranches  than  ever  and  the  wip- 
ing out  of  the  small  ranchers.  The  big  cattlemen 
of.  the  northwest  have  $160,000,000  invested,  and 
they  say  that  scarcely  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
land  they  now  occupy  can  ever  be  used  for  farming. 
They  think  that  with  this  condition  prevailing  they 
have  a  better  chance  for  survival  than  the  small 
man. 

The  war  between  the  feeder  and  the  grazer  dates 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  open  range.  It  was 
the  persistency  of  the  former  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  latter  that  led  to  the 
fence  removal  order  and  its  final  enforcement.  In 
western  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  which  are  not  tech- 
nically in  the  cattle  country  of  the  northwest,  but 
which  boast  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  the  con- 
ditions differ.  Here  the  chances  are  that  the  big 
ranchmen  will  be  eventually  wiped  out.  Immigra- 
tion there  has  been  heavy  in  recent  years.  Most 
of  it  comes  from  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tracts 
of  from  160  to  1000  acres  have  been  taken  up.  The 
prediction  is  made  by  men  familiar  with  the  bus- 
iness there  that  the  big  fellows  will  have  to  go 
into  the  feeding  business  on  the  colonization  scheme. 

Euin  for  Big  Fellows. 
.  This  will  inevitably  revolutionize  the  business 
there.  It  may  ruin  some  of  the  big  fellows  during 
the  period  of  transition.  Under  the  present  system 
of  maintaining  fences  and  employing  small  armies 
of  line  riders,  the  margin  of  profit  is  small  and  un- 
certain. The  big  ranchmen  have  been  heavy  losers 
lately. .  These  losses,  in  some  instances,  have 
amounted  to  60  per  cent.  Therefore,  when  they  see 
the  tide  of  immigration  coming  in  and  the  price 
of  land  rising,  the  temptation  to  sell  out  or  rent  is 
strong.  Men  who  bought  land  at  a  dollar  an  acre 
a  few  years  ago  are  selling  it  at  from  $3  to  $7. 
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Some  of  them  have  already  made  more  money  work- 
ing the  colonization  plan  than  in  raising  cattle. 
Last  week  one  man  located  thirty-five  settlers  from 
the  middle  states  on  his  ranch.  He  found  real 
estate  much  the  better  business. 

The  wheat  belt  has  been  extended  rapidly  west- 
ward in  these  two  states.  Much  ground  is  being 
yearly  turned  from  pasture  land  into  wheat-produc- 
ing acres.  The  feeders  raise  alfalfa  and  corn  for 
their  own  use,  and  in  this  way  make  money  and 
grow  rich  where  the  grazer  loses.  The  small  land- 
holder who  devotes  his  attention  to  feeding  and 
raising  makes  the  steadiest  income  of  any.  His 
only  disappointment  so  far  has  been  the  discovery 
that  he  will  have  to  take  down  his  fences  as  well 
as  his  big  neighbor  who  gobbled  more.  The  read- 
justment process  will  take  time,  and  somebody  is 
bound  to  go  under. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


GALVESTON'S    GEE  AT    ACHIEVEMENT 


Completes  the  Gigantic  Sea  Wall  and  Begins  a 
New  Era. 
Gulf  of  Mexico  sections  have  a  sort  of 
natural  kinship  with  the  west,  partly  because 
they  are  peopled  by  the  same  class  of  citizens 
living  under  the  same  conditions,  and  partly 
because  they  are  the  most  natural  outlet 
for  a  great  deal  of  western  produce  which 
otherwise  must  render  a  costly  tribute  to  the 
railroads  connecting  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. How  much  energy  and  potential 
growth  lies  in  this  region  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  the  rebuilding  of  Galveston. 
In  time  this  immense  undertaking  will  doubt- 
less rank  with  the  restoration  of  Chicago 
after  the  fire  of  1871 : 

Local  waves  may  flow  and  hurricanes  may  blow, 
Tjut  Galveston  will  go  on  forever! 

The  great  sea  wall  of  Galveston  is  fully  completed 
in  so  far  as  the  city  itself  is  concerned  and  the 
catastrophe  that  occurred  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
.8,  1900,  when  a  terrific  storm  swept  over  the 
Oleander  city,  destroying  more  than  6000  lives  and 
nearly  $20,000,000  worth  of  property,  can  never 
again  be  repeated. 

In  the  remarkably  short  period  of  four  years  a 
new  city  has  arisen  like  the  fabled  bird  of  Egyptian 
mythology,  young  and  beautiful  from  one  of  the 
most  destructive  calamities  upon  the  records  of 
time,  but  the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
flurvivors  shows  that  the  spirit  of  Davy  Crocket  still 
lives  in  the  Lone  Star  state  and  that  as  long  as 
life  endures  defeat  will  remain  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. 

Galveston  is  now  well  protected  from  any  re- 
currence of  freak  storms  in  the  future,  for  a  great 
sea  wall,  mightier  than  the  wall  of  China  and  in- 
finitely more  useful,  has  been  built  around  her 
three  open  sides,  and  as  it  stands  it  is  representa- 
tive of  the  characteristic  engineering  achievements 
for  which  the  present  time  is  noted. 

The  foundation  of  the  wall  rests  upon  four  rows 
of  round  piling  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  driven 
four  feet  apart  into  the  ground  and  forty-four  feet 
down  into  the  clay.  There  is  also  a  row  of  sheet 
piling  just  inside  the  outside  row  of  round  piling, 


driven  into  the  ground  twenty-six  feet  below  mean 
low  tide  to  prevent  undermining.  There  is  also  an 
apron  twenty-seven  feet  wide  by  four  feet  thick 
extending  seaward  in  front  of  the  wall,  composed 
of  solid  granite  blocks,  as  a  further  protection  in 
case   of   storms   and  undermining   currents. 

The  wall  proper  is  composed  of  solid  concrete 
made  of  crushed  granite  from  Granite  mountain, 
Texas;  sand  from  San  Jacinto  river;  cement  from 
Germany  and  water  from  Alta  Loma,  Texas,  all 
thoroughly  mixed  by  immense  machinery  construct- 
ed especially  for  the  purpose  and  stamped  into 
forms  in  sections,  and,  to  give  additional  strength, 
immense  steel  rods,  nine  feet  in  length,  were  placed 
in  the  wall  every  three  feet  as  the  wall  went  up. 

To  better  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  this  great 
undertaking  the  following  figures  are  appended: 
Concrete  used,  102,000  yards,  or  150,000  tons,  or 
7500  carloads;  riprap,  or  broken  stone,  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  water  directly  on  the  sea  wall, 
100,000  tons,  or  5000  carloads;  sand,  40,000  yards 
or  50,000  tons,  or  2500  carloads;  cement,  135,000 
barrels,  or  27,000  tons,  or  1350  carloads;  round  pil- 
ing, 18,000  tons,  or  1000  carloads;  sheet  piling,  4,- 
000,000  feet,  or  750  carloads;  re-enforcing  steel 
rods,  10  car  loads;  total  number  of  carloads,  18,000. 
This  is  equal  to  one  carload  of  40,000  pounds,  or 
twenty  tons,  to  every  foot  of  completed  wall. 

The  funds  for  the  immense  undertaking  were 
raised  practically  by  the  people  of  Galveston.  The 
legislature  authorized  Galveston  county  to  issue 
$1,500,000  in  four  per  cent  bonds,  running  for  forty 
years  and  these  the  citizens  of  the  town  immediately 
subscribed  for.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Galveston  was  behind  this  work,  and  the  public 
credit  which  was  evoked  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
as  such  it  stands  without  parallel. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
contemplates  a  portion  filled  in  to  the  height  of  the 
wall  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  back,  and  this 
will  be  made  into  a  driveway,  which  will,  when 
completed,  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
in  the  south,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  render 
the  city  as  safe  a  place  for  human  habitation  as 
any  other  in  the  world. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


ST.    LOUIS    MILLION    CLUB 


Unique  Organization  Intended  to  Advance  the  Gen- 
eral Interests  of  City. 
"Western  cities  have  a  way  of  setting  stand- 
ards of  population  for  themselves  and  then 
working  with  enthusiasm  and  unity  to  reach 
the  established  goal.  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  communities  to  take  steps  in 
this  direction.  The  press  said  of  its  inten- 
tions : 

St.  Louis. — The  Million  Population  Club  of  St. 
Louis  has  imposed  upon  itself  the  task  of  increas- 
ing the  population  of  St.  Louis  to  1,000,000  souls 
before  the  next  census,  which  will  be  taken  in  1910. 
The  club  has  no  specific  scheme  for  actually  bring- 
ing the  persons  who  will  form  the  increased  popula- 
tion into  the  city,  but  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
city  offer  such  inducements  as  will  result  in  an  in- 
flux of  new  residents  sufliciently  large  to  bring 
the  population  to  the  desired  mark. 

The  club  is  a  federation  of  existing  organiza- 
tions, which  are  represented  by  their  oflScers  in  the 
meetings.  There  are  no  officers  of  the  Million 
Club.     All  members  are  equal,  and  at  each  meeting 
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a   chairman   is   chosen  to  preside,  whose  authority 
ends  when   an  adjournment   is  taken. 

A  great  range  and  variety  of  organizations  are 
represented  in  the  membership.  There  are  trade, 
commercial,  labor,  civic,  social  and  in  fact  about 
every  kind  other  than  political  and  religious.  In 
the  aggregation,  are  included  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change, the  Business  Men's  League  and  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association. — New  York  World. 


will   be  less   chance   than   ever.' 
Dealer. 


-Cleveland  Plain 


ATHLETES    GROWN    IN    THE    WEST 


COWBOY'S    VOCATION    GONE 


His  History  the  Story  of  a  Race  That  Has  Passed 
Into  Oblivion. 
Along  with  the  "gobbling  up"  of  public 
lands,  the  fight  against  the  fraudulent  fences, 
and  the  final  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
small  rancher,  there  goes,  naturally,  the 
cowboy  and  his  picturesque  history.  He  is 
vanishing,  of  course,  because  the  range  over 
which  he  rode  is  being  taken  from  him,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  more  years  when 
there  will  be  nothing  left  of  him  but  memory. 
Said  a  Cleveland  paper  of  him : 

"The  cowboy's  vocation  is  gone.  Before  long  a 
handful  of  men  will  be  all  that  there  are  left  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  most  picturesque  occupation 
that  wonderful  America  ever  developed.  Hundreds 
of  them  are  emigrating  from  the  west  and  finding 
their  way  into  other  fields  of  work.  They  all 
lament  the  passing  of  the  old  days  and  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  get  back  to  the  freedom  of  the 
plains  if  the  onward  march  of  progress  did  not 
make  it  impossible.  Their  chance  is  past,  and  never 
again  will  they  see  saddle  service  unless  they  emi- 
grate to  South  America  or  Cape  Colony.  Even  then 
they  would  only  again  witness  the  destruction  of 
their  vocation." 

Buck  McKee  of  Oklahoma,  born  and  bred  in  a 
saddle,  cattle  ranger  and  cowboy,  scout  and  Indian 
fighter,  spoke.  He  was  one  of  the  many  driven  from 
the  plains  by  changing  conditions.  He  went  to 
New  York  three  or  four  years  ago  and  has  been 
successful,  but  he  itches  to  feel  the  broncho  under 
him  again. 

"I'd  like  mighty  well  to  feel  a  real  cow  pony 
under  me  again.  The  settlers  have  spread  so  thick 
over  the  plain  that  they  'busted'  the  game.  The 
land  is  so  cut  up  there  are  mighty  few  stretches 
where  the  cattle  can  run  wild.  Everything  is 
fenced  in,  and  all  the  boys  have  to  do  now  is  to 
ride  the  line  morning  and  evening  to  see  that  the 
wires   are   all   in   place. 

"Only  in  the  semi-annual  roundups  for  branding 
is  there  a  chance  to  rope  a  steer,  except  for  the 
four  summer  shipments,  when  they  are  coralled  to 
pick  the  fat  ones  for  the  market.  Then  a  short 
drive  over  the  country  to  the  nearest  stretch  of 
railroad,  and  that  won't  be  far,  is  all  the  action 
you'll  get  for  your  money. 

"All  of  the  pasture  land  is  now  cut  up,  and  it 
forces  the  cattlemen  to  raise  his  own  feed  to  keep 
the  herds  in  winter.  In  the  old  days  the  cattle 
could  always  find  canyons  and  foothills  where  the 
grass  grew  so  long  that  it  was  easily  found  under 
the  snow.  There  was  no  necessity  to  provide  feed. 
Nature  did  it  all.  Now  you  have  to  raise  grain 
to  save  the  rough  for  winter.  In  Oklahoma  with 
the  new  cotton  industry  and  the  finding  of  oil  there 


They  Form  a  Remarkable  Percentage  of  the  Soc- 
cesful  Men  in  Eastern  Colleges. 
Abundance  of  outdoor  room,  purity  of  air, 
and  freedom  from  the  softening  effects  of  too 
much  luxury  are  characteristics  of  the  west. 
They  add  energy  to  its  inhabitants  and  im- 
part zest  to  their  undertakings.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  true  is  partially  reflected  in 
the  following  two  items,  one  bearing  upon 
the  large  percentage  of  strong  men  from  the 
west  in  the  business  circles  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  other  the  large  percentage  of 
physically  robust  fellows  in  the  colleges 
waiting  to  take  their  places  in  these  same 
business  circles : 

What  the  west  has  done  in  college  athletics  may 
be  viewed  in  two  ways.  One  may  trace  the  achieve- 
ments of  western  men  in  eastern  institutions,  or 
one  may  follow  the  records  established  in  the  west 
by  students  from  whatever  source. 

The  number  of  western  men  in  eastern  colleges 
who  have  figured  prominently  in  athletics  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  representation  from  that 
section.  To  realize  this  one  need  go  no  further  back 
than  the  football  season  just  ended.  He  will  find 
six  western  players  in  the  Yale  team:  Shevlin,  Min- 
neapolis; Bloomer,  Cincinnati;  Kinney,  Cleveland; 
Tripp  and  Owsley,  Chicago,  and  Rockwell,  Port- 
land, Ore.  At  Pennsylvania  are:  Weede,  Kansas; 
Lamson,  Colorado,  and  Stevenson,  Kentucky.  Har- 
vard's contingent  is  made  up  of  Oveson,  Kansas; 
McFadden,  Illinois,  and  Randal  and  Filley,  St. 
Louis.  Princeton's  trio  of  westerners  are  Burke 
of  Chicago,  and  Short  and  Stannard  of  St.  Louis. 

The  football  statistics  from  the  last  university 
catalogues  prove  this  statement  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. At  Yale,  taking  the  1903-4  catalogue  as  a 
basis,  there  were  801  students  in  attendance  from 
western  states.  By  western  states  are  meant  all 
of  those  west  of  a  line  drawn  down  the  eastern 
borders  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas.  The  entire  number  of  students 
at  Yale  during  this  period  was  2962.  The  western 
states,  therefore,  furnished  27  per  cent  of  Yale's 
student  body.  Taking  the  thirteen  men  who  started 
for  Yale  in  the  Princeton  and  Harvard  games,  six 
of  them,  or  46  per  cent  are  from  the  west.  "Thus 
27  per  cent  of  the  student  body  furnished  46  per 
cent  of  the  football  team. 

The  proportion  of  western  athletes  who  are  suc- 
cessful at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  almost 
as  great  as  at  New  Haven.  Although  the  western 
states  furnish  only  4  per  cent  of  Penn  's  student 
body  of  330O,  18  per  cent  of  this  year's  champion 
eleven  is  represented  by  the  west.  Harvard  comes 
next  in  the  number  of  successful  western  athletes. 
In  Harvard's  student  body  of  4328  men  there  are 
576  westerners,  13  per  cent  of  the  student  body. 
The  crimson  used  twenty-six  men  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Yales  games,  the  two  championship  con- 
tests of  the  year.  As  two  of  these  were  foreigners, 
only  twenty-four  should  be  considered.  Of  this  num- 
ber  four,   or   17  per  cent   were  Westerners,   giving 
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the  western  athletes  an  advantage  of  four  per  cent. 
Princeton  used  thirteen  men  in  the  Yale  game,  and 
of  this  number  three,  or  21  per  cent  were  Western- 
ers. As  the  proportion  of  western  students  at 
Princeton  to  the  entire  undergraduate  body  was 
288  to  1431,  or  20  per  cent,  it  is  seen  that  Western- 
ers lead  even  here. — New  York  Post. 


MELBA   IN   CALIFORNIA 


Prima  Donna  Announces  Her  Intention  to  Take  a 
Long  Best  Next  Winter. 

Mme.  Melba  will  not  sing  at  Monte  Carlo  next 
winter.  Departing  from  her  usual  custom,  the 
artiste  has  decided  to  take  a  long  rest  early  next 
year  and  will  become,  temporarily,  a  resident  of 
southern  California. 

' '  I  enjoyed  so  much  my  stay  in  California, ' ' 
said  Mme.  Melba,  "that  I  have  taken  a  house  in 
San  Mateo  and  shall  pass  January,  February  and 
March  of  next  year  there.  This,  of  course,  will 
prevent  my  singing  in  Monte  Carlo.  I  expect  my 
father  to  be  with  me.  In  London  I  expect  to  create 
the  title  role  in  'Andrea  Chenier'  and  intend  to 
pass  most  of  this  trip  in  study." — New  York 
Herald. 


CHICAGO    MONEY    TO    GO    THEEE 


Friends  of  Secretary  Morton  Furnish  Funds  for 
Railway  in  Philippines. 

Several  Chicago  capitalists,  business  friends  of 
Paul  Morton,  secretary  of  the  navy,  are  in  New 
York  completing  plans  looking  to  the  immediate 
investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Philippine  rail- 
road projects. 

E.  A.  Potter,  president  of  the  American  Trust 
and  Savings  bank,  John  Jay  Abbott,  cashier  of  the 
same,  and  Norman  B.  Eeam,  capitalist,  are  interested 
in  the  project.  With  them  are  T.  P.  Shouts,  the 
new  head  of  the  Panama  canal  commission,  and 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  company.  Mr.  Morton  has  urged  the  project 
as  a  combination  of  patriotism  and  good  business.  It 
is  understood  that  F.  A.  Delano,  late  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad, 
has  been  engaged  to  draw  up  the  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  700  or  800  miles  of  railroad  which 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  proposed  system. 

Ever  since  Secretary  Taft  returned  to  America 
last  year  he  has  endeavored  to  interest  American 
capital  in  the  project  of  railroad  building  in  the 
islands.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  congress  pro- 
viding for  a  governmental  guarantee  of  four  per 
cent  on  all  American  capital  invested  in  Philippine 
railway  enterprises,  but,  as  the  financial  men  of  the 
country  informed  Secretary  Taft,  this  was  not  sufB- 
ciently  large  to  act  as  an  inducement.  The  secre- 
tary was  unable  for  the  time  being  to  secure  any 
encouragement  from  capitalists  in  the  line  of  his 
plans  for  railroad  construction  in  our  new  island 
possessions. 

Mr.  Taft  finally  found  a  sympathetic  listener  in 
the  person  of  Secretary  Morton.  For  years  the 
latter  was  vice-president  of  one  of  the  leading 
American  railroads,  the  Santa  Fe.  As  such  he  had 
been  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  development  in 
the  new  territory,  and  he  grasped  the  ideas  of  Sec- 
retary Taft.  Since  then  he  has  been  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject. 

And  now  that  the  uprisings  among  the  natives 
are  practically   at   an   end,   and  the   policy  of  this 


government  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  islands  is  so 
definitely  established,  the  capitalists  and  railroad 
men  associated  with  Mr.  Morton  feel  that  they  are 
taking  no  risks  in  investing  money  in  Philippine 
railway  projects. — Chicago  Tribune. 


INVESTING    EASTERN    MILLIONS 


Some  Stories  of  the  Way  Things  Were  Once  Done 
in  the  West. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  aged  president  of  a  cen- 
tral Illinois  bank  sat  at  his  desk  one  afternoon  last 
autumn  when  his  grandson  handed  to  the  cashier 
a  check  for  $1500.  It  was  shown  to  the  president, 
and  tho  depositor  remarked: 

"That  is  for  oil  off  that  land  I  bought  in  south- 
eastern Kansas- — pretty  good,  eh?" 

"Frank,"  said  the  grandfather,  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  deposit  that  today;  let  me  have  it  until 
tomorrow. ' ' 

"Of    course,"    replied   the   young   man,    wonder- 

ingly. 

The  next  morning  he  went  into  the  bank.  ' '  Grand- 
father, I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you  wanted 
that  check  over  night, ' '  he  said  as  it  was  returned 
to  him. 

' '  Well, ' '  replied  the  old  gentleman,  ' '  I  have 
been  running  a  bank  for  fifty  years.  All  that  time 
people  have  been  buying  drafts  and  sending  money 
out  West  to  speculate  in  lands,  oil  and  gas  wells, 
mines  and  cattle  ranches — and  this  is  the  first 
money  I  ever  saw  come  back.  I  just  wanted  to 
carry  it  around  awhile  and  get  used  to  it." 

The  bank  president 's  joke  had  some  basis  when 
applied  to  some  speculation  in  the  things  he  men- 
tioned. Eastern  capitalists  who  have  thought  they 
could  make  fortunes  in  a  day  or  a  month  in  gam- 
bling on  the  west's  resources  have  been  often  dis- 
appointed. They  have  found  that  the  west  had 
managers  fully  capable  of  getting  a  good  share  of 
the  profits  accruing,  and  who  ' '  needed  the  money. ' ' 

Probably  more  Easterners  mourn  losses  in  the 
west  because  of  unprofitable  farm  mortgages  of 
the  boom  period  eighteen  years  ago  than  for  any 
other  reason.  Throughout  the  plains  region  arose 
a  demand  for  farms  and  with  it  a  willingness  to 
mortgage  every  possible  bit  of  real  estate.  The 
farm  mortgage  company  with  exaggerated  capital 
stock  and  high  sounding  title,  in  which  was  usually 
to  be  found  the  substantial  word  "farmers,"  be- 
gan operations. 

At  the  eastern  end  it  advertised  "guaranteed" 
farm  loans  and  at  the  other  besought  the  farmers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
money.  The  mortgage  notes  and  the  debenture 
bonds  based  upon  them  were  things  of  beauty, 
adorned  with  gold  seals  and  gorgeous  green  letter- 
ing. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  companies  suspended  in  the 
90 's,  and  the  eastern  investors  found  that  the  lands 
were  the  only  security  for  the  debt.  On  these 
the  loan  was  often  absurdly  high,  considering  the 
depression  that  came  to  western  real  estate.  The 
borrowers  had  usually  moved  on  to  Oklahoma  or  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  disgusted  mortgagee  found  that 
he  possessed  a  waterless,  isolated  piece  of  prairie, 
miles  from  a  railroad,  for  which  he  had  paid  three 
times  its  value — or  would  do  so  when  he  had 
met   cost   of  foreclosure. 

The  settlers  who  remained  went  into  the  cattle 
business,  for  which  the  section  was  intended,  and 
in  which  they  have  made  themselves  independently 
well  to  do.  They  started  a  barbed  wire  fence  at 
the  corner  of  the  cattle  shed  and  ran  it  oflf  four  or 
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tined  to  give  material  prosperity  and  social  peace 
by  putting  his  idea  in  practice. 

At  Borne  he  found  an  intelligent  interpreter  in 
Madame  Eossetti  Agresti,  granddaughter  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  famous  Anglo-Italian  painter 
and  poet.  ...  It  was  natural  that  the  lawyers, 
professors,  orators — all  of  them  intellectuals  more 
or  less  skeptical — directing  the  policy  of  the  minis- 
try, should  be  irritated  or  amused  by  this  odd  per- 
sonage who,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter,  came 
into  the  offices  of  the  ministry  bringing,  on  four 
typewritten  pages,  ail  idea  which  was  to  revolution- 
ize the  world!  .  .  .  The  minister  of  agriculture 
at  last  told  him  that  he  had  not  time  to  occupy  him- 
self with  the  plan.  Luckily  at  the  beginning  of 
October  Mr.  Lubin  was  able  to  see  M.  Luzzatti, 
minister  of  the  treasury.  M.  Luzzatti  has  a  very 
curious  mind,  half  Latin,  half  Semitic,  very  much 
alive  to  the  charm  of  beautiful  and  lofty  classical 
rhetoric;  and  politics  has  not  entirely  stifled  in 
him  a  strong  leaning  to  mystic  ideas.  This  Ameri- 
can who,  with  clear  sentences  and  Bibical  images 
and  sweeping  gestures,  announced  an  universal  idea, 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  made  a  lively 
impression  on  him. 

Through  M.  Luzzatti,  Mr.  Lubin  at  last  reached 
the  king.  He  was  received  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
he  could  speak  without  an  interpreter.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  a  tradition  in  the  present  royal 
family  of  Italy,  the  Queen-Mother  Margharita  hav- 
ing been  largely  educated  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh 
with  her  own  daughters.  The  king  gave  the  project 
to  be  studied  to  M.  Maffeo  Pantaleoni,  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
he — says  Professor  Ferrero — has  became  "more 
Lubinist  than  Mr.  Lubin  himself!" 

Professor  Perrero  must  be  allowed  to  sum  up 
his  thought  in  his  own  words: 

"This  curious  adventure  of  Mr.  Lubin  in  the 
Eternal  City  is  a  particular  case  of  the  great  social 
phenomenon  which  M.  de  Vogue  has  so  deeply  stud- 
ied in  his  beautiful  novel  'The  Master  of  the  Sea.' 
It  is  the  troubling,  strange  fascination  which  the 
American  man  of  action,  with  his  few  and  very 
clear  ideas,  with  his  immovable  obstinacy,  with  his 
complete  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ings, exercises  on  the  old  civilizations  of  Europe. 
This  California  merchant,  arriving  in  Rome  with  a 
single  idea  quite  clear  in  his  head,  was  bound  to 
end  by  imposing  himself  on  the  skeptical  fine  talk- 
ers and  proud  wise  men  of  the  oldest  Latin  nation, 
by  stirring  the  deep  indifference  of  a  state,  with 
which  agricultural  interests  did  not  count;  he  was 
bound  to  become  for  a  moment  the  Master  of 
Kome!  Rome  has  spoken — but  this  time  she  has 
spoken  to  translate  the  ideas  of  an  American  busi- 
ness  man. ' ' 

In  France  M.  Jules  Roche,  who  is  a  great  author- 
ity on  finances  and  the  income  tax,  sings  louder  than 
Professor  Ferrero  himself: 

By  organizing  the  International  Agriculture  In- 
stitute the  young  prince  who  reigns  in  Rome,  after 
Marcus  Aurelius,  after  the  senate,  after  Numa,  has 
accomplished  the  first  act  of  a  revolution  which  will 
be  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  known  in  history. 
.  .  .  The  king  of  Italy  has  proclaimed  a  new 
order  and  inaugurated  the  times  foretold  by-  Virgil. 
State  government — king,  ministers,  senators,  8ep- 
uties — are  no  longer  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
sole  representatives  of  all  knowledge  and  all  power. 
To  study,  to  solve  (in  the  measure  in  which  human 
problems  can  be  solved)  the  questions  of  that  master 
science,  agriculture,  to  which  men  owe  in  the  long 
run,    directly   or    indirectly,    all   the   improvements 


which  have  been  accomplished  during  so  many  cen- 
turies from  the  first  struggle  of  our  ancestors  with 
Nature,  the  king  of  Italy  does  not  call  on  consti- 
tuted political  and  administrative  bodies,  on  the 
idol,  the  moloch  of  the  state — but  on  the  farmers 
themselves  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  born,  it  will 
grow.  It  will  at  last  exist  among  us  when  the 
state  shall  be  finally  brought  down  to  its  new,  its 
logical  role,  the  only  one  which  it  has  right  or 
power  to  fulfil  henceforward  among  freed  and  civi- 
lized peoples. 

Thus  thinkers  in  France  and  in  Italy  believe 
that  Mr.  Lubin  and  the  king  of  Italy  have  given 
the  turn  of  the  wheel  that  is  finally  to  uplift  the 
toilers  of  the  earth  and  lower  the  politicians  of  the 
state. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


DUEUM     WHEAT     LONG    DESPISED 


But  Now  It  Proves  a  Boon  to  Fanners  of  Arid  West 
— Growing  Market. 

What  international  co-operation  in  farm 
matters  may  result  in  is  shown  in  the  matter 
of  a  new  grade  of  wheat  which  has  crept 
into  the  United  States  from  Europe.  The 
wheat  itself  is  of  unquestionable  value,  but 
its  fight  for  recognition  has  been  long  and 
discouraging  to  its  promoters.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  an  international  bureau,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  most  of  the  battle  would 
have  been  won  in  advance.  Said  the  press 
concerning  this  wheat: 

Through  durum  wheat  the  semi-arid  regions  of 
western  Kansas,  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  other 
states  are  expected  soon  to  be  blooming  like  ^he 
proverbial  rose.  Long  despised  for  any  other  pur- 
poses save  the  making  of  macaroni,  and  little  em- 
ployed in  this  country  even  for  that,  durum  wheat, 
or  macaroni  wheat,  as  it  was  known  then,  was  a 
white  elephant  on  the  farmer's  hands.  There  was 
no  market  for  it,  the  mills  would  not  have  it  even 
as  a  gift,  and  yet  within  two  years  the  production 
of  it  has  increased  from  100,000  bushels  annually 
to  nearly  10,000,000.  Prior  to  1903  it  was  grown 
for  little  else  than  stock  feeding  purposes,  and  then, 
usually,  only  for  the  animals  on  the  farm  where  it 
was  produced,  yet  all  the  while  durum  was  in  de- 
mand in  Europe,  holding  rank  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  wheats  and  commanding  a  higher  price  than  any 
other.  So  deep  was  the  contempt  with  which  it  was 
viewed  in  the  United  States,  however,  that  when 
the  department  of  agriculture  took  cognizance  of 
this  startling  contrast,  it  feared  to  advocate  its 
use  for  breadmaking  purposes  and  confined  its  ad- 
vice merely  to  dissertations  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  grow  for  the  macaroni  trade.  Hence  the 
name  that  speedily  became  duly  attached  to  it 
and  which  the  department  ,  now  that  its  full  merits 
are  known,  is  seeking  to  supplant  with  durum, 
meaning  literally,  hard. 

It  is  a  hard  wheat,  possibly  the  hardest  of  all 
grown;  it  is  the  easiest  to  raise  and  the  farmer  is 
more  certain  of  a  crop  from  durum  than  from  any 
other  wheat,  yet  the  very  circumstances  which 
make  it  easy  to  grow  were  the  things  which  miti- 
gated against  its  success.  The  American  farmer 
when  the  seed  was  furnished  him,  set   it  out  and 
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treated  it  precisely  like  other  wheats,  but  the  cli- 
mate that  was  good  for  the  average  American 
wheat  was  bad  for  durum.  It  is  ruined  by  too 
much  moisture,  and  too  much  moisture  for  this  odd 
product  of  the  soil  is  often  barely  enough  for  other 
wheats.  Hence  its  adaptability  for  propagation  in 
semi-arid  regions  where  it  can  be  grown  more  lux- 
uriantly than  anywhere  else,  and  be  brought  to  its 
fullest  richness.  In  such  semi-arid  districts  as  those 
of  western  Kansas  and  northwestern  Texas  durum 
will  flourish  and  yield  the  farmers  handsomer  profits 
than  ordinary  wheats  would  in  the  finest  agricul- 
tural districts  and  with  a  mimimum  amount  of  ex- 
pense and  care.  Like  its  brother  of  the  grain 
kingdom,  Kaffir  corn,  it  is  a  tough  and  sturdy  plant, 
which  seldom  requires  a  drink,  but,  unlike  the 
Kaffir,  its  grain  is  better  for  nearly  every  food  pur- 
pose than  those  which  have  long  been  our  cher- 
ished  delight. 

In  the  strictly  semi-arid  districts  it  usually  ripens 
earlier  than  do  spring  wheats  in  other  sections,  and 
this  allows  it  a  greater  chance  to  escape  insect 
and  fungus  pests,  and  thus  a  plumper,  finer  kernel 
is  insured.  It  has  greater  resistance  powers  for 
all  manner  of  fungi,  and  therefore  suffers  prac- 
tically nothing  at  all  from  attacks  of  smut  and  rust. 
These  are  the  things  that  are  of  especial  concern  to 
the  agriculturists,  whilst  to  the  baker  and  con- 
sumed two  facts  about  the  wheat  are  important. 

It  is  more  healthful  food  than  ordinary  wheat 
because  it  contains  a  greater  amount  of  gluten,  by 
actual  test  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  and 
by  analysis  of  flour  and  bread  made  from  it  it 
has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  it  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  other  wheats. 
Its  extreme  dryness  gives  it  a  greater  power  of 
absorption  and  so  a  much  larger  quantity  of  bread 
may  be  made  from  a  given  amount  of  durum  flour 
than  would  be  true  regarding  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  best  Minneapolis  flour.  So  thoroughly 
understood  have  these  facts  become  at  mills  and 
among  merchants  who  deal  in  flour  that  durum,  the 
once  despised  and  totally  rejected,  brings  a  higher 
price  by  20  per  cent  than  the  best  spring  and  winter 
wheat  on  the  market. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


EAVAOES    OF    INSECT    PESTS 


Government  Estimates  Many  Millions  in  Value  of 
Crops  Destroyed  Yearly. 

Each  recurring  year  seems  to  find  one  or 
another  country  or  section  suffering  from  a 
crop  blight  or  pestilence.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  to  which  Mr.  Lubin's  congress  will 
give  its  first  attention.  By  co-operation  of  all 
the  interests  of  all  the  nations  rapid  progress 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  checking  dam- 
age and  in  preparing  the  general  market  for 
an  adjustment  of  distribution  to  meet  the 
conditions.  A  recent  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  showed  the  extent 
to  which  insect  ravage  affects  the  crops  of 
the  United  States : 

Washington,  May  31. — There  need  be  no  fear  that 
when  the  Hague  Tribunal  takes  the  place  of  war,  the 
human  race  will  be  without  its  enemies  or  its  op- 
portunities to  fight.     Advance  sheets  of  the  forth- 


coming Year-book  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reveal  something  of  the  loss  to  which  our 
farmers  are  subject  by  the  fourteen  most  important 
insect  pests.  The  war  against  them  is  incessant. 
They  destroy  $300,000,000  .of  the  value  of  our  crops, 
according  to  conservative  estimates.  In  fact,  these 
natural  enemies  do  not  permit  of  statistical  measure- 
ment, because  so  many  localities  are  deterred  from 
going  into  a  particular  crop  because  they  fear  the 
pest.  Every  small  farmer  will  tell  of  crops,  fruits 
and  berries,  which  he  does  not  raise,  because  he 
cannot  successfully  fight  the  animal  life  which 
competes  with  him  for  their  possession. 

The  chinch  bug  occasions  a  greater  loss  than  any 
of  the  other  insects  which  prey  upon  the  better- 
known  agricultural  products.  The  minimum  damage 
done  by  it,  according  to  the  department,  may  be 
safely  placed  at  $60,000,000.  Most  of  this  falls 
on  the  wheat  raisers,  as  the  chinch  bug,  while 
it  also  attacks  other  plants,  is  particularly  fond  of 
wheat,  and  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  wheat 
fields  in  the  greatest  profusion  during  periods  of 
drought.  In  addition  to  this  insect  wheat  has  a 
very  destructive  enemy  in  the  Hessian  fly;  the 
casual  damage  occasioned  by  it  is  conservatively 
placed  at  $40,000,000.  Worms  which  attack  the 
roots  of  the  young  corn  plant,  and  later  the  young 
ears,  bring  about  a  yearly  loss  of  something  like 
$40,000,000. 

Estimates   of   Minimum  Annual  Damage. 

Cotton,  the  south 's  great  staple,  loses  at  least 
$50,000,000  per  year  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of 
various  pests.  A  report  issued  by  the  census  bureau 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  declared  that  one  in- 
sect alone — the  dreaded  boll  weevil — cost  the  farm- 
ers of  Texas  nearly  $50,000,000  during  the  previous 
season,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  estimate  is  excessive,  and  that 
the  total  loss  to  all  the  cotton-growing  states 
through  the  operations  of  all  insects  which  prey  on 
cotton  is  not  largely  in  excess  of  that  sum. 

The  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  minimum 
annual  damage  caused  by  the  fourteen  most  dang 
erous  pests: 

Chinch   bug    $60,000,000 

Hessian   fly    40,000,000 

Grasshopper    50,000,000 

Corn  root  worm    20,000,000 

Corn  ear  worm   20,000,000 

Boll   weevil    20,000,000 

Boll   worm    12,000,000 

Cotton  leaf  worm    8,000,000 

Codling   moth    20,000,000 

Potato   bug    8,000,000 

Grain  weevil    10,000,000 

Army  worm   15,000,000 

Cabbage   worm    5,000,000 

San  Jose  scale 10,000,000 

Total $298,000,000 

The  loss  from  all  insect  pests,  direct  and  indirect, 

is  distributed  among  various  products  as  follows: 

Cereals     $200,000,000 

Cotton    50,000,000 

Truck  crops 53,000,000 

Fruits     27,000,000 

Miscellaneous  crops   5,800,000 

Products  in  storage   100,000,000 

Hay  and  forage   53,000,000 

Tobacco     5,300,000 

Sugars     a,000,000 

Forests  and  products    111,000,000 

Animal  products   175,000,000 

Total    : . . ,. .   $785,000,000 
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TO    EXTERMINATE   QEASSHOPPEES 


Remedy  Discovered  That  Will  Eliminate  Little  Pest 
as  a  Factor  in  Failure  of  Crops. 

One  of  the  ways  to  meet  crop  pestilences 
has  been  strikingly  set  forth  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  agricultural  department  of  one  of 
the  principal  universities  of  America.  Said 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle : 

Berkeley,  Cal. — Complete  control  of  the  grass- 
hopper as  a  pest,  and  its  elimination  as  a  factor  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  crops  in  California,  is  an- 
nounced as  the  result  of  three  years'  intensive 
study  of  the  problem  by  W.  C.  Woodworth,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  entomology  at  the  University  of 
California.  The  remedy  is  said  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  bran,  molasses  and  arsenic.  Besides  killing 
the  hopper  directly,  this  poison  effects  the  death 
of  many  more,  for  the  first  insects  to  die  are  eaten 
by  the  survivors,  which  are  killed  in  turn. 

The  grasshopper  first  appeared  as  a  factor  in 
California  agriculture  in  1855,  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  the  pests  destroying  grain  and  fruit  that 
year  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  intermittent  periods  of  damage 
from  the  hopper,  but  no  great  alarm  was  caused 
until  1902.  At  that  time  the  hoppers  came  in  great 
swarms,  doing  much  damage  all  over  the  state. 

Burning  was  the  remedy  resorted  to,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  a  great  deal  of  friction.  People  in  one 
county  objected  to  those  of  another  county  burning 
infected  fields,  as  it  only  drove  the  pests  to  their 
fields.  Finally  the  supervisors  of  the  various  coun- 
ties affected  appealed  to  the  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Woodworth  was  detailed  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  He  found  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  former  efforts  to  control  the  pests 
was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  hopper  and  it  habits. 
He  began  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  varieties, 
the  land  used  in  the  experiments  comprising  about 
7000  acres  in  the  Hilmar  colony,  in  the  vicinty  of 
Turlock.  He  found  that  the  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  burning  remedy  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ground  was  not  covered  thickly  enough  with  grass 
nor  of  a  uniform  thickness;  as  a  result,  when  the 
fire  was  started  the  hoppers  simply  hopped  to  the 
thin  spots,  where  the  heat  was  not  intense  enough 
to  kill  them,  and  when  the  fire  was  over  they  moved 
on  to  the  next  fields.  Where  the  grass  was  thick 
enough  it  was  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  hoppers 
were  killed  by  burning. 

Where  the  hoppers  were  not  suflSciently  numerous 
to  permit  of  burning  some  other  method  of  exter- 
mination had  to  be  found.  The  common  method 
used  in  the  east  for  the  extermination  of  the  pest 
was  the  poison  known  as  the  "Criddle  mixture," 
but  it  was  found  to  be  ineffective  in  California. 
In  studying  the  reason  for  this  Professor  Wood- 
worth  discovered  that  the  hoppers  in  this  state 
were  not  the  same  as  those  bothering  the  eastern 
farmer,  and  it  was  discovered  also  that  none  of 
the  varieties  of  the  California  hopper  would  eat  the 
mixture.  Most  of  the  damage  to  crops  is  done  by 
the  small  hopper,  known  as  "O.  Enigma."  In  the 
region  studied  over  90  per  cent  of  the  damage  was 
done  by  this  variety,  which  ate  the  pith  out  of  the 
grain  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Professor  Wood- 
worth  and  his  associates  then  worked  until  they 
found  a  mixture  the  hoppers  would  eat — bran,  mo- 
hiBSes  and  arsenic — and  they  declare  that  with 
proper  use  it  will  result  in  the  extermination  of  the 


pests.  They  also  discovered  that  the  grasshoppers 
would  not  eat  the  poison  in  an  alfalfa  field,  prefer- 
ring the  alfalfa  to  the  poison,  so  Professor  Wood- 
worth  perfected  the  "hopper  doser, "  a  contriv- 
ance that  entraps  the  pests  and  kills  them  with 
crude  oil. 


BEANS  AND  A  FRENCH  FARM. 


Some  Results  That  May  be  Expected  from  a  New 
Experiment. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  will  appear 
at  first  glance  is  the  following  account  of 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
a  French  vegetable  farm.  If  America  is  to 
persist  in  working  toward  the  status  of 
luxury  and  high  cuisine  which  prevails  in 
the  elect  places  of  Europe,  the  cultivation 
of  food  supplies  especially  for  this  taste  is 
quite  certain  to  become  an  important  indus- 
try. 

The  experiment  just  begun  by  one  of  the  best 
known  restauranteurs  in  New  York  will  prove  in- 
teresting to  all  epicures,  whether  or  not  it  is  as 
gratifying  to  their  palates  as  they  hope  it  will  be. 
The  Sun  mentioned  the  other  day  a  farm  which  was 
intended  to  supply  poultry,  vegetables  and  dairy 
products  to  one  of  the  city's  popular  and  most  ex- 
pensive restaurants.  This  farm  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Long  Island  and  rep- 
resents a  large  investment  on  the  part  of  three 
brothers  who  are  in  the  restaurant  business. 

Already  the  farm  managers  have  been  imported 
from  France.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
graduate  of  the  French  School  of  Agriculture,  and 
most  of  the  farmhands  are  French  and  accustomed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  products  which  this  farm 
is  intended  to  produce. 

The  experiment  is  to  raise  the  same  vegetables 
that  are  grown  in  France  and  are  not  undertaken 
here  except  on  a  very  small  scale.  French  as- 
paragus of  mammoth  size  and  delicious  flavor  is 
expected,  and  the  proprietors  are  most  hopeful  of 
this  result,  because  the  region  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  quality  of  asparagus  it  produces. 

French  potatoes,  which  must  now  be  imported 
from  France,  will  be  another  of  the  products. 
French  potatoes  are  important  in  the  stock  of  every 
restaurant,  since  without  them  it  is  impossible 
to   make   certain  dishes. 

Pommes  de  terre  soufflees  are,  for  instance,  im- 
possible without  French  potatoes.  The  American 
or  Irish  potato  is  too  dry  and  compact  to  swell  when 
it  is  dropped  into  the  boiling  lard. 

Then  there  are  to  be  endives,  which  must  now  be 
imported  from  France  and  are  expensive  on  this 
account  beyond  the  means  of  most  persons  who  can- 
not pay  an  unlimited  price  for  salad;  French  beans 
which  are  now  known  only  through  the  specimens 
put  up  in  tin  or  glass,  and  the  kind  of  artichokes 
grown  in  French  gardens. 

All  these  good  things  are  to  be  experiments  of 
the  new  farm.  What  the  results  will  be  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  say.  But  the  undertaking  is  interest- 
ing because  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

The  string  beans  that  the  French  use  are  not 
grown  at  all  in  this  country.  They  are  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye  that   they  are  often  used  canned, 
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«ven  when  the  fresh  beans  are  in  the  market.  They 
are  long  and  thin,  darker  in  color  than  the  green 
bean  grown  here,  and  while  no  better  in  flavor  are 
much  more  alluring  to  the  eye. — New  York  Sun. 


A     PROFITABLE     DUCK     FARM 


Three  Brothers  Who  Baise  Ducks  for  the  Boston 
Market. 

While  hundreds  of  amateur  poultry  raisers  are 
just  now  going  into  chicken  and  duck  farming 
throughout  the  state,  there  are  comparatively  few 
persons  who  know  that  within  twenty-six  miles 
of  Boston,  at  Pondville,  on  the  line  of  the  old 
Boston  &  Providence  railroad,  there  is  being  suc- 
cessfully conducted  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
duck  farms  in  the  United  States  and,  it  is  believed, 
of  the  world. 

•  Proof  of  the  immensity  of  operations  at  this 
farm  is  given  when  it  is  known  that  three  years 
ago  all  previous  farm  records  were  broken  when 
42,000  ducks  were  raised  here  and  sold  to  the  Boston 
market. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  at  the  height  of  the 
hatching  season  the  breeding,  hatching,  brooder  and 
fattening  houses  on  this  great  farm,  conducted  by 
the  Weber  brothers,  sheltered  within  a  few  hundred 
•of  25,000  ducks,  all  of  the  Pekin  variety,  which 
were  destined  for  high-class  restaurant,  hotel,  club 
and  home  tables  of  Boston  and  the  suburbs,  some 
«ven  to  go  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

With  their  father,  the  Weber  brothers,  William, 
David  and  John,  located  on  a  small  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  Wrentham  in  1882  and  in  1889  the 
farm  began  as  an  experiment  the  raising  of  ducks, 
which  since  have  brought  moderate  fortunes  to 
each  and  a  handsome  yearly  income  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  highly  valuable  lands  which  today  cause 
them  to  resemble,  in  a  sense,  the  land  barons  of 
Germany,  where  the  three  brothers  were  born. 

Stretching  back  for  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  state  highway  to  the  railroad,  the  Weber  farm 
skirts  feoth  sides  of  this  finely  macadamized  road, 
and  altogether  embraces  several  scores  of  acres  of 
the  finest  farm  land  in  southeastern  Masachusetts. 

In  1890,  with  two  600  hen  egg  incubators  and 
40  breeding  ducks,  they  hatched  3000  ducklings  and 
marketed  2800  of  them.  These  ducks,  dressed 
brought  them  $60  a  barrel. 

In  the  year  1891,  from  150  breeding  ducks  and 
six  incubators,  4000  ducklings  were  hatched  and 
more  than  3500  of  them  were  marketed.  In  the 
following  year,  with  280  breeding  ducks  and  ten 
incubators,  6000  ducks  were  marketed,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  father  and  brothers  cleared 
over  $2000.  In  1894,  with  the  same  number  of 
breeders  and  a  like  number  of  machines,  they 
hatched  8000  ducklings  and  cleared  $3000. — Boston 
Post. 


BEES   IN   PARLOR 

London   Woman's   Latest   Fad,   If   You   Please,   Is 
This   Occupation! 

Bees  in  a  London  drawing  room!  One  does  not 
at  first  believe  in  the  possibility  of  it.  Yet  to  Miss 
Baden-Powell,,  sister  of  the  general  of  South 
African  fame,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced, at  Prince's  Gate  their  culture  under  con- 
ditions which  to  the  outsider  appear  abnormal. 

This    enterprising    lady    beekeeper    was    recently 


kind  enough  to  show  her  wonderful  hive,  designed 
by  herself,  to  a  representative  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  a  remarkable  invention  it  is. 

It  is  not  strange  that  its  ingenuity  should  have 
won  the  clever  inventoi'  a  prize,  but  most  strange 
is  it  that  the  bees  should  live  in  this  unaccustomed 
milieu. 

Through  a  little  aperture  contrived  in  the  wall 
the  bees  find  their  way  outside  and  go  for  honey, 
Miss  Baden-Powell  thinks,  very  far  out;  some  that 
she  had  purposely  marked  for  recognition  were  seen 
as  far  afield  as  Hampstead.  Moreover,  these  in- 
telligent roamers,  it  is  said,  take  their  bearings 
so  acurately  they  have  been  known  to  fly  round  in 
circles  before  quitting  Prince 's  Gate,  as  if  thorough- 
ly to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  surroundings. 

' '  They  always  know  their  way  home  and  return 
at  sunset,"  said  Miss  Baden-Powell.  "What  do 
they  live  on?  do  you  ask.  Oh,  largely  on  fruit 
tree  blossoms  just  now,  I  think.  I  provide  a  store 
of  honey  for  them  through  the  winter.  This  one 
hive  produced  sixty  pounds  last  year." 

And  she  showed  me  the  booklike  formation  of  the 
comb  compartments.  Their  clever  owner  also  traces 
comb  shapes,  which  the  bees  fill  up,  following  her 
outline  of  red  paint,  as  in  a  honey  comb  bicycle 
shape  she  had  designed — now  full  of  honey. 

"You  see  they  prefer  this  dark  corner,"  pursued 
the  owner:  "the  first  swarm  I  had  were  sent  up 
from  the  country  and  had  only  been  hatched  a 
week.  However,  they  soon  became  acclimated,  and 
now  one  can  watch  the  queen  laying  her  eggs  and 
the  rearing  of  the  young  bees.  I  have,  moreover, 
had  them  now  for  years  and  find  no  difficulty  what- 
ever  in   managing   them. ' ' — London   News. 


FARMERS    TURNING    BANKERS 


Kansas    Soil    Fillers    Readily    Subscribe    to    New 
Institutions. 

Topeka. — "Almost  anybody  can  start  a  bank  in 
Kansas  city,"  said  Captain  W.  8.  Albright,  who  has 
retired  from  the  State  Bank  Commissionership  and 
become  a  deputy  in  the  oflSce. 

' '  A  man  of  reputable  standing  with  $200  can  eas- 
ily organize  a  $10,000  state  bank  almost  anywhere. 
The  farmers  will  furnish  the  rest  of  the  capital. 
In  fact,  they  will  furnish  all  of  it  if  neccessary 
and  give  a  man  who  promotes  the  enterprise  the 
cashiership  at  a  good  salary.  Money  is  so  plenti- 
ful that  the  farmers  seem  to  be  itching  to  establish 
small   banks. 

' '  A  young  man  came  into  the  aflSce  a  short  time 
ago  and  said  he  wanted  to  start  a  bank  in  a  little 
Kansas  town,"  continued  the  Captain,  "I  asked 
him  how  much  money  he  had.  He  said  he  did  not 
have  any.  I  asked  him  about  his  backing.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  a  soul  in  the  locality  where  he 
proposed  to  start  a  bank.  He  had  letters  from  a 
friend  of  his  to  a  couple  of  business  men  in  the 
town. 

"I  figured  that  he  would  have  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing a  go  of  the  enterprise  without  any  money  of 
his  own  or  any  acquaintance  with  the  people.  In 
a  few  days  I  received  an  application  for  a  charter 
for  his  bank.  He  had  raised  $10,000  capital  among 
the  farmers.  He  went  to  the  little  town,  got  two 
business  men  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  prominent 
farmers,  and  he  soon  rounded  up  enough  to  start 
in  business.  Not  a  farmer  knew  him,  but  they 
were  so  anxious  to  branch  out  as  stockholders  of 
a  bank  that  they  backed  him,  and  his  bank  has 
started  well." — New  York  Herald. 
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HOW   TO   PACK    PASSENGERS   CLOSER   IN   STREET   CARS:   PROVIDE   CONDUCTORS  WITH 

AUTO    HORNS. 

— New  York  Sun. 


Ships  of  the  Dry  Land 

AUTOMOBILE  TOURING  GROWS  IN  POPULARITY,  BUT  IS  LIM- 
ITED BY  THE  CHARACTER  OP  AMERICAN  ROADS.— INFLU- 
ENCE OP  THE  AUTO  ON  CITY  CONCENTRATION.  —  AN 
AUTOMOBILE    TOUR    FOR    CHILDREN. 


Automobiling,  judging  from  the  present 
popular  passion  with  which  it  is  being  pur- 
sued, stands  a  fair  chance  either  of  falling 
into  the  doldrums  which  have  checked  the 
bicycle  or  of  expanding  continuously  until 
it  reaches  the  universality  of  the  railroad. 
Of  course,  its  progress  in  the  latter  direction 
depends  upon  whether  the  country  at  large 
makes  up  its  mind  to  improve  its  roads  and 
to  present  the  "fiying  juggernaut,"  as  some 
people  have  come,  erroneously  or  otherwise, 
to  call  the  auto,  with  ready-made  tracks  and 
racing  courses  such  as  exist  in  plenty  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Like  the  bicycle  in  its  early  career,  the 
auto  is   widely   accused   of   recklessness   of 


human  life,  and  the  cartoonists,  who  usually 
keep  pretty  well  abreast  of  public  sentiment, 
have  declined  as  yet  to  view  it  much  more 
charitably.  The  more  serious  illustrator  is 
surrounding  the  machine  with  the  romances 
of  motion  and  shady  highways  and  little 
cupids;  and  in  at  least  one  section  of  the 
country  a  most  interesting  method  has  been 
discovered  of  adopting  the  car  to  the  harm- 
less pastimes  of  children. 

Both  trades-people,  public  officials  and 
the  populace  will  watch  the  next  develop- 
ments with  keen  curiosity,  and  the  curiosity 
will  be  added  to,  not  a  little,  because  of  the 
grave  problems  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  sixbways  in  New  York  and 
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the  possible  set-back  thereby  given  to  the 
task  of  handling  the  transit  in  crowded 
cities.  The  automobile,  with  its  future 
modifications,  may  prove  to  be  the  means^ 
which  the  bicycle  was  expected  to  be,  of  dis- 
tributing the  population  of  metropolitan 
centres. 


TOURING  HABIT  SPREADS. 


Becomes   the   Same   Rage   That   Bicycling   Was   at 
One  Time. 

When  the  bicycle  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
.popularity  there  was  much  talk  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  touring  would  become  a  general 
habitj  .It  was  thought  that  improved  roads 
would  follow,  by  general  popular  demand; 
that  the  hotels  and  inns  which  dot  the  road- 
^ides  of  older  Europe  would  be  duplicated  in 
America,  and  that  the  population  of  cities 
would  be  led  out  farther  into  suburban  dis- 
tricts by  virtue  of  the  ease  of  travel  afforded 
by  the  wheel.  But  in  the  main,  these  signs 
of  promise  were  not  fulfilled.  The  bicycle 
proved  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  or,  at 
least,  inadequate.  It  necessitated  special 
clothing,  which  was  not  consistent  with  pass- 
ing from  home  to  business,  and,  in  general, 
was  not  what  was  hoped  of  it.  The  automo- 
bile, on  the  other  hand,  being  more  capacious 
and  less  exacting  of  the  muscles  and  the  per- 
spiration, save  when  it  breaks  down,  gives 
indications  of  doing  what  the  bicycle  did  not, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following: 

With  their  characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm 
over  the  possession  of  a  new  toy,  Americans  are 
going  in  for  automobiling  by  leaps  and  bounds  com- 
pared to  which  the  speed  of  the  mythical  seven- 
league  boots  is  slow.  Some  one  has  aptly  termed 
these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
automobile  age.  It  is  no  figure  of  fancy,  as  fairly 
reliable  statistics  show.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
automobiles  were  a  curiosity.  The  appearance  of 
one  in  the  street  was  a  signal  for  a  crowd  to  col- 
lect. About  fifty  machines  were  then  in  the  United 
States,  an  average  of  1  to  1,500,000  inhabitants. 
Two  years  ago  the  average  had  tumbled  to  1  in 
6,.500,  and  today  one  person  in  1,200  owns  a  motor 
vehicle.  This  means  that  about  60,000  cars  are  in 
use  in  the  United  States. 

The  automobile  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  fad, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  its  popularity  is  di- 
minishing. Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  so- 
cial or  money  prestige  that  once  centered  around 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  highly  polished,  swift- 
ly moving  machines  is  passing  away.  No  longer 
need  a  man  be  accused  of  aspiring  to  a  brownstone 
front    in    the    exclusive    residential    section    of    his 


town,  nor  need  his  friends  necessarily  conclude  that 
he  has  struck  it  rich  in  stocks,  mines,  or  other  ven- 
tures because  he  is  seen  running  around  the  country 
in  his  touring  car.  Of  all  the  machines  sold  in 
the  United  States  last  year,  nearly  one-half  cost 
less  than  $1,000  apiece.  The  exact  estimate  is 
given  as  48%  per  cent,  while  the  sales  of  the  more 
expensive  cars,  those  valued  at  $2,500  and  over, 
represent  but  15  per  cent. 


Like  the  pioneers  of  old,  the  automobile  is  am- 
bitious not  only  to  carve  out  a  road  whithersoever 
it  would  go,  but  to  penetrate  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Already  it  has  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Next  it  is  heard  from  in  the  antipodes,  where  a  few 
weeks  ago  Charles  J.  Glidden,  the  world-touring  au- 
tomobilist,  drove  his  car  into  the  ocean  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand,  the 
nearest  available  point  of  land  to  the  Antartic 
Circle,  and  let  the  cold  waves  from  the  frozen 
zone  beyond  roll  up  beneath  the  wheels  of  his  motor 
car.  When  it  becomes  possible  to  pilot  an  auto- 
mobile over  the  bleak  and  rocky  shores  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  or  upon  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Ana- 
artic  Circle  will  be  brought  a  few  degrees  nearer, 
but  for  the  present  Mr.  Glidden,  an  American  tour- 
ist, be  it  remembered,  whose  home  is  in  Boston, 
stands  secure  in  his  unique  triumph. 

In  Africa  the  automobile  has  challenged  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  camel  as  the  caravan  of  the 
desert.  China  and  Japan  have  admitted  these 
horseless  vehicles  within  their  domains.  An  Am- 
erican car  has  crossed  the  Andes,  half  a  dozen 
have  threaded  their  way  over  the  Rockies  in  a 
transcontinental  tour  of  our  own  country,  and  two 
light,  seven  horse  power  runabouts  are  now  far  out 
on  the  western  plains  nearing  the  Rocky  mountains 
on  a  trip  from  New  York  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition   at   Portland,   Oregon. 

"One  touch  of  automobiliousness  makes  the  whole 
world  kin, ' '  was  the  pat  remark  made  at  an  auto- 
mobile club  banquet  last  winter,  and  as  the  diners 
laughed  at  the  humor  of  the  expression  they  rec- 
ognized the  deep  truth  behind  it.  Internationa! 
courtesies  are  being  enlarged  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  tours  in  foreign  lands.  The 
leading  automobile  clubs  of  Europe  and  America 
obtain  for  visitors  the  necessary  legal  licenses,  furn- 
ish road  maps,  and  arrange  countless  other  details 
that  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  a  journey 
through  strange  lands. 

Craze  for  Touring  Never  More  Pronounced. 

The  craze  for  automobile  touring  both  at  home 
and  abroad  has  never  been  more  pronounced  than  is 
the  case  this  year.  Every  passenger  steamer  sail- 
ing from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  many  weeks 
past  has  carried  travelers  whose  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  see  Europe  as  to  make  an  automobile  trip 
through   Europe. 

Manufacturers  are  catering  to  the  need  of  the 
automobilist  by  supplying  compact  little  cases  con- 
taining the  most  necessary  articles.  One  of  these 
is  a  small  leather  case,  less  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  which  contains 
a  mirror,  comb,  pair  of  tweezers,  nail  file,  and  a 
clothes  brush,  for  without  -the  latter  the  tourist 
would  be  a  sorry  looking  individual  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  day's  run.  Appreciating  the  fact 
that  accidents  may  occur  even  to  the  most  careful 
drivers,  small  boxes  that  might  be  called  "first  aid 
to  the  injured  automobilist"  are  now  prepared, 
cuntaining  bandages,  opiates,  and  medicines  for  re- 
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Jieving   pain    and    binding   up    wounds    until    more 
thorough  aid  can  be  obtained. 


The  prime  necessity,  however,  for  really  en- 
joyable pleasure  touring  is  good  roads.  Without 
them  the  trip  practically  resolves  itself  into  a  test 
of  the  motor's  ability  to  withstand  the  jars,  jolts, 
and  tremendous  strain  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected. If  successful,  it  speaks  well  for  the  mechan- 
ism, but  there  is  no  fun  in  it  for  those  who  are 
thus  learning  more  about  the  bad  roads  of  their 
country  than  they  ever  knew  before.  And  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  because  so  many  per- 
sons in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  learned  this  hard  lesson,  is  due  the  remarkable 
agitation  for  good  roads  that  is  now  being  felt 
in  nearly  every  part  of  our  country.  Outside 
the  cities  there  are  barely  3000  miles  of  macadam 
roads,  and  one-thira  of  this  is  in  the  little  state 
of  New  Jersey.  In  France  alone  there  are  130,000 
miles  of  macadam  roads.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  the  automobile  has  attained  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  popularity  in  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time  abroad,  and  that  Americans  delight  to  talk 
of  their  auto  tours  in  Europe? 


Awakens  Good  Boad  Spirit. 

The  dawn  of  better  things  is  at  hand.  Indeed, 
too  much  will  not  be  claimed  for  the  automobile 
in  giving  it  the  credit  of  being  at  the  foundation 
of  the  present  widespread  demand  for  better  high- 
ways. The  automobile  run  last  summer  from  the 
east  to  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  awakened  the 
spirit  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  many  lo- 
calities, and  the  fruits  of  that  influence  are  already 
being  seen.  Gov.  Deneen  of  Illinois  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  importance  of  expending  more  money,  time,  and 
thought  upon  the  building  of  permanent  highways. 
In  Minnesota,  after  seven  years  of  half-hearted 
effort,  a  state  highway  commission  has  just  been 
authorized  with  a  state  highway  engineer  to  su- 
pervise the  work.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
first  university  school  for  good  roads  was  estab- 
lished last  month  with  a  session  of  one  week  at 
Cornell. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  good  roads.  Taking  New  England  as  a 
whole,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  section 
of  our  land  for  automobile  touring.  Even  in  the 
White  mountains  motor  cars  are  now  a  common 
sight,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  climb  the  steep 
ascent  of  Mount  Washington.  The  scenery  is  de- 
lightful, the  air  invigorating,  the  hotels  excellent, 
and  even  the  less  pretentious  village  taverns  are 
inviting  resting  places.  In  this  respect,  again, 
the  automobile  is  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
travelers  and  summer  tourists  by  acting  as  an 
incentive  to  better  kept  road  houses  and  country 
inns. 


The  appropriations  for  good  roads  in  New  York 
have  steadily  increased  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  Not  only 
do  better  roads  benefit  the  farmers  by  affording 
them  readier  access  to  the  markets  of  the  large 
towns,  but  the  advantages  opened  up  for  local  travel 
are  inclining  the  hearts  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
to  a  more  friendly  reception  of  these  machine-  pro- 
pelled vehicles,  which  once  they  and  their  horses 


detested  so  heartily.  In  many  of  the  agricultural 
districts  the  well-to-do  farmer  and  his  family  are 
now  enthusiastic  tourists  in  their  light  runabouts. — 
New  York  Times. 


TAMILY  HOTELS  WBECEED 


Automobiles    Said    to    Take    Patrons    to    Country 
Homes. 

The  problem  of  city  density,  with  its 
various  attributes  of  bad  air,  poor  facilities 
for  exercise,  and  destruction  of  real  domes- 
ticity, is  being  afforded  at  least  some  aid 
toward  solution,  if  the  following  article  bear- 
ing upon  the  influence  of  automobiling  upon 
family  apartment  houses  in  big  cities  is  to 
be  much  counted  upon: 

To  the  automobile  one  of  the  most  experienced 
bonifaces  in  the  city  ascribes  the  financial  diflScul- 
ties  which  have  beset  the  skyscraping  family  hotels. 

Eeceivers  have  recently  been  busy  with  tall 
structures  which  a  year  or  so  ago  appeared  above 
the  roofs  of  the  brown  stone  fronts  in  the  district 
extending  from  Forty-second  to  Fifty-ninth  street, 
between  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway.  Several  of 
them  are  held  by  insurance  companies  on  first  and 
second  mortgages.  The  affairs  of  one  are  con- 
ducted by  a  clerk  in  the  interests  of  a  firm  which 
fitted  out  the  establishment  with  carpets  and  fur- 
niture. One  of  the  Napoleons  of  the  family  hotel 
industry  who  had  six  caravansaries  on  his  hands 
at  one  time  has  come  to  grief.  Another  well-known 
hotel  will  shortly  be  sold  in  foreclosure  proceedings 
in  which  two  insurance  giants  are  struggling  for 
the  prize. 

As  far  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  hotels  of 
this  kind  are  concerned  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  one  day  prove  a  paying  investment.  Even 
now  they  are  recovering  from  the  shock  and  are 
gradually  filling  their  appartments  with  desirable 
tenants,  but  at  rates  lower  than  were  asked  a 
twelvemonth  or  so  ago.  One  of  the  favorite  ex- 
planations of  the  present  condition  is  that  hotel 
building  was  overdone  and  that  there  are  not 
enough  persons  of  large  enough  means  to  support 
the  establishments. 

The  theory  of  one  of  the  pioneers,  Charles  A. 
Gerlach,  who  built  the  first  large  family  hotel  in 
this  city  and  has  recently  been  called  in  as  "  man-  • 
ager"  by  a  receiver  who  represents  an  insurance 
company,  is  that  the  automobile  had  been  taking 
away  patrons. 

"All  these  hotels,"  said  he,  "were  built  with 
the  idea  of  catering  to  a  well-to-do  or  wealthy  class, 
and  apartments  were  held  at  large  rentals.  With 
the  development  of  the  automobile  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  however,  the  conditions  have 
changed.  Men  of  wealth  find  that  they  can  live  in 
the  country  thirty  and  forty  miles  removed  from 
the  city  and  yet  reach  their  homes  in  an  hour  or 
so.  That  accounts  for  the  increased  number  of 
country  homes,  and  the  diminution  of  the  receipts 
of  a  class  of  hotels  which  were  built  with  the  idea 
of  giving  accommodations  to  a  class  which  is  able 
to  own  high-power  automobiles. ' ' — New  York  Herald. 
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AUTO  CARNAGE  GROWS 


In  New  York  Since  January  1st,  793  Persons  Have 
Been  Killed  or  Injured. 

No  one  seems  yet  to  have  arisen  to  say 
whether  the  public  will  adapt  itself  ultimate- 
ly to  the  auto  and  learn  how  to  avoid  the 
destruction  which  its  unusual  speed  natural- 
ly causes  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
set  apart  specially  constructed  roads  and 
paths  on  which  the  auto  speed  may  be  at- 
tained with  entire  safety  to  pedestrians  and 
horses.  How  serious  the  question  of  acci- 
dents is  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
article.  Also,  how  strong  the  defense  of  the 
auto  is  may  be  inferred  from  the  article 
which  succeeds  this  one : 

New  York. — No  longer  need  the  juggernaut  of 
Pagan  India  hang  its  head  in  shame.  Its  horrors 
are  mild  in  comparison  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  by  the  modern  juggernaut  of  the  auto  in 
this  Christian  land  of  America.  Between  January 
1st  and  May  14th,  the  automobile  accidents  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  numbered  793.  In  sixty-two 
cases  men,  women  and  children  were  done  to  death. 
From  the  whole  number  may  be  selected  between 
fifty  and  seventy  which  have  rendered  their  victims 
permanent  cripples. 

And  yet  no  guilty  owner  or  driver  of  a  murderous 
automobile  has  been  punished  for  manslaughter. 
The  severest  penalty  has  been  a  moderate  fine,  and 
many  have  even  escaped  paying  this  blood  money. 

Of  the  sixty-two  fatal  accidents  fifty-three  of 
them  took  place  when  the  owner  of  the  automobile 
was  in  the  car.  It  is  an  awful  list  which  presents 
these  facts,  but  the  record  is  just  the  bare  truth. 
In  twenty-seven  of  those  fatal  cases  the  owner  was 
at  the  wheel.  Those  twenty-seven  cases  were  repre- 
sented by  twenty-three  members  of  licensed  clubs, 
which  offer  their  standing  as  an  objection  to  legis- 
lation adverse  to  automobile  interests. 
Reckless  Millionaire. 

In  the  list  of  accidents  referred  to  is  the  record 
of  one  millionaire  whose  machines  have  killed  two 
men.  This  millionaire's  automobiles  have  figured 
in  thirteen  accidents,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  two  killed,  nine  persons  have  been 
injured,  five  permanently.  He  is  proverbially  the 
most  reckless  driver  in  New  York.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber in  high  standing  of  one  of  the  automobile  clubs, 
has  been  an  officer  since  its  formation  and  is  a 
member  of  its  important  committees.  He  has  been 
arrested  since  January  1st  of  this  year  five  times. 
No  case  has  come  to  trial.  There  are,  however, 
four  cases  pending  in  .which  he  is  held  in  bonds  of 
from  .$600  to  $1000.  He  is  an  active  advocate  in 
the  automobile  clubs  of  enforcing  the  penalties 
against  speeding  on  the  highways.  Out  of  the  five 
times  his  machines  were  pulled  up  this  year  he 
was  at  the  wheel  himself  four  times.  The  fifth  time 
ho  was  in  the  car. 

Reginald  Vanderbilt  is  a  sample  of  the  fast  driv- 
er, though  he  has  killed  no  one.  He  has  been  ar- 
rested four  times  since  January  1st — once  in  Rhode 
Island,  once  in  Connecticut,  once  in  Long  Island 
and  once  in  Greater  New  York.  In  Rhode  Island 
he  deposited  the  bail  of  $20  and  let  the  charge  go 
by   default.     In   Connecticut   he   paid   the   fine   ex- 


acted, $10,  and  went  his  way.  In  Nassau  county  he 
did  the  same,  but  being  held  in  Manhattan  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  pleaded 
guilty,  paid  $100  fine  and  drove  on. 

There  have  been  every  now  and  again  accidents 
which  are  aggravated  by  the  utmost  heartlessness. 
The  other  day  a  man  was  run  down  in  Brooklyn  by 
an  automobile  in  which  in  addition  to  two  men 
were  two  women.  One  of  the  women  shrieked  out: 
"Get  on,  Harry,  you  have  killed  him,"  and  the 
automobile  fled,  leaving  the  victim  dead  on  the 
ground.  The  occupants  of  the  car  escaped.  A  few 
days  before  that  a  party  in  a  touring  car  and  ap- 
parently under  the  influence  of  liquor  pursued  an 
equestrienne  up  Central  Park  West,  tooting  their 
horn.  The  horse  ran  away  and  threw  its  rider  vio- 
lently, dislocating  her  shoulder  and  breaking  her 
ankle  bone.  The  autoists  went  laughing  and  shout- 
ing on  their  way  and  have  not  been  apprehended. 

About  the  same  time  an  autocar  speeding  down 
Lennox  avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street  attempted  to  pass  a  street  car 
to  the  left  hand.  Two  women  and  a  child  were 
waiting  for  the  car  to  pass  when  the  automobile 
suddenly  appeared.  Its  driver  sounded  the  horn, 
and  one  jumped  in  front  of  the  car  and  was  knocked 
down.  The  other  seized  the  child  and  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  sidewalk.  The  automobile  driver 
swerved  from  his  course  and  without  slacking  speed 
ran  down  the  woman  and  child.  Both  women  sus- 
tained broken  limbs  and  the  child  such  injuries 
that  its  leg  had  to  be  amputated. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   IN   AUTOS 


Stamford's   Novel   Outing   for   a   Sunday    School's 
Benefit. 

Stamford,  Conn. — A  new  transportation  company 
was  launched  in  Stamford  one  day  recently.  It 
did  a  rushing  business  all  the  afternoon,  and  dis- 
solved partnership  late  in  the  evening  with  a  big 
surplus  in  its  treasury.  This  new  concern,  which 
for  the  time  being  had  the  trolley  cars  completely 
at  its  mercy,  was  known  as  the  Around-the-World 
Transportation  Company. 

Emerson  Brooks,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  was  the  author  of  the 
scheme,  which  was  adapted  from  the  plan  initiated 
by  Winthrop  E.  Scarritt,  ex-President  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  two  years  ago  in  Orange, 
N.  J.  The  idea  embodied  the  selection  of  a  few 
houses,  which  were  decorated  to  represent  various 
countries  of  the  world.  Japan,  China,  Turkey  and 
Spain  were  the  several  points  visited,  and  each 
passenger  received  a  ticket  bearing  a  number  of 
coupons.  As  the  trip  from  one  place  to  another 
was  made  in  automobiles,  the  passengers  alighted, 
inspected  the  novel  scenes,  and  bought  knick-knacks 
and  refreshments,  and  then  awaited  the  return  of 
the  automobiles,  to  journey  on  to  the  next  stopping 
place  in  the  novel  globe-trotting  trip. 

The  broad  green  lawn  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  was  the  embarking  place. 

The  embarkation  resembled  the  usual  crush  of 
outward-bound  steamers.  The  crowd  practically 
needed  steerage  accommodations  to  be  handled  sat- 
isfactorily, and  the  only  thing  suggestive  of  this 
was  a  big  truck,  which  was  loaded  down  with 
fifty  or  more  persons  every  time  it  came  around. 

Fortunately,  walking  was  good,  and  being  in- 
formed by  the  officials  that  the  first  stopping  place, 
Yokohama,    10,000    miles    away    by    the    catalogue. 
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was  about  a  two  minutes '  stroll,  little  groups  of 
globe-trotters  left  the  green  lawn  of  the  church 
and  trotted  off  on  foot  for  Japan. 

The  house  of  E.  L.  Scofield  was  transformed  into 
the  mighty  empire  of  the  Far  East.  Japanese  lan- 
terns were  festooned  from  the  piazza.  Geisha  girls 
in  silk  kimonos,  with  miniature  fans  and  chry- 
santhemums fastened  in  their  hair,  greeted  the 
travelers  as  they  ascended  the  piazza. 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  Madrid,  requiring  six 
minutes  by  legal  speed  rates,  and  as  a  wise  precau- 
tion policemen  were  stationed  at  every  house.  This 
trip  gave  one  a  sight  of  the  water  in  passing  by 
the  small  Eippowam  river.  A  Spanish  toreador  opened 
the  door  of  the  car,  while  Spanish  maidens,  their 
faces  partially  covered  with  black  and  white  veils, 
invited  the  tourists  to  rest  in  the  cozy  corner  of  Dr. 
C.  J.  Ryder's  cottage.  Red  and  yellow  were  the 
decorative  colors  here.  Spanish  was  freely  spoken, 
but  with  a  distinct  Connecticut  accent.  A  Spanish 
band  discoursed  soft  melodies  from  within  the 
house. 

The  next  country  visited  was  China.  The  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Brooks  represented  the 
wealth  of  China,  and  many  of  the  curiosities  dis- 
played had  been  brought  from  that  country  by  Mr. 
Brooks  in   his  last  trip  around  the  world. 

Dr.  Scofield 's  home  was  well  chosen  for  Turkey. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  Sound  were  visible. 
An  invigorating  briny  odor  was  wafted  over 
the  lawns,  making  a  cheerful  change  from  the  pre- 
vailing essence  of  highway  dust  and  gasoline.  Easy 
chairs  on  the  greensward  made  one  forget  that 
such  a  prosaic  place  as  Stamford  lay  but  a  mile  or 
two  beyond. 

The  proceeds  of  this  novel  automobile  world  tour 
were  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  a  fund  of  several  hundred  dollars  was  raised. 
Farmers  from  the  outlying  sections  drove  into  town 
to  get  a  taste  of  "outymobeel"  riding. 


It  was  hard  work  for  the  promoters  of  the  event, 
but  every  one  enjoyed  the  day,  and  the  trip  around 
the  world. — New  York  Times. 


AUTOMOBILES     DISPLACE     STAGE 


Far    Western    Company    Adopts    New    Mode    of 
Transportation. 

It  looks  as  if  the  old  Deadwood  stage  coach  and 
its  successors  are  doomed  to  extermination,  the 
knell  of  these  romantic  vehicles  having  been  sound- 
ed by  the  automobile.  The  "teuf,  teuf"  of  the 
self-propelled  vehicle  will  soon  be  heard  on  the 
rocky  roads  of  the  western  mountains,  instead  of 
the  hoof  blows  of  the  six-horse  teams  and  the 
reverberating  crack  of  the  driver's  whip.  An 
automobile  service  is  to  be  established  through  the 
mining  camps  of  Utah  and  Colorado  by  the  Uintah 
Railway  Company,  and  three  cars  have  been  built 
especially  for  the  severe  service  which  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  One  of  the  routes  covers 
sixty  miles  through  the  roughest  kind  of  mountain 
territory. 

The  ears  are  suited  either  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  or  passengers.  Two  of  them  will  carry 
fourteen  passengers  or  2500  pounds  of  freight. 
Each  is  driven  by  a  two-cylinder  engine,  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  eighteen  miles  per  hour.  The  in- 
side dimensions  back  of  the  operator's  seat  are: 
Length,  96  inches;  width,  45  inches.  The  third  car 
has  a  carrying  capacity  of  five  passengers  and  is 
driven  by  a  sixteen  horsepower  engine.  All  are 
fitted  with  solid  rubber  tires  and  all  have  baggage 
racks.  Several  novel  features  are  introduced  with 
the  object  of  simplifying  the  operation  and  adapt- 
ing the  cars  for  the  unique  service.  The  cars  are 
to  be  run  by  cowboys,  who  were  formerly  in  the 
stage  coach  business  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
operation  of  automobiles. — New  York  Herald. 


America's  Rate  of  '^Backsheesh" 

QUESTION  OP  HOW  MUCH  TO  "TIP"  ASSUMES  LARGE  PROPOR- 
TIONS IN  EASTERN  CITIES.— FIFTY  MILLION  SPENT  AN- 
NUALLY IN  NEW  YORK.— TEN  PER  CENT  OF  THE  BILL 
SUGGESTED   AS   PROPER   AMOUNT. 


One  of  the  most  pervasive,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  conclusive,  evidences  of 
the  internationalization  of  America  is  found 
in  the  spread  of  the  "tipping"  habit.  Not 
so  many  years  have  elapsed,  especially  in 
the  west,  since  when  to  offer  a  man  a  grat- 


unity  for  a  service  performed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  that  of  setting  out  a  meal 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  invitation 
to  step  outside  and  argue  sans  spectators 
and  sans  gloves.  But  of  late  the  "tip"  has 
extended  from  the  waiter  to  the  bell  boy, 
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the  elevator  boy,  the  bootblack,  the  barber, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  the  street  car  con- 
ductor. "Backsheesh"  has  become  a  fixed 
tax  upon  a  large  percentage  of  the  average 
man's  expenditures,  particularly  in  the  east- 
ern communities  where  European  travel  has 
left  its  stain  and  where  the  excess  of  labor 
and  the  dominance  of  capital  are  gradually 
rearing  the  class  of  society  known  as  "the 
flunkey." 

Granted  that  the  habit  is  assumed  once 
for  all  and  cannot  be  shaken  off,  it  begins  to 
undergo  the  natural  course  of  sifting  inci- 
dent to  determining  its  unwritten  laws  and 
the  general  conditions  under  which  it  can  be 
most  advantageously  submitted  to,  and,  if 
need  be,  cultivated.  Over-tipping  is  an 
American  vice,  and  against  this  the  first 
measuring  is  being  made,  as  witness  the 
following : 


$50,000,000     IN     TIPS     ANNUALLY 


New  York  Residents  Have  Brought  Tipping  System 
to   Formidable   Proportions. 

What  is  the  total  amount  of  tips  and  fees  paid 
out  in  greater  New  York  every  year?  Is  $50,000,000 
an  overestimate!  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  so, 
but  count  up  the  dimes  and  quarters,  the  halves 
and  dollars  and  the  bigger  tips  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  Figure  up  what  all  these  amount  to 
and  see  if  this  estimate  is  too  high. 

New  York  is  the  most  expensive  place  in  the 
world  to  tip,  because  its  silver  coins  are  the  lowest 
coins  that  have  a  tipping  value.  In  London  a  man 
can  carry  a  pocketful  of  the  big  English  pennies, 
one  of  which  is  worth  two  American  cents,  and  for 
most  tipping  purposes  these  coppers  answer.  In 
Paris  the  coppers  are  common  coins,  and  for  nine 
tips  out  of  ten  they  answer.  In  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy  even  smaller  coppers  of  less  value  than 
the  English  penny  do  the  tipping  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  population. 

New  York  tipping  amounts  to  more  than  any 
where  else,  because  it  is  so  out  of  proportion.  Tip- 
ping abroad  is  the  way  in  which  wages  are  paid. 
The  waiters,  the  barbers,  the  bootblacks  and  serv- 
ants generally  are  tipped  as  a  matter  of  course, 
both  in  New  York  and  abroad,  but  abroad  tips 
are  also  given  to  everybody  who  performs  any 
little  service  for  you. 

A  London  policeman  who  has  told  an  American 
visitor  how  to  find  a  certain  number  or  street  ex- 
pects a  penny  or  two  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
bus  driver  expects  a  penny.  The  bus  conductor  will 
not  bring  the  omnibus  to  a  full  stop  unless  he  has 
had  a  little  tip  of  a  ha'  penny,  equal  in  value  to 
an  American  cent.  In  Germany  the  street-car  con- 
ductors expect  a  tip,  for  which  they  will  stop  the 
car  and  let  you  get  on  or  off  comfortably.  Every 
railroad  employee  expects  a  tip,  but  it  is  only 
Americans  who  give  them  tips  of  anything  like  the 
size  that  are  paid  in  New  York. 


Abroad  tips  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  daily  expense  like  the  newspaper  and  the 
street-car  fare  in  New  York. 

Allowance  is  made  for  them  in  the  price.  The 
fare  for  short  distances  on  omnibuses  and  street 
cars  is  one,  two  or  three  cents,  instead  of  five  cents, 
and  a  tip  of  the  value  of  a  half  cent  or  a  cent  does 
not  bring  the  total  up  to  the  New  York  rate.  Rail- 
road fares  arfe  classified,  and  if  a  man  does  not 
mind  a  hard  seat  he  can  ride  on  the  same  ear  of 
the  same  train  for  half  the  fare  that  his  rich  Ameri- 
can fellow-passenger  is  paying  in  another  com- 
partment with  plush  upholstery.  In  barber  shops, 
restaurants  and  like  places  the  charges  are  made  on 
the  understanding  that  the  tips  pay  the  wages,  and 
a  regular  percentage  is  expected  and  is  always 
paid  as  a  matter  of  course. — New  York  World. 


LIMIT    TIPS    TO    TEN    PEE    CENT 


Editor    Bok    Would    at   Least   Regulate   the   Evil 
of  Tipping. 

Some  recent  experiences  of  Editor  Edward  Bok 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  with  the  tipping  sys- 
tem in  New  York  have  caused  him  to  write  an 
article  on  the  abuse  of  the  practise  and  the  remedy. 
He  says  in  part: 

"A  small  'tip'  still  goes  a  long  way  in  England, 
a  threepenny  bit  (six  cents  of  our  money)  being  a 
universal  'tip,'  while  a  fee  of  a  sixpenny  bit 
(twelve  cents  in  our  money)  is  considered  generous, 
a  shilling  fee  (twenty-five  cents  of  our  money) 
being  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  given  only  by 
'fools  and  Americans.'  Only  recently  the  head 
waiter  of  the  Carlton  hotel,  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  London  hotels,  said  that  the  average 
'tip'  which  he  received  was  not  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  dining  room  checks. 

"  'And,'  he  smilingly  concluded,  'that  average 
is  only  made  possible  because  of  the  extravagant 
'tips'  of  the  Americans. 

' '  Other  head  waiters  of  fashionable  London  hotels 
gave  their  average  'tips'  as  three  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  dining  room  bills.  Stating  these 
percentages  roughly  in  American  currency  the  aver- 
age English  'tip'  is  equal  to  three  cents  on  a  dollar 
check,  or  at  the  higher  average  of  the  Carlton 
head  waiter,  five  cents,  and  only  that  because  of 
American  extravagance! 

"Now,  I  put  it  to  any  man:  Fancy  going  into 
the  average  hotel  of  standing  in  any  one  of  our 
large  cities,  ordering  a  dollar  dinner  and  giving 
the  waiter  three  cents!  If  he  does  not  throw  it  in 
your  face  it  is  only  because  he  dare  not.  Certain 
it  is  that  its  acceptance  will  be  churlish,  if  not 
actually  accompanied  by  some  muttered  insult. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  standard  of 
'tipping'  in  America.  It  is  rather  a  case  of  every 
man  for  himself,  and  generally  a  case  of  the  last 
man  outdoing  the  man  before  him. 

"Where  a  dime  was  once  a  courteously  accepted 
fee  it  is  now  frowned  upon.  A  quarter  has  become 
the  current  'tip'  and  even  that  is  beginning  to 
look  small  in  many  places  and  is  tendered  with  an 
apologetic  air  and  a  rapid  stride  to  get  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  waiter! 

"Not  long  ago  I  was  with  my  little  family  in  a 
hotel  for  barely  a  week.  It  cost  me  $11  in  fees  to 
get  out  of  that  hostelry  with  any  respect  to  myself 
or  an  avoidance  of  a  scene  before  my  family.  There 
was  the  head  waiter  to  fee,  the  waiter,  the  chamber- 
maid, the  porter  who  checked  my  trunks,  the  bell 
boy  who  carried  two  valises  to  the  office  floor,  the 
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other  bell  boy  (always  another  boy)  who  carried 
the  valises  thirty  feet  to  the  bus,  the  porter  who 
carried  my  valises  from  the  bus  to  the  train,  the 
room  boy  who  had  broiight  me  ice  water  that  I 
didn't  want  and  never  touched  and  the  elevator 
boy  who  had  let  my  little  boy  ride  up  and  down 
the  elevator. 

"But  what  is  a  man  to  do?  There  stands  the 
solid  phalanx  before  him,  like  a  row  of  so  many 
hungry  crows.  Make  a  scene?  "With  his  family 
around  him?  A  man  of  any  self-respect  can  hardly 
do  that.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing  when  he  is  alone. 

' '  What  I  have  wondered  at  is,  that  hotel  keepers, 
restaurant  owners  or  public  purveyors  of  all  sorts 
are  apparently  so  blind  to  the  golden  opportunity 
that  lies  at  their  very  doors.  I  believe  there  is  a 
harvest  to  be  gathered  for  many  a  hotel  or  res- 
taurant man  who  would  pay  his  help  a  little  more 
than  they  can  get  elsewhere — as  they  do  at  clubs; 
then  make  a  rigid  rule  prohibiting  the  receiving 
of  'tips'  of  any  kind,  posting  the  fact  in  every 
room  of  the  hotel,  or  in  conspicuous  places  in  the 
restaurant,  and  advertise  the  rule  widely. 

"Only  a  few  months  ago  this  scheme  was  tried 
by  a  restaurant  keeper  in  the  very  heart  of  business 
London,  and  within  a  week  his  place  was  too  small 
to  handle  the  people  who  thronged  to  it.  Within 
a  month  this  man  declared  that  he  had  made  more 
money  on  the  new  plan  in  thirty  days  than  he  had 
in  his  restaurant,  on  the  'tipping  plan,'  during 
all  the  previous  year,  and  he  had  increased  the 
wages  of  his  help  ten  per  cent.  And  this  in  'tip' 
beset  England! 

"Whether  the  practise  can  be  altogether  abol- 
ished by  whatever  method  is  adopted  is  extremely 
doubtful.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  practicable 
to  consider  some  plan  of  regulation,  some  arrival 
at  a  standard. 

"If  in  England  the  average  fee  on  a  dining 
check  is,  in  American  currency,  three,  or  at  the  ut- 
most, five  cents  on  a  dollar,  why  cannot  we, 
even  without  national  desire  for  greater  generos- 
ity, be  satisfied  to  go  to  just  a  little  above  the  high- 
est English  percentage  and  let  the  standard 
of  a  ten  cent  fee  on  each  dollar  or  less  ex- 
pended in  a  restaurant  or  hotel  become  universal? 
Surely,  ten  per  cent  to  a  waiter  on  money  that  has 
an  interest  drawing  power  of  an  average  of  only 
from  four  to  six  per  cent  is  generous,  to  say  the 
least.  Let  the  dime,  too,  be  made  the  current  fee 
to  porters  and  others." — New  York  Sun. 


ENGLISH   NABOBS   WAGE   WAE   ON   TIPPING 


Growth    of    Evil,    They    Say,    Demands    Stringent 
Measures. 

Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Carysfort  and  those 
other  immensely  wealthy  territorial  magnates  who, 
with  the  object  of  putting  some  check  upon  the  ever- 
growing abuse  of  tipping,  have  started  boxes  into 
which  guests  may  drop  whatever  they  think  fit,  the 
money  to  be  afterward  fairly  divided  between  the 
various  domestics,  are  likely  to  accomplish  just  as 
little  as  others  who  have  vainly  endeavored  to  deal 
with  the  evil  of  backsheesh.  At  Wynyard,  the  mag- 
nificent English  country  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Lon- 
donberry,  and  at  Glenart  castle,  the  home  of  Lord 
Carysfort,  in  Ireland,  two  boxes  are  kept,  one  for 
the  gamekeepers  and  the  other  for  the  house  serv- 
ants, and  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  box, 
guests  are  only  supposed  to  drop  money  on  the  term- 
ination of  their  visit,  the  contents  of  the  keepers' 


box  are  distributed  after  every  shoot,  which  prac- 
tically means  that  the  guns  are  expected  to  put 
their  offerings  into  the  box  at  the  close  of  every 
day's   shooting. 

During  the  course  of  the  lawsuit  in  England 
some  years  ago,  I  remember  one  of  the  footmen  in 
the  employ  of  the  late  Lord  Northbrook  at  Stratton 
park,  admitting  reluctantly,  under  a  vigorous  cross- 
examination  in  court,  that,  although  his  wages 
only  amounted  to  $250  a  year,  yet  that  the  tips 
which  he  received  from  the  earl's  guests  staying 
at  Stratton  park  represented  to  him  an  additional 
annual  income  of  no  less  than  $3000.  This  was 
merely  one  of  the  numerous  footmen,  and  from  this 
it  can  be  judged  how  much  the  first  and  second 
butler,  the  first  and  second  gamekeeper,  and  the 
chief  of  the  stables  received  in  the  way  of  tips. 
For  one  would  not  dream  of  giving  the  butler  less 
than  five  times  the  amount  of  the  tip  accorded  to  a 
mere  footman. 

It  is  this  tipping,  or  rather  the  abuses  in  con- 
nection therewith,  that  render  country-house  visit- 
ing so  exceedingly  expensive,  so  much  so,  that 
people  of  relatively  small  means  are  virtually  de- 
barred by  considerations  of  cost  from  accepting 
invitations  to  pleasant  country  house  parties.  With 
the  species  of  freemasonry  that  exists  among  serv- 
ants, people  who  are  regarded  by  them  as  being 
niggardly  in  tipping  are  quickly  spotted  and  black- 
listed to  such  an  extent  that  on  visiting  houses 
where  they  have  never  stayed  before  they  are  made 
to  feel  by  the  domestics  that  their  reputation  has 
preceded  them  by  being  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
petty  annoyance. — Marquis  de  Fontenoy  in  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


VIEWS    OF    HOTEL    MANAGEES 


Ten  Per  Cent  Idea  is   Quite  Generally  Supported 
Among  Them. 

Do  the  proprietors  of  New  York's  hotels  and  res- 
taurants impose  on  a  generous  public  to  pay  the 
wages  of  their  waiters? 

"What  tips  do  our  waiters  expect?"  laughed  Mr. 
Harriman,  manager  of  the  Holland  House.  "Why, 
what  would  you  give  them  yourself?  I  think  they 
expect  just  about  what  I  would  give  myself  were  I 
dining  at  some  other  restaurant.  For  a  50-cent  meal 
I  think  the  average  patron  simply  leaves  the  change 
of  a  dollar  bill  for  the  waiter,  or  if  he  pays  in 
change  he  would  give  a  quarter — about  the  same  as 
he  might  give  for  a  dollar  meal.  Fifty  cents  would 
be  about  right,  now,  wouldn't  it,  for  a  meal  costing 
$2.50,  and  a  dollar  for  a  $5  meal-you'd  feel  ashamed 
to  give  anything  less.  A  dollar  for  a  $10  meal? 
Hardly.  Don't  you  think  $2  a  fairer  tip?  We  pay 
our  waiters  liberally — $25  a  month  and  meals. 

"I've  heard  about  this  European  10  per  cent,  tip- 
ping, but  do  you  think  it  is  enough?  We  try  to 
give  all  our  patrons  the  same  service;  but,  of 
course,  some  are  liberal  and  others  wouldn't  give  a 
ten-cent  tip  for  a  ten-dollar  meal. ' ' 

' '  You  can 't  stop  tipping, ' '  frankly  announced  Mr. 
William  Muschenheim,  who  runs  the  New  Astor. 
"If  I  put  up  a  sign  today  absolutely  forbidding 
my  waiters  to  receive  tips,  both  they  and  my 
patrons  would  be  violating  it  tomorrow.  All  this 
trouble  about  tipping  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
gives  too  little  and  the  other  too  much. 

"Every  waiter  expects  tips.  That's  what  he  de- 
pends on  to  make  his  living.  He  gets  more  in 
tips  than  he  does  in  wages.  He'd  rather  take  low 
wages   and  take  a  chance   on   his  tips  than  get  a 
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higher  pay  and  no  tips.  Why,  I've  seen  it  happen 
so  often  in  clubs.  No  tips  are  allowed  in  such 
places.  A  waiter  gets  $50  a  month  in  a  club  and 
his  meals.  Yet  he'd  rather  take  $25  in  a  restaurant 
or  hotel  and  gamble  with  himself  that  he  could  get 
more  than  the  other  $25  in  tips.  You  can't  stop 
tipping,  but  you  can  get  down  to  a  science,  as 
they  do  in  Europe.  There  10  per  cent  is  the  fixed 
rule.  I  would  advise  these  tips:  lOe  for  a  dollar 
or  any  under  that  sum,  and  25  cents  for  an  order 
up  to  $5,  and  50c  for  a  ten-dollar  meal.  That  is 
sufficient,  and  any  waiter  should  be  satisfied.  After 
that  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  check  should 
be   ample." 

"The  first  thing  we  do  here,"  said  proprietor 
Haan,  of  the  St.  Regis,  "is  to  impress  upon  a  new 
waiter  that  he  goes  upon  the  first  complaint  of 
any  patron.  They  are  carefully  instructed  to  treat 
all  alike.  The  customer  that  tips  bountifully  is 
to  get  no  better  service  than  the  customer  who 
gives  nothing  at  all.  A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  this  hotel,  and  some  of  it  has  in- 
cluded  the  tips   our  servants  receive. 

Ten   Per   Cent    at   the    St.    Regis. 

"Our  waiters  get  the  standard  wages,  $30  a 
month.  If  my  advice  is  of  any  importance  I  should 
say  that  a  safe  rule  would  be  a  quarter  for  all 
amounts  up  to  a  dollar  and  then  10  per  cent  of  the 
bill  up  to  $10.  After  that  5  per  cent  for  larger 
checks." 

Officially  the  Waldorf-Astoria  does  not  recognize 
tipping  at  all.  The  guest  who  doesn  't  give  a  cent 
is  supposed  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
one  who  throws  dollar  bills  away  for  any  service, 
however  trifling. 

"It  all  lies  with  the  public,"  said  Manager  Hil- 
liard,  speaking  for  Mr.  Boldt.  "Our  waiters  get 
$30  a  month  and  three  meals  a  day.  We  feed  all 
of  our  help  three  times  a  day.  None  of  our  wait- 
ers work  for  us  free  just  for  the  sake  of  the  tips. 
Americans  are  more  liberal  in  tipping  than  any 
other  nation,  and  if  we  should  absolutely  pro- 
hibit tipping  in  this  hotel  they  would  do  it  just 
the  same.  Very  often  a  guest  comes  to  me  and 
asks:  'What  shall  I  give  the  bellboy  and  the 
chambermaid  and  the  waiter  when  I  leave?'  My 
answer  is  always  the  same:  'You  don't  have  to 
give  anything.'  " 

And  now  for  Child's  proud  boast: 

"The  Childs  waitresses  are  the  highest  paid 
in  New  York,  and  earn  more  per  portion  served 
than  any  waiters  in  the  best  hotels  in  New  York." 

This  was  the  dictum,  given  without  any  reserve, 
by  Manager  German,  of  Childs': 

' '  Our  waitresses  get  $6  for  six  days '  work  and 
three  meals  a  day.  Some  of  the  brightest  of  them 
triple  this  by  earning  $2  a  day  in  tips.  Does  any 
waiter  in  New  York  earn  twice  as  much  as  his 
legitimate  wages  in  tips?  I  guess  not!  All  our 
girls  earn  at  least  $1  a  day  in  tips.  Do  any  work- 
ing girls  make  as  much  as  that — $12  a  week  and 
board?  Our  average  tip  is  a  nickel,  but  sometimes 
a  pleased  customer  gives  a  bright  girl  a  quarter. 
Considering  the  cheapness  of  our  dishes  I  consider 
that  our  waitresses  are  the  best-tipped  people  in 
New  York." 

Mouquin's  has  a  wholly  different  way  of  paying 
waiters,  and  any  tip,  big  or  small,  is  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  the  waiters.  They  get  6  per  cent  on  all 
they  sell.  The  waiter  that  by  his  attention  to  his 
customers  and  his  facile  service  can  bring  them  to 
him  again  and  again,  makes  more  money  in  the 
long  run  than  the  surly  fellow  who  drives  them 
away.  Suppose  a  waiter  sells  a  $10  meal  and  his 
customer  gives  him  40  cents,  he  has  made  $1, 
because  he  has  received  60  cents  from  the  house. 


The  Mouquin  waiter  accepts  the  40  cents  with  ur- 
banity, because  he  likes  $10  customers. — New  York 
Herald. 


F.    HOPKINSON     SMITH   GIVES   TIPS 


He   Takes   $200   to   Distribute   When   He    Gtoes   to 
Europe. 

"I  love  to  give  tips.  I  always  do  it.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
I  appreciate  the  little  attentions  of  porters  and 
waiters  and  all  the  other  people  who  are  so  ready 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  me  comfortable. 
It's  one  of  the  luxuries  of  travel.  If  I  couldn't 
give  tips  I  think  I'd  stay  at  home." 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  author,  artist,  traveler 
and  man  of  affairs,  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
his  eyes  shining  with  enthusiasm  and  emphasized 
these  revolutionary  statements  with  outstretched 
hand.  He  had  been  induced  to  give  his  views  on 
tipping  after  perusal  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Bok,  the  Philadelphia  philosopher  on  the  same 
subject.  Mr  Smith  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bok. 
He  does  not  undertake  to  criticise  the  Philadelphia 
social  observed  for  thinking  as  he  does,  but  Mr. 
Smith's  temperament  and  experience  in  life  led 
him  to   a   different   view. 

' '  No  doubt  the  tipping  privilege  is  abused, 
though  I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  known  an 
instance.  There  may  be  hotels  where  on  your  de- 
parture you  will  find  every  man  and  woman  about 
the  place,  whether  they  have  done  anything  for 
you  or  not,  lined  up  for  a  fee.  In  that  case  you 
would  be  foolish  to  tip  those  who  have  done  noth- 
ing— the  chambermaid  from  across  the  hall,  the 
porter  from  the  next  house,  and  so  on.  Yet  some 
people  do.  And  then  they  come  here  and  complain 
about  it. 

' '  That  is  just  it.  Some  people  fill  every  hand 
that  is  held  out,  because  it  is  held  out,  and  they 
are  afraid  of  appearing  shabby;  or  else  they  give 
nothing  at  all  to  anybody.  But  the  experienced 
traveler  will  make  no  mistake.  He  will  know  those 
who  have  performed  services  for  him  and  will 
reward  them,  and  the  grafters  who  have  done  noth- 
ing will  usually  know  better  than  to  approach  him. 
— New  York  Times. 


HIS    PLEA    AGAINST    "TIPPINO' 


Dr.     Alonzo     Tubbs     Argues     Before     a     House 
Committee. 

Jefferson  City. — Dr.  Alonzo  Tubbs  of  Gasconade 
county  apeared  before  the  house  committee  on  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  recently  and  made  an  argument 
in  favor  of  his  bill  to  prohibit  "tipping"  in  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  cafes.  Leslie  J.  Lyons  of 
Kansas  City  president  at  the  meeting. 

' '  This  system  of  tipping  is  becoming  a  great 
abuse  in  the  United  States.  The  habit  originated 
in  Europe,  where  a  tip  is  necessary  to  all  kinds  of 
servants.  The  system  is  spreading  over  this  coun- 
try until  it  has  become   an  abuse  and  a  nuisance. 

"My  chief  objection  to  the  tipping  system  is 
that  it  is  making  flunkies  of  our  servants.  It 
causes  the  waiters  to  lose  their  Americanism.  By 
doing  away  with  the  system  you  elevate  the  waiter. 
This  bill  does  not  forbid  a  man  tipping  a  waiter, 
or  a  waiter  receiving  a  tip,  but  it  forbids  a  pro- 
prietor allowing  a  waiter  to  receive  a  tip.  It  makes 
it  compulsory  for  this  sign  to  be  prominently  dis- 
played, 'No  tipping  allowed.'  " — Kansas  City 
Times. 
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IN  CLUB,  SOCIETY  >#  WORK 


PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND'S 

CRITICISM 
OF  WOMEN  IN 
CLUB  LIFE 
MEETS  POOR 
RECEPTION.— 
WOMAN'S  AC- 
TIVITIES IN 
PUBLIC  LIFE 
CONSTANTLY 
INCREASE.— 

TWELVE 

THOUSAND 

DOLLARS  A 

TEAR  SALARY 

AS  SECRETARY. 

—PATHETIC 

STORY  OF  A 

PRINCE'S  WIFE. 


Cleavage  between  the  two  ideas  of 
woman's  sphere  in  life  becomes  more  keen 
and  more  evident  with  every  day's  evolu- 
tion. Those  who  have  sanctioned  her  pene- 
tration into  "man's  realm"  of  business  and 
club  activities  appear  to  have  become  so  far 
fixed  in  their  convictions  as  to  regard  the 
subject  as  bej^ond  controversy.  The  op- 
posite element  argue  less  and  protest  less. 
At  least,  such  is  the  indication  of  the  news. 
Women  have  reached  the  high  level  of  a 
salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year  for 
service '  in  confidential  office  positions,  and 
are  busy  in  such  vitally  commercial  enter- 
prises as  the  designing  of  foundations  for 
modern  skyscrapers  —  two  achievements 
which,  of  course,  carry  with  them  high  justi- 
fication of  the  course  pursued.  On  the  other 
hand  the  domestic  womanhood  finds  an  old 
and  sterling  defense  in  an  utterance  by  an 
ex-president  of  the  United  States;  but  this 
utterance  itself  provokes  only  narrow  con- 
troversy and  seems  to  be  accepted  favorably 
"by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to 


approve  of  it  in  advance  and  to  be 
almost  disregarded  by  those  at  whom 
it  strikes. 

WOMEN'S   CLUBS  A  MENACE 

Cleveland  Arraigns  Organizations  as  Harm- 
ful Influence. 

Sometime  during  April,  Ex-President 
Cleveland,  who  does  not  always  have  the  luck 
to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  current  issues, 
pronounced  himself  against  women's  clubs 
and  in  favor  of  restriction  to  the  old-time 
domesticity  and  motherhood.  His  views 
have  been  widely  read,  but  as  they  are  pos- 
sibly among  the  last  pronunciamentos  of  the 
kind  from  eminent  modern  men,  they  are 
worth  reproducing : 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Grpver  Cleveland,  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  recently  made  a  stern  ar- 
raignment of  a  certain  kind  of  woman's  clubs, 
whose  objects  and  intents,  he  declared,  were  not 
only  harmful,  but  harmful  in  a  way  that  menaced 
.\merican  homes. 

The  ex-president  saw  in  the  trend  of  woman's 
clubs  a  discontent  with  home  life,  with  motherhood, 
and  all  of  their  consequent  labors  and  sacrifices. 
He  said  it  appeared  in  the  movement  to  secure  to 
women  the  right  to  vote,  and  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  public  affairs.     Mr.  Cleveland  said: 

' '  Let  it  here  be  distinctly  understood  that  no 
sensible  man  has  fears  of  injury  to  the  country  on 
account  of  such  participation.  It  is  its  dangerous, 
undermining  effect  on  the  characters  of  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  our  land  that  we  fear.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  these  radicals  a  high  priestess  of  the 
faith  declared:  'No  matter  how  bad  the  crime  a 
woman  commits,  if  she  can't  vote,  and  is  classed 
with  idiots  and  criminals  and  lunatics,  she  should 
not  be  punished  by  the  same  laws  as  those  who 
vote  obey.' 
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Seek   to   Prevent  Woman  Hanging. 

' '  This  was  said  when  advocating  united  action 
on  the  part  of  the  assembled  body  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  woman  proved  guilty  of  the  deliber- 
ate and  aggravated  murder  of  her  husband.  The 
speaker  is  reported  to  have  further  announced  as 
apparently  the  keynote  of  her  address:  'If  we 
could  vote  we'd  be  willing  to  be  hanged.' 

"It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  all  the  wives  found 
in  such  company  cannot  sufficiently  open  their  minds 
to  see  the  complete  fitness  of  the  homely  definition 
which  describes  a  good  wife  as  'a  woman  who  loves 
her  husband  and  her  country  with  no  desire  to  ruin 
either.'  And  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be 
if  every  mother,  and  every  woman,  could  realize 
the  everlasting  truth  that  'the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.' 

"I  do  not  include  in  the  club  movements  those 
which  amount  to  nothing  more  than  woman's  as- 
sociation or  cooperation  in  charitable,  benevolent, 
and  religious  work.  I  speak  more  especially  of  the 
woman's  clubs  of  an  entirely  different  sort,  so  num- 
erous that  in  the  interests  of  their  consolidated  man- 
agement a  'National  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs' 
has  been  created. 

Intellectuai  Improvement  Clubs. 

"I  speak  also  of  the  vast  number  of  associations 
less  completely  organized,  but  not  less  exacting  of 
time  and  attention,  whose  professed  purposes  are 
in  many  instances  the  intellectual  improvement  or 
entertainment  of  the  women  comprising  their  mem- 
bership. 

' '  The  danger  of  self-delusion  lies  in  their  sup- 
position that  they  are  consulting  the  need  of  re- 
laxation or  the  duty  of  increased  opportunity  for 
intellectual  improvement,  when  in  point  of  fact, 
and  perhaps  imperceptibly  to  themselves  they  are 
taking  counsel  of  their  discontent  with  the  hum- 
drum  of   their   home   life. 

"Unquestionably  this  tendency  is  partly  due  to 
the  widespread  and  contagious  fever  for  change 
or  rearrangement  which  seems  to  leave  no  phase  of 
our  people's  life  untouched.  I  believe  it  has  been 
largely  provoked  by  the  increase  of  club  life  among 
the  husbands  and  fathers,  resulting  in  the  neglect 
of  wives,  thus  creating  a  condition  of  man's  guilt 
which  tempts  retaliation  in  kind. 

' '  No  woman  who  enters  upon  such  a  retaliatory 
course  can  be  sure  that  the  man  she  seeks  to  punish 
will  be  otherwise  affected  than  to  be  made  more 
indifferent  to  home,  and  more  determined  to  en- 
large the  area  of  his  selfish  pleasures.  Cheerless- 
ness  will  invade  her  home,  and  children  will  be 
deprived  of  the  wholesomeness  and  delight  of  an 
atmosphere  which  can  only  be  created  by  a  mother's 
loving  presence   and  absorbing  care. 

"It  must  be  abundantly  evident  that,  as  agencies 
for  retaliation  or  man's  punishment,  woman's  clubs 
are  horribly  misplaced  and  miserably  vicious." 


HIGHEST     SAI.A£IEI>     WOMAN 


Mi8s   Anna   Amendt,   Gage   E.   Tarbell's   $12,000-a- 
Year   Secretary. 

There  may  be  not  direct  association  be- 
tween women's  clubs  and  woman  in  bus- 
iness, but  the  two  have  worked  simultan- 
eously in  altering  the  position  of  woman  in 
the  world  of  today  and  it  is  natural  to  think 
of  them  in  the  same  conjunction  when  the 
facts    are    presented    together.      Woman's 


success  in  organization,  of  course,  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  her  success  individually. 
If  she  proves  ability  to  attain  personal  lead- 
ership she  will  be  in  position  to  have  that 
much  greater  power  collectively.  Accordingly 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  she  has  been  able  to  acquire  a  salary 
as  a  secretary  such  as  is  seldom  paid  even 
to  men,  and  in  another  instance  has  been  the 
chief  factor  in  the  working  out  of  some  of 
the  most  intricate  difficulties  of  modern  com- 
munity life,  viz.,  the  erection  of  large  office 
buildings.  'Note  the  two  following  press 
items : 

"MolnEses  goes  a  great  deal  further  than  vine- 
gar." This  is  the  success  secret  of  the  highest  salar- 
ied woman  in  the  United  States.  You  may  see  her 
any  day  at  her  desk  in  the  offices  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  society — this  Miss  Anna  L.  Amendt 
• — first  assistant  to  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  the  second 
vice-president,  and  leader  in  the  fight  against 
first  vice-president  James  Hazen  Hyde.  Her  salary 
is   $12,000    a   year. 

The  way  leads  up  through  the  marble  corridor 
lined  by  bronzed  rails,  behind  which  so  many 
hundred  clerks  labor  day  by  day.  A  mahogany  door 
opens,  and  you  stand  in  a  room  which  faces  on 
Broadway.  A  junior  clerk  takes  your  name.  If 
Miss  Amendt  so  desires  you  may  see  her.  It  may 
be  added  that  of  the  hundreds  that  come  to  see 
Mr.  Tarbell  of  a  business  day  not  one  in  ten  ever 
gets  by  Miss  Amendt.  She  can  transact  his  busi- 
ness with  the  average  caller  fully  as  well  as  Mr. 
Tarbell  himself.  It  is  her  business  to  relieve  her 
chief  from  all  the  possible  detail  that  appertains 
to  the  business  of  life  insurance. 

"Something  about  myself?"  mused  Miss  Amendt. 
"Why,  my  business  life  hasn't  been  anything  ex- 
traordinary. I  started  in  Mr.  Tarbell's  oflSce  in 
Chicago  as  a  stenographer,  and  when  he  came  here, 
in  1893,  to  be  second  vice-president,  I  was  taken 
along  with  several  others.    That's  all. 

"How  did  I  first  get  with  the  Equitable!  Just 
as  any  other  woman  might.  I  lived  in  Logan,  O., 
where  I  was  born,  and  when  my  father  lost  hi» 
money  I  had  to  teach  school  to  help  along  the  fam- 
ily. Every  night  when  I  went  to  bed  I  hoped  I 
wouldn't  wake  up  in  the  morning — I  hated  it  so. 
Finally  I  saved  up  $300,  and  I  went  to  Chicago 
to  learn  stenography. 

"I  took  the  course  and  got  my  diploma.  The 
Equitable  needed  a  stenographer  and  I  got  the 
place  at  $15  a  week.  The  work  interested  me;  I 
took  hold  and  finally  became  Mr.  Tarbell's  secre- 
tary and  stenographer.  He  was  general  agent  for 
the  Northwestern  territory  then,  with  his  headquart- 
ers in  Chicago,  but  he  was  made  vice-president  and 
came  to  New  York. 

"That  was  twelve  years  ago.  Our  business  hero 
grew  so  large  that  other  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries were  needed  and  so  I  became  one  of  the 
assistants  to  Mr.  Tarbell,  as  I  am  now.  For  the  past 
six  or  seven  years  I  haven't  done  any  stenographic 
work;  now  I  have  three  or  four  stenographers  of 
my  own,  and  my  own  secretary.  Miss  Bice." 

Not  another  word  would  Miss  Amendt  say  of  her- 
self. But  there  were  plenty  around  the  offices  who 
told   more.     They  attribute  her  amazing  success — 
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there  is  no  other  way  to  put  it — to  her  wonderful 
tact  and  her  ability  to  appreciate  human  nature. 
Time  and  again  she  has  impressed  upon  those  sub- 
ordinate to  her,  ' '  Molasses  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than   vinegar." 

Mr.  Tarbell  has  in  charge  all  the  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Nearly  all  that  enorm- 
ous business  passes  through  Miss  Amendt's  hands 
before  it  reaches  her  chief.  It  is  her  function  to 
take  the  wear  of  detail  off  his  mind.  She  answers 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  which  Mr.  Tarbell 
never  sees.  Other  letters  she  answers,  but  hands 
to  Mr.  Tarbell  to  read  over.  Very  little  of  his  vast 
correspondence  dealing  with  the  600,000  policy 
holders  and  those  who  expect  to  become  policy 
holders  reaches  Mr.  Tarbell  first  hand. 

Miss  Amendt  has  no  time  for  vacations  abroad. 
Her  vacations  she  prefers  to  spend  on  what  she 
calls  "agency  trips."  In  this  way  she  has  visited 
all  Canada  and  the  west,  meeting  the  company's 
representatives  everywhere  and  telling  them  what 
is  expected  of  them.  More  than  once  she  has  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  local  agents  in  some  big  city. 
In  fact,  she  has  quite  earned  her  reputation  of 
being  the  woman  orator  of  the  insurance  business. 
— New  York  World. 


SKYSCEAPEKS    HER    FORTE 


A  Oirl  In  a  New  York  Office  Designs  Tall  Steel 
Buildings. 

It  may  sound  at  first  like  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment to  say  that  the  solidity  of  the  largest  office 
building  in  this  city  and  in  the  world  depends  upon 
the  mechanical  ability  of  a  young  woman,  yet  that 
is  a  fact.  The  building  is  the  one  known  in  its 
neighborhood  as  "25  Broad,"  and  to  the  larger 
world  as  the  •' '  Broad  Exchange. ' '  The  woman  is 
Miss  Marion  S.  Parker,  civil  engineer,  who  is  the 
designer  of  every  inch  of  the  structural  steel  work, 
from  foundation  to  roof,  of  the  immense  building, 
which  every  day  has  within  its  walls  fully  8000 
persons. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  monument  to  Miss  Park- 
er's mechanical  skill  that  makes  New  York's  sky- 
line and  streets  different  from  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  As  a  part  of  her  daily  work  in 
the  office  of  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers  on  Fifth 
avenue,  she  has  designed  the  structural  steel  work, 
including  the  foundation,  of  the  great  Whitehall 
building  on  Battery  place,  the  twenty-story  struc- 
ture known  generally  as  "42  Broadway,"  the 
Barclay  building  at  Broadway  and  Duane  street,  the 
"Fourteenth  street  store"  of  the  Siegel  company 
and  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  on  Union  square. 
Any  one  of  these  structures  would  have  made  their 
architect  famous.  Every  one  of  them  depends  for 
the  strength  to  resist  the  millions  of  pounds  of 
strain  on  them  from  within  and  without  on  the  huge 
foundations  and  the  rigidity  of  the  structural  steel 
framework  that  is  the  core  of  each  of  these  tremend- 
oue  piles  of  stone  and  brick.  And  yet,  perhaps,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  use  these  buildings 
every  day,  maybe  not  even  the  architects  them- 
selves, know  that  the  upholding,  the  binding  to- 
gether of  these  gigantic  structures,  is  the  work  of 
a  little  woman — one  of  the  few  civil  engineers  of 
her  sex  in  this  country  today. 

"How  did  I  get  into  this  work?"  Miss  Parker 
said,  in  response  to  a  leading  question.  "Oh,  I 
always  had  an  inclination  for  mathematics,  and 
after  I  was  graduated  from  the  Detroit  high  school 
I  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the  de- 
termination of  being  a  civil  engineer  t" 


"Did  you  do  the  field  work?"  the  visitor  in- 
quired. 

"No.  I  did  some  other  work  to  make  up  for  it. 
And  that  illustrates  the  point  I  was  making  about 
a  woman  not  being  taken  seriously  here  in  this 
work.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  think,  because 
I  don't  go  out  and  climb  all  over  a  building,  that 
naturally  I  am  not  fitted  for  doing  the  work  my 
employers   gave   me. 

"When  I  left  college  I  had  an  offer  to  come  to 
New  York  and  I  accepted  it.  Of  course,  my  friends 
suggested  that  I  take  up  architecture,  but  I'm  not 
the  least  bit  of  an  artist,  and  I've  stuck  to  this 
work  ever  since." 

That  is  Miss  Patker's  idea  of  her  biography.  She 
admits  that  the  office  staff  says  she  "works  like 
a  man,"  and  she  takes  pride  in  such  a  classifica- 
tion.— New  York  Press. 


SAY  THEY  LIKE  WOMAN  BOSS 


Mrs.  Partridge  Has  Charge  of  Eighty  Men  Who 
Are  Laying  Water  Mains. 

Still  another  phase  of  woman's  projection 
into  spheres  of  occupation  hitherto  absorbed 
wholely  by  men  is  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Of  all  the  men  with  women  to  boss  them  at  home, 
how  many  can  boast  the  privilege  of  working  under 
one?  Eighty  men,  putting  in  a  new  water  works 
system  in  the  village  of  Butler,  N.  J.,  know  what  it 
is  to  get  orders  from  a  woman,  and  unanimously 
vote  that  they  like  it.  In  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
book,  "Tom  Grogan,"  "Tom,"  the  woman  steve- 
dore, was  a  burly  giantess.  At  Butler  the  woman 
boss  is  a  young,  good-looking,  well-dressed  Ameri- 
can woman,  and  the  wife  of  the  contractor  who  is 
doing  the  work. 

Something  over  eight  years  ago  she  married  Wil- 
liam Partridge,  when  he  was  laying  mains  in  Maflin, 
Pa.  The  husband  could  not  leave  the  work,  there- 
fore neither  did  Mrs.  Partridge. 

Fritz  &  Partridge,  the  husband 's  firm,  have  drilled 
artesian  wells  in  Ithaca,  laid  sewers  in  Scranton,  put 
in  water  pipes  in  Buffalo  and  constructed  water 
systems  in  a  score  of  smaller  towns.  Mrs.  Part- 
ridge has  acted  as  a  foreman  on  every  one  of  these 
jobs. 

' '  We  've  been  at  it  now  for  eight  years ' '  says 
she,  "and  nobody  ever  noticed  that  it  was  peculiar 
before.  But  when  we  came  to  Butler  the  people 
seemed  to  see  something  wonderful  about  it." 

To  the  townspeople  the  laying  of  the  mains  has 
become  a  doubly  absorbing  process  on  account  of 
her  presence. 

Mrs.  Partridge  is  about  twenty-eight  years  old 
and  not  a  large  woman  by  any  means.  Her  hair  is 
light  brown,  her  complexion  a  clear  cream  color, 
her  eyes  interested  and  sympathetic,  her  mouth 
small  and  good  natured,  her  whole  face  attractive 
and  refined.  Monday  she  wore  at  her  work  a  linen 
suit  which  was  fresh  looking  and  fashionable  as 
well  as  artistic. 

Some  of  the  Italians,  just  over  from  the  father- 
land, have  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  labor, 
have  never  even  handled  a  shovel.  Mrs.  Part- 
ridge teaches  them  the  art,  getting  down  into  the 
trench  with  shovel  or  pick  for  a  practical  lesson 
when  necessary. 

The  men  grin  proudly  when  asked  how  they  like 
to  be  bossed  by  a  woman. — New  York  World. 
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TO  LOSE  THE  VIVANDIEES 


Picturesquely   Clad   Women   Soon   Will  No   Longer 
Be  Seen  in  France's  Regiments. 

War  and  its  horrors,  such  as  are  exhibited 
in  Manchuria,  have  usually  had  more  of 
the  softer  and  more  picturesque  phases  than 
have  been  presented  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Japanese.  For  exam- 
ple, from  time  almost  immemorial  there  has 
been  the  "vivandier"  in  the  French  army. 
But  now  even  this  latter  relief  to  martial 
horror  appears  about  to  disappear.  Seem- 
ingly there  is  to  be  nothing  left  but  slaughter 
and  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the 
swamping  of  nations  in  unending  debt. 
War  is  no  longer  a  romance  or  a  tragedy  or 
an  epic.  It  is  merely  organization  and  bus- 
iness. Said  the  press  concerning  the  vivan- 
diers  of  France : 

Tn  a  few  weeks  1073  women,  representing  a  class 
that  for  the  last  100  years  has  played  quite  an  im- 
portant and  certainly  a  picturesque  role  in  the 
military  history  of  France,  are  about  to  be  mustered 
out  of  her  army.  They  are  the  cantinieres,  or 
vivandiers,  of  the  various  regiments  and  battalions, 
who  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  days  of  the 
great  revolution  in  1793,  and  have  ever  since  that 
time  flitted,  so  to  speak,  over  all  the  Franch  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  tending  the  wounded,  feeding  the 
hungry,  and  moistening  the  parched  lips  of  the  dy- 
ing from  their  ever  ready  little  barrel. 

Down  to  the  war  which  inaugurated  \  the  third 
republic  in  France,  the  vivandiere  was  a  bird  of 
gay  plumage — a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  sister  of 
mercy  and  of  the  opera  bouffe  queen,  but  possessing 
all  the  sterling  qualities  which  uphold  sinking  ener- 
gies and  infuse  new  life  in  those  who  are  wearied 
unto  death — namely:  resolution,  courage  bordering 
on  temerity,  and  complete  devotion  to  suffering 
humanity.  And  she  presented  a  chic  and  brilliant 
figure  as  she  marched  past  with  her  regiment,  in 
short  skirts,  long  red  trousers,  if  she  belonged  to 
the  infantry,  or  top  boots  if  attached  to  the  cavalry, 
her  hat  jauntily  cocked  on  one  side,  with  her  little 
barrel  hanging  from  her  shoulder  by  a  strap,  some- 
times by  a  tricolor  scarf,  the  barrel  always  contain- 
ing a  reviving  draft  of  cognac  for  her  "children," 
as  she  called  the  "soldiers  of  France." 

Since  the  war  with  Germany,  five  and  thirty  years 
ago,  the  costume  of  the  vivandiers  has  lost  much 
of  the  threatrical  characteristics  which  distinguished 
it  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  third  Napo- 
leons, and  likewise,  while  King  Louis  Philippe  was 
on  his  throne,  and  the  voluminous  braiding  and 
feathers  in  the  hat  gave  way,  after  1870,  to  a 
sober  uniform  of  dark  blue,  piped  with  red.  Grad- 
ually, with  the  growing  perfection  of  the  ambulance 
system  and  with  the  improved  and  modern  methods 
of  keeping  the  troops  in  the  field  supplied  not  only 
with  food  but  also  with  nonalcoholic  drink,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  cantiniere  have  become  superfluous. 

They  are  no  longer  needed.  At  least  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  authorities,  of  the  commis- 
sariat department,  and  of  the  "officers  superieurs" 
of  the  French  army,  the  rank  and  file  of  which,  how- 
ever,   will    sorely    miss    this    almost    invariably    re- 


spectable, if  perhaps  rough  tongued,  specimen  of" 
womanhood — the  only  matronly  influence  with 
which  many  of  the  soldiers  came  into  contact  from 
the  time  they  joined  the  colors  until  they  completed 
their  term  of  service.  And  the  public,  too,  at  the 
reviews  and  military  pageants,  will  certainly  re- 
gret the  disappearance  of  the  vivandiers. — Ex-At- 
tache in  Chicago  Tribune. 


CLEVELAND'S     VIEWS     FOL-DE-EOL 


"What  Does  He  Know  About  Woman's  Sphere?" 
Asks   Susan   B.    Anthony. 

As  was  expected,  Mr.  Cleveland's  utter- 
ance provoked  indignant  reply  from  the 
women  of  the  clubs,  but,  curiously  enough, 
the  reply  showed  rather  the  spirit  of  pat- 
ronizing pity  that  a  great  man  should  have 
so  spoken  than  resentment  over  a  possible 
check  to  an  earnest  movement.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  to  argue  from  the  reply  the 
relatively  well-intrenched  position  of  the 
phenomenon  which  the  ex-president  deplored. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — "Ridiculous!  Pure  fol-de-rol!" 

This  is  the  comment  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony- 
makes  on  Grover  Cleveland's  article  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  on  women's  clubs  and  woman's 
suffrage. 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  does  Grover 
Cleveland  know  about  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
about  the  woman's  sphere?  Why,  isn't  woman  her- 
self the  best  judge  of  what  woman's  sphere  should 
bef  The  men  have  been  trying  to  tell  us  for  years. 
We  have  no  desire  to  vote  if  the  men  would  do 
their  duty.  Why  are  not  the  laws  enforced  in  re- 
gard to  saloons,  gambling  places  and  disorderly 
houses?  The  women  want  a  chance  to  see  what  they 
can  do  to  make  the  present  laws  effective. 

' '  Mr.  Cleveland  remarks  that  the  hand  that 
rocked  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 
That  would  be  all  right  if  you  could  keep  the 
boys  in  the  cradle  always.  But  the  minute  they 
are  able  to  go  to  school  temptations  beset  them  on 
all  sides.  They  have  to  pass  any  number  of  saloons 
and  gambling  places  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school.  And  all  these  places  are  stretching  out  their 
iniquitous  arms  to  call  in  the  boys.  The  men  will 
do  nothing  about  it,  and  the  women  can't.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  women  demand  a  vote.  Out  in 
Colorado,  where  equal  suffrage  now  prevails,  nearly 
every  town  in  the  state  has  gone  'dry.'  Even  Den- 
ver, one  of  the  most  corrupt  cities  in  America  a 
few  years  back,  has  almost  been  cleansed. 

"It  is  from  just  such  men  as  Grover  Cleveland 
who  write  such  gush,  merely  because  the  magazine 
will  pay  him  well  for  it,  that  most  of  the  objec- 
tions to  woman  suffrage  come. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  is  inspired  to  a  tirade  on  women's 
clubs  and  organizations.  Did  he  ever  stop  to  think 
that  the  men  are  responsible  for  these,  even.  Why 
should  a  woman  settle  down  to  the  'hum-drum,'  as 
he  calls  it,  of  home  any  more  than  a  man?  The 
men  are  content  to  leave  their  money  in  some  sa- 
loon, and  they  go  home  drunk  to  abuse  their  wives 
and  children. 

"T  think,"  concluded  Miss  Anthony,  "that  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  a  very  poor  one  to  attempt  to  point 
out  the  proper  conduct  of  the  woman." — New  York 
World. 
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UNEMPLOYED    RICH    GIBLS 


New  and  Systematic  Plans  to  Believe   Their  Life 
of  Monotony. 

No  one  expects  to  find  the  women's  club 
movement  or  the  business  occupation  and  its 
attendant  earnin;?  of  salaries  to  apply  very 
strenuously  to  the  "rich  girl."  But  never- 
theless, the  rich  girl  is  not  finding  life  with- 
out occupation  altogether  to  her  pleasure. 
The  pastimes  exhaust  themselves,  the  com- 
petitions of  entertainment  run  their  limit, 
the  arts  of  the  cosmetic  room,  and  the  di- 
vertisements  of  much  travel  find  no  further 
variation.  Ennui  and  its  consequent  morbid- 
ness hold  themselves  up  as  the  only  goals — 
and  they  do  not  shine  with  the  allurement  of 
jewels  or  with  the  exhilaration  of  the  social 
chase.  Hence,  there  is  more  than  super- 
ficial moment  in  the  following : 

Philanthropists  are  turning  their  attention  from 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  poor  to  that  of  the 
unemployed  rich.  The  temporary  activities  of  a 
whole  aid  society  have  been  transferred  from  the 
organization  of  strike  girls  to  the  organization  of 
society  girls.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  new  plan  are 
the  petted  daughters  and  wives  of  well-to-do  fathers 
and   husbands. 

An  idea  of  the  scheme  is  blocked  out  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Charities.  It  proposes  to  put  into 
shape  and  systematize  her  work  at  the  club,  at  the 
social  settlement,  as  a  "friendly  visitor,"  and  her 
aflSliation  with  the  numerous  "classes"  of  the  un- 
occupied. It  proposes  to  relieve  her  of  the  calls 
she  detests,  and  the  frivolous  life  of  incompetency 
which  she  loathes.  It  proposes  to  give  her  a  field 
of  usefulness  which  will  force  marriage  into  its 
proper  perspective  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

The  plan  for  this  supplies  the  incentive  usually 
furnished  by  breadwinnig,  from  altruistic  motives. 
It  will  furnish  the  wherewithal  for  a  practical 
training  in  many  branches,  as  an  offset  to  its  value 
received  in  the  executive  department  of  organized 
charities.  Its  course  embraces  training — the  best 
that  can  be  had  from  sociologists — and  from  special- 
ists. It  will  include  work  in  kindergarten,  day 
nurseries,  hospital  nursing,  dressmaking,  in  which 
really  good  work  shall  be  done  and  in  which  the 
artistic  is  not  neglected,  also  millinery,  stenography, 
and  cooking. 

Proposes  Nonnal  School  Volunteers. 

"In  this  strait,"  says  Charities,  "the  following 
plan  suggests  itself:  In  the  groups  of  institutions 
concerned  with  the  care  of  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, in  babies'  and  children's  hospitals,  and  in 
institutions  giving  training  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  teaching,  let  normal  courses  be  estab- 
lished which  will  aim  at  making  available  as  soon 
as  possible  the  volunteer  service  of  their  students. 

"Arrangements  should  be  made  between  the 
normal  institutions  and  institutions  needing  pupil 
assistants.  These  normal  courses  are  not  to  train 
professionals^women  who  look  forward  to  a  life- 
time of  nursing  or  teaching,  but  to  train  and  make 
available  for  immediate  service  women  who  are  in 
most  cases  going  to  give  only  a  short  period  of  their 


lives  to  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the  work,  and  who 
are  not  ambitious  for  pecuniary  reasons  for  promo- 
tion. This  work  would  continue  until  the  girl 
married,  normally  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight 
years."- — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


LIFE     A     LONG     TRAGEDY 


Death  of  Former  Wife  of  Prince  of  Wales  Ends  a 
Bitter   Story. 

London,  May  13. — It  is  announced  authoritatively, 
though,  of  course,  not  officially,  that  Miss  Seymour, 
to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  married  before 
be  became  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  is  dead.  Miss 
Seymour's  life  has  been  a  remarkably  sad  one. 
Her  story  is  a  warning  to  all  young  women  who 
may  be  attracted  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
and  their  heirs.  A  royal  lover  is  occasionally  sat- 
isfactory, but  when  that  lover  or  husband  becomes 
an  heir  to  a  throne  then  a  tragedy  begins. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  merely  Prince 
George  and  a  junior  naval  officer,  he  first  met  Miss 
Seymour,  the  daughter  of  his  chief,  who  later  be- 
came an  admiral.  George's  eldest  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  was  prospective  Prince  of  Wales  and 
heir  to  the  throne.  Clarence  was  engaged  to  Prin- 
cess May  of  Teck,  the  present  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  George  had  really  small  prospects  of  one  day 
becoming  king  of  England.  So  he  allowed  Cupid 
to  have  his  innings  and  he  and  Miss  Seymour  were 
soon  secretly  engaged.  Later  on  they  were  secret- 
ly married.  The  bride's  father,  her  mother  was 
dead,  had  to  be  told.  He  stormed  and  raved  and 
declared  he  would  tell  the  prince's  father  and  that 
the  happy  couple  must  separate. 

Their  pleadings  were  useless.  King  Edward,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  informed  and  took  the  matter 
very  coolly.  He  had  had  much  experience  in  love 
affairs  and  is  a  man  who  always  disliked  a  scene 
or  a  public  scandal.  So  he  hushed  matters  up  and 
told  George  and  his  bride  to  be  happy  as  long  as  it 
was  possible,  but  that  everything  must  remain  a 
secret  for  a  year  or  two.  So  for  the  next  year, 
perhaps  longer,  the  pair  were  like  turtle  doves.  A 
bijou  residence  in  town,  a  villa  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  when  George  was  with  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  a  pretty  little  house  at  Southsea  when  he 
was  on  shore  or  channel  fleet  duty  were 
his  wife's  homes.  Naturally  at  all  these  places 
the  prince  while  acknowledged  master  of  the 
house  was  incognito.  He  became  Mr.  Seymour 
and  his  wife  Mrs.  Seymour.  In  due  course  a  baby 
arrived — a  girl,  and  again  another — a  boy.  The 
prince  then  asked  his  father  to  recognize  his  mor- 
ganatic marriage  and  to  give  his  wife  a  title.  He 
was  refused  and  sent  away  on  a  long  voyage  and 
kept  busy  at  work  in  command  of  a  ship. 

And  then  came  the  illness  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  fiat  of  the  eminent 
doctors  that  the  latter 's  days  were  numbered  caused 
a  quick  return  of  George.  King  Edward  got  dread- 
fully busy  too.  He  arranged  with  Miss  Seymour's 
father  for  a  final  separation  of  husband  and  wife. 
I  understand  he  personally  visited  the  young  wife 
and  stated  the  case  to  her  fully  and  pleaded  for 
England's  sake  that  she  would  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals. Under  tremendous  pressure  from  her 
father  and  King  Edward  and  some  others, 
she  finally  consented  and  chose  British  Columbia  as 
her  future  home.  There  a  small  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  her,  proper  servants  (who  might  be 
called  keepers),  and  all  comforts  supplied  and  a 
permanent  income  of  some  $5000  per  year  settled 
on  her.  There  she  and  her  children  were  taken  by 
her   father.     He  was   made   an   admiral   and   given 
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«ominand  of  the  Pacific  fleet  for  several  years.  His 
headquarters  were  at  Vancouver,  near  hie  daughter. 
She  and  the  prince  never  saw  each  other  again. 
Her  heart  was  broken.  And  now  she  is  dead.  If 
«ver  a  woman  died  of  a  broken  heart  surely  it  was 
the  prince's  wife.  Her  children  will  be  taken  care 
of,  properly  educated  and  their  future  is  assured. 
Her  father  has  been  given  many  honors,  including  a 
title  and  a  present  of  $100,000. 

What  followed  Miss  Seymour's  departure  is  his- 
tory. The  Duke  of  Clarence  died  and  George 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Scarcely  was  his  brother's 
body  cold  when  his  engagement  to  the  dead  youth's 
fiance  was  arranged.  The  marriage  occurred  with- 
in six  months  of  the  funeral.  Haste  was  necessary, 
for  Edward  was  anxious  not  to  let  the  throne  get 
out  of  the  Hanover  family.  It  has  been  a  good 
alliance.  Princess  May  since  George's  accession  to 
the  honors  of  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  the  making 
of  him.  He  was  much  disliked.  He  was  called  a 
boor,  and  it  was  predicted  that  he  would  never  be 
popular.  But  the  princess  has  reformed  him  to  a 
great  extent.  She  has  polished  him  into  the 
semblance  of  a  well  bred  gentleman  and  has  worn 
down  all  his  rough  corners. — New  York  World. 


WOMEN    STATION    AGENTS 


Tried  by  a  Railroad  In  Indiana  and  Found  to  Be 
Better  Than  Men. 

Indianapolis. — The  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Eail- 
road  is  making  some  significent  changes  of  station 
agents,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  all  the  smaller  stations  will  be  in  charge 
of  women.  Four  stations  are  now  in  charge  of 
women,  and  it  is  said  that  their  work  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  first  woman  station  agent  was  appointed 
at  Summit  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  it 
was  her  work  that  first  suggested  to  the  company's 
officials  the  policy  of  appointing  women  as  station 
agents.  Her  monthly  reports  were  models  of  neat- 
ness and  exactness,  and  she  had  hardly  entered 
upon  her  duties  when  she  made  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  make  the  road  popular  with 
the  people  along  the  line. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  general  oflScers  made  a 
trip  of  inspection  over  the  line  that  the  full  re- 
sults of  her  administration  became  known.  The 
station  at  Summit  was  found  to  be  the  best  kept  in 
Indiana. 

A  little  inquiry  resulted  in  the  information  that 
the  station  had  ceased  to  be  a  lounging  place;  that 
there  had  been  no  rowdyism  since  Miss  Catharine 
Dicks  had  taken  charge;  that  the  floors  and  benches 
were  always  clean  and  that  the  station  had  become 
as  orderly  and  well  kept  as  any  private  house  in  the 
town. 

Prior  to  that  time  trips  of  inspection  had  con- 
sisted of  a  scurrying  along  the  line  with  stops  only 
at  the  large  cities,  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  Indiana  officials  that  the  general  officers 
stopped  at  Summit.  Miss  Dicks  was  not  expecting 
them  and  had  not  made  preparations  to  receive 
them,  but  the  station  floors  were  free  from  stains, 
the  stove  glistened  with  new  polish,  not  a  particle 
of  dust  was  on  the  benches,  and  the  private  office 
of  the  agent  was  homelike  and  inviting. 

The  other  women  agents  have  been  appointed 
since  then,  and  the  officials  have  found  that  the 
good  results  of  the  change  have  been  the  same  in 
every  case.  They  have  also  learned  that  the  women 
have  greater  tact   in   handling  people  than   their 


male  predecessors  displayed  and  fewer  complaints 
have  come  from  their  stations. 

It  is  also  said  that  passenger  traffic  has  greatly 
increased  from  these  four  points  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  when  excursion  trains  are 
run,  the  women  taking  more  pains  and  showing 
more  energy  in  working  up  crowds  than  did  the 
men. 

The  salary  of  the  woman  station  agent  is  from 
$40  to  $50  a  month.  Miss  Dicks  is  now  learning 
telegraphy  and  will  soon  get  an  increase  in  salary 
as  a  telegraph  operator. — -New  York  Sun. 


SENATOR    CLARK'S   WIFE    GETS    EVEN 


"Not  In"  to  Some  of  Butte's  Grand  Dames  Who 
Out  Her  When  She  Was  Poor. 

Butte,  Mont. — Not  since  the  day  when  Mary  Mac- 
Lane,  Butte's  aspirant  for  literary  fame,  insulted 
the  social  leaders  of  the  city  invited  to  a  reception 
given  in  her  honor  by  Mrs.  Sam  Johnson,  has  the 
fashionable  set  here  been  so  dismayed  as  it  was 
recently  because  several  of  its  members  have  been 
refused  admittance  to  the  residence  of  United  States 
Senator,  W.  A.  Clark,  by  the  Senator's  young  wife. 
In  company  with  her  husband  she  returned  to  Butte 
several  weeks  ago  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 

The  other  day  three  of  the  most  prominent  women 
of  Butte  society  called  at  the  Clark  mansion  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Clark.  A  butler  took 
their  cards,  and  while  they  waited,  the  women  say, 
they  heard  a  gentle,  familiar  voice,  instructing  the 
servant  to  convey  to  the  callers  the  information 
that  Mrs.  Clark  was  not  at  home.  The  butler 
obeyed  orders,  and  the  three  leaders  from  the  west 
side  flounced  down  the  steps  with  feelings  too  tur- 
bulent for  words. 

They  hastened  to  pour  forth  their  indigation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  ' '  smart  set.' '  The  ' '  other 
members"  were  sympathetic.  "How  rude"  of  Mrs. 
Clark,  "the  idea!"  were  some  of  the  comments. 
"No,  indeed,  they  would  not  call."  But  they  did. 
The  fact  that  three  of  their  fellows  had  been  snub- 
bed did  not  deter  others  from  having  a  try  at 
making  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the  wife  of 
Montana's  senior  Senator. 

Some  of  them,  in  every  instance,  those  who  had 
known  Mrs.  Clark  during  her  girlhood,  when  she 
lived  in  poverty  with  her  parents  here,  were  ad- 
mitted and  welcomed  cordially.  Then  it  leaked 
out  that  Mrs.  Clark  preferred  the  friends  of  the 
old  days  to  those  who  seek  to  pay  her  homage 
now  that  she  is  wealthy,  but  who  failed  to  recog- 
nize her  or  any  member  of  her  family  at  the  time 
when  she  was  Miss  La  Chapello,  and  known  only 
as  the  daughter  of  a  poor  French  physician,  strug- 
gling to  support  his  family. — New  York  World. 


CROSS-COUNTRY   RUNS   FOE   WOMEN 


Brookljm  Girls  Who  Sprint  Through  the  Streets  in 
Bloomers  and  Sweaters  at  Night. 

If  Mac  Levy,  body  builder,  as  he  is  called  in 
Brooklyn,  has  a  pet  theory  it  is  that  correct  breath- 
ing will  banish  a  multitude  of  ills.  As  a  result, 
about  three  months  ago  residents  of  a  certain  part 
of  Brooklyn  were  considerably  startled  to  meet  once 
a  week,  usually  on  Wednesday  ,  by  moonlight, 
starlight  or  electric  light,  never  by  daylight,  a 
company  of  young  women  sprinting  through  the 
streets  in  bloomers  and  sweaters. 

The  young  women  ran  as  if  intent  on  reaching  a 
goal  and  turned  their  eyes  neither  to  the  right  nor 
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the  left.  Their  whole  attention  seemed  to  be  given 
to  a  leader,  who  evidently  set  the  pace. 

There  were  tall  and  short  girls,  lean  and  fat 
girls,  in  the  company  of  twenty-five  or  so.  Some 
were  coatless,  many  were  hatless  and  most  of  them 
wore  on  their  feet  heellcss  shoes. 

A  result  of  these  runs  is  that  stenographers,  type- 
writers, saleswomen  and  other  wage  earners  living 
in  Brooklyn  have  been  giving  themselves  airs  of 
late,  for  the  reason  that  Brooklyn  has  introduced  a 
novelty  to  physical  culture  enthusiasts.  It  has  in- 
cluded in  the  gymnasium  course  taught  to  women  a 
feature  called  a  cross-country  run,  which  means  a 
dash  of  one  mile  on  foot  along  public  thoroughfares 
at  the  witching  hour  of  9  p.  m. 

"It  is  the  greatest  fun  ever  and  so  exhilarating, ' ' 
a  Brooklyn  girl  was  informing  a  Manhattan  chum 
the  other  day  as  they  came  out  together  from  a 
big  Sixth  avenue  store,  where  both  were  emploj'ed. 

The  other   listened   without   enthusiasm. 

"Perhaps  one  of  these  fine  nights  you  will  all 
be  run  in  by  the  cops,"  she  returned,  trying  hard 
to  keep  an  envious  note  out  of  her  voice. 

' '  The  idea ! ' ' — with  indignation.  ' '  Why,  there 
are  always  two  instructors  along  and  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  interfering  with  us;"  and  with  a  hasty 
"Good-by,  this  is  gym  night,"  the  Brooklyn  girl 
disappeared  in  a  subway  entrance. 

"Correct  breathing  is  the  thing,"  remarked  one 
of  the  instructors  apropos  of  the  cross-country  run. 
' '  A  woman  who  knows  how  to  breathe  properly 
need   never   be   ill. 

"It  is  this  belief  which  caused  us  to  introduce  an 
outdoor  run  into  the  woman's  course  here.  Natur- 
ally, day  pupils  don't  take  the  run,  fearing  the  at- 
tention it  would  excite  and  as  a  rule  day  pupils 
cannot  join  or  at  least  they  don't  care  to  join  an 
evening   class. 

' '  Just  now  about  thirty-five  young  business  women 
are  taking  the  evening  course  and  most  of  them 
have  practised  the  run  once  a  week  for  the  last 
three  months,  or  ever  since  it  was  introduced  to 
the  course." 

"Do  the  girls  like  itf" 

"Well,  rather!  Why,  during  some  of  the  coldest 
January  nights  when  there  was  newly  fallen  snow 
on  the  sidewalks,  they  insisted  on  making  the  run, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  drenching  rain  ever  keeps 
them  in." — New  York  Sun. 


A   TOWN  WITHOUT  WOMEN 


All  But  Three  are  in  Frison  and  the  Men  are  in 
Trouble. 

Villacancas,  Spain,  is  a  town  without  women. 
Three  females,  the  wife  of  the  alcalde,  the  wife 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  alcalde's  daughter, 
aged  16,  are  the  only  women  left  in  the  town. 

All  the  others  are  in  prison,  sent  up  to  serve  ten 
years  for  sedition  and  robbery.  The  alcalde  and  the 
public  prosecutor,  who  sent  the  women  to  prison, 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  femininity  of  the  village, 
which,  until  a  week  ago,  had  a  population  of  328. 
Now,  164  of  the  men  are  doing  their  own  housework, 
washing  and  cooking,  and  are  petitioning  the  crown 
to  release  the  women,  while  the  alcalde  and  the 
public  prosecutor  are  rejoicing  and  gloating  over 
the  discomfiture  of  their  fellows,  and  their  boasts 
about  well  cooked  meals  and  their  proud  exhibition 
of  suspender  buttons  in  place  probably  are  respon- 
sible for  the  riots  which  are  reported  from  the  vill- 
age as  a  result  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  159 
women  of  the  place. 

These  159  were  all  found  guilty  of  sedition  and 


robbery.  Aroused  to  ire  by  the  oflScials  of  the  vill- 
age, they  attacked  the  houses  of  the  petty  rulers,, 
threw  stones  at  them,  broke  windows,  and,  the 
ofiicials  charge,  stole  articles  of  yalue. 

Every  woman  in  the  village  except  those  of  the 
families  of  the  officials  was  formally  charged  with 
sedition  and  robbery  by  the  public  prosecutor,  who 
demanded  that  each  be  sent  to  prison  for  ten  years. 

Men  Must  do  Women's  Work. 

Up  to  that  time  the  situation  did  not  look  des- 
perate, but  when  the  women  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  the  men  of  the  place  mut- 
tered threats  against  the  government.  During  the 
trial  of  their  wives  and  daughters  the  men  of 
Villacancas  remained  passive,  ready  to  submit  to 
law,  for  in  that  time  the  women  were  admitted  to 
bail  and  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  and  babies. 
The  dishes  and  clothes  were  washed  as  usual,  and 
the  men  remained  quiet. 

Then  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  women  taken 
away  to  prison,  leaving  only  three  in  the  entire 
town  over  13  years  of  age — and  two  of  them  mar- 
ried— and  the  men  began  to  realize  the  value  of 
women  to  a  community.  There  was  rioting  at  first, 
but  the  married  men  found  that  they  could  not  riot 
long,  as  they  had  to  hurry  home  to  get  supper  and 
put  the  children  to  bed.  Then  came  petitions  to  the 
king  and  pleas  for  mercy — not  for  the  prisoners, 
but  for  the  poor  husbands,  who  were  sentenced  to 
do  housework  for  ten  years,  while  their  wives  were 
serving  a  sentence  of  ten  years'  rest. 

The  situation  at  Villacancas  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  at  Madrid,  and  powerful 
influence  has  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
prisoned women  and  their  husbands. — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 


INVENTED  THE    AMBUIjANCE 


New  York  Woman  Was  the  First  to  Have  a  Private 
Hospital  Wagon. 

Few  people  know  that  the  most  elaborate  am- 
bulances in  the  country  were  invented  by  a  New 
York  woman,  and  were  built  to  her  order.  Invalid 
coaches  is  their  proper  name,  and  they  are  attached 
to  no  hospital,  but  are  let  to  such  cusomers  as  may 
need  them. 

About  four  years  ago  the  practibility  of  luxurious 
conveyances  for  the  wealthy  sick  suggested  itself 
to  the  inventor.  Talking  it  over  with  leading  phy- 
sicians of  New  York,  she  found  that  the  idea  was 
instantly  approved. 

"All  the  doctors  had  had  the  same  experience 
of  the  great  prejudice  of  people  against  being  con- 
veyed to  and  from  hospitals  in  ordinary  ambu- 
lances," said  the  inventor,  in  speaking  of  her 
coaches.  ' '  Such  objections  are  most  natural.  At 
the  same  time,  an  attempt  to  move  an  invalid  in 
a  private  carriage  may  be  accompanied  by  very 
grave  results." 

It  took  her  an  entire  year  to  think  out  all  the 
little  points  connected  with  her  coaches,  in  the  com- 
fort and  completeness  of  which  no  item  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked.  There  are  electric  fans  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  cool  and  fresh  when  the  coaeh 
is  traveling  over  dusty  country  roads  and  the  win- 
dows cannot  be  raised;  light  and  dark  shades  at 
every  window  to  soften  the  glare  of  the  day,  and 
electric  lights  for  night  use. 

There  is  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  and  a  chest  of  medi- 
cines for  use  in  emergencies,  and  even  a  chest  for 
ice  in  which  to  carry  milk  and  other  nourishment 
during  long  journeys. — New  York  Sun. 
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>>)  PLAYING  WITH  THE  SEA    <r^ 


EASE    WITH    WHICH    YACHTS    IN    THE    INTERNATIONAL    RACE 
CROSSED     THE     OCEAN.— AMERICA'S    CONTINUED    SUPREM- 
ACY.—LIEUT.  PEARY'S  RETURN  TO  HIS  DAUNTLESS  ARCTIC 
'    JOURNEYS. 


To  cross  the  Atlantic  even  in  a  yacht  built 
upon  the  frail  lines  indispensable  to  racing 
seems  to  have  no  terror  for  the  modern  ad- 
venturer or  explorer.  Safety  and  security 
in  the  craft  of  the  sea  appear  to  have  become 
axiomatic,  and  the  only  modem  question  is 
one  of  degree.  Indeed,  so  little  do  the  dan- 
gers of  the  great  waters  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  ever- 
alert  and  sympathetic  reporter  has  yet  to  re- 
turn to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  the 
first  absorbing  story  of  the  experience  on 
board  the  yachts  which  recently  raced 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  few  elements  other  than 
such  as  the  earthquake  yet  remain  for  man 
to  take  the  measure  of  and  to  prepare  him- 
self to  combat.  Even  the  ice-floes  of  the 
far  north  fail  to  crush  or  to  permanently 
entrap  the  modern  Arctic  explorer,  so  great 
is  the  skill  and  comprehensiveness  of  such  an 
expedition  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Peary. 


ATLANTIC  WINS  OCEAN  BACE 


American   Schooner  Yacht  Lowers  Sailing  Becord 
For  the  Course. 

With  the  same  persistence  that  Norsemen 
were  once  the  master  ocean  travelers  of  the 
world,  Americans  seem  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial supremacy  in  modern  yachting  and 
ocean  racing.  True  they  lost  in  the  races 
off  Cowes,  England,  but  they  stood  high  in 
the  Kiel  regattas,  and  now,  in  response  to 
a  hopeful  challenge  by  Emperor  William, 
have  again  demonstrated  that  no  nation  can 


equal  them  in  the  building  of  the  race- 
horses of  the  sea.  The  trick  learned  so  long 
ago  of  dropping  a  centre-board  for  steady- 
ing purposes  seems  to  have  developed  into 
a  subtle  sense  of  form  and  a  daring  sense 
of  sail  area  such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other 
nation.  Witness  the  following  accounts  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  race  for  the  cup  offered 
by  the  head  of  the  German  empire: 

London. — The  Atlantic,  the  American  three- 
masted  schooner  yacht  owned  by  Wilson  Marshall, 
under  command  of  the  redoutable  Capt.  Barr,  has 
lowered  all  records  of  transatlantic  sailing  yachts 
and  has  won  the  race  for  the  Kaiser's  cup. 

She  finished  between  the  lighthouse  on  the  Lizard 
and  the  German  cruiser  Pfeil,  anchored  due  south, 
at  9:16  p.  m.  Her  elapsed  time  was  12  days  4 
hours  1  minute  and  her  average  speed  an  hour  10.6 
knots  for  the  3099  miles  sailed. 

The  black-hulled  schooner  made  an  inspiring  pic- 
ture as  she  headed  straight  for  the  stake  boat,  with 
her  three  towering  masts  carrying  reaching  ,iib  top- 
sails, a  square  sail,  a  balloon  main  topsail  and  a 
working  mizzen  staysail,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary 
working  canvas. 

The  full  text  of  the  log  tells  its  own  tale  to  all 
conversant  with  yachting.  The  passage  was  made 
in  phenomenally  fast  time.  This  was  naturally  due 
to  having  the  winds  from  a  favorable  direction, 
but  the  weather  encountered  enabled  the  Atlantic 
to  give  proof  of  her  weatherly  qualities,  and  dis- 
posed of  the  idea  of  such  vessels  being  unfit  for  ocean 
racing.  After  finishing,  she  continued  up  the  chan- 
nel for  Southampton. 

Following  is  the  log  of  the  Atlantic: 

May  17 — Moderate  easterly  breeze,  with  sea  and 
fog  at  intervals.  At  11:55  a.  m.  let  go  tow  and 
proceeded  under  working  canvas  and  topsails  to 
starting  line  off  Sandy  Hook  lightship.  Grossing 
line  at  12:15:45  on  port  tack,  set  staysails  and  jib- 
topsails.  The  afternoon  was  drizzly  and  cold,  with 
a  fresh  easterly  breeze. 

May  18— Latitude  39.40  N.;  longitude  70.24  W. 
Course  south,  73  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  265. 
Fresh  breeze  in  afternoon  and  sometimes  only 
working  sails  used,  while  at  others  both  staysails 
and  jibtopsails  carried.  Night  very  disagreeable. 
Heavy  fog  and  variable  wind.    In  the  morning  wind 
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hauled  northerly  so  we  could  lay  our  course.  Made 
out  Hamburg  10  a.  m.  six  miles  to  leeward  and 
astern.  Weather  during  day  generally  cold  and 
raw.     Got  fair  noon  sight,  but  none  in  the  morning. 

May  19— Latitude  40.14  N.,  longitude  65.37  W. 
Miles  covered,  212.  Weather  generally  improving. 
A  clear  sky  at  midnight,  and  we  carried  balloon 
staysails  and  spinnaker.  They  were  set  at  3  p.  m., 
May  18.  Jibed  over  at  7  p.  m.,  and  had  fresh 
breeze  all  night.  In  the  morning.  May  19,  breeze 
increasing,  we  shifted  spinnaker  for  square  sail. 
Fair  weather.  Fresh  and  increasing  westerly 
breeze. 

May  20— Latitude,  40.45  N.,  longitude,  60.38  W. 
Course  north,  82  east.  Miles  covered,  229.  Full 
canvas,  square  sail  and  raffee,  and  when  breeze  per- 
mitted balloon  staysails.  Afternoon  19th  fine,  with 
fresh  southwesterly  breeze,  which  moderated  toward 
sundown.  Carried  full  sail  all  night.  Set  spinaker 
in  the  morning  in  place  of  square  sail.  Spoke  Red 
Star  steamer  2  p.  m..  May  20th,  and  Minnetonka  at 
5  p.  m.,  our  position  being  40.53  north,  58.54  west. 
At  sundown  wind  was  taken  off  and  bad  appearance 
to  sky  in  southwest.  At  9  p.  m.  heavy  southerly 
squall.  Took  in  spinnaker  and  mainsail,  and  at 
10  p.  m.  set  them  again.  Spoke  White  Star  steamer 
bound  west.  Wind  shifted  to  northwest  in  early 
morning;   fresh  to  moderate. 

May  21— Latitude  41.09  N.,  longitude  54.40  W. 
Course  north,  85  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  270. 
Full  sail  and  balloon  staysails  carried  when  direc- 
tion of  wind  permitted.  Weather  fair  with  fresh 
to  moderate  breeze  from  northwest.  Temperature 
55  degrees.  Wind  took  off  in  afternoon  and  very 
light. 

May  22.— Latitude  41.24  N.,  longitude  52.12  W. 
Course  north,  82  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  113. 
Full  sail  and  jibtopsails,  staysails  and  square  sail 
used.  Light  breeze  all  night;  hardly  steerage  way. 
All  the  morning  moderate  southwest  swell.  Breeze 
increasing  in  afternoon.  All  light  sails.  Passed 
one  mile  southward  of  iceberg  at  10:30  p.  m.  Quite 
cold.     Air,  42  degrees,  water,  35  degrees. 

May  23— Latitude  40.30  N.,  longitude  46.57  W. 
Course  north,  74  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  243. 
Fair,  clear  day.  All  light  sails  set.  Wind  south- 
erly and  generally  increasing.  At  6  p.  m.  passed 
five  miles  south  of  large  berg.  Made  good  run. 
Smooth  sea,  warm  air.  Wind  increasing  all  after- 
noon.   Fine  night.     Carried  full  sail. 

May  24— Latitude  44.57  N.,  longitude  35.50  W. 
Course  north,  65  degrees  east.  Miles  covered  341. 
Fresh  to  strong  breeze  from  south.  Took  in  stay- 
sails and  topsails.  In  morning  sky  looking  bad  to 
south.  Broke  Dauntless 's  record  run  of  328  miles 
by  thirteen  miles.  Had  good  sights  yesterday  and 
today,  so  no  doubts  as  regards  distance  made. 
Weather  became  worse  in  afternoon.  Double 
reefed  spanker  at  6  p.  m.,  and  took  it  in  at  9:30. 
Moderate  gale  and  sea  at  midnight. 

May  25— Latitude  46.33  N.,  longitude  ■  33.30  W. 
Course  north,  70  degrees  east.  Miles  covered  282. 
At  2  a.  ra.  took  in  foresail,  mainsail  and  jib  and 
set  fore  and  mizzen  trysails.  Moderate  gale  from 
south.  Ship  behaving  well,  shipping  no  water. 
Wind  moderating  at  sunrise  and  at  noon  ship  car- 
ried foresail,  mainsail,  both  topsails,  square  sail 
and  raffee.  Strong  southwesterly  breeze,  with 
moderate  to  heavy  following  sea.  At  2  p.  m.  set 
mizzentopmast  staysail.  Took  it  in  an  hour  later. 
Wind  and  sea  increasing. 

May  26— Latitude  47.58  N.,  longitude  26.48  W. 
Course  north,  72  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  279. 
Wind  and  sea  increasing.  Finally  got  down  to 
squaresail,   with   four   oil   bags   on   weather  side   of 


ship.  Heavy  following  sea  and  whole  gale  from 
southwest.  Ship  running  well;  shipping  little 
water.  At  sundown  it  was  a  question  of  running  or 
heaving  to.     Decided   to  run.     Bad  night. 

May  27— Latitude  48.56  N.,  longitude  20.53  W. 
Course  north,  76  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  243. 
Carrying   storm   sails.      Clear   day,   with   gale   from 
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RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE  YACHTS. 

(They  are  numbered  according  to  size.  The  boats 
are  drawn  accurately  to  a  scale  of  1-12  inch  to  10 
feet.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Valhalla  was  the 
largest  of  the  fleet  and  the  Apache  was  second  in 
size,  while  the  Fleur  de  Lys  was  the  smallest.)  — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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^  PLAYING  WITH  THE  SEA    ^ 


EASE    WITH    WHICH    YACHTS    IN    THE    INTERNATIONAL    RACE 
CROSSED     THE     OCEAN.— AMERICA'S    CONTINUED    SUPREM- 
ACY.—LIEUT.  PEARY'S  RETURN  TO  HIS  DAUNTLESS  ARCTIC 
'    JOURNEYS. 


To  cross  the  Atlantic  even  in  a  yacht  built 
upon  the  frail  lines  indispensable  to  racing 
seems  to  have  no  terror  for  the  modern  ad- 
venturer or  explorer.  Safety  and  security 
in  the  craft  of  the  sea  appear  to  have  become 
axiomatic,  and  the  only  modern  question  is 
one  of  degree.  Indeed,  so  little  do  the  dan- 
gers of  the  great  waters  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  ever- 
alert  and  sympathetic  reporter  has  yet  to  re- 
turn to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  the 
first  absorbing  story  of  the  experience  on 
board  the  yachts  which  recently  raced 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  few  elements  other  than 
such  as  the  earthquake  yet  remain  for  man 
to  take  the  measure  of  and  to  prepare  him- 
self to  combat.  Even  the  ice-floes  of  the 
far  north  fail  to  crush  or  to  permanently 
entrap  the  modern  Arctic  explorer,  so  great 
is  the  skill  and  comprehensiveness  of  such  an 
expedition  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Peary. 


ATLANTIC   WINS   OCEAN   RACE 


American   Schooner  Yacht  Lowers   Sailing  Becord 
For  the  Course. 

With  the  same  persistence  that  Norsemen 
were  once  the  master  ocean  travelers  of  the 
world,  Americans  seem  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial supremacy  in  modern  yachting  and 
ocean  racing.  True  they  lost  in  the  races 
off  Cowes,  England,  but  they  stood  high  in 
the  Kiel  regattas,  and  now,  in  response  to 
a  hopeful  challenge  by  Emperor  William, 
have  again  demonstrated  that  no  nation  can 


equal  them  in  the  building  of  the  race- 
horses of  the  sea.  The  trick  learned  so  long 
ago  of  dropping  a  centre-board  for  steady- 
ing purposes  seems  to  have  developed  into 
a  subtle  sense  of  form  and  a  daring  sense 
of  sail  area  such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other 
nation.  Witness  the  following  accounts  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  race  for  the  cup  offered 
by  the  head  of  the  German  empire: 

London. — The  Atlantic,  the  American  three- 
masted  schooner  yacht  owned  by  Wilson  Marshall, 
under  command  of  the  redoutable  Capt.  Barr,  has 
lowered  all  records  of  transatlantic  sailing  yachts 
and  has  won  the  race  for  the  Kaiser's  cup. 

She  finished  between  the  lighthouse  on  the  Lizard 
and  the  German  cruiser  Pfeil,  anchored  due  south, 
at  9:16  p.  m.  Her  elapsed  time  was  12  days  4 
hours  1  minute  and  her  average  speed  an  hour  10.6 
knots  for  the  3099  miles  sailed. 

The  black-hulled  schooner  made  an  inspiring  pic- 
ture as  she  headed  straight  for  the  stake  boat,  with 
her  three  towering  masts  carrying  reaching  jib  top- 
sails, a  square  sail,  a  balloon  main  topsail  and  a 
working  mizzen  staysail,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary 
working  canvas. 

The  full  text  of  the  log  tells  its  own  tale  to  all 
conversant  with  yachting.  The  passage  was  made 
in  phenomenally  fast  time.  This  was  naturally  due 
to  having  the  winds  from  a  favorable  direction, 
but  the  weather  encountered  enabled  the  Atlantic 
to  give  proof  of  her  weatherly  qualities,  and  dis- 
posed of  the  idea  of  such  vessels  being  unfit  for  ocean 
racing.  After  finishing,  she  continued  up  the  chan- 
nel for  Southampton. 

Following  is  the  log  of  the  Atlantic: 

May  17 — Moderate  easterly  breeze,  with  sea  and 
fog  at  intervals.  At  lli.'iS  a.  m.  let  go  tow  and 
proceeded  under  working  canvas  and  topsails  to 
starting  line  off  Sandy  Hook  lightship.  Crossing 
line  at  12:15:4.'3  on  port  tack,  set  staysails  and  jib- 
topsails.  The  afternoon  was  drizzly  and  cold,  with 
a  fresh  easterly  breeze. 

May  18— Latitude  39.40  N.;  longitude  70.24  W. 
Course  south,  73  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  265. 
Fresh  breeze  in  afternoon  and  sometimes  only 
working  sails  used,  while  at  others  both  staysails 
and  jibtopsails  carried.  Night  very  disagreeable. 
Heavy  fog  and  variable  wind.    In  the  morning  wind 
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hauled  northerly  so  we  could  lay  our  course.  Made 
out  Hamburg  10  a.  ra.  six  miles  to  leeward  and 
astern.  Weather  during  day  generally  cold  and 
raw.     Got  fair  noon  sight,  but  none  in  the  morning. 

May  19— Latitude  40.14  N.,  longitude  65.37  W. 
Miles  covered,  212.  Weather  generally  improving. 
A  clear  sky  at  midnight,  and  we  carried  balloon 
staysails  and  spinnaker.  They  were  set  at  3  p.  m., 
May  18.  Jibed  over  at  7  p.  m.,  and  had  fresh 
breeze  all  night.  In  the  morning.  May  19,  breeze 
increasing,  we  shifted  spinnaker  for  square  sail. 
Fair  weather.  Fresh  and  increasing  westerly 
breeze. 

May  20 — Latitude,  40.45  N.,  longitude,  60.38  W. 
Course  north,  82  east.  Miles  covered,  229.  Full 
canvas,  square  sail  and  rafifee,  and  when  breeze  per- 
mitted balloon  staysails.  Afternoon  19th  fine,  with 
fresh  southwesterly  breeze,  which  moderated  toward 
sundown.  Carried  full  sail  all  night.  Set  spinaker 
in  the  morning  in  place  of  square  sail.  Spoke  Red 
Star  steamer  2  p.  m.,  May  20th,  and  Minnetonka  at 
5  p.  m.,  our  position  being  40.53  north,  58.54  west. 
At  sundown  wind  was  taken  off  and  bad  appearance 
to  sky  in  southwest.  At  9  p.  m.  heavy  southerly 
squall.  Took  in  spinnaker  and  mainsail,  and  at 
10  p.  m.  set  them  again.  Spoke  White  Star  steamer 
bound  west.  Wind  shifted  to  northwest  in  early 
morning;   fresh  to  moderate. 

May  21— Latitude  41.09  N.,  longitude  54.40  W. 
Course  north,  85  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  270. 
Full  sail  and  balloon  staysails  carried  when  direc- 
tion of  wind  permitted.  Weather  fair  with  fresh 
to  moderate  breeze  from  northwest.  Temperature 
55  degrees.  Wind  took  off  in  afternoon  and  very 
light. 

May  22.— Latitude  41.24  N.,  longitude  52.12  W. 
Course  north,  82  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  113. 
Full  sail  and  jibtopsails,  staysails  and  square  sail 
used.  Light  breeze  all  night;  hardly  steerage  way. 
All  the  morning  moderate  southwest  swell.  Breeze 
increasing  in  afternoon.  All  light  sails.  Passed 
one  mile  southward  of  iceberg  at  10:30  p.  m.  Quite 
cold.     Air,  42  degrees,  water,  35  degrees. 

May  23— Latitude  40.30  N.,  longitude  46.57  W. 
Course  north,  74  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  243. 
Fair,  clear  day.  All  light  sails  set.  Wind  south- 
erly and  generally  increasing.  At  6  p.  m.  passed 
five  miles  south  of  large  berg.  Made  good  run. 
Smooth  sea,  warm  air.  Wind  increasing  all  after- 
noon.    Fine  night.     Carried  full  sail. 

May  24— Latitude  44.57  N.,  longitude  35.50  W. 
Course  north,  65  degrees  east.  Miles  covered  341. 
Fresh  to  strong  breeze  from  south.  Took  in  stay- 
sails and  topsails.  In  morning  sky  looking  bad  to 
south.  Broke  Dauntless 's  record  run  of  328  miles 
by  thirteen  miles.  Had  good  sights  yesterday  and 
today,  so  no  doubts  as  regards  distance  made. 
Weather  became  worse  in  afternoon.  Double 
reefed  spanker  at  6  p.  m.,  and  took  it  in  at  9:30. 
Moderate  gale  and  sea  at  midnight. 

May  25 — Latitude  46.33  N.,  longitude  ■  33.30  W. 
Course  north,  70  degrees  east.  Miles  covered  282. 
At  2  a.  m.  took  in  foresail,  mainsail  and  jib  and 
set  fore  and  mizzen  trysails.  Moderate  gale  from 
south.  Ship  behaving  well,  shipping  no  water. 
Wind  moderating  at  sunrise  and  at  noon  ship  car- 
ried foresail,  mainsail,  both  topsails,  square  sail 
and  raffee.  Strong  southwesterly  breeze,  with 
moderate  to  heavy  following  sea.  At  2  p.  m.  set 
mizzentopmast  staysail.  Took  it  in  an  hour  later. 
Wind  and  sea  increasing. 

May  26 — Latitude  47.58  N.,  longitude  26.48  W. 
Course  north,  72  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  279. 
Wind  and  sea  increasing.  Finally  got  down  to 
squaresail,   with  four  oil   bags   on   weather  side   of 


ship.  Heavy  following  sea  and  whole  gale  from 
southwest.  Ship  running  well;  shipping  little 
water.  At  sundown  it  was  a  question  of  running  or 
heaving  to.     Decided  to  run.     Bad  night. 

May  27— Latitude  48.56  N.,  longitude  20.53  W. 
Course  north,  76  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  243. 
Carrying  storm   sails.      Clear   day,   with   gale   from 
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EELATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE  YACHTS. 

(They  are  numbered  according  to  size.  The  boats 
are  drawn  accurately  to  a  scale  of  1-12  inch  to  10 
feet.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Valhalla  was  the 
largest  of  the  fleet  and  the  Apache  was  second  in 
size,  while  the  Fleur  de  Lys  was  the  smallest.)  — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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breeze  decreases.  Sea  going  <lown.  Set  single 
reefed  spanker,  2:30  p.  m.  for  first  time  in  four 
days.  Were  313  miles  from  finish  at  noon.  Fresh 
breeze  in  afternoon;  squally  until  midnight.  Took 
in  spanker  at  11  p.  m.  in  heavy  squall.  Got 
65  fathoms  on  lead  at  midnight,  agreeing  with  our 
dead  reckoning. 

May  29 — Clear,  with  light  southwest  breeze. 
Made  Bishop  Rock  at  8:15  a.  ra.  Passed  Bishop 
Rock  9:37  Greenwich  mean  time,  bearing  true  north. 
Time  of  passage  to  Rock,  11  days  16  hours  22 
minutes. 

Steamer  Lady  of  the  Isles,  off  the  Lizard,  May 
29 — The  ofticial  time  of  the  finish  was  9:16  p.  m. 

The  elapsed  time  of  the  passage  was  12  days  4 
hours  1  minute. — New  York  Sun. 
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southwest.  In  the  afternoon,  wind  and  sea  moder- 
ating, set  mizzen  trysail  and  mainsail.  Afterward 
took  in  fore-topsail  and  set  foresail.  Both  double 
reefed.  Ship  running  well  in  heavy,  following  sea. 
At  10  a.  ra.  took  in  square  sail.  Wind  hauling  more 
southerly.  Wind  and  sea  continued  to  moderate. 
In  afternoon  shook  out  both  reefs  in  foresail  and 
mailsail.  Fair  night.  Strong  southwesterly  breeze. 
May  28— Latitude  49.52  N.,  longitude  13.06  W. 
Course  north,  80  degrees  east.  Miles  covered,  309. 
Weather    generally    improving.      Making    sail     as 


An  Ingenious  Structure  Manned  by  a  Sturdy   Set 
of  Seamen. 

The  Atlantic  is  a  big  steel  boat,  189  feet  on  deck, 
135  feet  on  the  waterline,  29.3  feet  beam,  13.3  feet 
deep  and  15  feet  draft.  She  is  in  type  a  racer, 
being  long  with  extremely  fine  lines.  Her  net  ton- 
nage is  206.  She  spreads  about  22,000  square  feet 
of  canvas  on  her  three  masts,  and  when  all  her 
kites  are  set  she  is  fairly  smothered  in  canvas  and 
she  had  these  kites  aloft  on  the  last  few  days  of  the 
run.  From  the  after  end  of  her  mizzen  boom  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  bowsprit  she  measures  227 
feet.  From  deck  to  truck  the  mizzen  mast  is  137 
feet,  the  mainmast  132  feet  and  the  foremast  125 
feet.  The  mizzen  boom  is  79  feet  and  gaff  50  feet 
6  inches.  The  mizzen  sail  is  70  feet  on  the  luff 
and  106  feet  on  the  leach.  The  main  and  fore  booms 
are  35  feet,  the  spinnaker  pole  76  feet  and  the  bow- 
sprit outboard  31  feet.  Quite  some  power  on  these 
spars  to  drive  a  boat  in  a  fair  wind. 

When  Mr  Marshall  decided  to  enter  the  Atlantic 
in  the  ocean  race  he  spared  no  expense  to  put  his 
craft  in  the  finest  possible  shape  and  gave  Mr. 
Gardner  instructions  to  do  what  he  thought  best  to 
make  the  boat  win.  It  is  said  that  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  placing  the  inside  lead  outside  on 
the  keel,  new  spars,  rigging  sails,  etc.,  cost  about 
$35,000.  Then  Mr.  Marshall  secured  the  services 
of  Capt.  Charles  Barr,  the  best  racing  skipper  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  good  crew  of  fifty 
men  was  engaged.  Capt.  Pagel,  a  good  deep  sea 
man,  was  engaged  as  an  expert  navigator,  and  Capt. 
John  Barr,  who  sailed  the  Thistle  in  the  Cup  race 
in  1887  against  the  Volunteer,  was  also  engaged  to 
assist  Capt.  Charles  Barr. — New  York  Sun. 

Captain  Charles  Barr  and  his  crew  of  the  yacht 
Atlantic  when  she  stood  out  to  sea  on  May  17th 
knew  what  they  were  going  for.  They  had  no  idea 
that  it  'was  a  yachting  excursion,  with  wine  and 
wassail  below  decks,  and  all  hands  at  liberty  to 
stand  around  looking  pretty  like  stage  sailors. 

Oh,  no,  my  hearty,  they  knew  it  was  a  fight  of 
three  thousand  nautical  miles  that  the  articles  of 
agreement  called  for,  and  meant  that  the  end  should 
be  victory  or  Davy  Jones.  Thick  weather  they 
were  sure  of,  thick  as  mustard,  and  there  would  be 
times  when  their  feet  wouldn't  tread  the  deck  for 
days — would  just  walk  fore  and  aft  into  fog,  as 
though  it  was  a  carpet. 

They  knew  the  yacht  would  be  right  in  the  paths 
of  the  big  steamships,  but  it  was  " — with  the  big 
steamships!"  Let  the  big  steamships  keep  out  of 
the  way  or  they  would  run  'em  down. 
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Knew  they  would  meet  ice f  What  of  it?  They'd 
grab  a  piece  as  they  went  by  and  make  themselves 
a  cocktail — that  is,  if  there  was  anything  left  to 
make  it  of  after  they  had  been  hit  with  squalls 
and  only  got  forward  after  walking  along  the 
weather  planking.  By  the  sacred  codfish!  these 
men  were  sailors — were  not  brought  up  in  a  catboat 
on  a  pond  or  on  a  canalboat,  where  they  knock  down 
a  mule  to  shorten  sail. 

Grub  might  not  come  regularly,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  sometimes  just  hardtack  and  a  pull  at  the 
scuttle  butt.  They  never  thought  there  would  be 
a  Waldorf  with  them.  All  had  belts  and  if  grub 
struck  and  it  wasn't  to  be  had  just  then  they'd 
take  in  a  couple  of  holes,  and,  making  their  stom- 
achs smaller,  would  think  they'd  had  a  square  meal. 
These  were  Captain  Barr's  lads,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  be  cracked  over  the  knuckles  with  a  mar- 
linspike  to  know  the  ocean  race  wasn't  a  picnic 
and  that  there  would  be  variety  enough  to  keep 
them  from  falling  asleep  or  getting  gouty  from 
lack  of  exercise.  So  when  the  Scillys  were  reached 
they  were  pretty  sure  the  old  packet  hadn't  been 
beaten  badly.  They  were  right,  and  these  best 
all  fired  bullies  that  ever  pulled  a  rope  had  the 
right  to  hurrah. 

That  is  the  way  the  Atlantic  won  the  race,  or 
something  like  it.  Captain  Barr  hadn't  salt  water 
dudes  around  him  for  workers  and  shipmates,  and, 
taking  things  as  they  came,  they  fought  it  out  to 
the  winning  end  like  men  and  sailors. 

Simply  American  All  Over. 

Back  of  all  this  was  the  ship,  and  back  of  the 
ship  was  the  owner,  and  bac^^.  of  the  owner  the 
designer  and  the  builders,  the  whole  wrapped  around 
with  the  magical  word  American.  The  Yankee 
schooner,  from  the  days  of  the  America,  and  then 
after  the  lapse  of  the  civil  war  from  the  days  of 
the  imposing  Sappho,  Dauntless,  Palmer,  Phan- 
tom Henrietta,  Fleetwing,  Vesta,  Idler,  Made- 
leine, and  later  the  Wanderer,  Dreadnought, 
Columbia,  Tarantula  and  Eesolute,  gave  life  to 
the  sport,  developed  the  type  and  showed  wealthy 
yachtsmen  the  delights  of  off  shore  cruising  and  the 
beneficial  results  of  keen  competition.  The  ex- 
perience of  those  great  Yankee  yachting  days  was 
the  starting  point  that  gave  confidence  to  clubs 
arid  to  owners,  as  well  as  to  designers  and  builders, 
that  culminated  in  the  production  of  vessels  with 
so  much  speed  as  to  astonish  the  world. 

The  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  feats  of 
unparalleled  seamanship,  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  yachting  past  in  America  may  not  be  repeated 
in  connection  with  the  ocean  race  of  today,  but 
the  heroism  of  owners  and  their  friends  and  the 
sporting  spirit  that  stands  out  so  prominently  in 
the  whole  affair  are  worthy  of  the  yachting  age 
and  the  supporters  of  the  pastime.  Adventure,  per- 
haps, stands  side  by  side  with  the  other  induce- 
ments that  have  made  a  company  of  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans expend  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  carrying 
out  and  taking  part  in  the  Emperor's  race,  and 
though  the  burden  of  the  critic's  song  is  that  the 
whole  affair,  with  its  gratuitious  seeking  of  danger, 
will  do  little  to  develop  the  racing  yacht  or  teach 
anything  new  in  either  racing  tactics  or  naviga- 
tion the  race  will  be  memorable.  It  will  stand  out 
as  the  record  of  sailing  yachts  across  the  western 
ocean;  it  will  be  prominent  as  being  promoted  by 
a  sovereign  who  is  a  sportsman;  it  will  always  pre- 
serve its  place  in  the  annals  of  the  sport  because 
a  King  and  a  President  added  their  approval  to 
the  Emperor's  wish  that  it  should  be  a  success. 


Her  Yankee  Owner. 

Won  by  Yankee  skill!  That  alone  gives  it  titlfr 
to  prominence  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  From  the 
boards  of  Mr.  William  Gardner,  the  designer, 
through  the  owner  to  the  skipper,  the  stamp  of  the 
western  world's  genius  is  Upon  the  remarkable  vic- 
tory of  the  Atlantic.  Sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
losers,  but  the  failure  of  the  other  ten  competitors 
does  not  lessen  the  exultation  permissible  in  the 
friends  of  the  victor. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Captain  Charles 
Barr,   the   successful   Atlantic's   skipper,   by   those 
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who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  modest  sailor  man. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  courage  and  confidence. 
Boastfulness  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  dislikes 
to  be  inactive,  and  when  he  hasn't  a  command  is 
studiously  looking  still  deeper  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  calling.  No  yachting  skipper  in  the  world 
exceeds  him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  rac- 
ing. Quick  as  an  electric  flash  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, he  has  escaped  the  many  unpleasant  inci- 
dents of  his  calling  which  are  often  due  to  errors. 
Since  the  days  of  the.  Minerva,  Barr  has  been  well 
known  and  liked  by  yachtsmen.  He  has  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  many  years.  His 
handling  of  the  cup  defenders  Columbia  and  Re- 
liance and  the  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  these 
boats  alone  entitle  him  to  premier  honors  in  his 
calling  and  the  friendship  of  the  American  people. 
Barr  brought  the  Vigilant  back  from  England  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  and  then  came  near  lopping  off 
hours  from  the  record  of  the  western  passage.  The 
yachting  world  has  credited  him  with  his  full  due 
in  the  matter  of  the  Ingomar's  trip  last  year,  and 
the  way  that  he  cut  down  the  successes  of  her  op- 
ponents to  a  minimum  is  regarded  as  marvelous. 
It  looks  nowadays  as  i'f  when  nautical  victories  are 
to  bo  achieved  that  those  in  charge,  if  ever  in  doubt, 
must  fall  back  on  Barr.  At  the  finish  of  one  of 
his  most  exciting  America's  cup  races  he  quietly 
ate  .in  apple  while  the  ocean  about  him  was  pande- 
monium and  the  wires  on  land  and  under  the  sea 
were  telling  the  story  of  his  achievement.  At  the 
Lizard  on  Monday  he  celebrated  the  Atlantic's  vic- 
tory by  smoking  a  cigar  that  may  have  been  stowed 
in  his  locker  since  the  ship  left  New  London,  a 
fortnight  or  so  before  the  starting  day  fixed  for 
the  ocean  race. — New  York  Herald. 


PEABY    AND    HIS    NEW    SHIP 

Vessel    Built    to    Battle    for    Days    Against    the 
Arctic  Ice  Floes. 

In  strong  contrast  so  far  as  direct  utility 
is  concerned,  but  parallel  in  point  of  daring, 
to  the  trans- Atlantic  yacht  race,  is  the  re- 
sumption by  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Peary 
of  his  expeditions  into  the  Polar  Seas.  No 
other  explorer  has  been  so  persistent  as 
has  Peary,  and  none  appears  to  have  been 
so  fearless  of  consequences.  Peary  seems 
to  have  no  memory  for  the  sufferings  of 
previous  expeditions,  but  to  be  infused  with 
that  dauntless  courage  which  goes  back 
again  and  again  in  the  face  of  whatsoever 
disheartenments.    Said  the  press: 

Will  Peary  reach  the  Pole  in  his  final  effort? 

This  question  was  asked  William  E.  Winant  of 
this  city  today  by  an  Inquirer  correspondent.  The 
designer  hesitated,  and  finally  said: 

' '  I  hope  80,  but  in  view  of  the  experience  of  past 
expeditions,  one  is  apt  to  go  slow  in  making  pre- 
dictions. However,  I  will  state  that,  if  Peary  does 
not  get  farther  north  in  the  Roosevelt  than  in  the 
ships  that  have  carried  previous  expeditions,  I  don't 
believe  it  possible  to  build  a  vessel  that  will  do  the 
trick. " 

The  Roosevelt,  now  receiving  her  machinery  and 
finishing  touches  at  Portland,  Me.,  preparatory  to 


being  brought  around  to  New  York  for  "fitting 
out"  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  is  a  remark- 
able craft,  unique  in  part,  and  at  the  same  time 
combining  all  the  experience  of  Arctic  craft  to  date. 

Bemarkable  Vessel  in  Many  Ways. 

This  last  Arctic  ship  is  naturally  very  remark- 
able in  many  ways.  Physical  hardness  and  a  de- 
termined spirit  to  buck  against  the  seemingly  in- 
superable difficulties  presented  by  the  icy  barriers 
of  the  far  north  are  not  enough,  as  experience  has 
proved,  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  prime  ques- 
tion, even  despite  the  intense  cold,  is  one  of  pro- 
visioning, and  successful  provisioning  demands  that 
supplies  be  carried  to  the  north  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  navigation,  and  in  suflicient  quantity  to  last  at 
least  two  years. 

To  carry  so  large  a  mass  of  stores  into  and 
through  the  many  obstructive  leagues  of  ice  floes 
in  a  minimum  coal-consuming  vessel  calls  for  a 
craft  of  peculiar  qualities.  The  vessel  must  be 
large  enough  to  carry  a  coal  supply  that  will  in- 
sure her  steaming  endurance  through  months  of 
isolation  from  the  coal  heaps  of  civilization.  She 
must  be  able  to  carry  all  of  the  edible  supplies, 
clothing  and  special  equipment  demanded  by  her 
personnel.  She  must  carry  spare  parts  and  ship's 
stores  enough  to  last  for  two  years,  for  this  rigor- 
ous work  calls  for  continual  repairs,  which  are  at 
times  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  expedition. 

Finally,  the  craft  must  be  strong  enough  to  pound, 
pound  and  pound  for  months  at  a  time  against  the 
ice-bound  channels  of  that  inhospitable  region.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  sturdy  whalers, 
stout  as  they  are,  are  not  strong  enough  for  these 
persistent  attacks,  and,  to  provide  for  such  almost 
disheartening  work,  this  new  ship  was  especially 
designed  and  constructed. 

All  the  things  that  the  cunning  of  experience  and 
of  the  art  of  ship  construction  can  accomplish  are 
combined  in  Peary's  new  ship  in  form  of  hull, 
structure,  machinery,  rig  and  outfit. 

Strange  Model  of  the  HtUl. 

The  model  of  the  hull  is  rather  bluff  and  lies 
fairly  low  in  the  water,  and  is  suggestive  both  of 
strength  and   capacity. 

Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  be  found 
a  model  or  form  of  hull  similar  to  this  vessel,  whose 
mission  is  to  drive  into,  break  down  and  force 
away  the  ice  fields  in  front,  with  a  stern  so  shaped 
that  the  overhanging  portion  will  more  or  less 
protect  the  screw  when  the  heavy  ice  floes  come  to- 
gether against  the  vessel's  quarters. 

There  is  no  "  tumble-home ' '  of  the  top  sides 
such  as  may  be  found  in  former  Arctic  vessels, 
but,  instead^  the  top  sides  ' '  flare  out "  up  to  the 
rail,  which  admits  of  working  a  very  heavy  strake. 

The  purpose  of  this  guard  strake,  apart  from  be- 
ing a  buffer,  is  to  help  lift  the  vessel  out  of  the 
water  as  the  ice  crushes  about  her.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  ice  will  press  against  her  sides  and  then, 
as  they  offer  first  resistance,  it  will  rise  and  catch 
under  the  counter  or  overhang  of  this  guard  and 
bodily  raise  the  vessel. 

In  case  the  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
frozen  in  a  thick  pack  of  ice  and  it  is  desirable 
to  free  her,  hydraulic  jacks  are  set  upon  the  ice 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
guard,  and  these,  in  turn,  will  raise  the  craft,  and 
as  she  is  permitted  to  settle  back  her  own  weight 
and  her  form,  acting  as  a  big  wedgo.  will  tend  to 
break  away  clear.  This  a  peculiarly  novel  arrange- 
ment. 
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BRACING  IN  PEABY'S  NEW  SHIP. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Ideas  Meet. 

Reference  to  the  midship  section  and  the  lines 
will  show  the  combination  in  form  of  the  old  line 
"frigate  floor,"  and  modern  ferry  boat  bilge, 
which,  together,  gives  a  body  that  will  admit  of 
the  vessel  laying  over  on  her  side  without  damage, 
and  also  gives  what  is  known  in  ship  parlance  as 
a  ' '  freeing  section ' '  f rpm  lateral  compression  of  the 
ice   from  without. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  vessel's  form 
is  the  bow  and  "fore-foot."  This  is  designed  so 
that,  when  driving  into  thick  ice,  the  vessel  will 
ride  upon  the  ice  and  break  it  down  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  broken  ice  from  piling  so  high 
as  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  next  ramming.  The 
extreme  flare  of  the  bows  from  the  water  line  to 
the  forecastle  deck  is  also  for  this  purpose. 

Of  the  form  indicated,  braced,  girded  and  rein- 
forced as  never  was  craft  before,  the  Roosevelt  will 
be  able  to  withstand  enormous  pressure  from  the 
surroundings  flelds  of  ice.  This  "squeeze"  of  ice 
will  tend  to  lift  rather  than  crush  her  between  the 
^rasp  of  the  gathering  pack.  The  extreme  "ferry 
boat"  form  of  midship  section  will  raise  her  up 
out  of  the  ice  the  harder  the  squeezing  becomes. 

Coal  Capacity  Six  Hundred  Tons. 

Speed  is  not  the  aim  of  her  power,  but  instead 
it  is  intended  to  enable  her  to  pound  her  way 
through  the  ice  floes,  so  that  the  bunker  capacity 
is  for  something  like  600  tons  of  coal,  which  eco- 
nomically used,  should  do  her  for  many  month  'a 
work. 

The  vessel  is  heated  by  steam,  but  it  is  not  the 
present  intention  to  light  her  by  electricity,  the 
heat  of  oil  lamps,  not  to  mention  their  economy, 
serving  to  add  much  more  to  the  comfort  of  her 
living   spaces. 

The  topgallant  forecastle  carries  the  bow  high 
enough  to  make  the  vessel  reasonably  dry  in  a 
head  sea,  while  affording  space  beneath  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Eskimos  and  their  dogs,  which 
will  be  housed  there  later  on. 


The  two  big  deck  houses  will  provide  quarters 
for  Commander  Peary,  the  ship's  officers  and  the 
members  of  the  scientific  staff,  and  a  picked  crew  of 
about  twenty  men.  The  houses  are  of  a  peculiar 
construction  and  will  be  portable.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  permit  their  removal  from  the  ship  to 
shore  if  emergency  demands,  where  they  may  be 
turned  into  reasonably  comfortable  habitations 
susceptible  of  economical  heating  and  maintenance. 

The  living  quarters  are  comfortably  and  sub- 
stantially finished,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  give 
decoration  to  the  craft.  The  prime  aim  is  utility 
and  security  against  the  searching  winds  without 
adding  to  the  task  of  keeping  everything  clean 
and   sanitary. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
stallation of  all  scientific  instruments  and  space 
enough  is  provided  for  a  small  and  select  library 
of  scientific  works,  together  with  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  general  reading  matter. 

Six  Whale  Boats  to  Be  Carried. 

The  Roosevelt  will  carry  six  whale  boats.  When 
the  polar  region  is  reached  these  boats  will  be  car- 
ried in  athwartship  skids  just  forward  of  the  main- 
mast, and  will  all  be  fitted  with  runners  so  that 
provisions  can  be  transported  over  the  ice  in  es- 
tablishing the  "caches"  at  various  points  after 
the  vessel  has  reached  a  point  where  solid  ice  pre- 
vents her  further  progress  north. 

For  motive  power  the  vessel  has  a  single  engine 
of  the  compound  condensing  type  of  an  economical 
development  of  1000  indicated  horse  power  and, 
when  occasion  demands,  such  for  instance  as  buck- 
ing a  floe,  the  engine  will  be  able  to  develop  be- 
tween 1400  and  1500  indicated  horsepower. 

The  vessel  will  carry  a  number  of  ten-foot  pro- 
pellers. The  propellers  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  disconnected  from  the  shafting  and  hauled 
up  into  a  well  when  the  vessel  is  either  under  sail 
or  when  to  guard  the  propeller  against  the  ice  when 
the  vessel  is  not  running,  it  will  be  best  to  house 
it.  With  the  steam  power  at  her  disposal  the  ship 
should  be  able  to  make  twelve  knots  an  hour  under 
the  normal  development  of  her  power  and  with  her 
maximum  of  1500  indicated  horsepower,  she  should 
do  14  or  15  knots  an  hour.  The  cost  of  her  hull 
and  machinery,  complete,  will  be  about  $125,000, 
about  $50,000  of  the  sum  being  absorbed  by  her 
motive  power. 

The  vessel  was  designed  by  William  E.  Winant, 
naval  architect,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  hull 
was  built  at  Bueksport,  Me.  The  funds  for  build- 
ing the  Roosevelt  are  voluntary  contributions,  and 
have  been  furnished  entirely  by  the  Peary  Arctic 
Club  of  New  York. 


HONOR  ALONE  HIS  REWABD 


Peary   Sees   No    Financial   Reward   From   the   Dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole. 

South-  Portland,  Me. — "Supposing  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  north  pole,  what  good  shall 
we  derive  from  it?"  said  Lieut.  Commander  Robert 
E.  Peary  as  he  discussed  his  plans  for  leaving  New 
York  on  July  4th,  on  the  steamer  Roosevelt  in 
another  effort  to  reach  the  place  he  has  sought  for 
several  years. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  money  in  it,  and 
although  there  is  a  possibility  of  finding  new  whal- 
ing grounds,  it  is  a  possibility  so  remote  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  considering.  But  there  are  other 
reasons.      We   may,   quite   possibly,   take   soundings 
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which  will  determine  the  general  features  of  the 
great  polar  ocean  and  then  there  are  3,000,000 
square  miles  of  unknown  land  and  sea.  A  new  land 
may  exist  there — a  continent  containing  new  fauna 
and — who  knows — even  human  beings  as  intelligent 
as  ourselves. 

"For  myself  I  doubt  the  existence  of  human 
beings  there, ' '  Lieut.  Peary  says  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt.  ' '  Yet  some  scientists  claim  that 
the  Garden  of  Eden  originally  existed  at  the  pole. 
Perhaps  I  may  find  it  now  and  some  prehistoric 
people  in  it. 

"For  me,  however,  there  is  a  sentimental  reason 
far  greater  than  this.  My  discovery  of  the  pole 
means  additional  prestige  for  my  country  and  should 
I  succeed  in  my  mission — should  an  American  be 
the  first  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  frozen  north — well,  it  may  be  that 
70,000,000  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
would  feel  one  thrill  of  pride,  a  thrill  of  pride  worth 
all  the  hardships  and  all  the  sufferings  my  trip  is 
going  to  cost." 

Every  modern  appliance  which  science  can  con- 
struct will  be  at  Peary's  service.  Mrs.  Peary,  by 
her  own  earnest  desire,  will  accompany  him,  as  will 
also  their  daughter  Mildred,  twelve  years  old. 


LIFE-SAVING    EATT    IS    SUCCESS 


Steward  of  French  Liner  Has  Invention  to  Safe- 
guard Voyagers. 

Havre. — A  practical  test  of  the  Matson  life- 
saving  raft  has  been  made  and  the  invention  was 
proven  a  complete  success. 

Seeking  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  great  loss  of 
life  which  occurs  in  such  disasters  as  the  Elbe  and 
the  Bourgogne,  when  panic  prevented  the  proper 
launching  of  life-boats,  Henry  J.  Matson,  chief 
steward  of  the  French  line  steamship  Savoie  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  perfecting  a  life- 
boat raft  capable  of  being  launched  readily  and  eas- 
ily. It  is  possible  for  one  man  by  two  movements 
of  his  arm  to  launch  the  Matson  lifeboat  raft, 
which  is  a  boat  made  of  two  cylinders  of  galvanized 
iron  and  containing  sixteen  water-tight  compart- 
ments. It  will  hold  sixty  persons,  and  in  it  may 
be  stored  sixty-two  gallons  of  fresh  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  provisions. 

The  raft  rests  on  a  long  framework  on  the  boat 
deck.  When  a  lever  is  pulled  the  fastenings  are 
unlocked,  the  frame  tilts  and  the  raft  slides  over 
the  side.  Two  of  these  rafts  have  been  built  and 
are  to  be  tested  on  the  Savoie. — New  York  Herald. 
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The   Wearing  of  the  Green 

Kevised  according  to  the  "Questions  and  An- 
swers" of  The  Sunday  Sun,  which  declares  that 
blue    instead    of    green    is    Ireland's    true    ancient 


color. 


Ah,  Paddy  dear,  an'  did  ye  hear 
The  news  that's  gone  abroad t 

The  blue  is  Ireland's  color — sure. 
The  green  is  all  a  fraud. 


Expert  Accountant — These  books  have  been  doctored! 
Senior  Partner — Yes,  and  then  given  absent  treatment  by  the 
cashier. 

— Washington   Post. 


No  man  St.  Patrick's  day  can  keep 

The  way  he  used  to  do. 
It  is  declared  instead  o'  green 

We  all  must  wear  the  blue. 

Oh,  I  met  with  Napper  Tandy — 
An'  he  says  to  me:  "Asthore, 
What  big  bosthoons  we  all  have  been 
This  hundred  years  or  more! 

What  fools  we've  been  to  shed  our 

blood 

For  flags  of  verdant  hue.         ' 
When  all  the  while  our  rightful  flag 
Was  never  green,  but  blue  I" 


'Twas  bad  enough  to  have  to  wear 

Oul  England's  cruel  red. 
But  now  we  have  to  change  again,. 

An'  wear  the  blue   instead. 
So    pluck    the    shamrock    from   your 
hat, 

'Tis  false  instead  of  true; 
An'  wear  no  shamrock  after  this 

Unless  the  same  be  blue! 

Oh,  L  met  with  Napper  Tandy, 

An'  he  said:  "It  can't  be — no!"' 
"Yet  if  you  see  it  in  The  Sun," 

Says  I,  "it  must  be  so," 
He   sighed   and   answered:    "Surely 
this 

Is  hard  on  me  an'  you. 
How  can  we  ever  change  our  tane^ 

To  the  'Wearin'  of  the  Bluet'  " 
— D.  A.  McCarthy  in  New  York  Sua 
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A  Primer  Lessou. 

See  the  woman. 
Why  is  she  so  cross! 
Oh,  she's  having  a  lot  of  dresses  made. 
See   the   other   woman. 
Why   is   she    so    cross? 

Because  she  isn't  having  a  lot  of  dresses  made. 
Women    are    queer    creatures,    are    they    notf— 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


The  Inventor. 

He  studied  a  score  of  years,  living  on  crust  and 

shred; 
He  failed,  and  he  tried  again,  deaf  to  what  scoffers 

said. 
At  last   he   gained   his   reward — the   ones   who   had 

scoffed  believed. 
And   gave   him  belated   praise   for  the   triumph   he 

had  achieved. 

He  died  with  a  hopeful  heart — in  a  room  that  was 
poor  and  bare, 

Though  his  useful  device  had  made  another  million- 
aire— 

He  died  in  the  midst  of  want  and  was  quietly  put 
away. 

And  the  world  then  saw  the  siz.e  of  the  debt  it  had 
failed  to  pay. 

But  why  should  we   mourn   for  him?     The  service 

he  did  was  good, 
And  the   knowledge  of  that  was   his — he  saw  and 

he  understood! 
What,   then,   if  he   died   in   want,   what   though   he 

died  aggrieved? 
He   had   rendered   a   full   account   of  the  talent   he 

had  received. 

S.  E.  Kiser  in  Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


ELEPHANT    KEPT    THE    BIEDS 


Tenderly  Cares  for  Young  Partridges  Whose  Mother 
It  Had  Killed. 

Bishop  W.  N.  McVickar  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  man 
•of  Titanic  mold.  Yet  his  every  thought  is  kindly. 
When  he  steps  it  is  with  great  care,  lest  he  crush 
a  daisy  under  his  weight.  He  will  stop  to  let  an 
■ant  pass  before  him.  Bishop  McVickar  is  that 
sort  of  a  man.  He  loves  dumb  creatures  and  has 
learned  much  of  their  lives.  He  would  deny  it  from 
flheer  modesty,  but  he  is  also  a  master  at  tolling 
■animal  stories.     Here  is  one: 

' '  There  was  once  a  kindly  female  elephant  strol- 
ling through  a  wheat  field.  How  she  happened  to 
Ijlunder  so  cruelly  I  don't  know,  but  in  her  wander- 
ings she  stepped  on  a  female  partridge.  With  deep 
•grief  the  elephant  saw  what  she  had  done  and  piti- 
fully she  looked  at  the  little  partridges  running 
■about  looking  for  their  mother. 

"  'Poor  little  orphans,'  said  the  compassionate 
■beast,  'I  have  made  them  orphans.'  Then  she 
■gathered  them  all  together  with  her  trunk,  and 
having  observed  how  mother  partridges  hover  their 
young,  she  carefully  lay  down  upon  the  bereft 
brood  to  shelter  them  for  the  night.  All  of  which 
go'es  to  prove  that  a  woman  is  not  necessary  at  the 
bead  of  an  orphan  asylum." — New  York  Times. 


How  the  Boys  Got  Together. 

The  Blue  and  Gray  were  united  one  day. 
And  this  was  how  it  came  true; 

The  Boys  in  Blue  were  gray  with  dust. 
And  the  Boys  in  Gray  were  blue. 


A  FISCAL  MATTEB. 

She — I  notice  you  never  wear  a  watch  with  your 
evening    dress. 

He — No.     I   never   have   both    out    at   the   same 
time. 

— London  Pick-Me-Up. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray  are  united  again. 

But  not  in  the  selfsame  way; 
The  Boys   in  Gray  are  now   "true  blue," 

And  the  Boys  in  Blue  are  gray. 

Stillman  F.  Kneelman  in  New  York  Sun. 


In  for  It  AU. 


Stranger — "You  seem  to  be  always  having  some 
kind  of  trouble  here." 

Citizen — ' '  My  dear  sir,  we  make  a  specialty  here 
of  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  there  are. ' ' — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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An  Optimist. 
"What  is  the  definition  of  an  optimist?" 
' '  An  optimist  is  a  man  who  has  will  power  enough 
to   make    himself    believe    certain    things    when    he 
knows    there    is    no    truth    in    them." — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


'Dat  Skeeter. 

I's    'quainted   wid   a    'skeeter — oh,   he   hab   a   hard 
heart! 
(Listen,  now  Brudder  Grip,  listen,  now!) 
He  do  sting  me  in  the  forehead  an'  ebery  tender 
part, 
(Gracious  Dow,  Brudder  Grip,  gracious  Dow!) 
Wen  I  rise  up  in  de  mo'nin',  w'en  I  lay  me  down 
fer  sleep, 
(Oh,  cry,  Brudder  Gripper,  oh,  cry!) 
Dat    'skeeter    he    beside    me,    an'    a    studdy   watch 
he'll   keep — 
(Till  yer  die,  Brudder  Grip,  till  yer  die!) 
He  f oiler  me  ter  meetin',  where  de  preacher  talkin' 
tall, 
(Dat's  so,  Brudder  Gripper,  dat's  so!) 
An'  w'en  I  rise  ter  cogitate  an'  'terrogate  them  all, 
(Don't  we  know,  Brudder  Grip,  don't  we  know?) 
Dat    'skeeter   he   sneak  close   ter  me,   he   crawl   up 
by  my  side, 
(He   do,   Brudder   Gripper,   he   do!) 
An'   de    mo'   dat   I   does   appetise   de   wuss    do    he 
deride, 
(Dat's  true,  Brudder  Gripper,  dat's  true!) 
Wei,  one  night  w'en  de  moon  been  high,  an'  water- 
melons fine, 
(You  bet,  Brudder  Gripper,  you  bet!) 


I  sneak   down   ter   de   Big  House  just   fer   look  at 
Maussa's  vine, 
(Don't  fret,  Brudder  Gripper,  don't  fret!) 
I  jest   been   wished   fer   test   dem,   so   I    'blige   ter 
eat  a  few, 
(We  know,  Brudder  Gripper,  we  know!) 
Old  Massa  hab   so   many  he   can't   grudge  me  one 
or  two, 
(Dat's   so,  Brudder  Gripper,   dat's   so!) 
But    when    1   kinder    runnin'    home,    'case    Maussa 
might   be  by, 
(Understand',  Brudder  Gripper,  understand'!) 
Dat    'skeeter  come  behind  me,  an'  I  light  out  wid 
a   cry, 
(Oh,    land,    Brudder    Gripper,    oh,    land!) 
De  for 'man  he  been  ketched  me,  an'  he  licked  me 
black    an'   blue. 


Lor 


(What  a  row,  Brudder  Grip,  what  a  row!) 
ir'!    W'en  I   grabbed  that    'skeeter  I  killet 


killed  him 


grabbed 
troo  an'  troo, 
(I  swow,  Brudder  Gripper,  I  swow!) 
But    dere    ain't    no    use    in    killin' — dat    'skeeter 'b 
livin'  now! 
(Take  keer,  Brudder  Gripper,  take  keer!) 
An '  w  'en  I   die,   an '  Peter  plant  dat   crown  upon 
my  brow — 
(He'll  be  dere,  Brudder  Grip,  he'll  be  dere!) 
Yas!  He'll  settle  down  beside  me  and  upon  dat  pu' 

white  t'rone. 
And  w'en  I  ride  dat  chariot,  I  ain't  gwine  ter  be 

alone; 
Dat    'skeeter '11  sting  in  Paradise  as  sho  as  you  is 
bo'n, 
('Tain't  fair,  Brudder  Gripper,   'tain't  fair!) 

— Century. 


THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OP  BASEBALL. 


— Cleveland  Plain  DealeR. 
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Telephone  Black  4212 


G.  M.  ROY 


MANUFACTURING 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Dealer    in   Diamonds,    Watches,    Etc. 
Watch  and  Jewelry   Repairing  a   Specialty. 


211  Kearny  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


F-RECI-CLES 
F5SE/V\0\/ED 

We  can  positively  remove 
any  case  of  I-retkles  with 

Stillman's  Freckle  Crepm 

Thisifiastroii(;assertion,butwewill 
refund  your  money  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  remedy  is  prepared  forthisone 
ailment.  Write  for  particulars. 
STILLMAN  FRECKLE  CREA91  CO. 
Vvpt.  "D,"  Anrorn,  III. 


The  Woman  Beautiful 


Let  bald-headedness  stare  the  most  de- 
termined beauty  scoffer  in  the  face  and 
opinions  change  in  a  flash.  It  is  truly  a 
tragic  condition  and  even  more  than  tragic 
in  the  case  of  a  pretty  woman.  Dandruff  is 
a  perfectly  healthy  formation  until  it  appears 
in  excess,  and  then  it  is  a  detriment  to  the 
health  of  the  hair.  Cleanliness  is  one  means 
of  cure,  and  the  hair  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  every  fortnight.  Not  one  woman 
among  fifty  is  able  to  shampo  her  hair,  and 
to  rinse  it  properly.  It  is  really  worth  one's 
time  and  money  to  have  this  work  done  by 
a  reliable  hair  specialist,  the  shampoo  being 
followed  by  a  good  massage.  Twenty-four 
hours  before  the  shampoo,  rub  olive  oil  into 
the  scalp.  This  is  a  good  tonic.  Every  night 
apply  the  following,  which  will  make  the 
hair  less  oily  and  which  will  coax  it  to  grow: 
Forty  grains  of  resorcin,  one-half  ounce  of 
water,  one  ounce  of  witch-hazel  and  one  ounce 
of  alcohol. 

Worry,  late  hours,  indigestion,  nervousness 
and  improper  care  of  the  hair  are  usually  re- 
sponsible for  depleted  topknots.  Get  a  bot- 
tle of  sirup  of  lactophosphate  of  lime  and 
take  this  with  each  meal,  the  correct  amount 
being  one  tablespoonful.  This  is  a  food,  not 
a  medicine,  and  will  help  the  body  build  the 
delicate   hair   fibers.     Do   not   condemn   scalp 


massage  and  electric  treatments,  but  rather 
the  one  to  whom  you  appealed.  The  method 
is  not  at  fault,  but  the  operator,  who  may  not 
have  been  competent,  or  whose  appliances 
may  not  have  been  of  the  best. 

Most  women  are  most  extravagant  when 
they  are  most  anxious  to  economize.  They 
will  save  a  few  dollars  trying  to  dye  their 
top  knots,  and  will  plunge  themselves  into 
troubles  that  they'd  pay  ten  times  the  same 
sum  to  be  rid  of.  The  only  way  to  change 
the  color  of  the  hair  is  to  submit  one's  head 
and  one's  factory  tresses  to  an  experienced 
hairdresser  who  understands  the  mysterious 
working  of  the  hair  dye  bottle.  Many  a 
woman  who  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
endeavoring  to  charge  the  color  of  an  old 
frock  recklessly  submits  her  own  head  to  the 
experiment. 

The  girl  who  wears  a  "rat"  under  her 
pompadour  is  usually  rewarded  with  gray 
hair.  The  scalp  must  not  be  kept  unnaturally 
heated.  Worry  would  make  an  Indian  gray, 
and  you  should  call  a  halt  on  this  very  un- 
profitable habit.  Our  thoughts  make  or  mar 
beauty,  and  it  is  the  woman  who  is  calm 
and  at  peace  in  her  heart  who  always  looks 
young.  Shampoo  your  hair  with  hot  water 
and  eggs  every  fortnight.  .  Dress  your  hair 
another  way. — Mme.  Qui  Vive,  in  Chicago 
Eeeord-Herald. 


INFREQUENT  AND  IMPROPER  SHAMPOOING 

are  responsible  for  dry,  scrawny  and  variable  colored  hair.  Many  people  have  a  goodly  supply  of  hair, 
and  it  would  be  beautiful  were  it  not  that  dandruff  had  destroyed  its  life  and  made  it  lustreless.  Every- 
one's head  should  be  shampooed  once  a  week  with  some  non-injurious  and  health-giving  wash. 

Seven  Sutherland  Sisters' 

Scalp    Cleaner 

does  not  rot  and  bleach  the  hair,  like  soda,  ammonia,  etc.  Aid  the  scalp  cleaner  with  the  "Hair 
Grower."     They  contain  nothing  but  what  is  good  for  the  hair  and  scalp.     Sold  by  druggists. 

"It's  the  Hair  -  not  the  Hat" 

That  makes  a  woman  attractive 
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CO-OPERATIVE 


BANKS 


J 
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ARE  PILLARS 


OF    STRENGTH 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

IN  WHICH  THEY 

HAVE  SAVED  OVER 

TEN   BILLIONS 

OF  DOLLARS, 

AND 

THROUGH  WHICH 

MILLIONS 

OF  HOMES 
HAVE  BEEN  BUILT. 


J 


CONTINENTAL    | 

Building  and  Loan  Ass'n.  I 


WORKING  CAPITAL,  $17,000,000 


LOOJ 


3  01      California      Street,      S 


a  n 


Francisco,       California 
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HOW 

A 

FEW 

DOLLARS 

CAN 

MAKE 

A 

FORTUNE 


Write  for  Booklet. 
Sent  FBEE  Upon  Bequest. 


Address: 


(( 


AURIC." 


325  Abington   Building, 
PORTLAND.  OREGON. 


^K:r*=% 


ALL 

fAMERICAl 

t.-^Sp-t/TOp, 


sSHOE 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Astor 
Last 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
thr  fit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "ALL  AMERICA  Shoes" 
when  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  years,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  anji  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190^18  convincing  proof  ofthc 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
k  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our    shoes.      If 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask  i 

for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  %  Hutchins,  inc. 

(Sboemakers  since  1865) 

BHIgh  St.,  Boston.. 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


.^^^l^tkSXUuS^H^^^^Mf    ,   - 
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OUTDOORS  FOR  JULY 


is  a  travel  number  and  the  most  superbly  illustrated  number  we  have  ever  issued. 
The  picture  and  photograph  originals  of  these  illustrations  were  obtained  for  us  by 
contributors'  and  writers  who  were  "on  the  spot." 


Into  the  Wilds 


by  Felix  J.  Koch,  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  is  a  second  paper 
dealing  with  the  Author 's  Penetration  of  the  "Terrible  Sandchak  of  Novi-Pazar." 
Mr.  Koch  was  the  first  American  to  travel  in  this  most  dreaded  section  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  The  first  paper  published  in  June  dealt  with  the  stage  trip  from 
Sarejevo,  Bosnia,  to  the  city  of  Plevlje.  "Into  the  Wilds"  tells  of  the  trip  taken 
with  Austrian  Army  Officials  from  Plevlje  City  into  the  mountain  fastness  of  the 
interior.  As  the  record  of  an  outdoor  trip  this  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  writ- 
mgs  of  the  year.  In  his  historical  relation  it  gives  facts  and  describes  a  country 
and  people  totally  new  to  American  literature,  and  does  it  in  an  intimate,  personal 
manner  that  makes  delightful  reading. 

Abaivdoaed    Farms 

is  the  title  of  an  article  on  a  subject  that  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  was 
reared  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England.  Certain  phases  of  this  discussion  as 
put  by  the  writer  are  new  and  enlightening. 

Oive-Day  Outdoor  Trips 

describes  " out-of-the-common "  walking,  canoe,  and  boat  trips  near  New  York. 
This  will  be  interesting  to  all  readers  of  OUTDOORS  whether  they  be  New  Yorkers 
or  visitors  of  the  city. 


Pictures  of  Crete 


is  a  series  of  outdoor  pictures  of  Crete  that  were  obtained  by  Miss  Anna  Hubbard, 
an  American  Librarian  of  the  Laurentian  Library,  Florence.  No  more  beautiful 
pictures  are  to  be  found  than  these. 

"A  Day  and  a  Night  on  Fuji-No- Ya ma,"  the  sacred  mountain  of  Japan,  by  "The 
Traveling  Parson"  is  another  feature  for  July  and  the  best  of  this  author's  remark- 
able papers  on  the  Interior  of  Japan. 

Obtain  the  July  number  of  OUTDOORS  from  your  nearest  newsdealers  or  write 
the  Publishers.    Ten  cents  a  copy.    One  dollar  a  year. 


AUTHUR  FULLER  COMPANY 

150    FIFTH    AVENUE,  NEW    YORK 
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CONFIDENCE 

THAT  COUNTS 


An  increase  of  36  per  cent  in 
new  business  written  in  May. 
1905,  over  May,  1904.  High- 
est dividends,  promptest  pay- 
ments, best  policies,  safest 
legal  organization  and,  well, 
just  confidence  in  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  California.  All  these 
combined  to  produce  the  larg- 
est month  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  The  San  Francisco 
Branch,  104  Crocker  Building. 
Walter     Hoff     Seely,     Manager. 


DROP  ME  A   LINE  AND  ASK  ABOUT   FREE 
LIFE     INSURANCE. 


iMitct^ell^purr^jjiFe] 


mm 


.\',i.^         ^  i'.Vi.'H 

MITCHELL'S  PHOTOORAPHIC  CATALOG  No.  72 

will  help  you  obtain  FUANITURE  al  FACTORY  PRICES.  Its 
3  1 2  pages  contain  over  1 000  photographic  reproductions  of 
pieces  to  be  seen  in  their  immense  warerooms.  It  covers  every 
subject  of  household  and  business  furniture.  LIBERAL  FfiC- 
TORlf  DISCOUNTS  will  be  given  from  the  list  prices  in  the  book. 
Write  AT  ONCE  for  this  guide.  Fach  catalog  costs  ov.  r 
$1.50.  but  will  be  sent  to  PROSPECIIKE  BUYERS  on  receipt 
of  25c.     Address 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co.,  Depl.  H..  Cincinnati,  0. 


69Ycars  of 
^Urpiture  Sliccessl 


THE 

WHITEST" 

COLLAR 

MADE 


LINEN 


Royal- 27 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  WONT 
SUPPLY  YOU,  WRITE  US 
EMIGH  &  STRAUB-Dcpt  CC.TROY.NY 


FREE  BUS  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  TRAINS 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 


Hotel  Del  Mar 


HARRY  WATSON,  Prop. 

PACIFIC  GROVE,  CALIFORNIA 

RATES: 
$2  Per  day  and  upwards.    Weekly  112  and    up- 
wards.    Monthly  |40  and  upwards.    Special  rates 
to  families.  ;;;::::: 


Commercial  Artists 

and  Engravers 

Letterheads,  Catalogue  Covers  and  Illustrations, 
Booklets,  Posters,  Etc..  Etc.  The  higher  grade 
Copper  HaH-Tone  Work  a  Specialty.  Send  tor 
Sierra  Suggestions;  Mailed  Free.    :::;:: 


SIERRA     PHOTO     ENGRAVING     CO.,     Inc. 

PHONE  MAIN  398 
324  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  PEER  OH  THEM  ALL 

SVN  VISIBLE 


MOST      PERFECT 
LESS  EXPENSE— 

PRINT  —  NO      RIBBONS— 
\  TRULY  VISIBLE  MACHINE 

No.2 

& 

1 

No.3 

$40 

HJ^S 

.    $75 

PACIFIC    TYPEWRITER     CO. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast.       638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"We  Sell,   Rent,   Repair,  Exchange  All 

Makes.      Supplies   For    All    Machines." 

SUN  TYPEWRITER  Company,   Mfgrs.,    239  Broadway. 

New  York.    Write  for  Catalogue.    Agents  Wanted. 


J.  H.  Papina  P.  Campini 

Papina  ^  Campini 

Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J,  Rusconi.     Establ- 
lished  1S79.        - 

SAW  FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF    ALL     DESCRIPTIONS 
For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butchers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmanship  guaranteed.  Orders  from  country 
promptly  attended  to. 


1605    MISSION 
Residence.  311  Tenth  Street. 


STBEET 


San  Francisco 


Tie  wonderful  new  heat-imparting 

Thermalite  Bag 

SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  HOT-WATER  BAG" 

It  is  made  of  the  very  best  Para  rub- 
ber with  a  soft,  light  gray  finish  and  is 
filled  with  a  wonderful  new  heat-accu- 
mulating compound  recently  perfected 
in  Gennany  after  ten  years  of  patient, 
scientific  research. 

Uaintaint  Perfect  TTaiform 

Temperature 

I  about  130  deg.  F.    Gives  a  dry,  even, 

vitalizing  heat,  a  heat  that  will  last  all 

I  night  without  reduction  of  temperature. 

It  Can  Be  Always  Beadyf  for  it 
stores  heat  to  use  when  wanted;  you  simply  remove  and 
replace  the  stopper  as  directed  and  the  bag  will  become 
hot  in  a  minute,  and  stay  hot  for  hours. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  says:  "There  will  be  aTh'erma- 
Hte  Bag  in  every  home  in  the  land  and  the  inconvenient 
hut-water  bottles  will  be  out  of  date  as  sdon  as  people 
realize  the  convenience  of  the  Thermalite  Bag.** 

iMade  in  five  sizes.     No.  2— Two  quart  size— $2.00. 

If  the  druggist  cannot  supply  you  we  will  send  prepaid 
on  receipt  oi  price.    Send  for  free  book. 

The  Thermalite  Go.,  159  Elm  St.,  New  York.  U.  8(  A. 


When    writing   advertisers    on    this 
page  please  mention  THE  PANDEX. 


A  PERFECT  FIGURE  GUARANTEED 

To  every  lady  who  wears  a 

Sahlin  Perfect  Form  a  Corset  Combined 

ladies  who  liave  worn  this  garment  are 
anxious  to  testify  to  its  merits.  Tlie  illus- 
tratioas  tell  wliat  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  print:  The  Back  View  shows  the  man- 
ner of  adjustment;  try  the  position.  It  will 
naturally  throw  your  chest  forward, 
shoulders  hack  and  cause  you  to  stand 
c^ect  — thus  liroadeniug  the  ciiest,  A; 
expanding  the  lungs  and  strencth-         "- 

ening  tlie 

heart  and 

stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Ask  your  DEALER  for 

SAHLIN 

It  is  your  protection  against  un- 
satisfactory substitutes.  The  name 
on   every  garment.    If  he  cannot 
supply  you  order  direct.     Every 
garmentisguaranteed.  Twostyles, 
Highand  Low  bust.  Made  in  Corset 
Satteen, White,  Drab  orBlack.also 
White    Summer    Netting.     Best 
Grade.  $1.50;  Medium.  $1.00. 
Postage  Prepaid.     Give   bust   and 
waist  measure  and  length  of  waist  from 
armpit  to  waist   line.     Write    to-day 
for  Fashion  Catalog.    FREE. 
THE  SAHLIN  CO. 
1322  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


^iA  TRA1»  0      A  MASK  # 

Ssnitaire 

IRON  BEDS      $2  TO  $25 


Germ  and  Vermin  Proof 

Beds  should  be  in  every  home.  Health  Authori- 
ties, Physicians,  and  tnose  i^ho  avoid  diseases 
endorse  and  urge  the  use  of  snowy  white 

Sanitaire  Beds 

Made  in  a  large  variety  of  artistic  designs 
with  a  beautiful  sanitary,  hard  enaniel  finish. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book.  CDCC 

"Tells  How  to  Arrange  Your  Bedroom."   rKCC 

MARION   IRON    AND   BRASS   BED   CO. 
505  Sanitaire  Ave.,  Marion.  Ind.,  TT.  S.  A. 


THE 


German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Buaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus  ■ 
December   31,  1904 ' 


$  2.474,518.82 
$37,281,377.60 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 
John  Lloyd,  President  Daniel  Meyer,  Vice-Pres. 

Emile  Rohte,  2nd  Vice-President 
ICN.  Steinhart  N.  Ohlandt  F.  Tillmann 

J.W.  Van  Bergen  I.N.Walter  E.  T.  Krush 

A.  H.  R.  SCHMIDT, Cashier 

Wm.  HERRMANN, Asst  Casliier 

Geo.  TOUNYR, Secretary 

A.  H.  MULLER,        ...  .        Asst.  Secretary 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW       -       •  General  Attorney 
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EXCURSIONS  ^«  PORTLAND 

FOR  THE 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION 


^.jANP'JJIillVI 

Vmni^iK^i          '■ '  -^S^^^^^^^HK. 

^m  ,.:"'"'^^W| 

BP,'-...                                   -     dCwiTm^B^  .^.^C;>'^vj2HS^^^H 

p      ''^^'"^^^^liaBH^ 

w        .. .  >^^^^HhI 

r  ~.                     ^Sr^Jf'        <  .il^^^^^^l^^^^H 

SS^iflH^S 

Southern    Pacific   Train    at  Shasta   Springs. 

$25  Round  Trip 


Excursion  train  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Portland  every  Saturday,  7 :40  p.  m.,  over 
the 

SCENIC    SHASTA    ROUTE 

The  above  rate  is  for  10-day  tickets,  good  going  on  Saturday  Excursion  Train  and 
returning  on  any  regular  train;  or  tickets  may  be  exchanged  for  return  to  San 
Francisco  by  steamer. 

21-DAY    TICKETS 

sold  for  $30,  allowing  stop-overs  on  return  trip,  or  return  by  steamer. 

SPECIAL   TOUR   TICKETS 

sold  for  $50,  giving  trip  to  Portland  and   thence   to   Huntington,    Salt   Lake   and 

Ogden  back  to  starting  point,  good  for  60  days. 

For  full  information  regarding  rates  from  points  outside  of  San  Francisco 

ASK  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 


TO  TRY 


We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  ktiow 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a  . 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,    pure    clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  p"""* 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  ^""si«- 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90 at  our  expeme  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "  Rolled  Reveries "  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO., 

35  Janris  Street.  BINCHAMTON,  N.  Y 


••THE 
PIONEERS' 


Vacation  m. 


Is  Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


"Vacation"  is  issued  annually 


—BY  THE— 


California 
Northwestern  R'y 

The  Picturesque  Route  of  California 

and  is  the  standard  publication  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  information  regarding 

Mineral  Springs  Resorts, 
Country  Homes  and 
Farms  where  Summer 
Boarders  are  Taken,  and 
Select  Camping  ^Spots. 

This  year's  edition  "Vacation  1905" 
contains  over  150  pages,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated^ and  is  complete  in  its  de- 
tailed information  as  to  location, 
accommodations,  attractions,  etc.,  with 
terms  from   $7.00  per  week  up. 


To  be  had  at  Ticket  Offices,  650  Market   Street    (Chronicle 
Building),  and  Tiburon  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street;  Gen- 
eral Office,  Mutual  Life  Building,  corner  of  Sansome 
ikM  JUeCd        and  California  Streets,  San  Fianclsco. 

Applications  by  mail  will  receive.immedlate  response. 


fas.  L.  Frazier, 
Gen' I  Manager. 


R.  X.  Ryan, 
Gen' I  Pass'r  Agent. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

The  Country  Journal 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Particularly  Attractive 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Typographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 

The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers, 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 

Monthly;   $1  Per  Year;   Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy. 

Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere.    Write  for  Terms. 


AS    AN    ADVERTISING    MEDIUM 

ORCHARD    AND    FARM 

ISA    SUPERIOR    INVESTMENT 


THE      CALKINS      NEWSPAPER      SYNDICATE 

PUBLISHERS 
320      Sansome      Street,      SzLiiFreLncisco,  a       ornieL. 
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are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best — will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silks — and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
makingr,  from  the  rough  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Shows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  all  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  S-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  handle  dres.-;- 
makers'  shears.  .  Teit  them  thirty  days,  and  If  not 
folly  tatiafled,  retnm  them  and  get  your  money  hack. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Eatabliahed  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  you  dont  see  this  '.ri;^:."'  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


IVIacle=to  =  Orcler 

Suits  $!2.50 

Nothing    Ready  =  Made 

Guaranteed  to  fiL  and  please  you.  You  take  no  risk. 
You  simply  allow  uS  to  prove  how  niiicli  better  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  your  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5  Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 
give  us  your  first 
order,    we    ^ill 
give  you  a  pair 
of  S5  All-Wool 
Trousers  Free 
with    your    first 
.suit  order,  provid- 
ing you,    write    to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 

Sampleacf  onrelega 

$12.50.815,  $18  and 
$20  guaranteed,  all- 
wool  8uite,eachniade 
strictly  to  order. 

We  hereby  agree  to 
give  you  5  days  to  ex- 
amine and  try  on  the 
garments  In  your  own 
home,  with  the  distinct 
agreement  10  refund  the 
t-niire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the  garments  to  us,  if  unsatis- 
factory. Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
swperb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool  suiting  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress  you  and  the  dollars  yon 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of 
arid  getting  a  pair  of  $5  all- 
wool  trousers  absolutely 
free. 

Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tailors,  201  Moses  Buitditis,  Chicago 

Heferences:  Any  oneofotir900.000  Customers  or  the  Milwaukee 
Ave.  State  Bank,  Chicago.    Capital  Stock,  JiSO.OOO.OO. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  Hoses  &  Co.,  201  Moses  Bid;.,  Chicago. 

GentUtnen  : — I'lease  send  ine  stjle  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  your/i«  trouiers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  about  % 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 

Name • 

Address ■ 


Chocolates 
and 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

For  tale  where  the  bett  it  lold. 
Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

BTEPIIEN  F.  WHITMAN  A-  SON, 

ISie  Chestnut  St.,  rhlladclpht*. 

Established  1842 
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When  Going  East 


stop  at  Portland  and  Visit 

Lewis    and    Clarit    Exposition 

June  1st  to  Oct.  iStli 

Stop  at  Livingston  and  Visit 

Yeiiowstone  Parli 

June  ist  to  Sept.   20tli 

3 

Daily  Trans  -  Continental  Trains 

3 


TRAVEL  VIA 


FINE  SCENERY 

For  rates  and  literature  see 

C.  E.  JOHNSON, 

Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

I  25  West  3rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


^c^^ 


ELEGANT  TRAINS 


On  all  tickets  read- 
ing via  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  a  stopover, 
not  to  exceed  ten  days 
will  be  allowed  at  Port- 
land to  allow  passen- 
gers to  visit  the  Lewis 
and  Clark   Exposition. 

GOOD  SERVICE 


T.  K.  STATELER, 

Gen.  Agent, 
647  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT 


The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to 
Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  Leaves  San  Francisco 
11.00  a.  m.,  arrives  Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route — 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  UNION  PACIFIC  and  the 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

Railways. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  write  to-day  for  rates  and  reser- 
vations East  via  this  line. 


G.  L.  CANFIELD, 

General  Agent, 
635  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


E.  K.  GARRISON, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 
303  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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CLIGQUOTghampagne 


"The   Connoisseur's    Choice" 

;;  The   GENUINE,  imported    direct   from    FRANCE, 
^  "IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 

lit  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


W 


AYIGNIERG'- 


SOU  AGUfTS  roi  nt  rAonc  coast. 


''■V- 


A  garment  knitted  or  crocheted  of 
The  "Fleisher"  Yarns  will  stand  the  test 
of  wear  and  wash. 

The  "Fleisher"  Yams  are  uni- 
form, lofty  and  elastic.  They  are 
dyed  in  a  full  line  of  beautiful  colors 
— from  the  deep  rich  shades  used  for 
afghans,  etc.,  to  the  light,  delicate 
tints  for  children's  garments. 

If  you  use  Thc  "Fleisher"  Yams 

you  can  be  sure  that  the  working 
will  be  a  pleasure  and  the  finished 
garment  satisfactory. 

Eixiy  shelti  bears  the  "FLEISHER" 
trude-mafk  ticket. 


Knitting  Worsted 
Dresden  Saxony 
Shetland  Floss 
Cashmere  Yarn 
Pamela  Shetland 


Getmantown  Zephyr 
Spanish  Worsted 
Ice  Wool 
Shetland  Zephyr 
Spiral  Yam 


Your  dealer  should  carry  them. 

Frrt  imi/tl.  "A  SHORT  TALK  ABOUT 
YARNS,"  fHAiUd  upon  riqutst. 

"FLEISHER'S  KNITTING  AND  CRO- 
CHETING MANUAL"  mailed  for  four 
tickets  from  Tlic  *'  Kleisher"  Yarns  and  3  cents 
for  poStaKe.  'It  contains  directions  for  making 
all  the  new  style  and  staple  garments. 

S.  B.  &  B.  W.  FLEISHER 

Department  "M,"  PHILADELPHIA 


Dividend  Notice. 
The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  Street; 
For  the  half-year  ending  June -TO,    1905,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  (3^)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,   free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 
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Dividend  Notice. 
California  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
For  the  six  montlis  ending  June  30,  1905,  dividends  have 
been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the  savings  department  of 
this  company  as  follows:  On  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the 
rateofSji  percent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable 
on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN.  Manager. 


"They  slip  down  the  throat  like  a 
sort  of  soluble  duchesse  satin." 

Wrote  Eve  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  five  years  ago,  of 
that  purest  and  daintiest  of  sweets, 

Adirondack 
Maple  Cream  Bonbons 

other  candies,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive, 
gain  smoothness  of  taste  by  the  use  of  glucose— which  can 
hardly  be  recommended  upon  the  ground  of  whoiesome- 
ness.  The  satiny  smoothness  of  Maple  Creams  is  attained 
hy  the  use  of  pure  cream.  Maple  Creams  are  made  from 
first  run  maple  sugar,  cream,  and  Burnett's  Vanilla — noth- 
ing else— no  flavoring,  smoothing,  or  coloring  mixtures. 
They  are  pure,  wholesome,  and  delicious. 

Adriondack  Maple  Creams  are  sold  by  the 
best  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fine  grocers,  druggists,  and  candy  stores  will 
procuie  them  for  you,  or  I  will  mail  a  sample  in 
■  a  little  birch-bark  box,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Regular  sizes,  15,  25.  40,  50,  and  80  cents. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

Sole  Manufacturer 

Essex-on-Lake  Cha.inplain,  N.  Y. 


REISS  &  BRADY,  N.  Y.  SALES  AGENTS 


/2^tcuUt/i 


PATENT  APPLCECFOR  ' 

Carter  TOP  hose 


For  Women 

Require  no  mending  ;"4-ply 
where  most  wear  comes— toe, 
lieel,  and  sole,  at  back  wljere 
shoes  rub;  and  at  top.completely 
preventing  tearing  of  the  hose  by 
the  garter  clasp.     Four  times  the 
wear  of  ordinary  hose.    Closely 
knit,  extra  elastic  welt,  shapely, 
comfortable,  economical. 


3p, 


airs  for  SOcf 


In  Black.Tan;  Blue,  Gray. 
—  all  fast,  sanitary  colors. 
Sizes  (TIS^  to  10. 

Vitality  Hose  for  men— Tlie 
Sock  With  Life  —  reinforced 
toe,  heel,  sole  and  back— Sairie 
colors  as  women's. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct  from  factory, 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

VITALITY  HOSIERY  COMPANY , 

1 644  Mascher  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  One  Desire 
of  Every  Cripple 


Is  To  Be  Straight,  or  Perfect  in  Limb 
As  Other  People  Are. 


THIS  18  THEIR  WISH  BY  DAY  AND  BY  NIGHT 


The  cripple  cannot  get  away  from  his  or  her 
deformity. 

It   is   ever  present. 

If  it  is  one  that  is  hid  from  view  or  is  covered, 
the  ignomy  to  the  mind  is  not  quite  so  hard  to  bear, 
but  if  it  is  a  glaring  deformity,  or  hideous  in  its 
aspect,  then  the  chagrin  to  the  mind  is  cringing. 

No  one  can  know  the  whipped  feelings  of  the 
cripple  over  his  or  her  outward  deformity.  It  con- 
stantly attracts  public  attention  to  their  personality, 
which  naturally  makes  them  over-sensitive,  and  at 
times  this  affliction  seems  really  more  than  they 
can  bear.  Many  would  give  the  world,  if  they 
had  it,  could  their  deformity  be  removed. 

Few,  very  few  cripples  suffer  pain.  It  is  the 
anguish  of  the  mind  over  their  deformity,  which 
is  tenfold  worse  than  any  bodily  pain — mental  suf- 
fering. 

Money,  the  reckoning  of  dollars  and  cents,  can- 
not measure  the  value  of  completely  and  perfectly 
righting  the  wrong  of  a  cripple  and  making  that 
cripple  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Money,  gratitude  and  praise,  all  combined,  cannot 
fully  repay  such  a  grand  and  noble  service. 

This  is  the  exalted  work  of  The  Arons  Bone 
Setting  Institute,  725  Fifth  avenue,  San  Bafael, 
Gal.,  incorporated  under  the  state  laws  of  Califor- 
nia, whose  fame  is  as  broad  as  this  continent  for 
the  seeming  miraculous  cure  of  cripples  with  bare 
hands,  and  that  without  the  least  pain  to  the 
patient. 

Completely  and  perfectly  righting  the  wrongs  of 
cripples,  in  every  way  crippled.  Many  of  them 
crippled  a  lifetime — born  cripples. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  The  Arons  Bone  Setting 
Institute  is  crowded  with  patients  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Write  or  wire  the  Institute  before  coming  as  all 
time  is  made  by  appointment. 
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TliePecommended 

J^     Vj      Lisir  o{^  . 


Wi 


American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL     HALL, 
239     to     253     Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    III. 
The   Leading   School   of   Music 
and   Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall   term   begins   Sept.    11, 
1905.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


The  Lyceum 


An  accredited  Pre- 
parltory   school   for 
the    University, 
Law     and     Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,    1905. 

L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D., 


u 


niversi 


ity  Sch 


lOOl 


2310    Clay    Street, 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 
COLLEGE     PREPAR- 
ATORY      COURSES 

FOR  BOYS. 
Scientific  Classical. 
School  classified  in- 
to three  departments: 
Primary  School,  Inter- 
mediate School  and 
High    School. 

Principals: 

A.    C.    Wlllard,    S.    B., 

H.    T.    Kalmas,    S.    B., 

Mass.  Inst,   of  Tech. 


fPiiii™(^E 


Principal. 
Phelan     BIdg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The 
Paul  Gerson 
School  of  Acting 

The  largest  institution  de- 
voted exclusively  to  dra- 
matic learning  in  Amer- 
ica. POSITIONS  GUAR- 
ANTEED. Pupils  may 
enter  any  time.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

Native  Sons'  Bid., 
San     Francisco. 


Consecutive    Management    for 
Seventy    Years. 

Riverview  Academy 

POUGHKEBPSIE.    N.    Y. 
Instruction      Thorough,      Life 

Sane,     Equipment    Modern. 

Military    Discipline    under    offl- 

cer     detailed     by     Secretar.v     of 

War. 

School    Opens   September   20 

Catalogue   Address: 

JOSEPH     B.     BISBEE,    A.     M. 


A  A  A  A  A  A  A 

Mercersburg 
Academy 


\ 


FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  In  pupils  lofty  ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.    Mann    Irvine,    Ph.    D., 
President, 
Mercersburg,    Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
school  and  home.  Improvement  in  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John    H.    Ely,    A.    M.,    Regent. 


Snell  Seminary 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 
2721  Channing  Way 
For  Girls.  University  preparation 
and  Academic  courses.  Music,  Art 
Elocution.  Location  beautiful.  Out- 
loor  life,  athletics.  26th  year.  For 
catalogue  address  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson  or  Miss  Mary  B.  Snell, 
Principals. 


The  Hamlin  School 


and  Van  Ness  Seminary,  a  board- 
ing and  day  school  for  girls.  Col- 
lege preparatory  course,  general 
=ourse.  Accredited  by  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities. 

MISS    SARAH    D.    HAMLIN, 

Principal. 
1849    Jackson    Street. 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


Virginia.   Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

FOR    YOUNG    LADIES 

Term  begins  Sept.  7th,  1905.  Located  In 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate.  290  students  past  session  from  31 
States.  Send  for  catalogue.  Miss  E.  C. 
<VEIMER,  Principal. 
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The  Main  Highway  to  The  East 


(( 


THE    OVERLAND    ROUTE" 


"The  OverKivd  Limited 


99 


Electric  Lighted 


Via    UNION    PACIFIC 

Kuns  every  day  in  the  year  and  is  tiie  most  luxuriously  equipped  train  in  Amer- 
ica. Shortest  line— fastest  time— smoothest  track.  Pleasantest,  shortest  and 
quickest  route  to  the  East. 

OTHER    aOOD    TRAINS    ARE 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  and  "The  Eastern  Express** 

Equipped  with  Through  Pullman  Standard  and    Tourist    Sleeping    Cars,    Free    Reclining    Chair 

Cars,  Dining  Cars,  Etc. 

PULL    INFORMATION 

As  to  rates,  tickets,  sleeping  car  reservations,  and  the  various  points  of  interest 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  "The  Overland  Route,"  can  be  secured  by  addressing  your 
nearest  agent  or 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  1  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  handsome  and  thoroughly  reliable  Trunk.    The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.    We  use 
only  the  best  material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skille<l  and  experienced  workmen 
This  Trunk  is  the  latest  product  of  the  "Likly  "  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  pnnciple,_involvmg  a  unique  method   of   interior   re^inforcing,    which   guarantees   great 
Strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  300 

The  LigKtest  TrunK  in  tKe  "World 

Sold  by  most  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered 
fr.om  our  factory. 


AfAKCKtJ' 

aOCHESTER. 

NtW    YOLK 


Write  forCatalogue  H  of  high-grade  Trunks,  Bags  .ind 
Suitcases  with  tlie  "l.ikly"  features.  Theyarediffor. 
ent.  Our  line  is  varied,  complete  and- comprehensive. 


ri 


HaKER^'T 


C[j»»ot[  R,OC HESTER-  j"»»« 


NtW    YOR.K 


iiiiS^ 


Tins  TKADB-MASK  ON  EACH  PIECE 


THIS  TRADE-MAMC  ON  EACH  PIECS 


Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there.     It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  XX"  Rocking  Chair 

It  responds  to  every  motion  of   the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired  nerves  and   muscies,   and   permits  the   perfect 
relaxation   so   vitally  essential    after  a   hard  day's  work.     You'll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 

can  be.  And  this  wopderful  convolute  spring:  {patented) 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  makeup  of  a  royally  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak.  carefully  kiln-dried  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  beintr 
carefully  Inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
filling  is  the  best  Imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  is  assem- 
bled into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
malting  good  chairs  all  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 
for  Nothing 

and  If  it  Isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever  sat  in — and  a  better  chair 
other  ways — send  it  right  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  the  details.  For  your  body's 
sake,  do  It  NOW. 

A.  W.  Schram  &  Sons 

Company 

122  Marion  St.,  Oshkosh.Wis. 


YOUR  future  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge. 
Equip  yourseif  today  for  a  business  career  by  taking 
a  course  in  Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand  at  this  Col- 
lege wheie  the  best  attention  will  be  given  to  your  interests 

BEHNKEWALKER 

Business  College 

i    Bunnioufl    oinrcio,    runiLBiii),    umitiii 

During  the  past  year  we  have  placed  more  than  150  pupils 
in  lucrative  positions.    Our  graduates  are  all  employed. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


A  Silver  Butterdish 

OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


FREE 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

5      109      KNORR      STREET,      PHILADELPHIA 


Spring 
Ca^taLlog 

of  Women's 

Stylish  Garments 


Just  out,  fully  illustrated  and  larger  than 
ever — showing  complete  line  of  ladies'  ap- 
parel in  the  new  styles  sent  free  on  request. 
Buying  from 

New    York's     Mail     Order     House 

saves   money,   secures   special   bargains,    and 

gets    reliable    merchandise.      See    our    large  '• 

special   display   of  Shirt   Waists   and   Muslin  i; 

Underwear.     Write  now  for  Spring  Catalog.  0 


Our  guarantee:  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

Frank  <Sl  Cummings    Co.,  New   York 

13  East  17th  treet. 


) 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 

303-319    NORTH    AVENUE 
20,     LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  Ollas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for    Latest  Illustrated    Catalogue. 
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s»«  "LIRLY" 


No.  300 
TRUNK 


Ahandsome  and  thoroughly  reliable  Trunk.     The  design  is  phxin,  simple  and  dignified.    We  use 
only  the  best  material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experitiiced  workmen 
This  Trunk  is  the  latest  product  of  the  "Likly  "  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  am  entirely 
new  prmciple,_  involving  a  unique  method   of  interior   re.inforcing,    which   guarantees   great 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  300 

The  Lig'htest  TrunR  in  the  W^orld 


lUDCHESTEK. 

M[W'  YOLK 


Sold  by  most  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered 
from  our  factory. 

Write  for  Catalogue  H  of  high-giTide  Trunks,  Mags  .-ind 
buit  Cases  with  the  "l.ikly"  features.  They  are  differ- 
ent. Our  line  is  varied,  complete  and-  comprehensive. 


TK.otl  R.OC HESTER.  J»«"«J 


TReTSADE-MASK  ON  EACH  PIECE 


THIS  TRADE-MAIJK  0-V  EACH  PIBCIa 


Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there.     It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  Trr  Rocking  Chair 

It  responds  to  every  motion  of   the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired   nerves  and   muscles,   and   permits  the  perfect 
relaxation   so  vitally  essential    after  a   hard  day's  work.    You'll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 

can  be.  And  this  wopderful  convolute  spring  (patented^ 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  makeup  of  a  royally  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak.  carefully  kiln-dried  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  beini; 
carefully  Inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
filling  is  the  best  Imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  is  assem- 
bled Into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
making  good  chairs  all  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 

for  Nothing 

and  If  it  Isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever  sat  in — and  a  better  chair 
other  ways — send  it  right  back  at 
our  exPfme  and  we  will  returii 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  the  details.  For  your  bodys 
sake^  do  it  NOW. 

A.  W.  Schram  &  Sons 
Company 

122  Marion  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


YOUR  future  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  o!  knowledge. 
Equip  yourself  today  for  a  business  career  by  taking 
a  course  in   Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand  at  this  Col- 
lege wheie  the  best  attention  will  be  given  to  your  interests 

BCHNKEWALKER 

Business  College 


nnioun    oinccio.     r 


ORTLAND,  OREGOK. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  placed  more  than  150  pupils 
in  lucrative  positions.    Our  graduates  are  all  employed. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


Spring 
I  Ca-ta-log 


of  Women's 


Stylish  Garments 


Just  out,  fully  illustrated  and  larger  than 
ever — showing  complete  line  of  ladies'  ap- 
parel in  the  new  styles  sent  free  on  request. 
Buying  from 

New    York's    Mail    Order     House 

saves  money,  secures  special  bargains,  and 
gets  reliable  merchandise.  See  our  large 
special  display  of  Shirt  Waists  and  Muslin 
Underwear.     Write  now  for  Spring  Catalog. 


Our  guarantee:  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

Frank  <Sl   Cummings    Co.,   New   York 

13  East  17th   treet. 


) 


A  Silver  Butterdish 

OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Pure  Manufacturing  Company 

109      KNORR      STREET,      PHILADELPHIA 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 


303-3  19  NORTH  AVENUE 
20,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  Ollas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for    Latest  Illustrated    Catalogue. 
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PHENIX 
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Subject :    P.  B. 


Department   of   Justice. 

United  States  District  Court 

FIRST   DIVISION,    DISTRICT   OF   ALASKA. 

Judge's  Chambers 
Juneau. 


June  27,  1905. 

Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  the  Press, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  1 7th 
relative  to  the  copy  of  the  Pandex  of  the  Press  which  you  so  kindly 
sent  to  me.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it  and  believe  that  it  will 
fill  its  unique  niche  in  the  magazine  world  most  acceptably.  I  am 
surprised  in  looking  it  over  that  someone  had  not  thought  of  that 
means  of  summarizing  current  topics  before.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  therefor  and  send  bill  for  sjune. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

ROYAL  A.  GUNNISON. 

Die— G./G.  H.  L. 
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If  you  carry  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
someone  from  a  good  friend  of  the  person 
whose  acquaintance  you  desire,  you  feel 
confident  of  a  respectful  audience;  but  if 
the  giver  of  the  letter  of  introduction  goes 
in  person  with  you  to  his  friend  you  are 
assured  a  very  cordial  reception  and  your 
first  visit  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  long 
standing  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

Promoters  of  different  enterprises  have 
been  known  to  pay  fabulous  prices  for  an 
introduction  to  a  prospective  client.  Some 
of  these  promoters  have  found  that  they 
paid  very  dearly  for  the  introduction.  In 
other  words,  they  had  not  been  properly 
introduced.  The  middle  man  did  not  pos- 
sess the  influence  they  had  accredited  to 
him. 

The  Pandex  of  The  Press  makes  a 
specialty  of  introducing  legitimate  adver- 
tisers to  responsible  prospective  purchasers 
of  wares.  It  sends  no  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, but  accompanies  the  advertiser  to  the 
purchaser,  thereby  assuring  a  cordial  re- 
ception, and  it  does  not  charge  exorbitantly 
for  such  services. 

In  June  it  introduced  its  advertisers 
into  over  28,000  homes.  It  would  like  to 
introduce  you. 
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FOR  A  LARGER  PUBLIC 

^  The  immense  circulation  of  modem 
newspapers  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  papers  sell  for  less  than  they 
cost  to  publish.  It  is  to  gain  this  same 
sort  of  universal  distribution  that  the 
Pandex  of  the  Press  reduced  its  price 
to  I  5  cents.  Its  publishers  feel  that  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  a  newspaper  maga- 
zine it  should  have  the  same  great  range 
of  patronage.  ^None  of  the  periodicals 
devoted  to  serious  review  of  current  af- 
fairs sell  for  less  than  23  cents.  Thisnec- 
cessarily  confines  them  to  a  limited 
clientele.  They  do  not  give  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  a  chance  to  imbibe 
their  benefits.  The  Pandex  desires  to 
view  things  more  as  the  daily  newspa- 
pers do,  and  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
class  of  people  that  cannot  be  reached 
by  its  contents.    :::::::: 
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JAPAN   HAS   HAD   SOME  EXPEEIENCE   WITH  THIS  CUSTOMER. 

—Chicago    Becord-Herald. 
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The    Era    of    the    Grand    Jury 


By  the  Editor 


When  the  society  rich  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  polite  blackmail  of  a  smart  set  journal, 
although  virtually  guilty  by  confession  of 
the  scandals  upon  which  the  blackmail  is 
founded ;  when  the  president  of  a  metropoli- 
tan telegraph  and  telephone  company  is  con- 
victed of  forging  the  records  of  a  city  coun- 
cil in  order  to  enlarge  the  franchise  privi- 
leges of  his  corporation;  when  an  eminent 
engineer  is  summarily  dismissed  from  a  great 
public  office  because  of  his  desire  to  obtain 
larger  emolument  and  more  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, something  more  has  happened 
than  that  "Lawson  should  have  won,"  as 
indicated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pandex. 

These  three  events,  which  constitute  but 
a  few  of  an  innumerable  group  of  notable 
things  transpiring  during  the  past  month  are 
wide  apart  and  typical  of  well  differentiated 
phases  of  current  affairs. 

In  the  protest  of  the  rich  against  the 
petty  extortions  of  journalistic  piracy  is  evi- 
dence of  the  arousing  even  of  those  who 
have  themselves  been  classed  among  the  pre- 
datory, to  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  habit 
of  spoliation. 

In  the  condemnation  of  the  Chicago  Tun- 
nel company's  president  is  the  evidence  of 
the  enormous  power  of  public  opinion  to 
strengthen  the  independence  and  honor  of 


the  bench  and  to  insure  an  impartiality  and 
decisiveness  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  they  have 
already  been  insured  in  the  executive  offices 
of  mayors,  governors,  and  the  President. 

In  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Wallace  from  Pan- 
ama is  the  evidence  of  a  newly  awakened 


Mr.  Rockefeller—' '  Have  you  any  reading  matter 
that  isn't  about  met" 

— Chicago    Tribune. 
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and  highly  galvanized  public  conscience,  in- 
sistent upon  the  superiority  of  public  service 
over  private  profit  and  determined  to  ex- 
tend its  honors  only  to  those  who  recognize 
this  principle. 

Blackmail  nowadays  means  exposure  of 
its  projectors.  Political  corruption  means 
imprisonment  of  those  who  venture  upon  it. 
Appointment  to  public  office  means  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  oath  of  service  to  the  army; 
premature  retirement  from  it  means  the 
same  disgrace  as  desertion  in  time  of  war. 
There  is  but  a  short  while  to  wait,  perhaps, 
before  the  legal  protest  against  the  obvious- 
ly criminal  practices  of  blackmail  will  be 
extended  to  a  proportionately  greater  pro- 
test against  the  more  subtle  and  less  palpable 
crimes  of  business  extortion  and  corporate 
tyranny.  Already  this  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  filing  of  two  suits  against  the  Harvester 
Trust  to  compel  the  restitution  to  the 
stockholders  of  moneys  paid  to  railroads  for 
illegal  rebates,  to  legislatures  for  illegal  bill- 
passing,  and  to  labor  leaders  for  illegal  ad- 
justment of  strikes  or  illegal  organization 
of  strikes  to  raise  prices  of  traffic.  It  is  fore- 
shadowed still  further  in  a  suit  against  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  by  a  large  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  company  to  recover  rebates. 

Combinations  and  clandestine  understand- 
ings between  big  corporations  have  been 
among  the  most  fruitful  means  of  robbing 
minority  stockholders;  while  star  chamber 
conferences  between  the  captains  of  labor 
and  the  captains  of  industry  have  been 
equally  fruitful  in  withholding  the  laborer 
from  the  rightful  advances  in  the  payment 
for  his  toil  and  in  filling  the  personal  coffers 
of  the  men  who  are  labor's  sponsors.  Col- 
lusion of  principals,  owing  to  the  very  power 
of  their  position,  has  hitherto  baffled  the  re- 
sistance of  the  integrants. 

Now,  however,  that  popular  sentiment  has 
fixed  upon  the  belief  that  even  the  doings 
of  principals  must  be  with  the  doors  and 
windows  open  and  the  reporters  at  the  center 
table,  the  standards  of  normal  rectitude  and 
of  fair  play  are  reestablished,  and  it  has 
become  easier  and  more  hopeful  to  go  to 
law  for  one's  business  rights  and  more  dif- 


ficult to  achieve  a  defense  of  deeds  and 
methods  which  will  not  bear  the  full  light 
of  universal  knowledge. 

Out  of  such  encouragement  grows  a  sing- 
ular new  hardihood,  the  hardihood  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  ferreting  out  of  crime  and 
the  restoration  of  righteous  relationship  and 
equal  privileges.  When  men  know  that  the 
bulk  of  community  influence,  as  well  as 
opinion,  is  with  them,  they  give  the  evidence 
which  fear  in  the  past  has  served  to  suppress 
and  they  manifest  the  initiative  which  con- 
science has  long  dictated. 

A  former  manager  and  trusted  friend  of 
the  late  P.  D.  Armour,  for  instance,  visiting 
the  President  recently  and  imbibing  from 
that  emphatic  source  the  impression  of  the 
hour,  returned  to  Chicago  and  gave  to  the 
federal  grand  jury  the  information  which 
is  said  to  be  so  conclusive  that  escape  of  the 
"beef  barons"  from  the  indictments  ren- 
dered against  them  is  impossible.  Again, 
one  of  the  suits  brought  against  the  Harves- 
ter Trust  has  been  by  a  former  manager 
who,  indignant  at  suit  brought  against  him 
by  the  syndicate  to  compel  him  to  restore 
certain  profits  he  was  alleged  to  have  made 
by  his  withdrawal  from  it,  turned  the  tables 
and  brought  suit  himself  as  a  stockholder 
to  compel  the  restitution  to  the  company  of 
moneys  which  his  services  with  the  syndicate 
had  made  him  certain  were  paid  out  in  un- 
lawful collusion  with  railroads,  legislators, 
and  labor  leaders. 

Safety  from  exposure  no  longer  lies  in  the 
"trusted  employe."  Nor  is  there  any  se- 
curity that  the  man  who  is  very  near  to  the 
top  of  the  corrupt  edifice  will  not  be  stung^ 
by  the  combined  keenness  of  public  opinion 
and  personal  conscience  into  retreat  to  the- 
level  where  the  great  majority  are  at  work, 
and  from  there  demand  that  the  ways  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
shall  be  quite  as  much  reformed  as  his  own. 
Time  was,  not  long  ago,  when  the  process 
was  the  reverse.  The  climb  was  from  the- 
level  where  the  great  majority  are  at  work, 
elevations  of  commercial  deceit  and  "fren- 
zied finance."  When  a  man  succeeded  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  his  promotion  was^ 
to  the  service  of  the  big  banks,  the  trust 
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companies,  and  the  syndicates.  The  satis- 
faction of  a  congressional  career  was  that  it 
terminated  in  a  transfer  to  the  elegant  offi- 
ces and  the  abundant  salary  of  some  pre- 
tentious and  powerful  corporation.  The 
pride  and  the  honor  of  an  assistant  secre- 
taryship in  a  department  of  state  was  that  it 
gave  intimate  contact  with  the  men  of 
finance  and  eventually  passed  the  incumbent 
to  the  constructive  councils  of  so  vast  an 
institution  as  the  beef  trust.  These  were 
but  recently  the 
posts  which  the 
multitude  honored. 
They  were  the  na- 
tural goal  of  ambi- 
tion. 

But  the  situation 
is  now  altered. 
Pride  rests  in  other 
achievements.  The 
individual  ambition 
is  in  the  emulation 
of  such  men  as  the 
President,  who  has 
shown  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  power  far 
greater  than  that  of 
finance  or  of  mate- 
rial prosperity ;  in 
the  attaining  of 
such  careers  as  that 
of  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
who  conducted  a 
national  campaign 
and  won  a  national 
election  with  such 
cleanness  of  method 

that  the  leader  of  the  opposition  who 
charged  him  with  corruption  had  to 
apologize  to  his  own  sense  of  shame  for 
making  the  accusation;  in  the  exhibition  of 
such  patriotism  as  that  of  Mr.  Root  who 
has  laid  down  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of 
a  rich  law  practice  that  he  may  again  take 
up  the  arduous  duties  of  statesmanship. 

As  falsely  elevated  as  was  the  whole  range 
of  modern  endeavor  into  the  realms  of  the 
questionable,  the  unfair,  the  inflated,  by  so 
much  more  has  it  begun  to  settle  back  into 


that  which  is  stable,  which  bears  investiga- 
tion, which  distributes  its  results  with  great- 
er equity.  Those  who  were  made  extremely 
wealthy  by  the  past  habits  have  begun  to 
hasten  to  the  placing  of  their  accumulations 
where  they  may  be  at  the  behest  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  new  order.  Even  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
who  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  opprobrium, 
is  almost  succeeding  in  creating  the  belief 
that  the  giving  of  money  has  become  a  great- 
er joy  to  him  than  the  accumulating  of  it. 

He     has      donated 

a     million     dollars 

to  the  proposed 
endowment  fund 
of  Tale  Univer- 
sity, has  passed 
the  large  sum  of 
$10,000,000  over  to 
the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and 
within  a  few  days 
of  the  publication 
of  the  Pandex  in- 
timated that  he 
would  soon  make 
liberal  provision  for 
the  theological  sem- 
inaries of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Henry  C. 
Prick,  who  has  tak- 
en the  place  in 
Pennsylvania  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Carne- 
gie up  to  the  time 
of  the  latter 's  with- 
drawal from  active 
life,  appears  to  have 
set  a  new  mode  for  the  millionaire  by  his 
patronage  of  public  enterprises,  by  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  city,  and  by  his  support  of 
a  political  leader  of  the  reputed  integrity 
and  force  of  Senator  Knox. 

The  eye  of  the  youth  is  becoming  directed, 
not  to  the  monumental  fortunes  of  the  Mor- 
gans and  the  Vanderbilts,  but  to  the  im- 
pressive statues  which  are  to  be  built  to  the 
honor  of  the  Hays  and  to  the  memory  which 
is  to  linger  long  in  the  local  histories,  of  such 
men  as  Folk,  Deneen,  Hanly,  Hoch,  La  Fol- 


THB  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 
Let  me  see.     What  will  I  shoot  this  morning?" 
— New  York  Herald. 
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lette,  and  Taft.  The  commencement  ad- 
dresses of  the  current  year  at  almost  all  the 
universities  have  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  the  sturdy  practical  ideals  that  make  for 
political,  as  well  as  personal,  uprightness, 
for  State,  as  well  as  individual,  prosperity 
and  progress.  In  several  instances  the  ora- 
tions of  the  day  have  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  rally  of  educated  men  to  the 
salvation  of  city  governments,  and  virtually 
all  of  them  have  sought  to  exhibit  the  futil- 
ity of  fixing  upon  luxury  and  social  isola- 
tion as  the  goal  of  contentment.  In  one  not- 
able instance  a  man  who  himself  has  been 
the  recipient  of  the  scathing  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Lawson  has  made  so  bold  as  to  urge  the 
early  spread  of  university  study  into  the 
methods  of  business,  in  order  that  thereby 
there  might  be  erected  standards  and  morals 
which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  lack- 
ing, and  the  lack  of  which  he  deemed  respon- 
sible for  the  excesses  which  Mr.  Lawson  has 
so  vigorously  condemned.  The  president  him- 
self, in  his  Harvard  address,  dealt  without 
reserve  not  only  with  the  rich  men  and  the 
rich  corporations  who  seek  to  evade  the  laws, 
but  with  the  lawyers  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  the  instruments  in  making  the  evasions 
successful. 

Mr.  Dill,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  corporation  lawyers  of  the  United  States, 
and  himself  the  father  of  many  of  the  largest 
of  the  syndicates,  partially  withdrew  from 
his  practice  late  in  June  in  order  to  ascend 
the  bench  of  one  of  the  higher  courts  of  New 
Jersey,  one  of  his  friends  saying  of  his  ac- 
tion: "Mr.  Dill  believes  the  time  has  come 
when  a  corporation  lawyer  must  decide  upon 
which  side  he  will  ally  himself,  whether  on 
the  side  of  honesty,  of  law,  and  of  justice, 
or  with  the  financial  schemers  who  grow 
more  defiant  each  year  and  make  demands 
upon  their  services  that  conflict  with  con- 
scientious scruples." 

It  is  apparently  but  a  question  of  time 
when  the  wave  of  protest  thus  exemplified 
will  reach  such  a  point  that  the  detection  of 
political  corruption  and  of  business  para- 
logy and  perversion  will  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  organism  of  the  community  as  is  the 
present-day  detection  of  what  is  more  defi- 


nitely recognized  as  crime.  Already  convic- 
tion for  public  corruption  is  seen  to  be  as  in- 
evitable as  its  disclosure,  and  it  should  not 
require  a  protracted  lapse  of  time  to  bring 
business  corruption  to  the  same  state.  For, 
as  both  Mr.  Steffens  and  Mr.  Lawson  have 
most  graphically  shown,  the  two  are  virtu- 
ally inseparable,  if  they  are  not  indeed  one 
and  the  same  thing.  They  rest  jointly  upon 
a  certain  solidarity  of  mutual  membership. 
Cox  of  Cincinnati  exacts  his  tribute  from 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  city. 
Poraker  and  Dick  get  their  United  States 
senatorships  by  gift  of  legislatures  controlled 
in  the  interest  of  corporation  franchises. 

A  revolt  once  in  swing  against  the  one 
element  must  quickly  fall  into  full  swing 
against  the  other.  If  the  grand  juries  can 
bring  to  book  the  felons  of  a  mal-administra- 
tion  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  as  they  did 
two  and  three  years  ago;  if  they  can  bring 
to  the  bar,  as  they  are  now  doing,  the  mag- 
nates of  the  beef  trust  for  violation  of  fed- 
eral injunctions,  they  may  soon  find  ways 
for  casting  the  shadow  of  the  law  over  those 
who  give  illegal  rebates,  over  those  who  rob 
minority  stockholders  of  their  rights,  over 
those  who  drive  men  from  business  by  the 
domineering  power  of  an  abnormal  commer- 
cial accretion.  With  the  solidarity  once 
loosened,  as  it  has  been  by  the  defection  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  by  the  summary  discharge  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  by  the  successful  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  of  the  Chicago  Tunnel  com- 
pany, and  by  the  sweeping  changes  in  per- 
sonnel now  in  progress  in  the  federal 
bureaus  at  Washington,  the  swift  further 
dissolution  is  inevitable. 

As  the  hitherto  almost  lethargic  people  of 
Philadelphia  have  effectually  put  out  of  office 
the  men  who  threatened  to  sell  the  city's 
future  for  a  mess  of  pottage  for  themselves, 
and  as  the  reaction  of  the  scandal  has  been 
upon  the  heads  of  the  bankers  and  com- 
mercial leaders  who  but  yesterday  were  the 
acknowledged  principals  of  the  community, 
so  other  cities  may  be  expected  to  move 
simultaneously  against  the  political  and  the 
financial  corruptionists  who  infest  their 
midst  and  rule  them  for  individual  av^  riot 
for  community  gain.     Those  who  are  cog- 
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nizant  of  the  inner  facts  of  the  collusion  wiU 
find  more  honor  and  satisfaction  in  publish- 
ing their  knowledge  than  profit  in  conceal- 
ing and  protecting  it.  The  ear  of  the  court 
will  be  more  open  to  the  information  that  is 
of  public  moment  than  it  will  be  to  the  in- 
fluence and  prestige   of  corporate  position 


fest  in  the  promptitude  with  which  the  trials 
of  the  timber  land  frauds  in  Oregon  have 
moved,  in  the  sharp  and  fearless  judgment 
of  the  court  in  requiring  that  even  so  vener- 
able a  citizen  as  United  States  Senator 
Mitchell  show  ample  cause  for  appeal  of  his 
case  before  he  be  allowed  to  encumber  the 


CALLING     THE     LAMBS. 


— New  York  World. 


and  success.  The  delays  of  justice  which  are 
so  easy  for  money  to  obtain  and  so  difficult 
for  poverty  and  right  to  withstand  will  pass 
into  the  desuetude  which  is  their  proper 
fortune. 

That  such  a  development  is  to  be  found  in 
the  trend  of  the  times  has  been  made  mani- 


higher  courts  with  his  plea.  It  is  manifest 
again  in  the  fact  that  the  judge  in  the  trial 
of  the  Tunnel  company  officials  in  Chicago 
took  the  case  from  the  jury  and  rendered  the 
decision  upon  his  own  responsibility.  It  is 
still  further  manifest  in  the  fearlessness  with 
which  Mr.  Jerome  of  New  York  has  gone 
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about  the  prosecution  of  the  Equitable  man- 
agers, and  in  the  fact  that  the  office  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  insurance,  hitherto 
one  of  the  most  loosely  managed  and  corrupt 
of  the  state  offices,  not  only  extends  its  full 
cooperation  to  Mr.  Jerome  but  indignantly 
resents  the  insinuation  that  its  own  work  in 
the  investigation  of  other  companies,  as  well 
as  the  Equitable,  is  to  end  with  the  incomplete 
and  preliminary  report  which  so  severely 
scored  the  young  James  H.  Hyde  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

There  are  apt  to  be  more  men  like  Mr. 
Alexander,  in  the  early  future,  who  will  re- 
turn to  those  who  trusted  them  the  funds 
which  they  have  unlawfully  taken,  rather 
than  seek  to  defend  their  questionable  acts  in 
the  courts.  There  are  apt  to  be  more  men  like 
Mr.  Ryan,  who,  in  assuming  control  of  the 
Hyde  interest  in  the  Equitable,  concluded  that 
the  best  policy  was  to  give  the  public  a  square 
deal  and  to  expect  his  profits  from  more  sub- 
stantial sources  than  his  own  cunning.  Mr. 
Ryan  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  any  bet- 
ter than  his  predecessors,  but  he  has  at  least 
set  a  new  precedent.  In  the  free  hand  which 
Mr.  Morton  appears  to  be  exercising  as  his 
representative,  there  is  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  principle  that  economy  and  common 
sense  in  business  are  more  sure  of  ultimate 
benefits  than  profligacy  and  display.  What 
has  been  done  has  involved  the  dismissal  of 
^  men  of  no  less  repute  than  Senator  Depew, 
and  it  has  caused  Mr.  Depew  to  be  subjected 
to  humiliating  disapproval  from  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  alma  mater.  But  this  is  the 
bitter  fruit  of  the  new  order,  and  there  is  no 
avoiding  it. 

Ex-Senator  Morton  himself  is  unable  to 
escape.  A  large  share  of  the  public  attaches 
blame  to  him,  despite  the  President's  exon- 
eration, for  the  rebate  scandals  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road ;  and  his  reputation  will  not  be  clear 
or  his  appeal  to  popular  confidence  complete 
until  the  suit  which  the  Government  is  now 
bringing  against  the  Santa  Fe  carries  the 
whole  affair  through  the  convincing  proces- 


ses of  legal  analysis.  If  Mr.  Morton  is  guilty, 
the  demand  is  that  Mr.  Morton  be  punished. 
If  he  is  not  guilty,  his  success  with  the  Equit- 
able will  be  proof  that  he  has  been  mis- 
judged. Bx-President  Cleveland,  quite  as 
well  as  Senator  Depew  and  Mr.  Morton,  is 
held  subject  to  the  taint,  as  will  be  shown  by 
a  cartoon  printed  elsewhere.  He,  also,  must 
prove  that  he  has  the  force  to  hold  himself 
above  the  trickery  and  dishonor  of  the 
frenzied  financiers,  as  he  once  had  the  force 
to  hold  out  for  the  conviction  that  "public 
office  is  a  public  trust." 

There  is  no  "respect  of  persons"  in  the 
motifs  of  the  times.  The  endeavor  is  to  get 
back  of  the  person  to  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  individual  and  social  character.  It 
is  to  infuse  both  leaders  and  common  people 
with  standards  of  community  good,  standards 
of  newly  advanced  patriotism,  standards  that 
will  serve  to  impart  permanence  to  the  de- 
mocracy and  to  avert  the  early  coming  of 
those  catastrophes  which,  because  of  corrup- 
tion in  high  places,  are  threatening  to  wreck 
the  empire  of  Russia.  It  is  to  equip  the  Am- 
erican nation  to  measure  itself  alongside  the 
nations  which  are  awakening  in  the  Orient 
and  which  have  within  them  the  tremendous 
potency  that  so  long  seemed  to  lay  dormant 
in  Japan — nations  whose  philosophy  includes 
commercial  honor  and  the  high  gifts  of  chiv- 
alry and  the  noblesse  oblige. 

Those  who  cannot  svibscribe  to  the  new 
ideals  must  inevitably  fall  in  the  struggles  of 
the  next  few  years.  Those  whose  business 
affairs  are  not  promptly  altered  in  conform- 
ity with  the  impending  new  laws  must  ex- 
pect that  investigations  of  grand  juries  will 
overtake  them.  Those  who  are  in  office  and 
who  find  the  office  less  to  them  than  their 
personal  welfare  and  personal  gain  must  step 
from  their  prominence  to  the  dead  sphere  of 
common  profit-making  labor.  The  rescript 
of  1905  commands  high  personal  honor, 
equitable  commercial  exchange,  and  exalted 
public  service. 
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I'LL  BREAK  'EM,  SAYS  LAWSON 


The    Boston    Financier    Tells    Wbat   He'll    Do    to 
the  "System." 

Thomas  W.  Jjawson  of  Boston  reached  Kansas 
City  at  2:15  o'clock  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railway,  from  Chicago.  He  traveled  in 
his  private  car,  Haslemere.  A  reporter  for  The  Star 
joined  his  party  at  Lexington  Junction,  Mo. 

Coatless  and  in  a  sUk  shirt,  Lawson  sat  in  the 
dining  saloon  of  his  car,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  correspondents  and  friends.  He  is  neither  as 
stout  nor  as  big  a  man  as  he  has  been  reported  to 
be.  His  face  indicates  that  he  would  have  been 
a  dominant  man  anywhere.  A  cold,  gray,  trans- 
parent eye,  bronzed,  couehant  and  brawny,  he  is 
more  like  a  pulsing  dynamo  than  a  man.  And 
when  he  talks  he  is  overwhelming.  He  doesn't 
answer  questions — he  doesn't  want  to  be  ques- 
tioned, he  just  leans  his  silk-sleeved  elbow  on  the 
table  and  cannonades  you  with  an  eloquence  that 
is  stultifying. 

" Prosper^Jty, "  he  said,  "means  that  the  people 
have  had  what  was  necessary  and  have  something 
left  over.  There  has  never  been  such  prosperity 
as  ours.  But  the  people  have  nothing  left  over 
from  their  own  labors.  The  surplus  is  going  some- 
where. They  wonder  and  they  see  a  fellow  stand- 
ing beside  them  who  holds  400  millions. 

"Mr.  Bryan  thought  he  could  turn  a  fifty-cent 
piece  into  a  dollar.     He  meant  well  but  he  failed. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller  has  the  surplus  that  be- 
longs to  the  people.  Then  I  came  along  and  I  said 
I  know  how  this  trick  is  done.  I  have  shown  the 
American  people  how  it  is  done,  and  I  am  going 
to  show  them  how  to  stop  it. 

"Kve  million  policy  holders  of  America  have 
been  robbed  by  the  Equitable  every  year.  I'm 
educating  the  people  in  life  insurance  and  Wall 
street.  The  people  are  being  robbed  by  Wall  street 
all  along  the  line.  The  robbers  have  abused  me 
for  my  exposures,  but  have  never  replied  to  my 
exposures.  I  have  tested  the  power  of  the  people 
working  in  combination  against  Wall  street  and 
we  have  dropped  the  value  of  securities  by  the 
system  4  million  dollars  in  one  day. 

"I  say  to  the  people  of  America — keep  out  of 
Wall  street — sell  out  at  Wall  street — get  clear  of 
your  stocks  and  bonds — buy  government  securities 
— and  the  stock  of  the  system  will  drop  seventy- 
five  cents  on  the  dollar — and  then  the  system's 
broken. 

"I'm  no  long-haired  crank.  I'm  a  stock  broker. 
I  have  to  turn  one  dollar  into  two  all  the  time. 
But  I'm  fighting  the  damndest  set  of  robbers  that 
ever  were  since  the  world  began. 


"John  D.  Eockefeller  can't  do  a  thing  but  touch 
a  button  somewhere;  he's  a  nice  thing.  I'm  fight- 
ing  him,  too.  And  if  there  are  any  fallacies  in 
my  charges  against  him  and  his  gang  they  can 
hang  me. 

"When  people  say  I  turned  state's  evidence  on 
the  Standard  Oil  people  they  lie.  When  I  went  in 
with  those  thieves  I  told  them  I  would  smash  them, 
and  I'll  put  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  before  I  quit.  I  don't  need  a  miracle 
to  do  that.  I'm  going  to  do  it  by  creating  a  panic. 
I'm  not  fighting  the  thieves  for  my  own  profit. 
If  I  was,  I'd  have  filled  my  pockets  and  quit  long 
ago.  And  I'm  not  fighting  Rogers,  but  his  machine. 
He's  sort  of  good  fellow  who'd  cut  your  heart  out 
for  four  dollars  if  he  needed  it  for  his  game.  If 
he  was  stealing  on  a  smaller  scale  he'd  be  a  klepto- 
maniac. Rogers  gets  drunk  on  making  money. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  doesn't  get  drunk  on  anything. 


A  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PORTRAIT. 

— From  Life. 
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"How  Iting  will  it  take  me  to  smash  John  D. 
Rockefellert 

"It's  liable  to  come  any  minute.  It's  coming — 
coming— comingi  Why,  holders  of  40  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  life  insurance  policies  flocked  to  my 
banner  last  week  alone.  And  the  difference  between 
John  D.  and  me  is  that  I  can  stand  the  racket  and 
he  can't.  He's  a  shell  now — ^I'm  a  man." — Kansas 
City  Star. 


lUUQfOIS  TUNNEL  COMPANY 


Ulinois  State's  Attorney  Charges  Prominent  Men 
With  Paying  $50,000. 

That  $50,000  was  paid  to  Senator  John  Powers 
to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Com- 
pany ordinance  by  the  city  council  was  charged  re- 
cently by  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Olson  in  his 
opening  statement  in  Judge  Chetlain's  court  in  the 
forgery  cases  against  the  five  men  who  are  accused 
of  altering  council  records  in  the  interest  of  the 
company.  The  further  charge  was  made  that  City 
Engineer  John  Ericson  and  his  assistant,  William  B. 
Northway,  were  on  the  tunnel  company's  payroll 
and  that  the  original  amount  asked  for  by  the  alder- 
men was  $100,000. 

The  defendants,  Albert  G.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Co.;  ex- Alderman  Edward  No- 
vak, ex-city  Clerk  William  LoefSer,  Deputy  City 
Clerk  Edward  Bhrhorn  and  James  Higgins,  a 
printer,  were  in  court  when  Mr.  Olson  made  his 
charge  against  Senator  Powers. 

"About  the  time  Albert  G.  Wheeler  came  to 
Chicago,"  said  Mr.  Olson  to  the  jury,  "there  was 
an  undercurrent  prevalent  in  the  city  council  that 
the  ordinance  was  not  what  it  pretended  to  be  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  Judd,  who  acted  as 
attorney  for  the  tunnel  company  at  that  time, 
and  the  late  Perry  A.  Hull  had  information  in 
their  possession  that  three  aldermen,  if  paid  $110,- 
000,  could  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance. 
Later  the  amount  was  cut  down  to  $50,000.  Wheel- 
er and  Judd  repaired  to  Perry  Hull's  office,  where 
Alderman  Johnnie  Powers  was  awaiting  them.  Hull 
took  the  money  into  the  room  where  Alderman  Pow- 
ers was  sitting,  closed  the  door,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  returned,  remarking:  'It's  all  right,  boys, 
you  can  go.'  The  ordinance  was  not  repealed." — 
Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


NO  LOOPHOLE  FOE  PACKERS 


All  Evidence  Needed,  Brought  Out  by  Grand  Jury, 
TaJcen  Down  Verbatim. 

Chicago. — Bail  for  the  twenty-six  packers, 
traffic  officials  and  corporations  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  recently  will  be  furnished  when 
they  are  arraigned  before  Judge  Landis. 

After  they  are  formally  in  the  custody  of  the 
Government  officers,  a  writ  of  injunction  prohibit- 
ing the  United  States  Attorney  from  proceeding 
may  be  sued  out.  Some  of  the  packers'  attorneys 
advise  going  at  once  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  would  mean  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings. 

The  majority  of  the  indicted  packers  are  now 
in  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  Arthur 
Meeker  and  T.  J.  Connor,  of  Armour  &  Co.,  are 
abroad.     J.   Ogden   Armour   returned   a   week   ago 


and  is  at  his  country  home  in  Lake  Forest.  Ed- 
ward Morris  and  Louis  F.  Swift  are  in  Europe. 
Albert  H.  Veeden,  of  Swift  &  Co.,  is  out  of  the 
court's  jurisdiction.  Twenty-five  employees  of  the 
packers  fled  to  Europe  in  March  to  evade  giving 
testimony  before  the  jury  and  are  still  abroad. 
Now  that  the  worst  is  supposed  to  be  over  they 
will  be  summoned  back. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  Pagin  told  today  of 
a  coup  by  which  the  Grand  Jury  secured  practic- 
ally all  the  evidence  that  will  be  required  for 
trials  in  court. 

"It  was  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented  ac- 
complishment," said  Mr.  Pagin.  "We  have  heard 
practically  every  witness  who  will  be  called  at  the 
trials.  The  jury  had  sufficient  evidence  to  indict 
ten  days  after  it  started  to  hear  testimony.  It 
was  then  a  question  if  the  wise  way  would  not  be 
to  return  bills  at  once.  After  some  consideration 
it  was  decided  to  hear  all  the  evidence  that  will 
be  required  in  a  court  trial. 

"The  Government  was  fortunately  situated  for 
this  work.  Some  time  before  the  investigation 
began  A.  W.  Goodman,  an  expert  stenographer  as 
well  as  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney.  A  stenographer  would  not  have 
been  permitted  in  the  Grand  Jury  room,  but  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Attorney's  staff  is  ad- 
mitted by  law.  Mr.  Goodman,  being  a  stenog- 
rapher, was  able  to  make  an  exact  transcript  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  jury.  There  will  be 
no  chance  for  witnesses  to  deviate  from  their  first 
stories." — New  York  World. 


BEIBEEY  IN  HAEVESTEE  TEUST 


Mrs.    Eodney   B.    Swift,   Whose   Husband   Is   Ac- 
cused by  Combine,  Makes  Counter  Charges. 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Swift,  wife  of  'Eodney  B. 
Swift,  the  official  of  the  International  Harvester 
company  accused  of  working  "confidence  games" 
on  his  employers,  has  replied  in  defense  of  her 
husband  by  exploding  a  counter  mine  of  charges 
and   accusations  under  the   big  corporation. 

In  a  bill  in  chancery  filed  recently  by  ex-Judge 
Hiram  T.  Gilbert,  her  husband's  attorney,  it  is 
charged  that  the  harvester  company  has  corrupted 
legislators  in  three  states,  has  evaded  taxation,  has 
practiced  fraud  and  deceit  in  securing  control  of 
competing  companies,  has  made  enormous  profits 
by  the  prices  charged  for  its  agricultural  imple- 
ments, has  paid  bribes  to  labor  leaders  to  prevent 
strikes,  and  has  done  numerous  and  sundry  other 
"unlawful  a.cts, "  the  recital  of  which  requires 
119  pages  of  printed  matter. 

Mrs.  Swift  has  been  a  stockholder  in  the  com- 
pany since  May  1,  when  she  secured  possession  of 
thirty  "McCormick  certificates"  issued  to  Samuel 
D.  Porter,  with  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  These 
certificates  were  issued  by  the  company  as  a  means 
of  rewarding  employes  having  a  record  for  contin- 
uous and  good  service  by  giving  them  an  interest 
in  the   profits. 

When  her  husband,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
patent  department  of  the  company,  was  sued  for 
the  recovery  of  $25,000,  he  was  alleged  to  havQ 
taken  by  fraudulent  manipulation  of  the  price  paid 
for  a  patent  corn  shredder,  and  afterroards  was 
sued  also  for  the  recovery  of  the  "certificates" 
given  him  for  his  services.  All  his  shares,  repre- 
sented by  certificates,  were  transferred  to  his  wife. 
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She  thus  became  a  stockholder,  and  since  May  1 
held  225  shares  of  stock. 

It  is  as  a  shareholder  that  she  files  the  bill,  alleg- 
ing that  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  directors  are 
bringing  the  company  into  disrepute,  injuring  the 
property  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  tend- 
ing eventually  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  prop- 
erty. 

Mrs.  Swift  prays  that  the  company  be  required 
to  account  for  money  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
misused  and  further: 

"That  the  directors  be  prohibited  from  taking 
rebates  from  railroad  companies. 

"That  they  be  compelled  to  make  honest  returns 
of  property  for  assessment  purposes. 

"That  they  be  restrained  from  certain  unlawful 
acts  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  alleged  to  have 
been  entered  into  by  them  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  harvesting  and  other 
agricultural  machine." — Chicago  Tribune. 


ANTI-TEUST  LAW  VIOLATED 


Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Subjected  to  New  Accnsa- 
tion  in  Coal  Rebate  Cases. 

A  new  and  unexpected  step  in  the  litigation  be- 
tween the  International  Coal  Mining  Company  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  which  the 
former  seeks  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  illegal 
-discrimination  in  freight  rates,  and  to  recover  re- 
bates to  which  it  claims  to  have  been  lawfully 
■entitled  was  taken  yesterday  by  Attorney  James 
W.  M.  Newlin,  when  he  began  a  new  suit  on  behalf 
of  the  mining  company  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

The  same  allegations  of  illegal  discrimination 
against  the  International  Coal  Mining  Company 
are  made  as  formed  the  basis  of  complaint  in  the 
fluits  pending  in  the  Common  Pleas  Courts,  but 
an  important  addition  and  new  ground  for  recovery 
is  contained  in  the  statement  of  claim  filed  in  the 
United  States  Court.  Lawyer  Newlin  charges  that 
the  railroad  company  has  violated  the  Anti-Trust 
law  and  cites  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890,  which  provides: 

"Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  illegal.  Any  person  who  shall  make  any  such 
contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Basis  of  the  Claim. 

It  is  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  act,  how- 
over,  which  gives  additional  importance  to  the 
suit,  as  it  is  therein  provided  that: 

"Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business 
or  property  by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by 
reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
threefold  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs 
of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

The  complainant  then  alleges  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad  Company  violated  the  above  statute 


by  making  overcharges  against  the  International 
Coal  Mining  Company  on  its  shipments  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  from  the  Clearfield  district  to  points  with- 
out the  state  of  Pennsylvania  by  reason  whereof, 
from  AprU  1,  1894,  to  AprU  1,  1900,  the  plaintiff's 
business  was  much  less  profitable  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  from  April  1,  1900,  to 
April  1,  1901,  the  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff's 
business  was  such  that  it  was  entirely  broken  up 
and  had  to  be  discontinued,  it  being  impossible 
for  the  plaintiff  to  sell  coal  to  its  customers  without 
the  state  except  at  a  great  loss,  whereas  at  the  same 
time  other  miners  and  shippers  of  coal  from  the 
Clearfield  regions  to  the  same  points  of  delivery 
were  able  to  sell  to  their  customers  at  a  great 
profit. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  purpose  of  the  railroad 
company  in  making  the  alleged  illegal  discrimina- 
tions in  the  freight  charges  by  allowing  rebates  to 
other  shippers  and  denying  any  to  the  plaintiff 
was  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  most  profitable 
trade  in  bituminous  coal  between  the  Clearfield 
regions  and  the  various  points  outside  of  the  state 
mentioned  in  a  schedule  attached,  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  favored  shippers. 


HIGH  AID  IN  BEEF  CASE 


President  Boosevelt  Plays   an  Important  Part  In 
Packing  Industry  Probe. 

President  Eoosevelt  has  played  an  important  part 
in  aiding  the  federal  grand  jury  to  arrive  at  the 
"meat"  of  the  so-called  beef  trust  investigation, 
which  the  federal  grand  jury  has  been  conducting 
for  months. 

The  ' '  meat ' '  was  discovered  yesterday  and  it  was 
"rare."  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  witness, 
whose  spinal  column  had  been  stiffened  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  W.  D.  Miles, 
a  former  employe  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  for  years 
was  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Miles  is  regarded  by  the  grand  jury  as  the 
most  important  witness  yet  discovered.  He  really 
was  not  discovered,  it  seems  because  he  volunteered 
his  testimony,  according  to  an  authoritative  report. 
His  first  offer  to  enlist  his  services  in  the  investiga- 
tion in  the  cause  of  good  government  was  made  in 
Washington  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  he  called 
upon  President  Roosevelt  and  intimated  that  he 
knew  something  about  the  business  methods  of  the 
packing  industries. 

President  Eoosevelt  welcomed  Mr.  Miles  heartily 
and  probably  said  "De-lighted."  When  Mr.  Miles 
got  down  to  details  the  President  slapped  him  on 
the  back  and  said,  "Bully,"  no  doubt.  But  when 
Mr.  Miles  expressed  an  anxiety  not  to  make  any 
trouble  for  J.  Ogden  Armour,  because  of  former 
associations,  the  story  goes  that  the  President  made 
an  appeal  to  him  as  a  good  citizen  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  diflSculty  of  distinguishing  between 
fiesh  and  fowl  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 

Mr.  Miles  called  upon  President  Eoosevelt  a 
day  or  two  later  after  Assistant  Attorney-General 
Pagin  and  District  Attorney  Morrison  departed 
from  Washington.  He  showed  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  packing  business  that  after  the 
President  had  braced  him  up,  Attorney-General 
Moody  was  introduced  to  him,  and  things  began  to 
look  up  for  the  federal  grand  jury,  which,  it  will 
be  shown  in  the  near  future,  was  considerably  dis- 
couraged over  the  lack  of  evidence  at  hand  to  prove 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
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A  week  ago  Mr.  Miles  made  his  first  appearance 
before  the  grand  jury.  Yesterday  he  delivered  the 
last  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Miles  was  for  more  than  fifteen  years  an 
employe  of  Armour  &  Co.  He  was  a  protege  of  the 
late  P.  D.  Armour,  and  his  father  was  also  an 
employe  of  the  firm.  He  was  general  manager  of 
the  company,  and  in  charge  of  the  Kansas  City 
branch  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  resigned 
because  of  a  clash  with  his  employers  on  matters 
of  policy,  it  is  understood. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


IN  INQUISITOES'  NET 


Investigation  of  Milwaukee  Grand  Jury  Assumes 
Widest  Scope,  Covering  All  Departments. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — An  investigation  into  state, 
city  and  county  graft  which  may  result  in  the  in- 
dictment of  four  public  men,  including  an  office- 
holding  politician  and  a  capitalist,  was  begun  re- 
cently by  the  grand  jury  under  the  direction  of 
District  Attorney  McGovern. 

Besides  these  four,  more  than  a  score  of  county 
supervisors  and  contractors  are  likely  to  be  gath- 
ered in  by  the  district  attorney  for  lesser  bribery 
offenses. 

Not  until  the  investigation  had  begun  did  it  be- 
come evident  that  its  scope  was  to  be  so  great 
and  far  reaching.  The  jurors  will  investigate  every 
suspicious-looking  deal  transacted  by  the  county 
officials  since  January  1,  1899.  This  will  include 
the  famous  street  car  franchise  grants,  for  which 
$5000  is  said  to  have  been  paid  certain  officials 
for  support. 

Queer  deals  in  state  legislation  during  the  last 
three  sessions  also  are  to  be  sifted,  as  well  as  the 
asphalt  monopoly  and  county  contracts. 

Sensational  testimony  has  been  given  the  grand 
jury  by  Otto  Seidel,  Jr.,  a  confessed  grafter,  who 
resigned  the  office  of  register  of  deeds  and  furnished 
information  to  the  district  attorney  which,  it  is 
said,  will  result  in  the  indictment  of  many  county 
officials.  Seidel 's  confession  gains  for  him  im- 
munity from  prosecution.  He  told  the  jury  of 
several  petty  deals  varying  in  amounts  from  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000,  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
county  board  while  he  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

Members  of  Milwaukee's  graft  ring  were  never 
so  disturbed  over  an  investigation  as  they  are  over 
McGovern 's  inquiry  into  official  dishonesty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  district  attorney's  office  is  more 
sanguine  of  success  than  during  the  other  two 
grand  jury  investigations,  which  led  to  the  indict- 
ment of  forty-seven  officeholders  and  bribegivers. 
Mr.  McGovern  wUl  not  talk  about  the  work  in  de- 
tail.    He  said: 

"We  have  evidence  to  put  before  the  grand 
jury  which  I  think  will  lead  to  the  indictment  of 
more  than  a  score  of  bribegivers  and  takers.  Seidel 's 
testimony  is  a  wonderful  help. 

'.'We  are  investigating  graft  and  not  persecut- 
ing individuals.  Of  course,  if  individuals  have 
broken  the  laws  they  must  suffer,  I  do  not  care 
to  say  how  far  the  investigation  will  go,  nor  will  I 
name  the  deals  which  are  to  be  inquired  into.  We 
will  go  into  every  one  which  bears  the  slightest 
taint  of  dishonesty." 

The  district  attorney  was  asked  if  this  would 
include  the  famous  street  car  deal  of  1899,  when 
the  franchise  estimated  in  value  at  $10,000,000 
was  given  to  the  Milwaukee  Street  Railway  Co. 
without  the  city  receiving  one  cent  in  compensa- 
tion. 


"Was  there  any  talk  of  graft  at  that  time!" 
asked  he,  with  a  smile.  The  street  car  deal  is 
presumed  by  hundreds  of  well-informed  men  to  be 
the  biggest  bribery  case  Milwaukee  ever  has  had. 

While  Mr.  McGovern  would  make  no  direct 
statement,  he  intimated  strongly  that  the  investi- 
gation will  go  deep  into  the  recent  defeat  of  the 
municipal  lighting  ordinance,  which  was  beaten 
by  fourteen  aldermen  voting  as  a  unit  on  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to   lighting  of   streets. 

The  people  of  Milwaukee  voted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority for  the  city  lighting  plant.  A  majority  of 
aldermen  voted  in  favor  of  the  plant,  but  it  took 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  council  to  issue  bonds 
for  its  establishment.  The  fourteen  aldermen  who 
voted  against  it  have  been  dubbed  here  the  "street 
railway  servants." 

The  asphalt  monopoly,  which  for  years,  it  is  said, 
has  looted  the  city,  must  submit  to  a  rigid  investi- 
gation if  reports  around  the  city  hall  are  to  be 
believed. — Chicago  Tribune. 


MUST  PAY  1,200  FINES 


Department    of    Agriculture   to    Enforce   Railroad 
Law  for  Humane  Shipment  of  Cattle. 

Washington. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  papers  in  1,200  suits  to  be 
brought  against  the  railroads  of  the  country,  ask- 
ing that  in  each  case  a  fine  of  $500  be  assessed 
for  a  violation  of  the  so-called  twenty-eight-hour 
law,  providing  for  the  humane  shipment  of  cattle. 
Nearly  every  railroad  from  Maine  to  California 
is  involved.  The  suits  will  be  filed  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States  and  judgments  will  be 
asked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  evidence  against  the  railroads  is  so  clear 
that  the  attorneys  for  many  of  the  big  companies 
have  already  begun  negotiations  with  Secretary 
Wilson  with  a  view  to  having  him  agree  to  com- 
promises. 

The  law  under  which  this  wholesale  suing  is 
to  be  done  has  been  on  the  books  since  1873,  but 
the  railroads  have  never  given  it  much  thought 
and  still  less  observance.  It  requires  railroad  com- 
panies transporting  cattle  from  one  state  to  an- 
other to  unload  the  animals  after  they  have  been 
in  the  cars  for  twenty-eight  hours,  feed  and  water 
them  and  give  them  a  rest  for  at  least  five  hours. 
Failure  to  comply  with  the  law  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500. 

The  statute  heretofore  has  been  practically  a 
dead  letter  because  the  law  advisers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  have  held  that  in  order  to  make 
a  case  against  a  carrier  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  at  least  two  witnesses  and  that 
they  should  have  ridden  with  the  cattle  and  to  be 
able  to  swear  that  they  have  not  been  rested, 
watered  and  fed.  Such  a  construction  of  the  law 
made    a    successful   prosecution    almost   impossible. 

For  many  years  two  inspectors  were  engaged  to 
ride  on  catle  trains.  They  procured  a  few  con- 
victions, but  did  not  improve  conditions.  The  rail- 
roads paid  the  fines  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  ride  on 
every  train. 

A  year  ago  Secretary  Wilson  got  a  new  law 
adviser  in  George  McCabe,  of  Utah.  He  knows 
the  "cow  country"  and  he  started  a  systematic 
investigation  into  the  shipment  of  cattle. 

The  1500  inspectors  and  taggers  in  the  service 
of   the   Bureau    of   Animal   Industry  were   told   to 
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■make  notes,  at  the  point  of  origin  of  big  shipments 
of  cattle,  of  the  name  of  the  shipper  and  number 
of  each  car.  The  inspectors  and  taggers  at  the 
feeding  stations  were  to  record  the  numbers  of 
tne  cars  unloaueu  at  the  stations  and  the  men  at 
the  yards  also  took  more  notes,  together  with  the 
time   of   arrival   of   the   various   ears. 

The  notes  were  all  sent  here.  The  time  of  each 
cattle  train  was  figured  out.  In  a  little  more  than 
«ix  months  evidence  of  about  1,200  violations  was 
on  file.  When  Secretary  Wilson  was  ready  for  the 
railroad  men  he  suggested  that  they  come  to  see 
lim.  They  came, 
and  soon  many 
were  ready  to 
talk  compromise. 

Most  of  the 
railroads  have 
taken  steps  to 
prevent  viola- 
tions of  the  law 
in  the  future. 
Some  of  them 
have  established 
additional  feed- 
ing stations.  The 
Missouri  Pacific, 
against  which 
over  one  hundred 
cases  have  been 
made,  is  depend- 
ing on  increased 
speed  to  save  it 
from  violation  of 
the  law.  —  New 
York  World. 


position  that  the  jury  itself  was  in  a  measure  hos- 
tile to  the  subjects  of  the  graft  charges,  they  as- 
serted that  conviction  of  guilt  should  be  followed 
by  the  maximum  penalties. 

The  eventual  effect  of  the  disclosures,  the  labor 
men  predict,  would  be  advantageous  to  unionism, 
as  the  revelations  would  tend  to  induce  higher 
ideals  in  the  unions  and  would  block  further  at- 
tempts of  unscrupulous  leaders  to  call  strikes  and 
declare  them  off  for  the  benefit  of  their  purses. — 
Chicago   Eecord   Herald. 


PREDICT     UN- 
ION PUBGE. 


'WHEWl      GUESS   I'LL   WAIT   AND   LET  IT  COOL." 

— New  York  Herald. 


Iiabor  Friends 
Say  Indict- 
ments Point 
Way  to  End 
of  Corrupt 

£eign. 

In  the  dis- 
closures  of 
wholesale  graft 
and  corruption 
made  by  the 
June  grand  jury, 
friends  of  trade 
unionism  foresee 
the  death  of  all 
systems  of  pil- 
lage     allied     to 

"  Driscollism "  and  "Sheanism. "  They  assert 
that  the  upheaval  will  result  in  purifying  union 
labor  of  many  of  its  hidden  evils  and  abuses. 

The  report  of  the  grand  jury,  with  its  long  list 
of  indictments,  formed  the  chief  topic  of  informal 
talk  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  yesterday,  prominent  leaders  in  the  organ- 
ization expressing  the  hope  that  for  the  good  of 
unionism  the  indicted  men,  if  found  guilty,  should 
reap  the  full  penalty  provided  by  law. 

Many  of  the  delegates  took  the  attitude  that  in 
the  bribery  cases  punishment  should  be  meted  out 
to  both  Bides,  the  giver  of  the  gold  sharing  the 
same  fate  as  the  recipient.     While  they  took  the 


Cong  r  e  s  s  m  e  n 
Feel  That  Leg- 
islation  Is 
Needed  for 
Protection  o  f 
Public. 

Washington. — 
The  agitation  for 
railway  rate  leg- 
i  si  a  t  i  o  n  has 
turned  the  atten- 
tion of  congress- 
men to  the  sta- 
tus of  the  ex- 
press companies. 
By  a  decision  of 
the  interstate 
commerce  com- 
mission these 
companies  have 
been  exempt 
from  the  control 
of  the  interstate 
commerce  law. 
But  congressmen 
are  now  asking 
themselves  how 
the  express  com- 
panies can  es- 
cape responsibil- 
ity for  acts  made 
criminal  when 
committed  b  y 
railways  or  ship- 
pers. The  express 
company,  some 
contend,  is  neith- 
er one  thing  nor 
the  other.  It  is 
a  common  car- 
rier and  as  such 
should  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  applying  to  common  car- 
riers, or  it  is  just  a  jobbing  shipper  get- 
ting illegal  rates  or  illegal  favors  from  the 
railway  lines  over  which  it  is  doing  busi- 
ness. Now  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Congress  will  demand  that  express  companies  be 
catalogued  in  some  class  so  that  the  public  may 
have  some  protection  and  some  control.  They  must 
consent  to  be  considered  fish,  flesh  or  fowl  and  take 
the  responsibilties  of  the  position. 

One  thing  which  has  angered  certain  congress- 
men and  others  against  the  express  companies  is 
the  way  that  they  have  stood  in  the  light  of  all 
advancement  in  the  United  States  postal  service. 
The   express   companies  are  responsible   more   than 


TO       CONTROL 
EXPRESS 
COMPANIES. 
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any  other  class  of  corporations  for  the  failure  of 
the  parcels  post  idea.  Whenever  it  has  shown 
its  head,  Senator  Piatt  has  been  ready  to  fight. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


MORE  TROUBLE  FOR  WILSON 


OFFICIALS    IN    INDIAN    FRAUDS 


Chickasaw    Governor,    His   Attorneys    and    United 
States  Marshal  Colbert  Involved. 

Washington. — Word  came  to  Washington  re- 
cently of  another  Indian  Territory  upheaval,  and 
what  is  looked  upon  as  a  grave  scandal,  which 
promises  to  further  develop  startling  revelations. 
The  personal  friend  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  comrade  in  the  Eough  Eiders,  Ben  Colbert, 
United  States  marshal,  has  been  indicted  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  at  Ardmore.  Mansfield,  Mc- 
Murray  &  Cornish,  members  of  the  law  firm  which, 
within  the  year  gained  no  little  notoriety  through 
successfully  collecting  a  fee  of  $750,000  for  legal 
services  rendered  to  the  Indians,  were  indicted, 
according  to  the  dispatch  which  has  been  received 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock.  Governor 
Johnson  of  the  Chickasaw  nation  and  Kirby  Purdon 
of  the  Chickasaw  bank  at  Tishomingo  were  also  in- 
dicted, according  to  the  report  here. 

The  information  which  came  to  Mr.  Hitchcock 
indicated  that  the  indictments  were  based  upon 
the  allegation  that  frauds  had  been  committed 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  reissue  of  school 
and  general  fund  warrants  of  the  Chickasaws.  The 
whole  upheaval  is  understood  to  be  a  part  of  the 
personal  work  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who,  against 
strong  protests,  has  held  up  the  payments  on  the 
warrants,  and  has  for  some  weeks  co-operated  with 
alleged  frauds  and  bringing  these  responsible  to 
answer  for  them. 

The  amount  involved  is  said  to  be  more  than 
$100,000,  and  possibly  as  much  as  $200,000.  One 
firm  in  St.  Louis  is  said  to  hold  $60,000  worth  of 
the  warrants,  while  other  firms  are  interested  less 
extensively. 

Last  winter  Congress  appropriated  $300,000  to 
pay  off  the  outstanding  school  warrants  and  general 
fund  of  the  Chickasaw  nation.  When  the  Interior 
Department  began  payment  of  the  warrants  under 
the  appropriation  it  was  discovered  that  a  lot  of 
fraud  had  been  perpetrated  and  further  redemption 
was  supended  pending  an  investigation.  Secretary 
Hitchcock  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  attorney-general 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  special  attorney, 
who  has  been  conducting  an  investigation  for  the 
past  two  months. 

Apparently  the  fraud  consists  in  the  issuance  of 
duplicate  warrants  after  the  originals  had  been 
redeemed.  Secretary  Hitchcock  stated  to-day  that, 
after  having  found  this  condition  of  affairs  to  exist, 
the  department  could  pursue  no  other  course  than 
to  suspend  further  payment  of  the  warrants.  Many 
complaints  have  been  received  at  the  department 
because  of  the   delay  in   redeeming  the  warrants. 

Much  surprise  is  expressed  here  that  the  grand 
jury  indicted  so  many  persons  "high  up"  in  the 
Chickasaw  nation.  An  indictment  was  expected 
in  the  case  of  Purdom,  the  Tishomingo  banker, 
who  absconded  some  time  ago,  and  some  other  more 
or  less  prominent  citizens,  but  it  was  not  thought 
that  the  tribal  governor  and  his  attorneys,  together 
wih  the  United  States  marshal,  would  be  placed 
under  the  ban. — St.  Louis   Globe  Democrat. 


Former   Contractor   Asks   President    to    Order   In- 
vestigation of   "Free   Seed  Graft." 

There  is  more  trouble  in  store  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  department,  and  especially 
for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  through  which 
the  annual  .distribution  of  the  "free  seed  graft" 
is  conducted,  if  a  letter  sent  to  President  Roose- 
velt by  C.  A.  Nellis,  of  New  York,  results  in  a 
presidential  inquiry.     In  this  letter  Mr.  Nellis  says: 

"The  communication  I  sent  you  during  the  spring 
of  1902  concerning  charges  against  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were,  I  believe,  all  referred  to  Sec- 
retary Wilson.  As  he  was  not  likely  to  investigate 
his  official  acts  or  those  of  his  subordinates,  nothing 
very  tangible,  I  imagine,  was  ever  submitted  to  you. 
At  best,  nothing  more  than  an  ex  parte  report 
could  have  been  made,  as  facts  supported  by  abso- 
lute proof  in  our  possession  were  never  called  for, 
though  they  were  offered  to  several  branches  of  the 
government. 

"This  scandal  has  cropped  out  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  public  press,  never  to  be  denied  nor 
explained,    but    always   to    be   smothered. 

"In  the  record  of  case  No.  22,742,  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  of  litigation  growing  out  of  these 
matters,  many  interesting  incidents  are  recorded 
showing  the  narrow  and  inconsistent  methods  re- 
sorted to — not  worthy  the  effort  of  government  of- 
ficials. 

"At  a  hearing  held  in  Boston  the  government 
accepted  witnesses  who  clearly  swore  that  they 
had  been  parties  to  a  conspiracy.  This  testimony 
is  suppressed  by  being  omitted  from  the  printed 
record,  thus  preventing  its  final  submission  to  the 
court. 

"It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  truth 
must  be  established,  and  believing  that  you  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  expose  any  wrongdoing,  no 
matter  where  found  or  when  done,  causes  us  to 
again  appeal  to  you,  asking  that  this  department 
be  investigated  by  disinterested  men  who  are  be- 
yond its  influence." 

"The  'one-man  power'  would  be  most  fully  il- 
lustrated if  details  of  the  seed  distributions  were 
investigated,"  Mr.  Nellis  said  to-day.  "Only  last 
season  the  official  in  charge  of  the  purchases  of 
seeds  stated  he  would  not  divulge  the  source  of 
supply  or  the  prices  paid  by  the  department  for 
seeds,  yet  more  than  $200,000  is  annually  spent  for 
this  'free  seed  graft'  without  any  questions  being 
asked." — New  York  Herald. 


KANSAS  IS  BEPENTINO 


Oil     Producers     Now     Suffer     for     Fighting     the 
Standard. 

Chanute,  Kan. — Gloom  covers  the  oil  fields  of 
Kansas.  The  spirit  of  '76  is  no  longer  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand.  Kansas,  or  at  least  this 
end  of  it,  is  now  inclined  to  be  sorry  it  spoke  so 
harshly  about  Standard  Oil,  and  if  Mr.  Rockefeller 
would  intimate  a  readiness  to  kiss  and  make  up, 
maybe  that  state  refinery  wouldn't  be  built,  after 
all. 

Kansas  felt  plenty  of  confidence  when  it  started 
in  to  fight,  but  it  hadn't  counted  the  cost,  nor  had 
it  much  of  an  idea  of  what  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
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pany  could  do  to  it  when  it  wanted  to.  The  only 
consolation  it  has  is  that  maybe  the  Standard 
would  have  kicked  the  ladder  out  from  under  it, 
anyway. 

Here  is  what  happened:  A  year  ago  the  best 
grade  of  Kansas  oil  brought  $1.35  a  barrel.  Now 
it  costs  57  cents,  and  is  going  lower.  A  year  ago 
fuel  oil  was  easily  disposed  of  at  55  cents  a  barrel. 
Now  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  drug  at  17  cents.  Low 
grade  oils  are  down  to  37  cents,  about  75  cents 
below  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  price  will  drop  still  further. 

With  prices  dropping  steadily,  the  business  of 
drilling  new  wells  has  almost  stopped.  The  pro- 
moters have  folded  up  their  tents  and  left. 

Kansas  oil  is  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
Standard,  whose  favors  are  now  bestowed  on  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  weekly  average  run  out 
of  this  district  has  been  a  tank  for  each  of  the 
properties,   but   the    Standard's    gangers   have    de- 


veloped sudden  and  mysterious  ailments  and  are 
unable  to  work  half  the  time.  Over  in  the  Terri- 
tory the  Standard  is  increasing  tankage  capacity 
and  doubling  daily  runs. 

The  art  of  profanity  is  being  cultivated  by  all 
the  producers,  and  most  of  the  swearing  is  directed 
against  the  Standard.  For  weeks  the  producers 
have  been  declaring  that  the  Standard  was  simply 
loading  up  with  high-grade  Kansas  oil  at  starva- 
tion prices  before  the  fuel  pipe  line  was  completed 
and  the  independent  refineries  got  in  operation. 
When  the  latter  happened  the  Standard  would  have 
a  tremendous  lot  of  oil  it  secured  at  prices  that 
represented  about  the  cost  of  getting  the  oil  to  the 
top  of  the  ground.  If  the  independents  try  to 
compete  with  their  pipe  line  and  their  refineries, 
the  producers  say,  the  Standard  can  cut  the  prices 
to  a  point  where  the  new  companies  will  be  unable 
to  do  anything. — Washington  Post. 


'FEENZIED"  LAWSON  VISITS  KANSAS. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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— Chicago    Becord-Herald. 


Elevation   of   Public   Office 

SECRETARY  ROOT'S  RETURN  TO  THE  CABINET,  MR.  WALLACE'S 
DISMISSAL  FROM  PANAMA,  MR.  DILL'S  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  BENCH,  AND  NUMEROUS  OTHER  INCIDENTS  SHOW 
A  NEW   STATUS  IN  POLITICAL   RESPONSIBILITY. 


It  has  required  but  the  passing  away 
of  a  statesman  such  as  Mr.  Hay  to  im- 
press upon  the  country  the  great  new 
dignity  and  the  profound  importance  that 
has  been  newly  taken  on  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  service.  To  fill  the  empty  Chair 
of  State  has  necessitated  an  appeal  to 
the  deepest  elements  of  patriotism  in  an- 
other statesman  who  had  but  recently  re- 
tired from  the  struggles  of  office  with  the 
hope  of  never  again  having  to  return  to 
them,  and  it  is  doubtless  only  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  President  that  made  the 
appeal  successful.  In  Washington  the  at- 
mosphere now  is  as  it  is  in  times  of  national 
crises,  when  great  men  and  great  motives 
go  hand  in  hand,  when  those  who  cannot 


measure  up  to  the  standard  must  withdraw, 
even  though  it  cost  them  public  respect,  as 
it  seems  to  have  done  in  no  little  degree  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wallace  of  the  Panama  canal. 
Around  a  man  of  the  radical  personality  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  there  can  cluster  only  those 
who,  like  himself,  have  large  concepts  and 
unmistakable  principles. 

Similarly  in  the  executive  offices  of  all 
sorts,  in  the  states  and  cities,  the  demand  is 
for  high  competence  and  fearless  purpose. 
It  is  the  Hochs,  the  Folks,  the  Jeromes,  and 
their  kind  who  are  commanding  public  at- 
tention. It  is  nothing  less  than  their  up- 
rightness and  force  that  will  satisfy  the  com- 
munity's pride  or  the  community's  will.  The 
period  being  one  of  constructive  statecraft, 
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the  standards  of  personal  life  in  politics  are 
correspondingly  i-aised. 


BOOT  ANSWERED  APPEAL 


President  Declares  New  Secretary  Did  Not  Even 
Think  of  Personal  Loss. 

"When  Mr.  Hay's  illness  first  became  known 
it  was  generally  thought  that  Mr.  Taft  would 
become  his  successor,  and  the  functions  del- 
egated to  Mr.  Taft  during  the  president's 
absence  in  the  West  served  but  to  confirm 
the  impression.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Root,  however,  recalls  the  president's  say- 
ing of  him  upon  his  retirement  as  Secretary 
of  War  that  he  was  "the  ablest  cabinet  offi- 
cer in  the  world."  Presumably  it  signi- 
fies, too,  that  Mr.  Taft.  was  more  needed  in 
the  Philippines,  where  it  is  said  the  admin- 
istration of  his  successor  has  not  been  to  the 
President's  satisfaction.  Said  the  press  con- 
cerning Mr.  Root's  nomination: 

The  acceptance  of  Elihu  Eoot  of  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  received  oflScial  confirmation  in  a 
statement  authorized  by  the  President,  and  given 
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SOMETHING     HE      CANNOT 


COMPREHEND. 
— Chicago    Tribune. 


out  at  the  executive  office  at  Oyster  Bay,  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  Mr.  Root  to  succeed 
the  late  John  Hay.  It  was  also  announced  amid 
loud  applause  to  the  teachers'  convention  at  Ash- 
bury  Park  by  the  President  himself. 

The  formal  statement,  which  was  handed  to  the 
press  by  Secretary  Loeb  an  hour  before  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Ocean  Grove,  was  as 
follows: 

"Elihu  Root  has  accepted  the  tender  by  the 
President  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  He  will 
take  the  oath  of  office  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  but 
it  will  necessarily  be  some  little  time  before  he 
closes  up  his  business  affairs.  He  will  not  go  to 
Washington  permanently  until  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. ' '  i 

In  the  speech  at  Ocean  Grove,  besides  eulogizing 
in  the  highest  terms  the  late  Secretary  Hay  and 
his  successor,  the  President's  remarks  took  the  form 
of  a  refutation  of  the  reflections  often  made  against 
the  disinterestedness  of  men  in  American  public 
life.  He  said  that  whenever  a  man  was  needed  in 
some  crisis  he  was  found  and  was  ready  to  serve 
the  republic  without  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  pri- 
vate interest  which  such  service  almost  invariably 
involved. 

"In  asking  Elihu  Root  to  accept  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State,"  the  President  said:  "I  was 
asking  him  to  submit  to  a  very  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  and  I  never  even  thought  of  that  aspect 
of  the  question,  for  I  knew  he  wouldn't  do  so, 
either.  I  knew  that  whatever  other  considerations 
he  had  to  weigh  for  and  against  taking  the  posi- 
tion, the  consideration  of  how  it  would  affect  his 
personal  fortune  would  not  be  taken 
in  account  by  Mr.  Eoot." 

The  audience  broke  into  prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  applause.  When 
silence  was  restored  the  President 
remarked  with  emphasis  on  each 
word:  "And  he  has  accepted." 

The  President  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  gratification  at  again  having 
Mr.  Root  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 
Not  only  did  he  give  public  vent 
to  his  feeling  and  his  sense  of  ap- 
preciation at  the  sacrifice  made  by 
Mr.  Root  in  accepting  the  post,  in 
his  address  at  Ocean  Grove,  but  ev- 
erybody who  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  President  yesterday  could 
not  get  away,  from  the  impression 
that  a  great  burden  had  been  taken 
off  his  mind. 

He  has  been  in  high  spirits  and 
his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles 
which  he  bestowed  liberally  on  ev- 
ery one  who  came  within  his  range 
of  vision  in  the  great  crowds  that 
met  him  at  the  various  transfer 
points  on  his  trip  to  Ocean  Grove. 
As  to  his  suggestion  that  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  by  Mr.  Root  there  was  bound 
up  a  political  bargain  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  was  to  be  groomed  from 
now  on  for  the  presidential  race  in 
1908,  and  that  the  fullest  support  of 
the  Administration  would  be  thrown 
in  on  his  behalf,  it  was  asserted  at 
Oyster  Bay  last  night  that  this  was 
the  merest  surmise. 
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Mr.  Boot,  it  was  said  there,  was  swayed  wholly 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  did  not  determine 
to  accept  the  post  offered  him  in  the  direct  manner- 
of -fact,  business-like  way  that  would  be  in  keeping 
with  such  a  bargain,  but  consulted  earnestly  with 
other  friends  on  the  train,  among  them  a  prom- 
inent ex-Cabinet  oflBcial,  who  joined  his  plea  to  the 
appeal  made  by  the  President  to  the  patriotism  of 
Mr.   Root. — New  York   Times. 


TAFT  DENOUNCES  WALLACE 


Chief     Engineer     of      Panama     Canal      Commis- 
sion    Has     Been     Forced     Out. 

Secretary  Taft's  sharp  public  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Wallace  in  dismissing  him  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama  canal  is  apt  to  become 
historic  in  the  documents  and  facts  bearing 
upon  the  growth  of  official  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility within  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  given  in  full: 

Washington.— Why  John  F.  Wallace  tendered  his 
resignation  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  as  a  member  of  the  governing  committee  of 
the  Isthmus  Canal  Commission  was  explained  in 
detail  recently  in  a  statement  made  public  by 
secretary  of  War  Taft,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
Mr.  Taft,  Chairman  Shonts  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion, William  Nelson  Cromwell  of  New  York,  who 
according  to  the  statement  has  ' '  been  charged  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  with  gen- 
eral advisory  duties  in  all  Panama  Canal  affairs," 
and  Colonel  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Insular  Affairs,  spent  all  day. 

Mr.  Wallace  accepted  an  offer  of  the  presidency 
of  a  New  York  holding  company,  the  name  of 
which  has  not  been  disclosed,  at  a  salary  of  between 
$60,000  and  $65,000  a  year,  asked  permission  to 
come  home  from  the  Isthmus  without  letting  the 
Administration  know  that  he  intended  to  resign. 
According  to  Secretary  Taft's  statement,  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  the  evening  of  June  22,  and 
Secretary  Taft  made  appointment  for  a  conference 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  25th,  at  the  Manhattan 
Hotel,  in  New  York  city,  the  secretary  being  then 
en  route  to  New  Haven  and  Boston.  The  con- 
ference took  place  as  arranged.  There  were  present 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Crom- 
well. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  part  of  the  interview 
would  be  personal  to  himself  and  part  would  con- 
cern the  general  canal  work  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
secretary  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Wallace  'a  suggestion  that 
he  first  speak  of  the  personal  matters.  Mr.  Wallace 
then  said  that  a  few  days  before  he  sent  the  above 
cable  to  the  secretary,  he  had  received  a  cable 
from  prominent  business  men  in  New  York  asking 
if  he  would  consider  an  offer  to  accept  an  import- 
ant position  in  New  York,  and  that  he  had  cabled 
in  reply  that  it  was  "simply  a  question  of  terms 
and  conditions"  and  that  he  had  requested  partic- 
ulars, that  the  particulars  came,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  definite  offer  of  a  position  as  president  of  a 
large  holding  company,  controlling  several  other 
corporations,  with  certain  stock  benefits  and  other 
advantages  to  himself,  which,  with  the  salary  made 
it  equivalent  to  $50,000  a  year;  that  he  did  not  at 
once  accept  the  offer,  but  delayed  it  for  a  few  days, 
in    order   to    cable   the   Secretary   of   War,    during 


which  the  parties  increased  their  proposals  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  a  year,  making  it  equivalent 
to  $60,000  or  $65,000. 

He  stated  that  the  position  was  an  especially 
attractive  one  and  such  as  he  had  only  hoped  to 
obtain  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  and  thus 
only  after  years  of  further  service  on  the  Isthmus; 
that  the  duties  of  the  new  position  were  especially 
agreeable  and  afforded  opportunities  to  make  money 
through  investments,  etc.;  futher  that  the  position 
was  such  a  good  one  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
he  could  decline  it;  that  life  on  the  Isthmus  was 
lonely  and  accompanied  with  risk  to  himself  and 
wife  and  was  another  reason  for  accepting  a  bet- 
ter offer;  but  that  his  new  duties  would  not  require 
all  of  his  attention  for  the  next  two  months,  and 
that  the  parties  had  agreed  that  he  could  close 
up  his  canal  work  in  the  meantime,  always  provided 
it  did  not  take  him  from  New  York  to  the  Isthmus. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wallace's  general  state- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  War  said  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Wallace,  I  am  inexpressly  disappointed,  not 
only  because  you  have  taken  this  step,  but  because 
you  seem  so  utterly  insensible  of  the  significance 
of  your  conduct.  You  come  with  the  bald  announce- 
ment that  you  quit  your  task  at  a  critical  moment, 
on  the  eve  of  important  work  and  in  the  midst 
of  reorganization  plans  under  which  you  accepted 
your  position,  with  your  department  unperfected 
in  organization,  and  when  you  know,  too,  that  my 
public  duties  call  me  to  the  Philippines  for  several 
months. 

"I  must  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  when 
you  were  employed  by  the  commission  a  litle  over 
a  year  ago  you  were  only  receiving  $15,000  per 
annum  under  your  formier  position,  and  that  your 
salary  was  fixed  at  the  sum  demanded  by  yourself, 
$25,000.  That  was  for  constant  service  on  the 
Isthmus,  where  the  construction  work  was  to  be 
performed  and  your  services  were  required.  You 
knew  the  risks  to  yourself  and  to  your  family,  if 
they  went  with  you,  in  the  work  you  assumed  an 
obligation  to  do.  If  you  had  not  desired  the  position 
you  need  not  have  sought  nor  accepted  it,  but  I 
understood  that  quite  contrary  was  the  case. 

"I  can  refer  more  positively  to  recent  events 
within  my  own  knowledge.  When  the  President 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  reorganization  of  the 
former  commission,  you  were  consulted  in  the 
frankest  manner  about  every  feature  of  the  re- 
organization and  were  encouraged  freely  to  express 
your  opinions.  Indeed,  your  voluntary  suggestions 
from  the  Isthmus  embraced  the  proposal  that  you 
yourself  be  made  a  member  of  the  commission  and 
chief  engineer  on  the  Isthmus.  The  substance  of 
the  plan  of  reorganization,  as  afterward  embodied 
in  the  President's  executive  order  of  April  1,  was 
cabled  to  you  by  me,  and  you  cabled  me  your  fullest 
approval  of  it  and  your  thanks,  for  it  included 
the  appointment  of  yourself  as  a  Commissioner 
as  you  had  solicited,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

"The  new  plan  of  organization  was  warmly 
accepted  and  indorsed  by  you  when  you  arrived 
at  Washington,  and  you  expressed  your  hearty  ap- 
proval of  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  not 
only  to  the  President  and  myself,  but  to  members  of 
the  commission  and  its  counsel,  and  just  before 
sailing  for  the  Isthmus  you  spoke  to  me  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  what  had  been  done  in  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  canal  work  and  in  the  positions  which 
had  been  given  you.  You  co-operated  for  all  those 
weeks  in  the  work  of  reorganization  and  accepted 
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Redrawn  by  F.  F.  Buss. 


FAREWELL   TO   THE   PILOT. 
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the  position  assigned  you  under  the  President's 
order  of  April  1.  The  President  and  myself  relied 
on  this  fact  in  making  these  plans,  and  other  mem- 
bers were  selected  with  that  view. 

"Now,  within  twelve  days  after  your  arrival 
upon  the  Isthmus  you  send  me  a  cable  which,  read 
in  the  light  of  what  you  say  to-day,  signifies  your 
practical  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  another  position 
inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  your  duties 
on  the  Isthmus.  I  am  astonished  that  you  should 
be  disregardful  of  the  splendid  opportunities  of 
the  position  which  would  have  made  you  famous  the 
world  over  by  the  honorable  performance  of  your 
duties  of  chief  engineer. 

"For  mere  lucre  you  change  your  position  over 
night  without  thought  of  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  you  place  your  Government  by  this  action; 
when  the  engineering  forces  on  the  Isthmus  are 
left  without  a  real  head  and  your  department  is 
not  perfected  in  organization;  when  the  advisory 
board  of  engineers  is  to  assemble  under  call  of  the 
President  within  two  months  and  when  I  am  de- 
parting for  the  Philippines  on  public  duty. 

"All  this  you  knew  as  well  as  I  know  it,  but  it 
has  not  had  the  least  influence  upon  your  action — 
you  have  thought  of  yourself  and  yourself  alone. 
I  consider  that  by  every  principle  of  honor  and 
duty  you  were  bound  to  treat  the  subject  differ- 
ently. You  have  permitted  the  President  and  all 
of  us  to  proceed  in  full  confidence  that  you  would 
perform  the  functions  of  chief  engineer,  and  now 
in  an  hour  you  drop  your  great  duties  and  throw 
them  back  upon  us  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  and  all  this  for  your  personal  advan- 
tage solely. 

"Mr.  Wallace,  I  do  not  agree  with  your  idea 
of  your  rights,  nor  with  your  idea  as  to  your  du- 
ties. I  do  not  agree  that  the  President's  original 
order  giving  him  the  right  to  dicharge  an  un- 
faithful Commissioner  gave  you  the  right  to  aban- 
don your  duties  at  a  critical  moment.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  that  original  order,  you  accepted  the 
duties  of  chief  engineer  on  the  Isthmus  under  the 
recent,  the  second  order  of  April  1,  which  was 
made  in  co-operation  with  you  and  to  suit  your 
views.  More  than  this,  your  duty  in  the  premises 
is  not  measured  by  your  mere  legal  contractual 
rights. 

"It  shoud  be  measured  by  the  high  obligation  of 
a  public  oflScer  with  a  sacred  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; it  should  be  his  honor  and  pleasure  to 
serve.  You  were,  therefore,  in  honor  bound  by  all 
that  has  preceded  to  continue  to  perform  your 
duties  upon  the  isthmus  until  such  time — a  year  at 
least — as  would  have  afforded  us  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  select  a  competent  successor  and  pre- 
pare him  for  the  great  duties  of  that  ofiice. 

"You  make  not  the  least  complaint  against  your 
associates,  superior  or  inferior  (I  know  of  no  pos- 
sible ground  for  any),  you  are  influentced  solely 
by  your  personal  advantage." — Associated  Press. 


FBOM  COBPOBATION  TO  BENCH 


James  B.  Dill  Forsakes  a  Bich  Practice  for  Public 
Service. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  "Wallace  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Root,  was  published 
the  fact  that  Mr.  James  B.  Dill,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  corporation  lawyers 


of  the  United  States,  had  accepted  nomina- 
tion to  the  bench  of  New  Jersey  and  relin- 
quished the  enormous  earnings  of  his  prac- 
tice because  of  his  protest  against  the  grow- 
ing corruptness  of  the  class  of  law  with 
which  he  dealt.  Subsequent  information 
showed  that  only  a  portion  of  his  practice 
was  relinquished  and  that  he  was  in  suffi- 
ciently independent  position  to  disegard  the 
consequent  loss ;  but  the  sentiment  which  ac- 
tuated him  remained  as  published,  and  the 
incident  gave  a  strong  thrill  to  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  rehabilitation  of  conscience 
among  the  wealthy  and  their  professional 
entourage. 

James  B.  Dill,  one  of  the  foremost  corporation 
lawers  of  America,  was  appointed  recently  by 
Governor.  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  that  state,  the  home 
of  trusts.  He  surrenders  an  income  of  $300,000  a 
year  from  his  law  practice  to  become  a  judge  with 
a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year.  His  last  private  act 
was  to  refuse  a  retainer  of  $25,000  offered  by  an  in- 
surance financier. 

No  personal  event  of  recent  times  has  occasioned 
so  much  comment  in  the  Wall  street  region  as  this 
appointment  and  its  acceptance. 

The  capitalists,  the  promoters,  the  bankers,  the 
brokers  and  even  his  brother  corporation  lawyers, 
when  the  news  reached  them,  ejaculated  this  one 
question,  "Whyf" 

According  to  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Dill,  the  step 
from  the  riches  of  corporation  law  to  the  com- 
parative dignified  poverty  of  the  bench  was  taken 
after  mature  thought,  in  which  the  recent  scandals 
of  high  finance  and  the  demands  made  upon  lawyers 
to  save  capitalistic  clients  from  the  law  had  weighty 
influence  upon  his  decision.  The  man  who  made 
trusts  in  their  legal  form  is  now  to  be  the  judge  of 
their  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Having  accepted  the  appointment  to  the  bench, 
Mr.  Dill's  lips  are  sealed  concerning  his  intentions, 
but  as  an  associate,  speaking  for  him,  said  yester- 
day to  The  World: 

' '  Mr.  Dill  goes  on  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
not  as  a  friend  of  corporations,  but  as  a  stern  and 
fearless  judge.  As  the  author  of  the  corporation 
law  of  New  Jersey,  he  knows  every  phase  of  the 
trust  question.  As  counsel  during  recent  years  for 
many  vast  corporations,  he  is  acquainted  with  their 
legal  possibilities  and  their  limitations. 

"The  matter  of  income  does  not  enter  into  the 
case.  Mr.  Dill  has  made  all  the  money  he  needs 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  the 
mere  accumulation  of  wealth  has  no  attraction  for 
him.  The  salary  of  an  entire  year  as  judge  he 
often  has  made  in  a  single  day  of  law  practice. 
The  honor  of  a  place  in  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  more  than  compensates  for  the  monetary  loss. 
"But  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  serious  question 
than  money  or  position  involved  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Dill  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
corporation  lawyer  must  decide  upon  which  side  he 
will  ally  himself,  whether  on  the  side  of  honesty, 
of  law  and  justice  or  with  the  financial  schemers 
who  grow  more  defiant  of  law  each  year  and  make 
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demands  upon  their  lawyers  for  services  that  con- 
flict with  conscientious  scruples. 

"Under  such  conditions  the  opportunity  to  lay 
aside  law  practice  with  his  name  untarnished  by 
connection  with  any  questionable  undertaking  and 
to  take  up  a  position  where  the  unscrupulous  frenzy 
of  present-day  finance  can  be  checked  was  one  to 
be  welcomed  and  gladly  accepted." — New  York 
World. 


MILITIA  TO  STOP  BOOKMAKING 


Folk  Decides  to  Use  Soldiers,  but  the  Sheriff  Gets 
in  First. 

Old  regimes  such  as  those  which  existed 
in  Missouri  prior  to  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Polk  do  not  perish  easily.  The  call  they 
make  upon  the  character  of  those  who  at- 
tempt reforms  is  shown  in  the  following  dis- 
patch covering  one  phase  of  Mr.  Polk's  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  recent  statute  against  race 
track  gambling: 

St.  Louis.,  Mo. — Gov.  Folk  recently  stated  that 
he  would  call  out  one  or  more  companies  of  the 
State  militia  to  put  a  stop  to  poolselling  at  the 
Delmar  racetrack.  This  decision  was  reached  af- 
ter a  conference  with  State  Attorney  Hadley  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  under  the  constitution 
the  Governor  had  the  right  to  call  out  militia  to 
enforce  the  laws  where  the  civil  authorities  failed 
or  refused  to  enforce  them. 

A  time  limit  of  twenty-four  hours  was  set,  after 
which  troops  would  be  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
this  miniature  rebellion,  with  orders  to  stop  further 
violations  of  the  law  at  any  cost. 

To  forestall  the  contemplated  raid  by  troops, 
Sheriff  Herpel  of  St.  Louis  county,  in  which  the 
race  track  is,  made  a.  so-called  raid  on  the  book- 
makers, capturing  Charles  Cella  and  seizing  his 
cash  box,  dope  sheet,  etc.  The  raid  was  made  when 
the  first  race  was  being  run. 

When  Cella  was  placed  under  arrest  there  was  a 
skurrying  among  the  bookmakers,  and  the  cash  re- 
ceipts and  sheets  on  which  bets  were  recorder  were 
spirited  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  cash  box 
of  Bookmaker  Shannon,  which  was  seized  by  the 
Sheriff.  The  raid  put  a  stop  to  all  further  betting 
during  the  day,  those  who  had  winning  tickets  on 
the  first  race  being  unable  to  get  them  cashed.  The 
.■jockey  club  announced  tonight  that  there  would  be 
racing  tomorrow,  stating  that  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  gambling  feature  of  the  game. — New 
York  Sun. 


HANLY    SCORES    KBITEGEB 


Indiana    Oovemor    Replies    Tartly    to    Michigan 
City. 

In  a  less  spectacular  manner  than  has 
been  the  necessary  lot  of  Mr.  Folk,  the  new 
governor  of  Indiana  has  been  proceeding  to 
reforms  that  are  both  vital  and  sweeping, 
and  has  been  meeting  with  an  opposition 
quite  as  exacting  as  that  of  his  southern 


neighbor.  Something  of  the  character  with 
which  he  meets  the  situation  is  shown  in  the 
following : 

Michigan  City,  Ind. — Gov.  J.  Prank  Hanly  has 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Police  Commissioner  E. 
J.  Krueger,  who  resigned  by  telegraphic  request  re- 
cently. 

At  that  time  Gov.  Hanly  wired  Mr.  Krueger  ask- 
ing if  the  Sunday  closing  laws  were  being  en- 
forced. The  reply  the  democratic  member  of 
the  board  sent  was  that  he  "was  a  dry  goods  mer- 
chant and  not  a  detective."  When  the  request  for 
his  resignation  came  back  Krueger  wrote  a  sar- 
castic letter  to  the  governor,  laying  down  his 
office. 

The  letter  from  the  governor,  which  is  in  similar 
vein,  follows: 

"This  incident 'would  close  with  the  acceptance 
of  your  resignation  but  for  the  character  of  the 
letter  written  by  you  to  me  and  given  by  you  to 
the  public  press. 

"In  your  letter  you  speak  of  "privileges"  en- 
joyed by  you,  as  police  commissioner,  under  former 
administrations.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  at  all  concerned  about  former  administrations. 
I  am  content  to  let  the  'dead  past  bury  its  dead.' 
But  I  am  profoundly  concerned  as  to  the  official 
conduct  of  persons  who  hold  commissions  under 
the    present    administration. 

' '  The  law  devolves  upon  the  governor  of  the  state 
responsibility  not  only  for  his  own  acts,  but  for 
the  acts  of  every  person  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration who  holds  a  commission  from  him.  Un- 
der the  present  administration  there  are  no  'privi- 
leges.' Disregard  of  official  obligation  will  insure^ 
removal  in  every  instance  as  soon  as  I  learn  of 
such  disregard  and  as  quickly  as  electricity  can 
carry  the  order. 

"I  had  the  honor  to  send  you  a  telegram  touch- 
ing a  certain  alleged  neglect  of  your  official  duty- 
and  concerning  a  matter  about  which  I  had  both 
the  legal  and  the  moral  right  to  inquire  and  be 
informed.  Your  answer  was  of  such  a  character 
as  to  cause  me  to  believe  that  you  had  at  best  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  obligations  devolving  up- 
on you  as  a  member  of  the  board,  and  your  letter 
confirms  that  belief. 

No  Thinking  Required;   Enforce  Iiaws. 

"I  also  beg  to  suggest  that  no  executive  officer 
has  a  right  to  do  any  'thinking'  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  wisdom  of  existing  laws.  The  general 
assembly  of  the  state  has  ?ilready  done  that  for 
him.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  the  law  is,  and 
that  his  obligation  requires  him  to  enforce  it. 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  'the  citizens  of 
Michigan  City  should  be  allowed  to  say  how  police 
matters  should  be  conducted,'  or  that  a  member 
of  the  police  board  has  a  right  'to  give  the  people 
of  Michigan  City  what  they  want,'  unless  the 
people  of  Michigan  City  want  the  law  enforced 
impartially  against  all  men  and  choose  to  say 
that  it  shall  be  so  enforced. 

"The  people  of  no  city  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
have  a  right  to  say  that  the  laws  of  a  state,  duly 
and  solemnly  enacted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  state,  shall  be  suspended 
or  violated.  They  have  no  more  right  to  so  de- 
termine than  the  citizens  of  a  ward  in  any  par- 
ticular city  would  have  to  determine  that  as  to 
them  and  their  ward  the  law  should  not  be  en- 
forced, nor  than  the  citizens  of  a  precinct  in  a 
ward  would  have  to  exercise  such  right,  nor  than 
an  individual   citizen   would   have   to   resolve   that 
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so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  law  would  not  be 
enforced   against   him. 

"If  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  statements 
above  made  are  'puritanical,'  then  I  am  content 
to  be  a  Puritan.  You  state  that  the  city  will  be 
the  loser  by  an  'honest  and  impartial  enforcement 
of  the  law.'  I  don't  think  so.  I  am  quite  sure, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  the  loser  by  a 
failure  to  enforce  the  law.  A  striking  example  of 
this  is  presented,  even  as  I  write,  in  another  city 
of  the  state,  in  the  failure  of  a  banking  institution 
caused  by  a  trusted  official  gambling  away  the 
assets  of  the  institution  in  dens  of  vice  permitted 
to  exist  by  officials  who,  like  yourself,  seem  to 
believe  that  the  'business  interests'  of  the  city 
require  a  wide  open  policy.  It  will  require  much 
argument  to  convince  the  thousands  of  people  who 
lose  their  all  in  this  failure  that  they  have  pros- 
pered by  such  a  policy. 

"In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are 
most  unfortunate  in  citing  the  ministers  of  your 
city  as  sponsors  for  your  position  and  sentiments. 
I  have  evidence  on  my  desk  of  such  a  character  as 
to  convince  me  that  they  are  unwilling  to  assume 
any   such   responsibility. 

In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  you  are  'tired,' 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  I  am  convinced  that  you 
are  'tired' — too  'tired,'  in  fact,  to  do  your  duty 
in  the  office  you  held,  and  for  that  reason  I  asked 
for  your  resignation.  "—J.  FRANK  HANLY,  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana. — Chicago  Tribune. 


FOLK  ANSWERS  JEBOME 


The  Gtovemor  Talks  of  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Laws. 

If  there  is  any  one  principle  which  may 
be  said  to  be  universal  in  the  new  state  and 
national  spirit,  it  is  the  one  which  declares 
that  existing  statutes  shall  be  enforced.  Ad- 
herence to  this  principle  put  Mr.  Roosevelt 
into  the  presidency,  and  it  is  this  principle 
which  all  the  greater  public  officials  of  the 
day  are  carrying  out.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  following  statement 
of  controversy  between  Gov.  Polk  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jerome : 

Jefferson  City. — The  attention  of  Governor  Folk 
has  been  called  to  the  statements  made  in  Kansas 
City  by  District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New  York 
in  opposition  to  Sunday  closing  of  saloons. 

Governor  Folk  said  in  part: 

"Mr.  Jerome  is  entitled  to  his  views  the  same 
as  any  other  citizen.  Though  I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration.  He  has  done  much  good 
work  in  New  York.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
knowingly  give  the  lawless  element  the  encourage- 
ment that  they  claim  to  derive  from  his  interview. 

"Mr.  Jerome  is  mistaken  when  he  says  the 
dramshop  law  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  It  is  most  effectively  enforced  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  been  for  months.  It 
is  also  enforced  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph. 
The  results  have  been  to  decrease  Sunday  crime 
in  these  cities  by  about  50  per  cent.  The  only 
county  in  the  State  where  the  law  is  violated  to  any 
extent  is   in   St.   Louis   eounty,   which   is   separate 


and  distinct  from  the  law-abiding  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  should  not  be  confused. 

"  'It  is  political  suicide  to  enforce  these  laws,' 
says  Mr.  Jerome.  An  executive  official  should  not 
ask,  is  it  popular,  is  it  good  government,  but 
is  it  good  law  and  if  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  it  out. 
He  swears  to  support  the  law,  not  public  sentiment. 
The  law-abiding  are  in  a  vast  majority,  and  look- 
ing at  it  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  politics, 
it  is  better  policy  to  serve  the  lawful.  If  this 
were  not  so  government  by  people  would  be  a 
failure. 

"If  an  official  were  to  allow  a  law  to  be  ignored 
because  it  is  unpopular  in  his  opinion,  then  each 
official  would  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  laws  at  all  would  be  enforced.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  lead  to  absolute  anarchy.  In  other 
regards  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Jerome  and  myself.  He  thinks  that  disregard 
of  one  law  begets  contempt  for  all  law.  This  is 
true.  There  is  entirely  too  little  respect  for  the 
majority  of  the  laws.  There  has  been  entirely  too 
much  of  making  of  laws  to  please  the  moral  ele- 
ment and  then  not  enforcing  them  to  please  the  im- 
moral. Laws  that  cannot  be  enforced  should  be 
removed  from  the  statute  books  and  the  laws  that 
are  on  the  statute  books  should  be  carried  out  if 
possible. ' ' — Kansas    City   Times. 


SHEA'S  BEIGN   KEAB  END 


Teamsters  Bevolt,  Funds  Exhausted,  Leaders  Leave 
City,  President  Powerless. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  character  of  distinctly 
public  office  is  spreading  to  the  quasi-public 
offices  such  as  the  heads  of  popular  organiza- 
tions.    Witness   the  following: 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  appeared  recently 
to  President  Cornelius  P.  Shea.  With  the  strikers 
in  revolt,  the  funds  of  the  teamsters'  union  ex- 
hausted, and  his  "faithful"  lieutenants  at  odds 
with  the  management  of  the  strike.  Shea  had  a 
definite  vision  of  the  end  of  his  three  months' 
reign  in  Chicago. 

Two  "rump"  meetings  of  strikers  were  held  in 
the  evening.  They  were  the  climax  to  a  "blue" 
day,  in  which  the  signs  of  decay  came  thick  and 
fast,  eliciting  from  many  of  the  more  optimistic 
leaders  the  admission  that  Shea  and  his  strike 
were  sinking  gradually  but  surely  into  deep  mire. 

Discontented  members  of  the  express  drivers 
voiced  their  dissatisfaction  at  Bricklayers'  hall. 
While  this  meeting  was  in  progress  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  striking  State  street  drivers  gath- 
ered at  145  Randolph  street  and  threatened  to 
desert  Shea  and  return  to  work. 

Want  forced  the  strikers  to  the  verge  of  revolt. 
During  the  day  2000  strikers  clamored  in  vain  for 
weekly  pay  at  their  headquarters.  The  frugal 
"benefits"  of  the  preceding  week  having  been  spent, 
the  men  were  in  serious  financial  straits.  Some  of 
them  even  were  without  carfare.  In  this  condi- 
tion they  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  to  allay  which 
required  the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Shea 
and  his  assistants. 

With  the  fourth  of  July  at  hand  the  situation 
for  the  men  was  made  more  unbearable.  Although 
the  officials  worked  hard  to  scrape  together  suffi- 
cient funds  and  prophesied  that  the   delayed  pay 
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Redrawn  by  F.   F.  Russ. 
A  MONUMENT  WHICH  WILL  NOT  BE  BUILT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

— Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 
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day  might  be  met  in  time  to  furnish  the 
men  with  holiday  money,  there  were  immediate 
prospects  that  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
weekly  allowances  of  $7  will  be  forthcoming. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


TAFT  TO   THE   BESCUE 


Breakdown  in  Civil  Government  of  the  Philippines 
Seems  to  he  at  Hand. 

Washington. — Imminence  of  an  absolute  break- 
down in  the  civil  government  of  the  PhUippines  is 
what  is  taking  Secretary  Taft  to  the  insular  pos- 
sessions. Gov.  Wright  has  not  been  able  to  get 
along  with  the  elements  of  natives  that  would  en- 
able him  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  governor  has  lost  the  influence  which  his 
predecessor  possessed  over  the  natives  and  unless 
Taft  succeeds  in  restoring  the  old  relations  the 
early  retirement  of  Gov.  Wright  must  follow  the 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  secretary. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  the  governor's  course 
is  a  refusal  of  the  native  property  owners  to  pay 
taxes  laid  by  the  new  rulers  of  the  country.  Be- 
fore the  Americans  came  there  were  no  such  things 
as  land  and  internal  revenue  taxes.  Taft  was  able 
to  "jolly"  leading  natives  into  paying  them,  al- 
though it  went  much  against  the  grain.  Taft's 
way  of  getting  disagreeable  things  done  was  to 
get  an  influential  native  into  his  office  and  per- 
suade him  that  by  doing  as  the  Americans  wanted 
him  to  do  he  was  really  serving  his  own  interests 
best.  He  was  making  himself  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  end  would  be  just  as  influential 
as  he  had  been  under  the  weak  Spanish  regime. 
It  was  all  a  goverment  by  "jolly." 

The  Wright  way  has  been  entirely  different. 
The  Wright  way  has  been  to  point  to  the  laws 
made  by  the  legislative  body  and  suggest  to  the 
balky  native  that  he  could  read  or  hire  some  one 
who  could,  and  that  his  business  was  to  do  what 
was  commanded  in  the  statutes.  That  way  of  gov- 
erning has  been  unsuccessful. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


KNOX  IS  NEW  BOSS 


Beside  the  Pittsburg  Lawyer  Stands  H.   C.  Prick 
as   a   Dominating   Figure. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  great  political  revolution 
has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Penrose, 
who  has  tried  to  fill  the  shoes  of  Matthew  S.  Quay, 
has  proved  inadequate.  The  new  leader  of  Penn- 
sylvania republicans  is  Senator  P.  C.  Knox,  and 
standing  with  him  is  Henry,  C.  Frick,  who  is  a 
great  dominating  feature  in  Pennsylvania  today. 

When  the  disclosures  affecting  the  Philadelphia 
city  government  were  made,  a  few  weeks  ago  Israel 
W.  Durham  over  night  ceased  to  be  the  dominating 
factor  in  Philadelphia  politics. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  so  used  to  "boss"  rule 
that  it  was  by  common  consent  accepted  that  no 
matter  what  happened  the  titular  "boss"  should 
continue  in  power.  The  titular  "boss"  in  this 
case  was  United  States  Senator  Boise  Penrose,  on 
whom  it  was  generally  understood  the  mantle  of 
M.  S.  Quay  had  fallen. 

Senator   Penrose   has   exercised   the   prerogatives 


of  Quay  and  still  believes  himself  the  power  in  the 
state.  This  impression  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
the  state,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Penrose 
has  ceased  to  be  "  boss ' '  and  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  complexion  of  the  party  in  the  state, 
which  can  only  be  disclosed  by  future  events. 

Senator  Knox  has  been  besought  by  the  distract- 
ed Pennsylvania  Eepublieans  to  become  their  lead- 
er. He  has  always  declined.  Yet  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  posted  politicians  in  the  state  it  is  inevi- 
table that  he  should  step  into  the  breach  and  be- 
come at  least  the  titular  leader,  with  Mr.  Frick 
behind  him. — New  York  Herald. 


'DRAFTING"    A    CANDIDATE 


An  Alleged  Happening  of  the  Last  Kansas   Cam- 
■   paign   Becalled. 

Bent  Murdock  says  that  Kansas  will  never  again 
"draft"  a  candidate.  Can  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ben- 
ton tell  us  when  Kansas  did  "draft"  onef  Has 
Murdock  still  got  the  idea  that  Hoch  did  not  want 
to  run  for  governor? — Salina  Daily  Journal. 

We  have  no  belief  about  Hoch  and  never  had, 
although  we  at  one  time  thought  we  had.  We  re- 
call very  distinctly  a  certain  "meeting"  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Throop  hotel,  Topeka — we  called  the 
meeting.  There  were  forty-seven  men  from  thirty- 
five  counties  present.  Hoch  had  "writ"  and  print- 
ed "his  piece"  in  which  he  said  "Your  Candidate 
I  Cannot  Be;"  and  we  were  up  a  stump.  It  was 
near  midnight,  when  Stubbs  said,  ' '  We  '11  draft 
him,"  and  he  fell  onto  the  long  distance — "Burr- 
r-r-r-r. "  Hoch,  who  was  at  his  home  in  Marion, 
had  wound  the  clock,  put  out  the  cat,  said  his 
prayers  and  gone  to  bed. 

These  were  parlous  moments.  "King  again — 
ring  hard,"  said  Stubbs,  and  in  a  moment  a  far- 
away "hello"  came  from  "Ed"  Hoch.  "Say 
Ed,"  roared  Stubbs,  "we're  going  to  'draft'  you 
and  you  don't  have  to  accept  or  decline.  We're 
all  here  and  we  mean  business. "  "  Who  is  there 
with  you?"  "Well,  here's  Bill  and  Joe  and  Tom 
and  Bent  and  Harry  and  Diek  and  Ed  and  George 
and  Steve  and  Fremont  and  Sam  and  Ike  and  Jake 
and  Dave  and  John — all  the  boys. ' '  Hoch,  aside — - 
' '  say,  wife,  please  bring  my  overcoat  and  shoes — 
it's  awful  cold  standing  here  in  my  nightie." 
"Say,  Ross,"  chirruped  up  Hoch,  "the  fact  is  as^ 
you  know — ahem — that  as  I  print  a  little  dinkey 
paper  in  a  little  dinkey  town,  ahem,  you  know,  I 
can't  afford  to  make — make  the  race — haven't  the 
money,  don't  you  know,  to  make  the  campaign."' 
"Money!"  exclaimed  the  forty-seven  boys  in  con- 
cert, and  forty-seven  hands  went  down  after  forty- 
seven  pocket^ — or  check  books  and  in  forty-seven 
seconds  Ross  roared  back:  "Hello,  Ed,  say  Ed,  do 
you  hear  mef  The  boys  have  put  out  steen  hundred 
dollars  on  the  table  and  I'll  straddle  the  blind. 
What  do  you  say  now,  Edf"  "O,  this  is  so  sud- 
den," replied  Ed,  who  had  at  last  gotten  his  tel- 
ephone voice.  Hoch,  aside — "Say,  wif ey-sif ey, . 
I've  got  to  run  for  governor;  no  way  out  of  it;  ex- 
penses all  paid  and  the  boys  are  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer." "Hello,  Ross,  seein'  it's  you  and  the  ■ 
boys,  you  know — say,  Ross,  do  you  hear  me — and 
say,  Ross,  just  tell  the  boys  it's  a  go  and  I'll  be 
up  in  the  morning.  Good  night" — "good  night."" 
Haw,  Haw,  Haw.  If  that  wasn't  "drafting"  a 
candidate  for  governor  what  was  itt — Eldorado  Re-- 
publican. 
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From    Speculation    to    Economy 

EVIDENCES  THAT  THE  ERA  OF  RECKLESSNESS  IS  GIVING 
WAY  TO  A  PERIOD  OF  STUDIED  MONETARY  CONSERVA- 
TISM IN  AFFAIRS  BOTH  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  PRIVATE. 
—NEW  REVENUE  LAWS  IN  CONGRESS. 


It  would  be  impossible  for  scandals  of  the 
scope  of  the  Equitable 's  to  pass  without  al- 
most fundamental  influence  upon  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  They  typify  the  limits 
to  which  the  speculative  frenzy  of  having 
over-much  money,  easily  gained,  may  drive 
even  the  strongest  minds.     And  they  begin 


to  serve,  accordingly,  to  lead  the  way  back 
to  simpler  days  and  safer  principles. 

The  passion  is  no  longer  for  quick  and 
miraculous  money-making.  It  is  much  more 
for  safe  and  permanent  investment  and  se- 
curer sources  of  income.  La'vVson  has  put 
frenzied  finance  into  evil  repute,  has  made 
the  stock  market  seem  as  good  a  thing  to 
keep  away  from  as  a  den  of  thieves;  and 
the  gambling  of  political  corruption  has  been 
relegated  by  all  circles  to  the  unregretable 
past. 

As  the  President  has  desired  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  for  the  Panama  canal,  so 
his  investigating  commission,  Congress,  and 
all  public  officials  are  in  quest  of  ways  to 
enable  the  state  and  the  government  to  buy 
as  cheaply  as  individuals,  to  tax  with  re- 
newed equity,  to  make  the  ends  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  meet  as  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  meet  in  conservative  and  well- 
balanced  business. 


BIG  DEFICIT  OF  THil  TEEASXTRY 


H.  H.  ROGERS. 
Master  of  Standard  Oil. 

— New  York  Herald. 


Twenty-four  Millions  Less  Revenue  Than  Expendi- 
tures During  Last  Twelve  Months. 

With  a  deficit  of  twenty-four  millions  for 
the  past  year,  economy,  of  course,  is  the  first 
necessity  of  government.  Said  the  press  con- 
cerning the  deficit: 

Washington. — Secretary  Shaw  today  gave  out  the 
following  statement  reviewing  the  finances  of  the 
country  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed:  "The  ac- 
tual deficit  for  the  year  just  closed  is,  in  round 
numbers,  $24,000,000,  or  $6,000,000  more  than  the 
official  estimate  submitted  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  estimate,  however,  an  error  of  $4,- 
000,000  was  made,  growing  out  of  the  loan  of  that 
amount  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.     By 
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some  inadvertence  the  amount  of  this  loan  was  de- 
ducted twice.  The  estimated  deficit  but  for  this 
inadvertence,  would  have  been  $22,500,000.  Cus- 
tom receipts  are  about  $3,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
estimate.  Therefore,  receipts  have  been  about  $2,- 
500,000  in  excess  of  the  estimate. 

"In  expenditures  the  following  items  are  worthy 
of  note:  The  deficiency  in  postal  receipts  is  $2,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  estimates;  there  has  been 
expended  on  the  isthmian  canal  $1,000,000  more 
than  estimated,  and  on  irrigation  projects  $750,000 
more  than  estimated.  There  has  been  paid,  under 
an  appropriation  for  French  spoliation  and  other 
claims,  $750,000  more  than  estimated.  The  war 
department  has  expended  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
$500,000  more  than  estimated.  There  has  been 
expended  for  Indian  service  $1,300,000  more  than 
estimated,  $750,000  of  which  was  an  attorney's  fee 
not  anticipated.  There  has  been  paid  in  pensions 
$1,750,000  more  than  estimated,  and  on  interest 
$500,000  more  than  estimated.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Navy  Department  has  expended  on  construc- 
tive work  about  $4,500  less  than  estimated. 


to  involve  radical  action  unless  congress  comes  to 
its  relief. — Chicago  Tribune. 


TO  RESTORE  WAR  TAXES. 


FACES  FISCAL  PROBLEM. 


Congress   Must   Provide   More   Revenue   or   Uncle 
Sam  Will  be  Compelled  to  Cut  Down  Expenses. 

Economy  even  of  the  most  comprehensive 
sort  is  scarcely  likely  to  wipe  out  a  shortage 
of  $24,000,000.  Congressmen  and  all  federal 
officers  fully  appreciate  this,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  accordingly  to  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  approaching  congress- 
ional session  with  discussion  and  determina- 
tion of  new  ways  and  means  for  the  support 
of  the  government.  Said  the  Chicago .  Tri- 
bune concerning  the  situation : 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  is  an  open  secret  among 
congressional  leaders  and  heads  of  the  administra- 
tion department  that  the  fiscal  question  is  to  be 
the  overshadowing  issue  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress. 

Questions  of  revenue  will  be  percipitated  upon 
the  country  when  congress  meets  and  there  are 
conditions  now  existing  in  the  treasury  which  will 
make  action  by  congress  indispensable. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  tariff  alone  but  of  the 
regulation  of  the  government  finances,  involving, 
as  it  does,  the  delicate  relations  of  the  federal 
treasury  to  the  associated  banks  of  the  country. 
The  old  heads  in  congress  are  already  beginning  to 
study  the  situation,  for  they  reluctantly  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  railroad  rate 
question,  important  though  it  is,  is  likely  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  absolutely  pressing  character 
of  the  fiscal   situation. 

Congress  cannot  escape  the  necessity  any  longer 
of  doing  one  of  two  things.  It  either  must  cut 
down  appropriations  for  the  future  or  else  it  must 
provide  more  revenue.  Unfortunately  appropria- 
tions already  are  made  for  a  year  in  advance,  and 
before  the  reduction  in  expenditures  can  be  ac- 
complished the  treasurj'  situation  will  be  such   as 


Members  of  Congress  Believe  This  the  Way  to  Pre- 
vent Treasury  Deficits. 
Like  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  the 
drift  of  legislation  seems  to  be  toward  the 
widening  of  the  scope  of  the  stamp  tax. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  tax  of  this  sort  imposed 
during  the  Spanish  war  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  revenue  raiser  and  worked  little 
or  no  hardship  to  those  upon  whom  it  was 
imposed.  Said  the  dispatches  concerning  its 
proposed  revival : 

If  Secretary  Shaw  were  called  upon  to  advise 
congress  he  would  probably  intimate  that  some  of 
the  stamp  taxes  which  were  imposed  in  1898  to 
support  the  war  with  Spain  might  be  restored. 
It  is  known  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  all 
the  war  taxes  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  members 
of  congress  who  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
restore  some  of  the  stamp  taxes.  One  of  these  is 
Senator  Dick,  of  Ohio,  who  said  recently: 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  about 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  impose  the  Spanish  war 
taxes  on  numerous  articles,  especially  the  stam{^ 
taxes,  where  the  taxation  is  scarcely  felt  by  the 
masses  of  people.  Injustice  is  less  likely  to  be  done 
in  that  way  than  by  levying  larger  assessment* 
upon  various  lines  of  business  and  making  a  few 
carry  the  whole  burden.  My  idea  now  would  be 
to  impose  a  stamp  tax  on  checks,  bonds,  legal  pa- 
pers, patent  medicines,  and  other  things  of  such 
general  character." 

War  revenue  taxes  imposed  by  congress  in  1898 
yielded  more  than  $100,000,000  each  fiscal  year  for 
three  years,  and  in  the  fourth  year,  after  the  act 
was  amended,  it  produced  nearly  $62,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  act  was  in  oper- 
ation the  stamp  taxes  of  the  character  mentioned 
by  Senator  Dick  produced  about  $44,000,000. — New 
York  Herald. 


HITS  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary  Wilson  Threatens  With  Sweeping  Investi- 
gation. 

At  least  one  of  the  great  sources  of  govern- 
mental leakage  is  said  to  be  in  the  vast  scope 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  a  press  re- 
port not  favorable  to  the  administration  rep- 
resenting the  situation  as  follows,  apropos 
of  the  scandal  over  the'  cotton  crop  report : 

It  happens  that  at  the  very  time  President  Roose- 
velt is  launching  a  commission  of  assistant  heads 
of  departments  to  investigate  methods  of  business 
in  the  national  government  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  under  fire  because  of  alleged  "leaks" 
of  information  regarding  the  reports  of  the  cotton 
crop.  In  the  opinion  of  many  public  men  the  re- 
ports of  leakage  are  not  the  only  reason  why  tho^ 
affairs  of  this  department  should  be  scrutinized. 
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As  matters  now  stand  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  a  power  unto  itself.  No  one  meddles 
with  it.  No  one  dares  to  question  it.  It  is  free 
from  molestation  by  congress.  One  reason  is  that 
the  department  is  the  agent  of  congress  in  distrib- 
uting the  "free  seed  graft"  to  constituents.  In 
addition  to  this,  whenever  a  member  of  congress 
attacks  the  department  he  is  accused  of  being  an 
enemy  of  the  farmer. 

In  a  short  life  of  twenty-five  years  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
political    and    governmental    forces    in    the    United 


made  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1898  were  $3,182,902. 
In  nine  years  the  expenses  of  the  department  have 
more  than  doubled. 

No  public  man  has  dared  to  question  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  department  because  of  the  feeling 
that  has  been  fostered  that  an  attack  on  the  de- 
partment is  an  attack  on  the  farmer.  It  has  been 
the  best  advertised  branch  of  the  government.  The 
secretary  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of  scientific  men. 
There  are  dozens  of  experiments  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  Whenever  anything  novel  is  about  to 
be  undertaken  the  story  has  gone  forth  that  the 


A  DEADLOCK  CANAL. 


— New  York  Herald. 


States.  It  is  a  machine  absolutely  in  the  control 
of  one  man  if  he  chooses  to  use  it.  It  was  a  com- 
paratively small  affair  in  1881,  when  the  first  Agri- 
cultural Department  appropriation  bUl  was  passed. 
It  carried  a  total  of  $253,304.  The  Agricultural 
bill  passed  by  the  last  congress  totalled  $6,882,690. 
Like  a  great  snowball,  this  department,  once 
started  and  fostered  by  the  theory  that  it  was  for 
the  salvation  of  the  farmer,  has  grown  until  its 
ramifications  reach  to  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  its  insiilar  possessions.  When  James 
Wilson,  the  present  secretary,  entered  the  depart- 
ment, in  1897,  the   appropriations  which  had  been 


Department  of  Agriculture  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  farmer  which  would  increase  produc- 
tiveness a  thousandfold.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  many  cases  the  benefit  has  never  been  realized, 
but  the  report  of  the  failure  has  never  succeeded 
in  catching  up  with  the  widely  heralded  account  of 
what  the  department  hoped  to  do. 

There  have  been  some  notable  failures  in  the  de- 
partment. One  'was  the  experiment  made  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  by  which  the  farmers  were  to 
be  shown  how  to  raise  Sumatra  tobacco  under 
canvas  in  such  a  way  as  to  duplicate  the  climate  of 
Sumatra.     The   experiment    was   a   failure,   but   it 
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was  not  known  to  be  a  failure  until  the  Connecti- 
cut farmers,  believing  the  statement,  had  invested  a 
great  deal  of  money.  One  New  England  paper  as- 
serted that  the  farmers  of  the  Nutmeg  State  and 
Massachusetts  had  lost  about  $1,000,000. 

Another  instance  was  the  effort  to  discover  the 
hog  cholera  germ  and  stamp  out  that  disease.  A 
large  amount  of  money  was  expended,  but  failure 
had  to  be  confessed.  Still  another  was  the  cam- 
paign of  the  department  to  destroy  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  with  the  red  ant  of  Guatemala.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  the  red  ant  fed  on  the  boll  weevil 
and  destroyed  it,  and  the  ant  was  imported  to  Texas, 
but  it  has  changed  its  diet. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  department  has 
not  done  good  work,  but  it  has  given  in  the  last 
half  dozen  years  a  great  many  evidences  of  science 
gone  mad  in  the  thirst  for  notoriety  and  advertis- 
ing. 

A  few  examples  of  the  purpose  for  which  money 
is  expended  will  show  how  the  department  has 
grown.  There  was  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  1888  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  appro- 
priation made  for  this  bureau  this  year  is  $793,180. 
The  Bureau  of  Seeds,  which  conducts  the  free  Con- 
gressional distribution,  was  spending  in  1888,  $108,- 
240.  It  is  now  spending  $242,920.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  given  $515,000  in  1888.  It  will 
spend  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  unless  the  head 
of  the  bureau  has  lost  his  grip,  $1,540,000.  It  cost 
in  1888  $99,000  to  collect  the  crop  statistics.  It  costs 
now  $196,460. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  swollen  its  appropria- 
tions, until  now  it  costs  the  government  nearly  as 
much  as  the  entire  department  cost  in  1890.  The 
total  appropriations  for  the  weather  service,  next 
year  will  be  $1,337,740.  It  cost  in  1898,  the  year 
that  Secretary  Wilson  took  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment, $883,702.  The  entire  expenses  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  1888  were  only  $1,028,730, 
or  $309,010  less  than  Professor  Willis  Moore  is  now 
spending  on  data  on  which  to  base  weather  pre- 
dictions.— New  York  Herald. 


WASTE  IN  NAVAL  YARDS 


Constructor  Roberts   Tells  of  Losses   Through  In- 
competency and  Bed  Tape. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  extent  to  which  extrava- 
gance, wastefulness,  and  incompetency  flourish  in 
the  navy  is  explained  by  Naval  Constructor  G.  D. 
Roberts  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
the  Naval  Administration"  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  States  naval  institute,  just  published. 
Mr.  Eoberts  describes  evils  of  a  most  serious  and 
costly  character,  and  shows  an  absolute  lack  of 
system  at  the  various  navy  yards. 

"One  of  the  present  evils  of  greatest  moment," 
Mr.  Eoberts  says,  ' '  is  the  unsystematic  method  of 
laying  out  new  yard  plants  and  the  distribution  of 
shop  buildings  among  the  various  departments. 
Sites  and  shops  are  left  in  a  most  haphazard  way. 

"In  the  navy  yard  of  my  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance the  distance  of  the  farthest  building  from 
the  power  house  in  one  department  is  so  great  that 
the  cost  of  the  eleectric  power  wires  is  something 
extraordinary;  one  department  is  widely  separated 
into  two  large  halves  by  another  department  lying 
between,  and  the  joiner  shops  are  farthest  away  from 
the  slips  and  berths,  while  the  engine  and  boiler 
shops  are  nearest  the  slips  and  docks,  just  the  re- 
verse of  where  they  ought  to  be." 


Mr.  Roberts  gives  some  further  examples  of 
wasteful   methods  in   force.. 

He  observes  that  there  is  no  real  barrier  to  the 
achievement  of  modern  methods  in  our  tape  ridden 
navy  yards.  The  method  of  buying  stores  is  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Eoberts  as  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive. In  the  naval  supply  fund  great  quantities 
are  accumulated  for  everybody  in  general  and  for 
nobody  in  particular.  If  the  foremen  draw  out 
three  times  more  stores  than  they  need  the  general 
storekeeper  does  not  know  it,  having  no  notion  of 
their  needs. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggests  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  he  describes.  He  believes  in  a  system  of  con- 
solidation with  an  avoidance  of  electrical  work  to 
prepare  and  transfer  accounts.  He  also  proposes 
a  reorganization  of  the  navy  department,  which  con- 
templates the  abolition  of  three  of  the  existing 
bureaus,  that  of  the  yards  and  dock,  the  steam  en- 
gineering, and  the  equipment  bureaus,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  duties. — Chicago  Tribune. 


"BIGGEST  HUMBUG  OF  THE  AGE" 


Former  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Declares 
Canal  Cannot  Be  Completed. 

In  the  heat  of  congressional  discussion 
it  was  frequently  maintained  that  the  Pana- 
ma canal  was  merely  a  project  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  any  Isthmian  canal  at  all.  A  revival 
of  this  claim  such  as  the  following  is  there-, 
fore  interesting,  especially  in  view  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  federal  treasury: 

Sioux  City,  la. — "Wallace  was  rignt  when  he  re- 
signed as  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, ' '  said  J.  D.  Yeomans,  of  this  city,  in 
beginning  a  sensational  interview  recently. 

Mr.  Yeomans  was  relieved  by  Roosevelt  six 
months  ago,  after  having  served  more  than  a  de- 
cade on  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  Con- 
tinuing he  said: 

"Wallace  made  a  fool  of  himself  trying  to  tell 
why.  All  he  should  have  said  was,  'I  have  had 
enough  of  Panama  and  I  resign. '  It  is  no  place  for 
anyone  to  want  to  stay.  Before  I  was  moved  off 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commision  it  was  in-: 
timated  to  me  that  I  would  be  a  valuable  man  in 
Panama.  No  Panama  for  me — not  for  a  thousand 
dollars  a  minute.  I  didn't  come  to  this  world  to 
die;  I  came  to  live. 

"The  Panama  Canal  is  the  biggest  humbug  of 
the  age.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  there  will  never  be  a  canal  built  there. 
No  important  American  engineer,  who  was  not 
paid  for  it,  ever  hazarded  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  a  canal  there.  The  last  monthly  report 
of  work  done  shows  that  it  will  take  110  years  to 
finish  it.  The  weeds  grow  in  one  end  faster  than 
they  carry  the  dirt  out  of  the  other. 

"No  engineer  has  ever  found  a  rock  or  a  clay 
bed  in  that  celebrated  Culebra  Cut,  where  the 
United  States  has  done  the  most  of  its  work.  There 
has  been  a  cut  of  350  feet  there,  and  thirty  inches 
of  rain  falls  in  thirty  hours  down  those  banks.  Docs 
anyone  suppose  that  the  alluvial  soil  won't  wash 
down  in  there  to  make  a  mud  canal  too  thick  for 
a  Government  dredge-boat  to  keep  afloat  int 

The  Nicaragua  route  was  feasible  and  for  that 
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reason  it  was  abandoned.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
syndicate  prepared  to  build  a  canal  there  for  $120,- 
000,000,  which  would  have  carried  27,000,000  tons 
of  merchandise  annually.  We  were  prepared  to  do 
the  work  in  four  years.  This  looked  too  much  like 
a  canal,  and  the  great  influences  behind  the  present 
transcontinental  transportation  business  suddenly 
ceased  opposing  the  canal  project  and  pushed  the 
clamor  over  to  Panama.  The  men  who  run  our  big 
railroads  know  what  Panama  is." — New  York 
World. 


$20,000     ' '  RETAINERS. ' 


A  SIGNAL  FOR  REFORM. 


I 


Cheaper  Insurance   and  Economy  in  Management 
Expected  to  Result  from  Equitable  Exposures. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  Equitable 
situation  and  the  reforms  which  it  is  im- 
pelling aTe  reflected  in  the  following  corres- 
pondence by  Walter  Wellman: 

New  York. — Life  insurance  is  to  be  cheaper  in 
the  United  States.  Management  is  to  be  made  less 
expensive.  The  commissions  of  agents  are  to  be 
cut  down.  Various  economies  of  administration  are 
to  be  introduced.  Less  insurance  is  to  be  written 
on  the  deferred  dividend  or  semitontine  plans  and 
more  for  the  purpose  to  which  life  insurance  is  best 
adaptable — protection  for  dependents.  Supervision 
by  state  authority  is  to  be  more  strict,  and  federal 
supervision  is  among  the  possibilities — almost 
among  the  probabilities — of  the  near  future.  There 
is  to  be  less  petty  pilfering  among  life  insurance 
officials  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.  There  is  to  be  less  juggling  with 
subsidiary  concerns,  such  as  trust  companies,  and 
less  intimate  relations  between  company  managers 
and  Wall  street. 

These  are  some  of  the  beneficent  results  which 
I  believe  are  to  come  from  the  Equitable  scandal. 
Not  in  many  years  has  the  life  insurance  world 
had  such  a  shaking  up.  The  Equitable  expose  has 
served  as  a  warning  to  many  other  companies  to 
"put  their  house  in  order."  They  have  taken 
stock,  as  it  were,  with  a  view  to  learning  where 
they  were  weak  and  where  overloaded.  Reform 
is  the  slogan  in  every  insurance  company  in  the 
country  today.  Honest  managers  are  trying  to 
stop  leaks  and  to  introduce  better  methods  through 
conviction  as  to  duty.  Dishonest  or  careless  or  in- 
different managers  are  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  through  fear  of  being  found  out.  What 
they  fear  is  the  press,  publicity,  public  opinion. 

The  petty  rascalities  in  the  Equitable  have  cost 
the  members  of  that  society  a  few  millions  of  dol- 
lars.    Their  loss  will  mean  hundreds  of  millions  of 

gain  to  the  American  people  in  our  generation. 

«     *     *     # 

Not  all  of  these  reforms  will  come  at  once.  That 
is  too  much  to  expect.  They  must  come  slowly, 
gradually.  Some  may  never  fully  materialize.  Some 
evil  practices  will  continue,  others  w^Jl  develop. 
We  have  not  reached  the  millennium,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  reach  it.  But  I  am  convinced  bottom  was 
touched  when  the  Equitable  revelations  shocked 
the  country,  and  that  from  now  on,  both  morally 
and  practically,  life  insurance  management  is  to 
be  on  an  ascending  grade.  We  should  not  be  too 
optimistic,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  pessim- 
ism. The  foundations  of  faith  are  not  shaken.  The 
country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs. — Walter  Wellman 
in  Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


Senator   Depew's   Fee,    and   His    Services   to   the 
Equitable. 

The  loss  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  his  $20,000 
annual  "retaining  fee"  from  the  Equitable  Life 
has  led  sympathetic  Wall  street  to  ask  what  ser- 
vices the  Equitable  will  lose  as  a  consequence. 
Various  theories  as  to  what  Depew  had  done  to 
earn  his  money,  aside  from  increasing  Hyde's  sal- 
ary and  Alexander's,  have  been  suggested.  Most 
of  them  worked  down  to  analogy  with  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  railways  or  other  corporations,  which 
carry  politicians  as  "counsel"  on  their  payrolls, 
because  they  are  useful  in  heading  off  adverse  leg- 
islation, or  because  they  might  be  dangerous  op- 
ponents. But  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  another 
case  where  a  trustee  was  retained  by  his  own 
board  for  such  a  purpose. 

Corporation  "retainers"  are  often  generously 
distributed.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  New  Jersey 
legislator,  when  "retained"  by  a  $5000  fee  for  a 
certain  New  York  corporation,  remarked  that  his 
legal  services  would  consist  in  voting  for  a  well- 
known  director  of  that  institution  for  the  Federal 
Senate.  A  great  railway,  running  west  from  here, 
makes  it  a  practice  to  retain  every  young  lawyer 
in  its  territory  as  soon  as  he  achieves  professional 
note.  Many  large  railroads  and  insurance  com- 
panies carry  a  dozen  or  more  politicians  on  their 
salary  list;  they  are  useful  for  their  quick  reports 
when  anything  of  interest  to  the  company  occurs 
in  the  secret  conferences  of  state. 

Wall  street's  particular  interest,  in  the  Depew 
affair,  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  eminent  practi- 
tioner occupies  seats  in  seventy-two  other  corpora- 
tion s  than  the  Equitable  Life. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


BANKRUPT  BY  BANK  FAILURE 


Cannot  Fay  Its  Officers  Because  Balance  in  Banks 
Belongs  to  Institutions  Under  Rigid  Restriction. 

At  least  one  collateral  phase  of  the  neces- 
sity of  return  to  economy  and  conservatism 
of  financial  administration  is  reflected  in  the 
following.  The  item  shows  the  extent  to 
which  public  affairs  may  be  directly  injured 
by  laxity  in  private  affairs: 

Topeka,  Kansas. — By  the  failure  of  the  First  Na- 
tional bank  here  recently  the  State  of  Kansas  be- 
came bankrupt  to  the  extent  that  state  oiBcers  and 
employes  of  state  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions will  receive  no  more  salaries  until  October, 
unless  some  way  out  of  the  present  difBculty  can 
be  found.  The  auditor  of  state,  Seth  G.  Wells,  will 
issue  no  more  warrants  on  the  treasury  for  sal- 
aries or  other  expenses  which  are  to  come  out  of 
the  general  revenue  fund. 

When  the  First  National  bank  failed  it  had  on  de- 
posit $547,000  belonging  to  the  state.  The  general 
revenue  fund  of  the  state,  which  was  expected  to 
pay  current  expenses  until  the  new  repository  law 
should  become  effective  in  October,  is  less  than  the 
amount  in  the  defunct  bank.  The  state  owns  about 
$500,000,  which  is  on  deposit  in  other  banks  of  the 
state,  but  of  the  total  amount  of  $1,000,000  on  de- 
posit, about  half  belongs  to  the  state  permanent 
school,  state  university  and  state  agricultural  col- 
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lege  funds.  The  law  provides  that  these  funds 
shall  never  be  diminished,  and  the  auditor  believes 
that  he  can  not  afford  to  violate  the  law  by  drawing 
warrants  which  will  be  cashed  out  of  money  on  de- 
posit in  other  banks  than  the  First  National.  Un- 
less some  method  is  discovered  of  ascertaining  to 
which  funds  the  money  in  the  First  National  be- 
longs, the  state  will  pay  out  no  money  for  three 
months.  There  are  now  in  the  auditor's  ofiBce  war- 
rants for  $183,000,  which  is  the  monthly  pay  roll 
of  the  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions.  Mr. 
Nation  has  refused  to  countersign  any  of  these 
warrants,  and  the  2000  employes  of  institutions  will 
be  without  their  June  salaries.  The  bankrupting 
of  the  state  will  not  affect  the  June  salaries  of 
state  officers  and  employes  about  the  statehouse, 
as  these  were  paid  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


HIGH  INTEBEST  A  MENACE  TO  BANES 


Most  Bank  Failures  Traceable  to  Stifit  Bates,  De- 
clares Supt.  Eilburn. 

Portland,  Me. — ' '  My  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  are  more  banking  failures  di- 
rectly traceable  to  exorbitant  rates  of  interest 
paid  upon  deposits  than  to  any  other  cause,"  said 
Frederick  D.  Kilburn,  New  York  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  in  his  address  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks. 

In  continuing  he  declared  that  the  payment  of 
interest  on  commercial  deposits  by  discount  banks 
is  the  greatest  menace  in  banking  today,  as  this 
custom  has  become  so  general,  and  the  rate  paid 
is  on  the  average  so  great  that  it  constitutes  the 
largest  item  of  expense  with  which  a  bank  has  to 
deal.  Savings  banks  were,  he  declared,  the  proper 
medium  through  which  the  thrifty  should  draw  in- 
terest. 

Continuing  he  said: 

"A  commercial  bank  which  does  not  pay  interest 
upon  deposits  may  loan  money  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
the  business  of  the  bank  will  be  more  conserva- 
tively conducted  and  deposits  will  be  safe.  Busi- 
ness and  borrowers  will  therefore  be  benefited,  and 
the  bank  in  the  long  run  will  be  ahead.  The 
interests  of  the  stockholders  and  depositors  de- 
mand, if  not  the  entire  abolition  of  interest  upon 
commercial  deposits,  at  least  a  very  material  re- 
duction in  its  rate. 

' '  In  my  own  state  we  have  communities  where 
the  banks  pay  as  high  as  4  per  cent  upon  a  large 
proportion  of  their  deposits.  I  have  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing some  little  reform  in  some  places.  In 
the  city  of  Albany  not  long  ago  the  bankers  agreed 
not  to  pay  interest  upon  sums  less  than  $10,000, 
payable  on  demand.  Everybody  in  the  city  is  sat- 
isfied. I  have  succeeded  in  other  places  in  having 
the  rate  reduced,  but  until  the  bankers  themselves 
realize  the  unconservative  nature  of  the  practice 
there  is  little  hope  of  any  general  reform." — New 
York  World. 


NEW  VALUE  ON  BOADS 


Iowa  People  Demand  Bailway   Tax  Be   Increased 
and  Companies  Oppose. 
Like  the  federal  government,  the  states 
are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  a  bet- 
ter adjustment  of  revenue  and  expenses.  In- 


creasing demands  for  public  improvements, 
education,  etc.,  require  increasing  revenue; 
and  the  study  among  civic  leaders  seems  to 
be  as  to  how  best  to  provide  such  increase. 
The  following  items  show  several  points  of 
view  that  have  been  taken: 

Des  Moines. — Some  speculation  is  being  indulged 
in  in  Iowa  among  railroad  men  and  politicians  as 
to  whether  the  executive  council  will  increase  the 
assessment  of  raUroads  this  year.  The  work  of 
making  the  assessment  will  be  begun  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  completed  before  Aug.  1,  under 
the  laws.  The  speculation  as  to  what  the  council 
will  do  arises  from  two  facts:  The  maintenance  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  other  property  at  the  fig- 
ures of  last  year  and  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  very  material  re- 
duction; and,  second,  the  significant  reference  made 
by  Governor  Cummins  to  the  valuation  of  rail- 
road property  in  Iowa,  in  his  statement  in  Wash- 
ton  relative  to  railroad  rate  regulation. 

Farm  land  in  Iowa  is  assessed  every  two  years. 
Two  years  ago  there  was  a  very  material  increase 
in  the  valuation  for  taxation,  justified  by  the  rapid 
and  large  advance  in  the  actual  value  of  land. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  assesment  made  this 
year  would  show  a  falling  off  in  values,  due  to  the 
less  active  movement  in  land.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  state  there  has  been  no  falling  off  on 
the  average. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  assesment  of  the 
railroads  has  been  pushed  up  about  $10,000,000, 
80  that  the  proportion  between  railroad  and  real 
estate  values,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  has  been 
preserved.  There  are  many  in  the  state  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  railroad  property  is  assessed  at  its 
actual  value,  and  these  will  insist  upon  the  execu- 
tive council  advancing  values  next  month. — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


TAX  CUBTAILS   TBADE 


Marked  Effect  Apparent  After  Two  Weeks  of  Op- 
eration, Though  Business  Is  not  Diverted. 

After  two  weeks  of  operation  of  the  stock  trans- 
fer tax,  during  which  various  interpretations  have 
been  placed  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
effect  of  its  enforcement  has  been  clearly  seen  in 
a  heavy  curtailment  of  stock  speculation.  Yester- 
day's transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change fell  to  the  lowest  point  in  a  year.  Only  130,- 
000  shares  were  traded  in  during  the  day. 

Business  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  the 
law  compelling  brokers  to  attach  the  tax  stamps 
went  into  effect  on  June  2.  So  far  as  can  be  seen, 
there  has  been  no  diversion  of  business  to  other 
cities. 

The  imposition  of  the  $2  on  a  hundred  shares,  as 
was  anticipated,  has  struck  the  fioor  traders  the 
severest  blow.  The  present  inertia  of  the  stock 
market,  which  shows  positively  no  disposition  either 
to  advance  or  decline,  is  said  to  be  due  wholly  to 
the  inactivity  of  the  traders,  who  are  restrained 
in  their  testing  operations.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  market  movements  are  usually  started 
by  floor  traders,  who  are  quick  to  discern  tenden- 
cies of  different  issues  and  follow  up  the  move- 
ment by  buying  and  selling  large  quantities  of 
stocks  at  either  slight  advances  or  declines. — New 
York  Hearld. 
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LAS  VEGAS  HAS  BIG   TAX   SYSTEM, 


Only    Three    Things    Exempt,    and    the    Oamblers 
Have  to  Pay  In  Advance. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. — There  is  a  tax  on  everything 
here  but  newspapers,  express  wagons  and  drays. 
There  are  two  hotels  and  they  pay  $8.50  per  quar- 


There  has  been  one  undertaker  here  for  four 
months  and  he  has  done  no  business,  and  he  com- 
bines his  business  with  the  furniture  trade,  and 
pays  $12  per  quarter  for  both. 

Saloons  pay  $31  per  quarter  and  stores  about  $12, 
according  to  business  done.  Gamblers  pay  $76  per 
month  in  advance.  Women  who  live  on  the  shady 
side  of  life  are  not  taxed  as  yet.     Last  month  the 


'DE— LIGHT— EDI' 


— New  York  World. 


ter;  twelve   rooming  houses,  fifteen  eating   houses, 

and  two   livery   stables   pay  the   same   rate.     Five 
real  estate  agents  pay  $21  per  quarter.     Two  banks 

are  asked  to  pay  $37,  and  so  on  through  the  entire 

list  of   business   houses   here.     Peddlers   are  taxed 

$11  per  month '  to   do   business,   and   if  they  have 

one  horse   or   more  they  pay   $26   per  month. 


tax  collector  and  deputy  sheriff  collected  $2,000. 
The  oflScials  of  the  county  hold  two  or  three  offices 
to  reduce  the  expenses  and  to  assure  a  small  salary, 
-ne  population  of  the  entire  county  is  about  5,000. 
There  are  twenty  gambling  licenses  issued  at 
$21  per  quarter  each;  nine  slot  machines  at  $21 
per  quarter  each;  twenty-five  saloons,  and  the  ho- 
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tels  serve  liquors.  Five  barber  shops  are  here. 
There  are  twelve  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  you 
can  find  anything  you  want.  There  are  four  doc- 
tors and  five  lawyers  here.  They  have  not  been 
assessed  as  yet.  One  tamale  man  pays  $11  per 
month  to  keep  the  people  warm  at  night.  The  fire- 
man who  runs  the  plumbing  plant  has  a  bathhouse 
with  one  tub.  If  you  want  to  cool  off  you  pay  a 
quarter  and  remain  in  until  you  are  called  out. 
The   tub   is   going   all   the    time. 

ihe  jail  is  maue  of  ties  standing  on  edge  and  a 
steel  tank  has  just  come  to  go  on  as  an  addition. 
—  Chicago  Tribune.. 

FKANCHISES  NOT  TANGIBLB 


Secislon  That  Only  a  Board  of  Review  Can  Fix 
Their  Value. 

Cleveland.— In  a  decision  rendered  recently 
Judge  Lawrence  holds  that  the  Auditor  of  Cuya- 
hoga cotinty  cannot  place  a  valuation  upon  the 
franchises  of  several  public  corporations  of  this 
city  when  rating  the  holdings  of  these  corporations 
for  taxation. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  Company,  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  the  People's  Gas  Company  and  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Company  to  resist  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  increased  valuation  of  the  re- 
spective franchises  of  the  above-named  companies, 
the   amount   of   increase   being   $80,000,000. 

The  decision  holds  that  franchises  are  not  tangi- 
ble property,  and  their  value  cannot  be  placed 
at  a  greater  sum  than  that  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Review. — New  York  World. 


PAY  LESS  THAN  WORKMEN. 


Occupation   Assessments   of  Millionaires   in   Pitts- 
burg Put  at  Figures  Astoundingly  Low. 

Pittsburg,  July  7. — That  there  is  one  place  where 
the  Pittsburg  laborer  meets  an  equality  with  the 
Pittsburg  millionaire  was  shown  to-day.  That 
place  is  the  city  assessor's  oflSce.  Figures  compiled 
this  afternoon  from  the  assessor's  ofiice  show  that 
the  multimillionaire  in  the  Pittsburg  district  is  in 
most  cases  assessed  at  less  "occupation"  than  the 
common  laborer. 

The  astounding  statement  is  made  that  though 
the  city  has  scores  upon  scores  of  millionaires, 
there  are  only  two  men  in  the  entire  city  whose 
"occupation"  is  assessed  as  high  as  $10,000.  They 
are  H.  C.  Frick,  who  is  worth  $70,00,000  and  Reg- 
ister of  Wills  Stengel  whose  salary  is  $5,000  a 
year. 

President  H.  C.  McEldowney,  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  has  $20,000,000  capital.  William  Flinn, 
interested  in  a  dozen  large  concerns  and  several 
times  a  millionaire,  is  assessed  at  $2,000.  A.  W. 
Mellon,  President  of  the  Mellon  National,  is  as- 
sessed at  $2,000.  Some  of  the  Allegheny  County 
judges  are  assessed  at  $3,000  each,  one  at  only 
$800,  while  others  pay  on  only  $1,000  valuation. 
All  draw  $8,500   a  year. 

President  T.  Hart  Given,  of  the  Farmers'  De- 
posit National  Bank,  pays  on  $1,000  valuation. 
Philip  S.  Flinn  pays  on  a  higher  assessment  than 
his  brother  William.  B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Company,  pays  on  $2,500 
while  A.  C.  Dinkey,  of  the  ''arnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, pays  on  $5,000.     Banking  Commissioner  Rob 


ert  McAfee  draws  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year  frony 
the  state  and  is  assessed  on  $1,000.  Calvin  Wells,^ 
President  of  the  Pittsburg  Forge  an  i  iron  Com- 
pany, and  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Pross,  is  not 
assessed   at   all. 

George  Burgwin,  president  ot  the  Mariue  Na- 
tional Bank,  pays  on  an  $800  v.ihiation.  W.  G. 
Park,  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company^ 
pays  on  an  assessment  of  $1,200  a  year.  Charles  A. 
Painter,  banker  and  broker,  pavs  on  $1,000.  Con- 
gressman it.  Kirk  Porter,  locomotive  manufacturer,^ 
is  assessed  $2,000,  while  Congressman  William  H. 
Graham,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany,  pays    on    $1,000. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  the  pickle  man,  p.iys  on  $1,000;  O. 
F.  Henry,  owner  i)f  the  Hotpl  i^jiuv,  is  assessed  nt 
$1,000.  James  H.  Willock,  president  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  is  assessed  $1,500.  Johu  C.  Reilly^ 
traction  millionaire  oad  president  of  tlie  Washing- 
ton National  Bank,  is  assessed  $800.  W.  N.  Frew, 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Schools  and  a  millionaire,  is  as- 
sessed $500.  William  McConwicy,  ot  the  McCon- 
way  Torley  Company,  is  assessed  at  $500.  Albert  H. 
Childs,  director  of  several  banks  and  a  millionaire, 
is  assessed  just  $300.  J.  W.  Friend,  who  is  said  t.o- 
have  lost  $800,000  to  Cassie  Chadwick  without 
turning  a  hair,  who  is  vice-presidont  of  imc  b'lnk 
and  connected  with  thirty  other  large  corporations,, 
is  assessed  at  $2,500. 

James  H.  Lockhart,  son  of  the  late  Standard  Oil 
man,  and  who  is  worth  perhaps  $100,000,000,  is 
assessed  at  $1,000  "occupation,"  etc. — New  York 
World. 


CHEAP  GAS  FOR  BOSTON 


Ninety-Cent  Rate  and  Cut  in  Capitalization  Due  to 
Popular  Outcry. 

Boston. — The  power  of  public  sentiment  to  pre- 
vail against  corporate  greed  and  legislative  indif- 
ference was  strikingly  shown  in  this  city  this  week 
when  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company  form- 
ally accepted  the  amended  charter  granted  it  by 
the  recent  legislature. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  company  is 
bound  to  grant  within  a  year  90-cent  gas  in  Boston 
and  the  suburbs  which  it  will  serve.  It  must  oper- 
ate its  entire  business  on  a  capital  of  not  more 
than  $15,124,600,  which  sura  is  admitted  by  the 
company's  recent  opponents  to  be  a  fair  figure, 
guaranteeing  the  public  against  "water."  With 
this  capital  it  must  extinguish  or  place  in  its  own 
treasury  all  the  stock,  bond  and  other  indebtedness 
of  existing  companies  which  are  to  be  consolidated. 

Although  the  amended  charter  contains  no  speci- 
fic provision,  regarding  the  pressure  at  which  the 
company  shall  deliver  gas  at  the  consumer's  meter, 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  this  respect  are  safe- 
guarded in  the  law  under  which  the  state  board 
of  gas  and  electric  light  commissioners  exists,  and 
also  under  the  general  law  relating  to  gas  inspec- 
tion. 

These  laws  provide  a  standard  presure  at  the 
meter  of  six  feet  an  hour  for  each  burner.  No 
dry  meter  which  is  more  than  2  per  cent  off  stand- 
ard, and  no  wet  meter  which  is  more  than  2  per 
cent  against  the  consumer  or  5  per  cent  against  the 
company  shall  be  passed  as  correct.  Any  con- 
sumer may  have  his  meter  inspected  by  an  official 
state  inspector  in  his  presence.  If  it  is  found  cor- 
rect he  pays  for  the  inspection,  if  incorrect  the  com- 
pany pays  the  bill  and  must  put  in  a  new  meter 
free. — Chicago    Record-Herald. 
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JAPAN:     "Come    in;    the    water's    fine." 

—Adapted  from  New  York   Times. 


International    Readjustments 

RUSSIA'S  DECLINING  POWER  SHIFTS  THE  CHESSMEN  ON 
THE  WORLD'S  MAP,  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  INTIMACY 
WITH  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  TAKING  AN  IMPORTANT  PLACE 
IN  THE   CHANGES. 


Whether  or  not  Russia  is  eventually  to 
conclude  a  satisfactory  peace  with  Japan, 
and  whether  her  own  judgment  or  that  of 
the  nations  at  large  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
defeat  be  correct,  the  fact  has  developed  that 
this  once  preponderating  power  has  passed, 
for  the  time  being,  out  of  the  international 
reckoning,  and  readjustments  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  powers  have  begun  accordingly. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Pandex  the 
complications  growing  out  of  Germany's 
attitude  have  spread  to  a  proposed  triple 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Prance  and 
Italy  as  against  the  Germans.  They  have 
foreshadowed  an  alliance  between  Germany 
and  Sweden  which  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
republican  aspirations  of  Norway.       They 


have   even   contained  hints   of  "Germany's 
eyes  upon  the  Caribbean." 

From  one  salient  point  of  view  Emperor 
William's  kingdom  stands  for  such  bellig- 
ent  spirit  among  the  nations  as  may  yet 
thrive  after  the  termination  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict.  From  still  another  point 
of  view,  it  stands  for  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  new  drift  of  the  nations  to- 
ward peaceable  alliances.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  quite  as  much  due  to  the  Emperor's 
cooperation  as  to  the  President's  initiative 
that  the  peace  negotiations  were  brought 
about  between  Japan  and  Russia.  Also  it 
is  said  that  the  mediation  of  the  president 
with  the  Emperor  put. an  end  to  the  belli- 
cose aspects  of  the  Moroccan  imbroglio.    If 
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this  be  the  case,  a  condition  quite  as  ejfifective 
for  peace  as  a  formal  alliance  exists  in  the 
relationship  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
American  President.  And  this  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  at  the  same  time  con- 
templating the  great  extent  to  which  Eng- 
land continues  to  cultivate  the  Anglo-Am- 
erican ententCj  and  the  renewed  expressions 
of  Franco-American  friendship  which  have 
been  attendant  upon  the  transferring  of  the 
body  of  Paul  Jones  and  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  three  to  five 
years  past,  the  crux  of  the  international  sit- 
uation is  in  Washington — unless,  forsooth,  it 
is  being  transferred  to  the  Orient,  where 
Japan  and  China  are  said  to  be  contemplat- 
ing an  agreement,  and  where  the  hitherto 
despised  nation  of  China  has  been  able  to 
startle  the  powerful  America  by  its  threat 
of  a  commercial  boycott. 


PRECEDENT  BROKEN  BY  PRESIDENT. 


Roosevelt      and    Kaiser    Carry    on  Direct  Corres- 
pondence by  Cable,  Setting  New  Methods. 

All  precedents  in  international  negotia- 
tions were  broken  recently  when  President 
Roosevelt  communicated  directly'  with  Em- 
peror William  in  behalf  of  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese peace  negotiations.  The  incident  doubt- 
less will  prove  revolutionary  in  the  affairs 
of  nations,  bearing  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  as  it  does,  to  the  highest  ofiSce,  and 
doing  away  with  the  dangerous  seclusions 
which  so  frequently  hedge  about  a  king  or 
a  ruler  of  whatsoever  type.  Said  the  dis- 
patches of  Mr.  Wellman : 

New  York. — An  astonishing  bit  of  gos- 
sip concerning  the  methods  which  President  Eoose- 
velt  has  employed  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations 
for  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  brought 
over  from  Washington  today  by  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps. 

Mr.  Boosevelt  has  once  more  given  evidence  that 
he  is  a  President  who  makes  his  own  precedents. 
He  has  done  something  which  probably  no  former 
occupant  of  the  White  House  ever  did.  He  has 
carried  on  a  direct  personal  correspondence  by 
cable  with  the  head  of  another  nation. 

Emperor  William  is  the  sovereign  with  whom 
President  Roosevelt  has  had  the  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence.    In   fact   when   the  world   speaks   of 


the  seemingly  successful  efforts  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  bring  the  warring  powers  into  direct  ne- 
gotiations, it  should  speak  of  the  efforts  of  th& 
President  and  the  kaiser.  For  now  it  is  indisput- 
able that  Emperor  William  has  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  peace  preliminaries. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken  the  lead,  but  the  kaiser 
has  been  his  right-hand  man  from  the  first.  If 
peace  be-  declared — of  which  there  is  yet  no  as- 
surance— the  German  emperor  should  be  given  his 
fair  share  of  credit. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that  the 
President  and  the  kaiser  were  working  together  for 
peace.  But  until  now  it  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed their  communications  were  passed  through 
the  regular  diplomatic  channels  by  the  hand  of 
Ambassador  von  Sternburg,  the  kaiser's  envoy  ift 
Washington,  or  through  the  State  Department  and 
the   American   ambassador   in  Berlin. 

In  point  of  fact  the  President  and  the  German 
emperor  have  communicated  direct.  They  have  ex- 
changed a  large  number  of  telegrams  in  regard  to 
the  peace  negotiations.  The  President's  messages 
to  the  kaiser  have  been  signed  by  himself,  "The- 
odore Roosevelt,"  and  the  replies  of  the  emperor 
have  bourne  his  personal  signature. 

These  cables  were  transmitted  without  the  as- 
sistance or  the  knowledge  of  the  State  Department 
or  the  German  foreign  office.  In  other  words,  thfr 
head  of  the  American  government  and  the  ruler 
of  the  German  empire  wishing  to  communicate  each 
with  the  other  on  matters  of  the  utmost  importance 
did  so  by  ignoring  all  precedents  and  cutting  all 
the  red  tape.  They  took  no  chances  of  leakings. 
They  did  just  as  two  business  men  might  do.  The- 
only  precaution  they  exercised  was  to  use  a  cipher, 
and  for  the  translations  from  the  code  only  one 
confidential  man  was  needed  at  each  end  of  the 
line. 

Probably  this  is  the  first  time  an  American  Pres- 
ident has  ever  carried  on  a  personal  telegraphic 
correspondence  with  the  head  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. But  what  are  precedents  between  friends 
like  the  President  and  the  kaiser  f 

I  am  told  that  the  first  message  in  this  extra- 
ordinary series  of  cable  conversations  was  sent  by 
President  Roosevelt.  A  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  to  try 
his  luck  again  at  peacemaking.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  call  on  the  kaiser.  He  sent  a  personal 
message,  telling  Emperor  William  what  he  proposed 
to  do,  and  asking  that  sovereign's  assistance.  That 
night  he  had  a  reply  from  the  kaiser  promising 
every  aid  in  his  power.  If  there  were  a  long  dis- 
tance telephone  between  Washington  and  Berlin, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  President  would  have  used 
it  and  called  up  the  kaiser  and  talked  with  him  in 
German. 

From  that  day  forward  the  American  President 
and  the  German  emperor  were  in  close  telegraphic 
touch.  When  the  President  thought  the  time  was 
at  hand  he  gave  his  side  partner  in  Berlin  a  tip 
and  the  kaiser  brought  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
czar.  Between  them  they  managed  to  make  at 
least  a  superficial  success  of  the  business.  They 
induced  the  czar  to  consent  to  a  conference  with 
•Japan.  Doubtless  there  will  be  no  little  surprise 
in  various  European  capitals  when  they  learn  how 
intimately  associated  the  President  and  the  kaiser 
have  been  during  the  last  few  weeks. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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ETJKOPE  TO  IGNOEE  KUSSIA 


ALLIANCE  AGAINST  GERMANY. 


Palpable   Weakness   of    Czar's     Government   Will 
Cause  Eeadjustment  of  Various  Alliances. 

Washington,  D.  C. — While  the  war  with  Japan 
has  ruined  Russia's  prestige  in  the  Far  East,  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and 
the  disturbed  conditions  throughout  the  Slav  empire 
have  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  czar  in  Euro- 
pean councils. 

Diplomats  who  discussed  today  the  effect  of  the 
•disturbances  in  Eussia  didn't  let  it  be  understood 
that  their  governments  are  making  preparations  in 
anticipation  of  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy. 

If  such  an  fevent  were  to  occur — and  it  is  re- 
garded today  more  probable  than  seemed  likely 
■only  ten  days  ago — successive  developments  will 
shape  to  a  large  extent  the  course  each  nation  will 
follow.  What  has  received  international  recogni- 
tion at  this  moment  is  the  passing  of  Eussia  as  a 
factor  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Balkan  questions, 
particularly,  and  the  prospect  that  she  soon  will  be 
counted  out  in  connection  with  other  problems 
which  intimately  have 
concerned  Europe  in  the 
past. — Chicago    Tribune. 


MOVES   TO   END   MO- 

EOCCAN    DISPUTE. 
President  Confers    with 

British    and    German 

Diplomats   in    Eegard 

to  Terms. 

Washington.  —  Presi- 
dent Koosevelt  is  now 
■acting  as  mediator  be- 
tween England  and  Ger- 
many, and  is  exerting 
himself  to  prevent  Euro- 
pean friction  over  the 
Moroccan  situation  from 
•developing  into  more  se- 
rious trouble 

Color  was  given  the 
report  from  Berlin  that 
Emperor  William  has 
asked  the  President  to 
counsel  moderation  on 
the  part  of  England  in 
dealing  with  the  Moroc- 
can controversy  by  vis- 
its to  the  White  House 
to-day  of  both  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Am- 
bassadors. 

Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  came  here  hastily 
from  Deer  Park,  where  he  is  spending  the 
summer.  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  the  British 
Ambassador,  was  already  in  Washington  awaiting 
developments  in  the  threatened  quarrel  between 
his  country  and  Germany. 

Each  was  received  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  ,  and  each 
remained  with  him  for  half  an  hour.  Neither 
would  say  a  word  respecting  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Moroccan  situation 
was  considered.  The  President  is  understood  to 
have  intrusted  to  both  diplomats,  for  transmis- 
sion to  their  respective  governments,  his  views  upon 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the-  dispute  before  the  world  is  threat- 
ened again  with  war. — Philadelphia   North   Ameri- 


TEASING. 


Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  May  Join  Hands 
to  Put  Curb  on  Kaiser. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  new  triple  alliance  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  situation  in 
Russia  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  according  to  the  ambassador  of 
a  European  power.  This  alliance  will  be  agreed  to 
by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  and  its  purpose 
will  be  to  curb  German  expansion. 

By  a  foresight  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  the  ambassador  said  Germany  had  clev- 
erly taken  advantage  of  Eussia 's  weakness  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  the  strong  position  she  occu- 
pies in  Europe,  using  Morocco  as  the  club  for  this 
purpose. 

But  the  club  may  turn  out  to  be  a  boomerang. 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  acting  together 
diplomatically   at   least   in  opposition  to   Germany. 
Italy  has  failed  to  support  Germany,  notwithstand- 
ing  the    treaty   of    alli- 
ance which     binds     the 
two  states  and  Austria. 
The     German     policy 
has   forced   the   Italians 
to   believe   that    Kaiser 
Wilhelm  wishes  to  play 
a  prominent  role  in  the 
Mediterranean.     He  has 
long  been  charged  with 
tion  to   extend  his   rule 
over  a  port  on  the  Adri- 
atic    sea,     which     Italy 
would  regard  as  a  men- 
ace.     The      accomplish- 
ment of  this  ambition  can 
come  only  when  Franz  Josef, 
the  emperor  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian     monarchy,      dies. 
That   event   is   near   enough   to 
warrant  Italy  taking  precautions. 
Here    is    the    explanation    why 
Italy    has    given    certain    sympathy 
to  France  in  the   Moroccan   question. 
The  Rome  government  would  not  wish 
Germany    to    become    too    powerful    by 
the   acquisition,   for   instance,    of    Russian 
territory.     A  greater  Germany  would  mean 
in   all   probability   the   ultimate   planting   of 
the    standard    of    the    Hohenzollerns    upon    the 
Mediterranean. 
Italy  earnestly  desires  he  preservation  of  the 
European  status  puo  and  therefore  would  not  wel- 
come a  successful  revolution  in  Russia.     Unpopular 
as  the  Russian  autocracy  is  among  Italians,  their  ■ 
government  would  use   its   influence   for  its   main- 
tenance rather  than  witness  the  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion with   consequent  prifit   to    Germany. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


MANCHTJEIA  FOE  CHINA 


Fate   of   the    Province   Eussia   Occupied    and   the 
"Open  Door"  in  the  Balance. 

If  Japan  is  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  su- 
preme honor  which  has  been  manifested  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  will  hardly 
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be  a  possibility  of  the  old  scramble  for  the 
partition  of  China  recurring  to  trouble  the 
powers.  Apparently  Japan's  intention  lies 
exactly  in  this  direction,  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing two  dispatches : 

Second  in  importance  to  the  peacemaking  nego- 
tiations are  the  exchanges  which  have  been  begun 
between  China  and  Japan  as  to  the  future  of 
Manchuria.  China  has  turned  from  the  Czar  to 
the  Mikado  in  an  effort  to  preserve  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty over  the  rich  province  which  Russia,  dur- 
ing the  "Boxer"  outbreak,  overran  with  troops, 
which  withdrew  only  when  driven  out  by  Japanese 
soldiery.  During  the  years  of  1900  to  1904  China 
sought  to  gain  back  the  province  from  Russian  dom- 
ination. Although  Russia  never  claimed  it  for  her 
own,  the  Chinese  administration  was  a  dead  letter. 
Now  China  has  the  same  problem  on  her  hands 
with  Japan's  occupation  of  Manchuria. 

The  Tokio  government  has  over  and  over  ex- 
pressed its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  integ- 
rity of  China  and  the  "open  door."  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  as'surrances  have  been  given  to 
China  that  Japan  will  adhere  to  that  policy.  China 
has  been  informed  that  Japan  is  willing  to  leave 
Manchuria  to  China,  relying  on  her  commercial 
prowess  to  win  prestige  there. 

There  have  been  several  conferences  at  Pekin 
between  the  officials  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
and  M.  TJchida,  the  Japanese  Minister.  These  con- 
ferences were  most  guarded.  Until  the  battle  of 
the  Tsu  Straits  China  was  not  certain  which  power 
would  be  the  victor.  China  will  insist,  upon  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  Man- 
churia once  a  formal  peace  has  been  consummated. 
The  evacuation  will  be  accomplished  by  degrees. — 
New  York  Herald. 


JAPAN-CHINA  ALLIANCE 


Oriental  Powers  on  Eve  of  Compact  Belating  to 
Manchuria  and  Other  War  Issues. 

Washington,  D.  C. — There  is  excellent  reason  to 
believe  China  is  preparing  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Japan  regarding  Manchuria.  It  is  freely  pre- 
dicted in  diplomatic  circles  in  Washington  that  the 
outcome  of  their  negotiations  will  be  the  long  an- 
ticipated treaty  of  alliance. 

This  news  undoubtedly  will  revive  the  time- 
worn  assertion  with  a  "yellow  peril."  It  may  be 
that  Japan,  in  order  to  prevent  a  false  impression 
in  Europe  and  America,  will  defer  her  signature 
of  the  treaty  and  content  herself  merely  with  an 
understanding. 

This  time  it  will  not  be  Japan  which  will 
press  for  the  treaty  or  the  understanding.  It  will 
be  China.  Information  secured  today  shows  there 
is  a  great  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese 
conservatives.  These  men  before  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  opposed  consistently  the  project  of  close 
relations  with  Japan. 

When  the  Chinese  mission  was  in  Tokio  in  1902 
overtures  were  made  by  Prince  Fushima,  represent- 
ative of  the  Japanese  emperor,  which  some  Chinese 
representatives  received  favorably.  The  sense  of 
the  majority,  however,  was  against  a  treaty  at  that 
time,  because  their  country  had  little  to  give  in 
exchange  and  the  terms  of  Japan  would  have  been 


disadvantageous.  Besides  there  was  towering  Rus- 
sia, holding  Manchuria  and  threatening  5000  miles 
of  frontier. 

Conditions  Have  Changed, 
Today  a  different  condition  of  affairs  exists.  Rus- 
sia has  been  beaten  on  land  and  sea  by  Japan. 
There  is  no  longer  the  ' '  white  peril ' '  for  China. 
Japan's  slogan  and  that  of  the  Chinese  is  identical 
— "Asia  for  the  Asiatics."  Japan  has  declared 
by  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  by  declarations 
to  the  whole  world  that  she  proposes  to  hold  the 
integrity  of  and  the  ' '  open  door ' '  in  China.  With 
such  a  powerful  champion  the  Celestial  empire  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  future.  It  is  vital 
that  she  prevent  the  encroachment  of  Germany, 
France  and  Great  Britain — the  three  nations  of 
which  she  especially  is  suspicious.  In  this  respect 
her  interests  and  the  declared  interests  of  Japan 
are  identical.  Here  is  a  common  ground  for  al- 
liance. 

The  fact  that  Japan  is  a  young  nation  (a  year 
ago  she  was  regarded  as  an  upstart)  was  respon- 
sible for  the  opposition  of  the  conservatives  to  an 
alliance.  But  since  Japan  has  set  such  a  shining 
example  and  Confucius  teaches  that  lessons  shall 
be  taken  from  a  superior  knowledge,  though  that 
superior  be  of  fewer  years,  the  Chinese  who  cling 
to  tradition  have  changed  their  views  and  now  are 
urging  a  treaty  of  offense  and  defense  with  the 
island  power. — John  Callan  O'Laughlin  in  Chicago 
Tribune. 


DESERTS   GREAT    FORTS 


England's  $15,000,000  Compliment  to  Uncle  Sam 
in  West  Indies. 
From  time  to  time  England  gives  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship 
for  the  United  States  and  of  her  desire  to 
unite  with  rather  than  to  oppose  them  in 
their  rise  to  power.  The  exhibition  never 
fails  to  be  of  notable  character.  The  latest 
display  is  chronicled  as  follows : 

Port  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  British  West  Indies. — 
In  the  withdrawal  of  all  of  her  military  and  naval 
forces  from  the  West  Indian  possessions,  thereby 
paying  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  United  States, 
England  is  throwing  away  $15,000,000  here  by  the 
abandonment  of  her  naval  station  and  the  most  for- 
midable and  extensive  fortifications  in  the  Cari- 
bees,  which  were  created  by  great  engineering  skill 
through  long  years  of  hard  work.  St.  Lucia — 
well  named  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies — has 
been  to  England  what  Martinique  is  to  France,  and 
what  Culebra  will  be  to  the  United  States,  but 
hereafter  it  will  be  only  a  coaling  station  for  ships 
of  all  nations,  in  which  peculiar  line  of  trade  it 
long  has  held  first  rank. 

In  the  days  when  the  relations  between  America 
and  England  were  not  as  friendly  as  they  now 
are,  and  when  there  was  greater  danger  of  troub- 
lous times  in  Central  and  South  America,  in  which 
there  might  be  need  of  warships  to  force  a  "square 
deal"  for  Englishmen  and  English  syndicates,  the 
British  government  concluded  that  it  needed  a 
naval  base  in  the  West  Indies  from  which  a  pow- 
erful blow  could  quickly  be  struck  in  any  direction, 
even  at  North  America,  and  the  selection  naturally 
fell  to  St.  Lucia,  with  its  beautiful  and  easily  de- 
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■fended  harbor.  The  Bay  of  Castries,  named,  like 
the  town,  in  honor  of  Marshal  de  Castries,  a  former 
French  governor,  is  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  is- 
land near  the  north  end.  Not  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  it  widens  out  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  runs  back  into  the 
mountains   for  a   mile   and  a   half.     It   is   entirely 


tains  rise  so  abruptly  that  there  is  no  place  where 
a  town  could  be  built  until  England  filled  in  a  lit- 
tle of  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  to  a  height  of  about 
six  feet  above  the  high  water  with  dirt  and  rocks 
dug  up  in  improving  the  harbor. 

On  the  surrounding  mountains,  from  800  to  1,200 
feet  above   the  town,   and   behind  them,  hundreds 
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WHAT    AEE   PEECEDENT8   BETWEEN   FEIENDS? 
It  Seems  That  President  Eoosevelt  Broke  a  Few    in    Getting   Wilhelm's   Assistance   in   the    Eussian- 

Japanese   Peace  Plans. 

— Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 


surrounded    by    high    hills,    which    rise    from    the 
water's  edge  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

When  the  execution  of  the  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  defense  of  the  harbor  was  begun  the  vil- 
lage of  Castries  consisted  of  a  few  houses  moored 
among  the  trees  on  the  steep  hillsides.     The  moun- 


of  men  labored  for  years  in  building  the  fortifica- 
tions, to  which  high-power  guns  were  dragged  with 
the  utmost  difficulty.  These  forts  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  sweep  every  foot  of  the 
harbor,  its  entrance,  and  the  sea  for  miles  outside. 
They    have    guns    pointing    inland,    too,    to    guard 
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against  an  attack  from  the  rear,  but  to  better  pro- 
tect them  from  assault  in  that  direction  a  second 
line  of  fortifications  is  strung  along  an  enveloping 
range  of  mountains  back  of  those  which  inclose  the 
harbor.  The  forts  are  so  cunningly  located  and 
so  well  screened  that  not  even  a  suggestion  of  their 
whereabouts  can  be  made  out  from  a  ship  entering 
the  harbor,  even  with  the  most  powerful  glass. 
The  use  of  smokeless  powder  is  relied  on  to  prevent 
an  attacking  fleet  from  getting  their  range,  and 
they  make  the  harbor  practically  impregnable.  The 
only  thing  in  the  way  of  a  fort  that  can  be  seen 
is  a  small  battery  on  ' '  The  Cocoanuts ' '  one  of  the 
headlands  at  the  entrance,  but  these  guns  are  in- 
tended for  saluting  purposes. 

Now  all  of  this  is  to  be  changed.  The  forts  and 
barracks  are  to  be  abandoned  to  a  few  watchmen, 
the  guns  dismantled,  and  the  already  depleted  force 
of  1000  artillerymen  sent  home  to  England.  The 
"evacuation"  must  be  complete  by  October  1, 
and  it  will  probably  be  accomplished  before  then, 
as  the  whole  force  now  is  under  waiting  orders  and 
the  ship  to  carry  them  may  arrive  any  day. — Hor- 
ace H.  Smith  in  the  Washington  Post. 


IN  OBSERVING  THE  FOUBTH 


Stars    and    Stripes    Mingle   with    the    Tricolor   at 
Cherbourg. 

What  with  England  endeavoring  to  ce- 
ment more  firmly  the  entente  with  America 
and  with  a  newly  sprung  and  most  earnest 
alliance  between  England  and  Prance,  the 
following  showing  of  the  continued  cordial- 
ity of  Franco-American  relations  becomes 
doubly  significant: 

Cherbourg. — The  French  and  American  squad- 
rons joined  recently  in  celebrating  the  American 
National  holiday.  At  an  early  hour  the  ships  of 
both  countries  broke  out  flags  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  American  flag  was  conspicuous  everywhere, 
yachts,  buildings  and  wharves  showing  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Crowds  lined  the  wharves  awaiting  the  National 
salute  by  both  squadrons,  which  was  fired  at  noon, 
accompanied  by  salvos  from  the  land  forts.  A 
regatta  between  the  crews  of  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican warships  followed.  The  prize  for  whaleboats 
was  contested  for  by  a  picked  crew  from  the  French 
battleship  Bouvines  and  a  mixed  crew  from  the 
American  ships.  The  Frenchmen  won.  A  second 
race  for  gigs,  was  won  by  the  crew  of  the  flagship 
Brooklyn. 

A  large  flotilla  of  pleasure  craft  followed  the 
races  and  the  crowds  lining  the  shore  on  both  sides 
of  the  harbor  vigorously  applauded,  the  Americans 
getting  a  good  share  of  the  praise. 

An  imposing  scene  occurred  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  French  military  and  naval  of- 
ficers received  their  American  naval  comrades 
ashore.  Gigs  from  the  flagship  Brooklyn  and  other 
ships  brought  the  Americans  to  the  Quay  Breton, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  American 
and  French  flags. 

Several  hundred  French  oflScers  of  all  branches 
of  the  service,  surrounded  by  a  vast  crowd,  assem- 
bled to  welcome  the  Americans.  A  procession  was 
then  formed,  headed  by  the  band  of  the  French 
Colonial  Infantry,  and  made  up  of  American  and 


French  officers,  all  in  shore  uniforms.  The  pro- 
cession halted  at  the  Place  de  la  Eepublique,  where 
the  band  played  the  American  and  French  national 
anthems,  the  ofiicers  uncovering,  while  the  crowd 
rapturously  applauded.  The  French  officers  then 
served  punch  to  their  American  companions. — New 
York  Times. 


HAS  EYES  ON  THE  CARIBBEAN. 


Evidence  that  Germany  Intends  to  Press  Hard  for 
Commercial  Supremacy  in  Territory. 

There  is  something  of  the  irreconcileable 
or  the  hypocritical  in  the  story  on  one  page 
that  the  German  emperor  and  the  American 
president  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  while  on  another  page  is  the  story 
that  the  emperor's  ambitions  lead  him  to 
hope  for  a  foothold  in  the  West  Indies.  Still, 
such  is  the  situation  as  the  news  gives  it, 
and  those  who  look  for  the  hedonistic  view 
of  all  things  may  think  that  it  only  means 
that  friendly  powers,  like  friendly  individ- 
uals, cannot  find  ground  for  hostility  in  close 
territorial  proximity.  What  Germany  is  sup- 
posed to  hope  for  in  the  Caribbean  is  told  as 
follows : 

San  Juan,  P.  E. — Evidences  multiply  to  show 
that  Germany  intends  to  press  hard  for  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  Caribbean  sea;  that  the  people 
of  the  British  West  Indies  are  aroused  to  the  fact; 
that  England  is  voluntarily  realizing  the  force  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  that  Germany  would  like 
very   much    to    obtain    a    foothold    in    St.    Thomas. 

It  is  considered  significant  that  the  Danish  Asi- 
atic Company,  a  wealthy  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Far  East,  recently  acquired  Water 
Island  in  the  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalia,  St.  Thom- 
as, at  once  commenced  to  erect  there  a  coaling 
station  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  then  turned  over 
the  controlling  interest  to  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company.  Thus,  under  a  Danish  mark, 
Germany  gets  a  long  and  openly  coveted  occupation. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  reflection  that  while  Great 
Britain  is  practically  abandoning  positions  of  van- 
tage which  she  already  occupies  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  power  from  whose  aggressiveness  she  af- 
fects she  has  most  to  fear  is  striving  persistently 
and  by  every  means  to  obtain  a  strategic  base  in 
the  Caribbean  waters. 

The  press  of  St.  Lucia  is  calling  attention  to  the 
rivalry  of  St.  Thomas,  Dominicia,  Trinidad  and 
Barbados  for  harbor  improvements  to  catch  a  share 
of  the  coaling  and  other  trade  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  surely  bring  to  the  West  Indian  waters. 
Jamaica  is  openly  discussing  the  annexation  of  all 
the  British  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  and 
believes  it  must  come  soon.  The  abolishing  of  the 
West  Indian  Agricultural  Department,  the  proposal 
to  withdraw  all  white  troops,  the  abandonment  of 
Port  Boyal  as  a  naval  station  and  the  cutting  off 
of  the  West  Indian  mail  subsidy  are  all  freely 
criticised.  Indeed,  throughout  the  West  Indies  all 
eyes  seem  to  turn  now  to  Uncle  Sam. — New  York 
Herald. 
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MAY   NOW   VOTE   IN   ITALY 


Pope  Reverses  Policy  of  Predecessors  Which  For- 
bade  Participation   in   Politics. 

Eome. — The  first  determined  step  taken 
by  the  Pope  towards  reconciliation  with  the  Italian 
Government  has  been  in  the  shape  of  an  Encyclical 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  issued  during  the 
week,  in  which  Pius  X.  practically  permits  the 
Italian  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the  elections  of 
their  country,  thus  doing  away  with  the  prohibition 
issued  by  his  predecessor  Pius  IX.,  and  upheld  for 
twenty-five  years  by  the  late  Pope. 

Long  before  the  occupation  of  Rome,  in  1870, 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  provinces 
were  instructed  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
elections  of  political  and  even  of  municipal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  newly  formed  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  later  the  same  prohibition  was  extended  to  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Bome,  under  the  impression 
that  the  new  order  of  things  would  not  be  lasting 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  to  abstain 
from  co-operating  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  state 
built  up  through  the  annexation  of  the  Papal 
States.  For  over  thirty  years  this  same  opinion  of 
the  precariousness  and  instability  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom  has  been  more  or  less  widely  shared  among 
the  Roman  ecclesiastical  world,  and  it  was  only 
recently,  since  the  advent  of  the  present  king,  who 
is  the  third  sovereign  reigning  from  Eome  as  his 
capital,  that  a  belief  in  the  stability  of  the  king- 
dom has  become  widespread. 

Notwithstanding  all  efforts,  however,  made  under 
the  late  Pope  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the 
' '  non-expedit ' '  and  permission  for  Catholics  to  take 
part  in  the  elections  of  the  country,  the  prohibi- 
tion issued  by  Piux  IX.  was  kept  in  force,  and  it 
was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  the 
late  Pope  that  Italian  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  municipal  elections  of  Italy,  ex- 
communication being  inflicted  on  those  who  dared 
to  vote  at   the   political   elections   of  the   country. 


The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  bitter  feeling  of 
animosity  between  two  classes  of  Italians,  those 
who  preferred  to  remain  faithful  to  the  orders  of 
the  Holy  See  and  abstain  from  voting  and  those 
who  considered  their  duty  as  citizens  to  be  above 
considerations  of  creed  and  papal  decrees.  Natur- 
aly  only  members  of  the  latter  class  were  elected 
to  Parliament,  and  no  one  having  claims  to  church 
membership  or  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  ever 
dared  to  pose  as  a  candidate  for  representation  in 
the   National  Parliament. 

The  policy  of  Pius  X.,  who,  since  the  very  first 
week  after  his  election,  began  to  receive  at  the 
Vatican  the  visits  of  several  representatives  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  and  other  Italian  officials,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  long  existing  impression  that 
the  Vatican  authorities  considered  every  member  of 
the  national  legation  a  personal  enemy,  did  much 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  legal  divorce  in  Italy. 
At  the  last  general  election  Pius  X.  went  even  one 
step  further  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Papal  States  he  gave  permission  to 
several  well-known  Catholics  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  Parliamentary  honors,  and  in 
other  places  authorized  the  Catholics  to  vote  for 
the  support  of  the   Government's  own  candidates. 

The  result  of  the  elections  exceeded  even  the 
expectations  of  the  Vatican  authorities,  and  it  was 
then  decided  that  the  participation  should  be  made 
the  rule  in  all  future  elections. — New  York  World. 


England  to  the  Dogs! 

Someone  in  conversation  with  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 
recently  took  a  gloomy  view  of  England's  future. 
Sir  Hiram  listened  attentively  and  then  said:  "J 
am  sixty-five  years  old  and  I  remember  distinctly 
that  my  father  told  me  how  his  grandfather  used 
to  say  that  England  was  evidently  going  to  the 
dogs. ' ' — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


THE    NEW   TEMPLE    OF   PEACE. 

— Duluth   News-Tribune. 
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C  0  N  S  P I R  ACT  AND 
PROFLIGACY,  AND 
THE  DEFEAT  TO 
WHICH  THEY  HAVE 
LED  ARE  CONTRASTED 
WITH  THE  NATURAL 
LOYALTY  OF  THE  PEAS- 
ANTRY TO  THE  AUTO- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENT.-- 
A  RUSSIAN  "UNCLE 
TOM'S  CABIN." 


-Adapted  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  economical  motif 
which  is  now  beginning  to  rule  in  America 
might  have  saved  Russia  the  horrors  of  war 
and  the  humiliation  of  internal  revolution, 
if  it  had  begun  in  time.  But  apparently  it 
is  too  late  to  reform.  The  war,  if  the  state- 
ments which  are  now  being  put  forth  are  to 
be  trusted,  had  its  origin  in  the  heedless 
financial  folly  of  a  few  bureaucrats ;  and  the 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  which  have 
been  provoking  the  outbreaks  of  the  red 
flag  in  so  many  portions  of  the  empire,  ap- 
pear to  be  directly  traceable  to  greed  and  cor- 
ruption. Where  fortifications  should  have 
been  strengthened,  the  appropriated  money 
has  been  .spent  in  revelry.  Where  army  pro- 
visions should  have  been  cached  and  stored, 
the  bank  accounts  of  army  officers  have  been 
surreptitiously  enriched. 


It  is  now  being  asserted  that  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  populace,  after  all,  is  with 
its  Czar,  believing  in  him  and  in  turn  being 
understood  by  him;  that  the  continuance  of 
the  autocracy  is  the  ideal  of  the  mass  of  the 
Slavs;  but  that  between  the  people  and  the 
harmony  which  it  desires  with  "The  Little 
Father"  lie  the  profligacy  of  the  aristocrats 
and  the  unserupulousness  of  their  plans  to 
render  their  own  power  superior  to  that  of 
the  emperor. 


COERUPTION'S  FBEE  HAND. 


Instances  of  Wholesale  Theft  in  Bussian  Alilitary 
Organization. 
From  time  to  time  glimpses  of  the  colossal 
extent  of  corruption  in  the  Russian  army 
reach  the  press.  Here  is  one  glimpse  recent- 
ly given : 
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In  illustration  of  the  prevailing  corruption  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  Russian  service,  both  civil  and 
military,  a  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  a 
French  newspaper  quotes  certain  facts  related  to 
him  by  a  representative  Russian  Liberal,  having 
private  sources  of  information.  It  appears  that 
until  very  recently  several  members  of  the  ar- 
tillery committee  received  "pensions"  of  10,000 
to  15,000  rubles  ($5000  to  $7,500)  from  Krupp  for 
favoring  that  firm  in  the  orders  given  by  the  Rus- 
sian state.  These  generals  received  also  a  com- 
mission on  the  orders.  The  Grand  Duke  Serge 
Mikhailovitch  finally  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  But  the  grafters  were  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  only  practical  result  of  the 
duke 's  interference  has  been  an  addition  of  six  to 
eight  rubles  or  even  nine  rubles  to  the  price  of  ev- 
ery shell  bought  by 
Russia.  That  of  itself 
would  be  a  matter  of 
comparatively  slight 
consequence,  if  the  or- 
ders were  given  to 
good  firms,  but  dishon- 
est manufactures  give 
larger  commissions,  and 
so  secure  a  large  share 
of  the  orders.  The 
Russian  admiralty  paid 
from  $20  to  $27  a  ton 
to  German  firms  for 
coal  for  Rojestven- 
sky's  squadron.  They 
were  supposed  to  be 
buying  Cardiflf  coal,  but 
what  the  fleet  received 
was  Swansea  or  Aus- 
trian coal,  which  yields 
only  about  half  the 
pressure  of  the  Cardiff 
coal  besides  producing 
a  great  deal  of  smoke. 
It  was  thus  impossible 
for  Rojestvensky  even 
to  try  to  conceal  his 
advance,  as  he  covered 
the  sky  with  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles. 
Moreover,  instead  of  a 
speed  of  ten  knots  he 
could  only  make  six 
although  he  used  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fuel. 
Some  persons,  of 
course,       made       a 

large  fortune  out  of  the  coal.  This  same 
informant  quoted  a  letter  of  an  officer  of 
the  General  Staff,  in  Manchuria,  who  complained 
that  the  soldiers  cut  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  to  use  them  as  laces  for  their  shoes  or  to  tie 
bundles,  and  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
could  neither  understand  a  map  nor  recognize  the 
uniform   of  the   enemy. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

BEZOBRAZOFF'S  HIGH  HANB. 

His  Conspiracy  to  Cause  War  and  His  Wild  Ex- 
travagance. 
It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  that  the  Czar  did  not  desire 
hostility,  and  that  his  final  submission  to  it 
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U.  COSSACK  HAS  BEEN 
PEACE   ENVOY 


was  the  result  of  bureaucratic  conspiracy. 

Partial  confirmation  of  this  fact  is  given  in 

the  following : 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  interesting  reading,  for 
Russians,  in  the  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  large  cities,  which  have  profited  by  the  recent 
liberty  to  reprint  the  stories — most  of  them  long 
familiar  in  Europe — but  first  published  in  Russia 
by  a  small  paper  in  Vladivostok.  These  profess 
to  show  how  M.  Bezobrazoff,  supported  by  the  all- 
powerful  M.  de  Plehve,  who  was  in  favor  of  war 
as  a  cure  for  internal  troubles,  obtained  complete 
control  of  Russia's  policy  in  the  Far  East;  how  he 
defied    the    counsels    of    moderation   offered    by   M. 

Witte,  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  and  General  Ku- 
ropatkin,  and  prevented 
the  evacuation  of  Man- 
churia, although  M. 
Lessar,  Baron  Rosen 
and  M.  Pavloff  unani- 
mously urged  the  ob- 
servance of  Russia 's 
pledges;  how  Admiral 
Alexieff  at  first  op- 
posed and  then  second- 
ed him,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  ap- 
pointment of  viceroy, 
involving  the  fall  of 
M.  Witte,  who  dared 
to  disapprove;  how 
twice  in  1903  M.  Bez- 
obrazoff  visited  Port 
Arthur,  travelling  in 
state,  each  trip  costing 
$100,000  and  squand- 
ered millions  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  in 
founding  spurious 
commercial  enterprises, 
including  the  famous 
forest  concession  on 
the  Yalu;  how  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last 
M.  Bezobrazoff  dis- 
tributed loans  and 
gratuities  among  his 
henchmen  at  Port  Ar- 
th.ur  amounting  to  $1,- 
000,000,  while  the  mili- 
tary authorities  were 
unable  to  get  money  to 
complete  the  defences. 
One  story  tells  how  a  cruiser  was  sent  to  Japan  to 
fetch  flowers  for  a  banquet  at  the  viceroy's  palace 
in  honor  of  M.  Brazobrazoff,  also  how  General  Kuro- 
patkin  was  compelled  to  remain  five  days  fishing  at 
Nagasaki  because  M.  Bezobrazoff  did  not  wish  him 
to  reach  Port  Arthur  before  himself. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


APPOINTED  RUSSIA'S 
IN   POLAND. 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


aOEKY  OPPOSES  PEACE. 


Thinks  It  Would  Give  Democrats  an  Advantage 
Over  Revolutionists. 
St.  Petersburg. — M.  Maxim  Gorky,  a  novelist, 
who  is  living  at  Kokola,  a  small  village  on  the 
coast  of  Finland,  has  refused  a  flattering  offer  to 
go   on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United   States,  pre- 
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ferring  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
work  of  emancipating  Bussia.  He  is  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  constitutionalists,  and  is 
visited  daily  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  Bussia. 
He  has  a  large  income,  but  gives  the  major  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  cause  which  he  has  at  heart.  M. 
Gorky  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States  and 
of  President  Roosevelt,  but  while  he  gives  un- 
stinted praise  to  the  President's  efforts  toward 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  be  says  he  thinks  that, 
from  a  Bussian  standpoint,  peace  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune. 

"In  spite  of  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  great 
loss  of  life,  the  struggle  with  Japan  has  proved  to 
be  an  unmitigated  blessing  to  Bussia,"  said  the 
novelist  in  an  interview  today.  "It  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  country  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
present  regime,  and  has  already  produced  changes 
which  were  hardly  dreamed  of  two  years  ago. 

"If  peace  should  come  now,  the  government 
would  be  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  interior 
and  possibly  check  the  tide  of  reform." 

M.  Gorky's  health  has  much  improved.  His  at- 
torneys are  making  extensive  preparations  for  his 
trial  on  the  charge  of  participating  in  alleged  rev- 
olutionary plots  last  January,  which  they  hope  to 
convert  into  a  political  demonstration,  and  they 
are  subpoenaing  ministers  of  state  and  other  high 
personages. — New  York  Herald. 


FEABFTTL    BASBABITIES    OF    COSSACKS. 


Almost  Incredible  Atrocities  Described  in  Iietters 
Written  in  the  Midst  of  Horrors. 

While  the  question  of  the  possible  mutiny 
of  the  military  forces  against  the  continued 
absolutism  of  Governor  General  Trepoff  is 
said  to  be'  alarming  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
officials,  the  cruel  Cossacks  go  on  with 
the  course  which  serves  both  to  make  the 
government  dreaded  and  to  sharpen  the  pas- 
sion for  its  overthrow.  An  extreme  story  of 
Cossaekism  is  the  following : 

London. — Letters  just  received  here  from  War- 
saw, written  in  the  very  midst  of  the  recent  ter- 
rible strike  riots,  charge  the  governor-general  with 
sending  regiments  of  soldiers  to  mow  down  work- 
men. Christian  and  Jewish,  and  to  shoot  even 
women  and  children.  Those  fleeing  and  those  stand- 
ing still  were  sabered,  or  shot,  or  lanced,  or  knouted 
to  death  "for  offering  silent  resistance."  People 
were  murdered  in  their  own  houses. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  of  the  correspondents 
wrote  as  follows: 

"On  Holy  Cross  street  the  people  were  moving 
along  quietly  when  suddenly  a  troop  of  Cossacks 
dashed  up.  The  officer  rose  in  his  stirrups  and 
shouted  something  in  some  Asiatic  dialect.  Another 
word  by  the  officers  and  the  troopers  fired  a  volley 
into  the  men,  women  and  children  walking  toward 
Novi  Svjat.  I  saw  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  throw 
up  their  hands,  stumble  and  fall.  The  rest  fled 
pell  mell,  seeking  refuge  in  the  distance,  in  open 
cellars,  houses,  anywhere. 

"And  ere  I  could  realize  the  horror,  the  Cos- 
sacks wheeled  about  and  fired  another  volley  in 
the  direction  of  the  opposite  thoroughfare,  Mar- 
schallkovsk  street.     There,  the  crowd  being  great- 


er, even  more  people  were  murdered  and  injured. 

' '  Then  a  horn  signal  and  the  band  of'  licensed 
killers  galloped  off  after  dividing  into  two  columns, 
one  to  finish  'the  Novi  mob,'  the  other  making  after 
everybody  able  to  walk  or  crawl  on  Holy  Cross 
street.  With  butt  of  rifle,  saber,  lance  and  knout 
they  knocked  down,  pierced  and  cut  to  pieces  every 
and  any  human  being  in  their  path,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex,  irrespective  even  of  the  victims'  clothes, 
which,  otherwise,  Bussian  soldiers  and  policemen 
never  faO  to  consider. 

"I  ran  after  the  soldiers  and  saw  them  cut  down 
two  peaceable  citizens  who  emerged  from  saloons 
and  houses.  I  saw  a  Cossack  push  his  lance  through 
the  open  mouth  of  a  girl  who  attracted  by  the 
clatter  and  cries,  looked  out  of  a  window.  Another 
Asiatic  brute  with  his  pike  tried  to  pick  up  a  baby 
from  a  woman's  arms,  and  the  mother  fleeing  from 
the  window,  fired  six  shots  at  her.  The  shots  were 
followed  by  agonizing  cries;  probably  one  or  more 
of  the  bullets  took  effect. 

"Toward  the  end  of  Holy  Cross  street  looting 
proceeded  merrily.  The  soldiers  carefully  mowed 
down  every  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen,  big  and 
little,  but  as  for  the  looters,  they  had  only  smiles 
and  words  of  encouragement.  I  heard  an  uncom- 
missioned officer  direct  a  couple  of  ruffians  looting  a 
shoe  store  to  fetch  him  a  couple  of  pair  of  boots. 
They  asked  for  his  number  and  handed  out  three 
pairs,  which  he  flung  across  his  horse's  neck  with 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction. 

Instances   of   Barbarity. 

"Last  night  a  Mokotovska  street  merchant,  a 
Pole,  was  going  home  after  closing  the  store,  and 
the  proprietor  of  an  imperial  monopoly  shop,  known 
by  his  uniform,  went  along  for  safety.  Passing  a 
corner,  the  first  named  politely  bowed  to  a  sentinel, 
and  said,  'Greetings,  my  pretty  dove.'  (A  common 
form  of  salutation  here.)  The  soldier's  answer  was 
a  bullet  fired  in  to  the  Pole's  brain,  and  when  the 
Bussian  dared  protest  he  got  a  ball  into  the  foot  'to 
teach  him  a  lesson.' 

"Dr.  Krosimsky,  a  leading  editor,  and  his  two 
brothers,  army  officers,  were  set  upon  by  a  band  of 
soldiers  opposite  the  chief  postoffice.  The  officers 
proclaimed  their  character,  but  as  they  wore  plain 
clothes,  their  protests  went  for  naught.  'Undress, 
little  brothers,  and  be  quick  about  it,'  was  the 
order.  The  three  had  to  denude  themselves  com- 
pletely, even  to  their  shoes  and  stockings,  before 
a  gaping  crowd  in  the  most  public  of  public  squares 
of  Warsaw,  and  this  to  the  accompaniment  of  swish- 
ing knouts  and  horsewhips.  The  soldiers  took  their 
clothes  and  valuables,  divided  their  money  and 
jewels  and  left  their  victims  to  get  home  the  best 
they   could. 

"The  writer  might  have  suffered  a  similar  fate, 
if  he  had  not  shouted,  'Ya  Amerikanets'  (I  am  an 
American). 

"A  week  ago  the  secretary  of  the  English  Con- 
sul-General  was  wounded  in  the  streets  and  the 
offender  not  being  discovered,  2000  soldiers  and 
policemen  were  soundly  whipped.  Thereupon  a 
proclamation  by  the  governor:  'If  another  affront 
is  given  to  a  foreigner  by  a  soldier,  or  policeman, 
I  will  hang  every  hundredth  man  in  the  ranks.' 
'Amerikanets'  are  therefore  quite  safe  in  Warsaw 
today. 

"Maria  Sprati,  16  years  old,  was  shot  and  kUled 
at  her  bedroom  window  on  Jerusalem  boulevard. 
'I  think  I  hear  papa  call  for  help,'  said  the  young 
girl  leaving  the  couch  where  she  was  sleeping 
with  her  mother.  There  were  renewed  shouts  of 
'Help,   help,   they   are   murdering   me,'   and   Maria 
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leaned  far  out  of  the  window,  trying  to  pierce  the 
darkness  with  her  eyes,  while  her  white  nightgown 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  below.  A  few 
seconds  later  the  frightened  mother  heard  a  moan. 
Maria  fell  back  in  the  room  with  a  bullet  in  her 
brain  and  witnesses  say  it  was  not  a  stray  bullet 
either.  The  cries  for  aid  that  caused  the  girl  to 
leap  from  her  bed  were  uttered  by  a  railway  of- 
ficial as  he  was  about  to  enter  his  own  door.  The 
soldiers  bayoneted  him,  stole  his  watch  and  purse, 
cut  off  his  fingers  to  get  his  rings,  and  threatened 
to  massacre  the  wife  and  children,  when  they  asked 
mercy  for  husband  and  father. 

"In   the   same   thoroughfare,   a   Cossack   ordered 
a  servant  girl  carrying  home  a  bottle  of  whisky  to 


lobes  of  her  ears  were  torn.    The  brutes  had  bitten 
off  the  fingers  to  obtain  the  jewels. 

More  Stories  of  Horror. 

"In  Novisviet  street  an  old  woman,  seeing  a 
Cossack  patrol  approaching  crouched  against  the 
wall  of  the  nearest  house.  Two  Cossacks  espying 
her  literally  fixed  her  to  the  wall  by  piercing  her 
feeble   breast    with    their   pikes. 

"Prof.  Makisgoff,  the  famous  surgeon,  says:  'I 
was  on  the  way  to  the  Children's  hospital,  when 
suddenly  a  man,,  walking  peacefully  ahead  of  me, 
was  stopped  by  a  patrol.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
— the  officers  simply  buried  their  sabers  in  the 
stranger's    stomach.' 


THE    USUAL    ANSWER. 


-Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 


give  it  to  him.  She  ran;  the  trooper  pursued  her  on 
horseback  into  the  very  house,  entered  the  janitor's 
lodge  after  her  and  picked  up  the  baby  sleeping 
in  a  cradle,  on  his  lance.  Then  returning  to  the 
street  he  played  with  the  body  for  some  time, 
tossing  it  up  in  the  air  and  catching  it  on  his  pike. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  flung  it  into  the  gut- 
ter and  galloped  off.  The  baby's  mother  found 
seventeen  wounds  on  the  dead  little  body.  This 
happened  in  broad  daylight. 

"The  daughter  of  a  general,  whose  name  is 
withheld  was  assaulted  in  one  of  the  principal  city 
streets  by  policemen.  When  the  body  was  reco*'- 
«red   her   two   ring   fingers   were   missing   and   the 


"In  Alexander  street  a  white  faced  man,  who 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  feet,  was  assisted 
to  a  cab.  When  he  was  seated,  he  whispered, 
pointing  up  the  street:  'If  you  love  your  peace  of 
mind  do  not  proceed  a  step  further.  There,  at 
that  corner,  a  policeman  just  shot  an  eight-year- 
old  boy — shot  him  through  the  head  as  he  was 
playing  on  the  curbstone.  Did  it  for  exercise,  I 
suppose.     The  sight  sickened  me.' 

"A  well  known  banker's  daughter  was  to  be 
married  at  a  certain  hour  and  day,  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  master  of  police  forbade  the  use  of 
carriages.  So  they  went  to  church  on  foot  in  all 
their  finery,   both   men   and  women  wearing  even- 
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ing  dress,  as  is  customary  here  on  all  ceremoneous 
occasions.  Suddenly  a  detachment  of  guard  hus- 
sars confronted  the  party.  The  men  pushed  their 
women  behind  them  and  each  pulled  out  his  card 
of  legitimation.  But  without  examination  the  hus- 
sars declared  the  papers  unlawful  and  dealt  blows 
with  sabers  and  napajakas  (whips,  fortified  with 
nails  and  pieces  of  iron)  upon  the  heads  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  defenseless  men.  The  groom  received 
a  blinding  stroke  in  the  right  eye,  another  had  his 
head  broken,  a  third  was  thrown  under  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses.  The  party  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
treating to  a  courtyard,  where  they  ran  against 
a  major  of  hussars  who  was  about  to  ride  out. 
They  complained,  demanded  redress,  protested  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  per- 
sons about  to  demonstrate  against  the  government, 
their  attitude  and  whole  behavior  denying  such 
an  imputation. 

"  '1  know,  I  know,'  replied  the  major,  'but  I 
dare  not  interfere.  Only  an  hour  ago,  uniformed 
as  I  am,  I  was  attacked  by  a  squad  of  policemen 
near  the  governor's  palace.  They  took  my  young 
sister  away  from  me.  I  have  been  searching  for 
her  ever  since  and  can't  find  her.' 

"A  physician  who  viewed  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
thrown  into  the  cellars  of  the  police  stations,  where 
they  mingle  with  those  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren merely  injured,  said:  'In  many  cases  the  po- 
lice and  soldiers  must  have  used  dum-dum  bullets, 
for  the  bones  of  most  of  the  victims  are  completly 
shattered.  I  saw  the  body  of  a  young  Jewess  whose 
neck  had  been  pierced  by  four  bayonets  and  whose 
jaw  bone  was  entirely  cut  away  by  a  bullet.'  " — 
Denver  Post. 


PEASANTS   LOYAL   TO   CZAR. 


Ex-Attache  Says  Throne  Is  in  No  Seal  Danger  So 
Long  as  Muzhiks  Do  Not  Slse. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  now  claimed  that 
the  peasant  of  Russia  is  essentially  and  hap- 
pily a  supporter  of  the  autocracy,  that  he 
knows  of  and  cares  for  no  other  form  of 
government,  and  that  the  hope  of  the  im- 
perial party  at  St.  Petersburg  rests  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact : 

American  consular  and  diplomatic  reports  just 
issued  contain  among  much  other  information  of 
wide  reaching  interest,  a  brief  note  concerning  the 
population  of  the  Eussian  empire,  as  shown  by  the 
latest  census.  It  is  of  particular  importance  just 
at  the  present  juncture,  since  it  sheds  a  light  upon 
the  real  reasons  why  not  only  the  czar  but  also 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
statesmen  of  Russia — men  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  their  coun- 
try, of  its  conditions,  of  their  countrymen  and  of 
their  needs  which  no  foreigner  can  ever  hope  to 
attain — are  averse  to  the  surrender  by  the  crown 
of  its  autocratic  power  to  a  national  parliament. 

The  census  indicates  that  of  the  total  population 
of  125,000,000  more  than  97,000,000  belong  to  the 
peasant  class.  Of  the  nobles  and  oflScials  there  are 
considerably  less  than  2,000,000.  City  people,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  industrial  centers  are  represented  by  about 
14,000,000,  while  of  foreigners  there  are  about  500,- 
000.     That  Is  to  say,  Kussia  is  a  nation  of  peas- 


ants, and  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  of  the  latter  arp 
illiterate — of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  males  and  not  even 
10  per  cent  of  the  women  can  write  or  read — it  ob- 
viously follows  that  these  muzhiks  are  utterly  un- 
fitted for  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
such  as  would  be  accorded  to  them  were  they  to 
possess  parliamentary  franchises  and  votes  in  the 
election  of  a  national  legislature. 

Peasants  Czar's  Firm  Friends. 
Now  the  peasants,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to 
the  contrary,  are  ultra  conservative,  except  in  one 
single  respect.  They  are  the  firmest  and  strongest 
upholders  of  the  autocracy  of  the  czar.  They  do 
not  wish  his  power  to  be  limited.  They  cannot  even 
conceive  the  notion  of  it  being  restricted  in  any 
way,  excepting  always  in  one  particular,  and  it  is 
precisely  on  account  of  the  latter  that  they  would 
wish  to  see  it  augmented  if  it  were  practicable. 
The  single  point  in  which  they  are  not  conserva- 
ative  is  in  their  conviction  that  the  land  should 
belong  to  them,  and  they  firmly  believe  that  the 
czar — the  Little  Father — would  distribute  the  land 
among  them  if  he  had  the  power.  That  is  why  they 
wish  his  authority-^his  autocracy — to  be  aug- 
mented sooner  than  diminished.  They  have  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  if  the  land  has  not  as  yet 
been  divided  up  among  them  it  is  because  the 
kindly  intentions  of  the  emperor  have  been  frus- 
trated by  his  nobles,  and  by  his  oflBcials,  against 
whom  all  their  ill  will  is  directed,  and  whom  they 
hold  responsible  for  all  the  misery,  the  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  which  they  are  called  upon 
to   undergo. 

Cause  of  Country  Risings. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
an  itinerant  political  agitator,  a  terrorist,  or  a 
crank,  who  wishes  to  stir  up  trouble  to  do  so  by 
merely  proclaiming  to  the  elders  of  a  village  com- 
mune, or  of  some  rural  district,  that  the  emperor 
has  issued  the  long  looked  for  ukase  investing  the 
muzhik  with  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  execution  of  the  decree  is  fraudulently  with- 
held by  the  local  officials  and  territorial  magnates 
of  the  neighborhood.  A  sort  of  Jacquerie  on  a 
small  scale  ensues.  The  peasantry,  wild  with  rage, 
at  the  notion  of  being  deprived  of  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  rights — of  the  rights  accorded  to 
them  by  their  Little  Father- — attack  and  burn 
a  few  chateaux,  perhaps  massacre  some  of  the  in- 
mates if  the  latter  happen  to  have  rendered  them- 
selves particularly  obnoxious,  and  cut  down  with 
their  terrible  scythes  any  of  the  rural  government 
officials  whom  they  may  encounter,  but  are  soon 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  lead  thronged  whips, 
the  sabers,  and  the  rifles  of  the  Cossacks,  who  cut 
them  to  pieces  and  shoot  them  down  en  masse. 

Reports  of  these  disturbances  find  their  way  into 
the  foreign  press  and  are  falsely  described  in  a 
way  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  the  peasants 
have  risen  it  is  against  the  czar,  and  against  his 
government,  whereas  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  the 
revolt  having  been  wholly  and  entirely  against  the 
territorial  magnates  and  local  officials  for  refusing 
to  put  into  operation  what  the  muzhiks  believe  are 
the  emperor's  wishes  and  orders  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution  of   the   land. 

.Czar  Knows  the   Peasant. 
Nicholas   understands   the   Russian   peasant.     He 
may  not  bo  a  great  statesman  or  a  man  of  such  bril- 
liancy and  intellectual  activity  as,  for  instance,  Em- 
peror William.     But  he  does  understand  far  better 
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But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world;   now  he  lies  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

— Boston  Herald. 
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ing  dress,  as  is  customary  here  on  all  ceremoneous 
occasions.  Suddenly  a  detachment  of  guard  hus- 
sars confronted  the  party.  The  men  pushed  their 
women  behind  them  and  each  pulled  out  his  card 
of  legitimation.  But  without  examination  the  hus- 
sars declared  the  papers  unlawful  and  dealt  blows 
with  sabers  and  napajakas  (whips,  fortified  with 
nails  and  pieces  of  iron)  upon  the  heads  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  defenseless  men.  The  groom  received 
a  blinding  stroke  in  the  right  eye,  another  had  his 
head  broken,  a  third  was  thrown  under  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses.  The  party  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
treating to  a  courtyard,  where  they  ran  against 
a  major  of  hussars  who  was  about  to  ride  out. 
They  complained,  demanded  redress,  protested  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  per- 
sons about  to  demonstrate  against  the  government, 
their  attitude  and  whole  behavior  denying  such 
an  imputation. 

"  'I  know,  I  know,'  replied  the  major,  'but  I 
dare  not  interfere.  Only  an  hour  ago,  uniformed 
as  I  am,  I  was  attacked  by  a  squad  of  policemen 
near  the  governor's  palace.  They  took  my  young 
sister  away  from  me.  I  have  been  searching  for 
her  ever  since  and  can't  find  her.' 

"A  physician  who  viewed  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
thrown  into  the  cellars  of  the  police  stations,  where 
they  mingle  with  those  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren merely  injured,  said:  'In  many  cases  the  po- 
lice and  soldiers  must  have  used  dum-dum  bullets, 
for  the  bones  of  most  of  the  victims  are  completly 
shattered.  I  saw  the  body  of  a  young  Jewess  whose 
neck  had  been  pierced  by  four  bayonets  and  whose 
jaw  bone  was  entirely  cut  away  by  a  bullet.'  " — 
Denver  Post. 


PEASANTS   LOYAL   TO   OZAR. 


Ex-Attache  Says  Throne  Is  in  No  Real  Danger  So 
Long  as  Muzhiks  Do  Not  Rise. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  now  claimed  that 
the  peasant  of  Russia  is  essentially  and  hap- 
pily a  supporter  of  the  autocracy,  that  he 
knows  of  and  cares  for  no  other  form  of 
government,  and  that  the  hope  of  the  im- 
perial party  at  St.  Petersburg  rests  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact: 

American  consular  and  diplomatic  reports  just 
issued  contain  among  much  other  information  of 
wide  reaching  interest,  a  brief  note  concerning  the 
population  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  shown  by  the 
latest  census.  It  is  of  particular  importance  just 
at  the  present  juncture,  since  it  sheds  a  light  upon 
the  real  reasons  why  not  only  the  czar  but  also 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
statesmen  of  Russia — men  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  their  coun- 
try, of  its  conditions,  of  their  countrymen  and  of 
their  needs  which  no  foreigner  can  ever  hope  to 
attain — are  averse  to  the  surrender  by  the  crown 
of  its  autocratic  power  to  a  national  parliament. 

The  census  indicates  that  of  the  total  population 
of  125,000,000  more  than  97,000,000  belong  to  the 
peasant  class.  Of  the  nobles  and  oflScials  there  are 
considerably  less  than  2,000,000.  City  people,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  industrial  centers  are  represented  by  about 
14,000,000,  while  of  foreigners  there  are  about  500,- 
000.     That  Is  to  say,  Russia  is  a  nation  of  peas- 


ants, and  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  of  the  latter  arp 
illiterate — of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  males  and  not  even 
10  per  cent  of  the  women  can  write  or  read — it  ob- 
viously follows  that  these  muzhiks  are  utterly  un- 
fitted for  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
such  as  would  be  accorded  to  them  were  they  to 
possess  parliamentary  franchises  and  votes  in  the 
election  of  a  national  legislature. 

Peasants  Czar's  Firm  Friends. 
Now  the  peasants,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to 
the  contrary,  are  ultra  conservative,  except  in  one 
single  respect.  They  are  the  firmest  and  strongest 
upholders  of  the  autocracy  of  the  czar.  They  do 
not  wish  his  power  to  be  limited.  They  cannot  even 
conceive  the  notion  of  it  being  restricted  in  any 
way,  excepting  always  in  one  particular,  and  it  is 
precisely  on  account  of  the  latter  that  they  would 
wish  to  see  it  augmented  if  it  were  practicable. 
The  single  point  in  which  they  are  not  conserva- 
ative  is  in  their  conviction  that  the  land  should 
belong  to  them,  and  they  firmly  believe  that  the 
czar — the  Little  Father — would  distribute  the  land 
among  them  if  he  had  the  power.  That  is  why  they 
wish  his  authority^ — his  autocracy — to  be  aug- 
mented sooner  than  diminished.  They  have  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  if  the  land  has  not  as  yet 
been  divided  up  among  them  it  is  because  the 
kindly  intentions  of  the  emperor  have  been  frus- 
trated by  his  nobles,  and  by  his  officials,  against 
whom  all  their  ill  will  is  directed,  and  whom  they 
hold  responsible  for  all  the  misery,  the  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  which  they  are  called  upon 
to   undergo. 

Cause  of  Country  Risings. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
an  itinerant  political  agitator,  a  terrorist,  or  a 
crank,  who  wishes  to  stir  up  trouble  to  do  so  by 
merely  proclaiming  to  the  elders  of  a  village  com- 
mune, or  of  some  rural  district,  that  the  emperor 
has  issued  the  long  looked  for  ukase  investing  the 
muzhik  with  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  execution  of  the  decree  is  fraudulently  with- 
held by  the  local  officials  and  territorial  magnates 
of  the  neighborhood.  A  sort  of  Jacquerie  on  a 
small  scale  ensues.  The  peasantry,  wild  with  rage, 
at  the  notion  of  being  deprived  of  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  rights — of  the  rights  accorded  to 
them  by  their  Little  Father — attack  and  burn 
a  few  chateaux,  perhaps  massacre  some  of  the  in- 
mates if  the  latter  happen  to  have  rendered  them- 
selves particularly  obnoxious,  and  cut  down  with 
their  terrible  scythes  any  of  the  rural  government 
officials  whom  they  may  encounter,  but  are  soon 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  lead  thronged  whips, 
the  sabers,  and  the  rifles  of  the  Cossacks,  who  cut 
them  to  pieces  and  shoot  them  down  en  masse. 

Reports  of  these  disturbances  find  their  way  into 
the  foreign  press  and  are  falsely  described  in  a 
way  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  the  peasants 
have  risen  it  is  against  the  czar,  and  against  his 
government,  whereas  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  the 
revolt  having  been  wholly  and  entirely  against  the 
territorial  magnates  and  local  officials  for  refusing 
to  put  into  operation  what  the  muzhiks  believe  are 
the  emperor's  wishes  and  orders  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution  of   the   land. 

.Czar  Knows  the   Peasant. 
Nicholas   understands   the   Russian   peasant.     He 
may  not  bo  a  great  statesman  or  a  man  of  such  bril- 
liancy and  intellectual  activity  as,  for  instance.  Em- 
peror William.     But  he  does  understand  far  better 
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But  yesterday  the  word   of   Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against   the  world;   now  he  lies  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

— Boston  Herald. 
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than  many  of  his  ministers  and  political  advisers 
the  muzhili.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  offi- 
cials by  whom  he  was  surrounded  while  acting 
as  president  of  the  famine  commission,  prior  to  his 
accession,  he  managed  time  and  again  to  get  into 
close  contact  with  the  poor  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  encouraged  them  to  talk  to  him  freely,  and  they 
yielded  to  his  advances.  For  in  certain  respects 
the  distances  between  the  great  and  lowly  are  less 
marked  in  Russia  than  in  western  countries,  and 
the  muzhik  thinks  it  perfectly  natural  to  address 
his  sovereign  as  "Little  Father,"  and  with  the 
familiar  "thou"  in  lieu  of  the  obsequious  forms 
of  speech  required  by  the  etiquette  of  courts  and 
officialdom  in  verbal  intercourse  with  crowned 
heads. 

Peasants   Content,   Throne  Safe. 

What  Nicholas  saw  of  the  terrible  poverty,  the 
lifelong  misery,  and  of  the  persecution  to  which 
the  muzhiks  were  subjected  made  upon  him  a  pro- 
found impression.  He  firmly  determined  that  when 
he  became  czar  he  would  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  his  reign  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  which  the 
peasants  bear  and  to  better  their  lot  in  every  way, 
and  his  great  trouble  in  life  is  that  nearly 
all  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  have  failed,  and  that, 
save  for  the  fact  that  he  has  remitted  millions  of 
rubles  of  their  arrears  of  taxation,  their  lot  is  no 
better  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  his  father. 
Nor  is  this  endeavor  to  ameliorate  their  lot  wholly 
disinterested.  For  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  appre- 
ciate to  its  full  extent  the  touching  sentiment  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  muzhik  towards  the 
Little  Father,  and  the  peasant's  firm  belief  in  the 
sympathy  and  the  fondness  of  the  czar  for  the 
humblest  class  of  his  subjects,  and  Nicholas  feels 
that  as  long  as  the  peasants  are  content  with  their 
sovereign,  the  latter 's  throne  will  be  safe,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  noise  the  classes  and  the  townspeople 
may  make. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  czar  who  understands  this. 
The  fact  is  likewise  appreciated  by  that  ablest  of 
all  Eussian  statesmen,  the  Count  de  Witte,  and  by 
other  public  men  in  Eussia  of  the  same  caliber. 
True,  they  do  not  proclaim  their  views  from  the 
housetops,  realizing  that  for  many  reasons,  both 
personal  and  public,  it  is  politic  to  propitiate  pop- 
ular sentiment  abroad,  where  ignorance  concerning 
Eussia  being  the  rule  rather  than  the-  exception, 
parliamentary  forms  of  government  are  declared 
to  be  the  only  panacea  for  Muscovite  ills. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


'THE  CEIMSON  LATJGHTEE.' 


A  Eussian  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  That  Has  Created 
A  Sensation  Throughout  Eussia. 

Since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  written 
no  book  has  so  powerfully  stirred  a  nation's 
heart  as  did  "The  Crimson  Laughter"  of 
Leonid  Andrejeflf,  says  the  translator  of  this 
remarkable  volume  in  a  recent  press  sum- 
mary. 

The  writer  pictures  with  appalling 
realism  the  horrors  of  the  Japanese  war, 
the  retreats  in  the  merciless  glow  of  the  Man- 
churian  sun,  the  cunning  innovations  in  the 


art  of  destroying  mankind,  the  barbwire  en- 
tanglements, whose  tenacious  embrace  drew 
man  and  horse  into  an  awful  death ;  the  mines 
and  the  pitfalls,  the  epidemic  of  insanity 
which  befell  the  rank  and  file  and  the  offi- 
cers, the  wholesale  suicide  of  the  doctors 
and  hospitals  attendants,  unnerved  by  the 
strain  of  fatigue  and  herculean  labors,  the 
poignant  despair  of  the  loved  ones  at  home. 

"The  Crimson  Laughter"  is  not  a  novel.  It 
is  a  symbolic  essay  denouncing  war.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  a  series 
of  fragmentary  pen  pictures,  the  impressions 
of  an  officer  in  the  field.  The  second  half  re- 
cords the  feelings  of  the  officer's  younger 
brother,  driven  to  madness,  when  the  former 
comes  home  a  legless  cripple.  Brooding  over 
the  grim  incongruity  of  war  between  civi- 
lized people,  he  delivers  an  impassioned 
harangue  in  public  and  starts  a  "Down  with 
the  war"  riot.  The  book  closes  with  a  sym- 
bolic picture  of  myriads  of  corpses,  in  whose 
midst  stands  the  grinning  embodiment  of 
war's  monstrosities,  the  spectre  whom  the 
author  calls  "The  Crimson  Laughter." 

The  writer  was  promptly  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned when  his  book  was  published  on  the 
heels  of  Kuropatkin's  rout.  The  sale  of  the 
book  was  prohibited  in  Russia,  but  could  not 
be  successfully  prevented.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  fertile  ground,  and  a  powerful  agi- 
tation for  the  discontinuance  of  the  disastr- 
ous war  was  started  among  the  intelligent 
classes  of  Russia.  The  following  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  story: 

Horror  and  madness!  It  first  dawned  upon  me 
during  our  retreat  to  N.  We  had  marched  unin- 
terruptedly for  ten  hours,  without  a  moment's  halt. 
We  never  slackened  our  gait  or  attempted  to  pick 
up  those  who  sank  by  the  way,  but  left  them  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  pressed  on 
in  the  rear,  a  few  hours'  march  behind  us,  oblit- 
erating in  their  progress  the  traces  of  our  retreat. 

Tt  was  insufferably  hot.  I  could  not  tell  the  tem- 
perature, but  a  steady,  intense,  and  cruel  heat  drove 
us  to  despair.  The  sun  loomed  so  large,  so  fiery,  and 
so  terrible  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  were  rush- 
ing toward  it  to  be  consumed  in  its  pitiless  flames. 
The  eyes  lost  the  power  of  seeing.  "The  pupils  had 
shrunk  to  the  size  of  poppy  seeds  and  sought  with 
avidity  the  protection  of  the  closed  eyelids.  But 
the  sunlight  penetrated  the  thin  membrane  and  the 
bloody-hued  rays  found  their  way  into  the  para- 
lyzed brain.  Still  it  was  better  to  shut  one's  eyes, 
and  I  staggered  along  blindly  for  some  hours,  hear- 
ing all  around  me  the  noise  of  the  moving  throngs. 
T  heard  the  dull,  irregular  tramp  of  men  and  of 
horses,  the  rattling  of  guns  driven  over  the  stones. 
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the  dry,  smacking  sounds  of  the  lips  that  were 
parched  with  thirst.  All  were  silent.  It  seemed 
like  the  marching  of  an  army  of  mutes.  Whoever 
collapsed  did  so  in  silence  and  the  others  stumbled 
over  his  body,  rose  again,  and  marched  onward  in 
silence,  without  throwing  a  glance  behind  them,  as 
if  they  were  not  only  dumb  but  also  deaf  and  blind. 
What  I  saw  appeared  to  me  like  some  weird  night- 
mare, like  the  vision  of  a  world  gone  mad. 
*       *       it 

Then  the  horrible  truth  dawned  on  me  for  the 
first  time.  I  saw  very  clearly  that  all  those  men, 
who  were  hurrying  onward  in  the  burning  sun,  till 
they  collapsed  through  heat  and  exhaustion,  were 
stark,  scaring  mad.  They  knew  not  whither  they 
were  going,  they  knew  not  why  the  sun  was  scorch- 
ing them  with  its  fiery  breath;  they  knew  nothing, 
nothing  at  all.  There  a  fellow  is  running  through 
the  ranks,  and  now  he  breaks  down,  and  now  an- 
other, and  now  a  third  one.  There  a  horse's  head 
is  seen  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  with  staring, 
bloodshot  eyes.  With  a  despairing  neigh  and  a 
snort  the  beast  rears  and  sinks  to  the  ground,  the 
center  of  a  little  knot  of  people.  A  few  hasty 
words,  a  shot,  and  again  the  endless,  silent  proces- 
sion. I  have  been  sitting  for  an  hour  on  the  ridge 
of  a  rock,  and  they  are  marching  past  me,  and  still 
marching  past  me,  and  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
ghostly  moving  ranks  seem  to  vibrate  incessantly. 
*  *  *  Some  are  'carrying  rifles  and  look  like 
soldiers;  others  are  half  naked,  their  skin  is  of  a 
deep  scarlet  color,  and  dreadful  to  look  upon.  Near 
me  a  soldier  lies  prone  on  the  ground,  with  his  back 
bared  to  the  sun.  *  »  »  i  feel  that  I,  too,  will 
be  stricken  soon,  but  I  am  quietly  awaiting  my 
fate,  as  if  in  a  dream,  in  which  the  death  is  a 
mere  incident  amid  a  mass  of  weird  kaleidoscopic 
visions. 

Suddenly  I  see  that  a  soldier  separates  from  the 
ranks  and  walks  toward  me.  •  •  •  "What  do 
you  wantf  Sit  down."  And  as  I  speak  he  falls 
upon  me,  silent  and  rigid — a  corpse.  Trembling,  I 
attempt  to  free  my  legs  from  the  unwelcome  bur- 
den; I  jump  to  my  feet,  trying  to  escape  somewhere 
into  the  distance,  when  suddenly  from  the  heights 
to  our  left  a  shot  is  heard,  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession by  two  others,  somewhere  above  my  head, 
hissing  and  whistling  through  the  air. 

*  «       » 

We  are  surrounded. 

The  murderous  heat  is  forgotten;  fear  and  weari- 
ness vanish.  My  thoughts  are  clear,  and  as  I  am 
hastening  to  my  battery  I  observe  merry  and  smil- 
ing faces,  I  hear  loud,  though  hoarse,  voices,  orders, 
jokes. 

Horror  and  madness.     •     •     • 

They  say  that  there  occur  numerous  eases  of  vio- 
lent mania  in  our  army,  as  well  as  among  the  ene- 
my's troops.  We  have  in  the  field  a  psychopathic 
hospital  with  four  wards.  I  inspected  it  a  few  days 
ago,  under  the  guidance  of  the  adjutant. 

•  «       * 

The  frightful  effects  of  the  barb  wire  traps! 
Like  huge  serpents  they  encircled  our  men  and  drew 
them  into  their  fatal  tangles.  I  saw  one  of  those 
stiff  wires  cut  at  one  end  fly  whistling  through  the 
air  and  enfold  three  soldiers  in  its  cruel  windings. 
The  barbs  tore  their  clothes  and  buried  themselves 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  soldiers  maddened  with  pain, 
writhed  in  agony.  One  of  them,  hit  by  a  bullet, 
hung  lifelessly  in  tne  wire,  and  the  two  others  drag- 
ged him  along.  Soon  only  one  of  them  remained 
alive,  struggling  onward  with  the  burden  of  the 
two   corpses  and  vainly  trying  to  free  himself.  It 


seemed  a  crazy  sort  of  a  game  which  the  dead 
played  with  the  survivor,  whirling  and  stumbling, 
and  soon  they  all  three  lay  in  a  knot  perfectly  still. 

Over  2000  men  fell  victims  of  these  barb  wire 
traps.  While  they  were  cutting  the  wire  and  seek- 
ing to  escape  its  embrace,  the  foe  poured  on  them 
a  ceaseless  hail  of  bullets  and  grenades.  It  was 
the  most  fearful  sight  imaginable.  The  only  thing 
that  prevented  a  panic-stricken  flight  was  the  fact 
that  the  poor  fellows  did  not  know  whither  they 
could  run.  Ten  or  twelve  barb  wire  fences  in  suc- 
cession formed  a  gruesome  sort  of  a  net,  and  the 
maze  of  deep  pits  set  with  sharp-pointed  stakes 
so  thoroughly  confused  the  men  that  they  roamed 
aimlessly  over  the  harvest  field  of  death. 

Some  fell  headlong  into  the  funnel-shaped  pits, 
impaling  themselves  on  the  sharp  stakes,  wriggling 
like  marionettes,  until  fresh  bodies  fell  over  them 
and  crushed  them  to  death.  Soon  the  whole  pit 
resembled  a  caldron  teeming  to  the  brink  with  men, 
some  of  them  still  living  and  many  dead.  Every- 
where one  could  see  stretched  out  helpless  arms 
that  clutched  convulsively  at  anything  that  came 
within  their  grasp.  Whoever  was  caught  in  that 
trap  was  lost  beyond  help.  Hundreds  of  strong, 
blind  hands  would  grasp  his  limbs  and  his  clothes, 
hold  him  down  and  strangle  him.  Many  ran  head- 
long into  the  barb  wire  fences,  were  caught  therein 
and  struggled  shouting  until  a  bullet  effectually 
quieted  them. 


We  were  ready  for  the  attack  when  some  one 
recognized  through  a  spyglass  the  Russian  uniforms. 
A  few  minutes  later  speculation  was  succeeded  by 
conviction.  Those  were  Russians  marching  to  meet 
us.  They  had  evidently  recognized  us,  too,  for  they 
proceeded  calmly  and  peacefully,  and  one  could 
almost  observe  that  they  shared  our  joy  at  the  un- 
expected meeting. 

And  when  they  commenced  to  shoot,  for  a  while 
we  could  hardly  grasp  what  was  going  on;  we  were 
still  smiling.  Suddenly  a  hail  of  shrapnel  and  bul- 
lets burst  over  our  heads  and  mowed  us  down  in 
hundreds.  Some  one  cried  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take, and  now  we  all  saw,  that  it  was  the  enemy's 
uniform  and  not  our  own,  and  we  returned  the  fire. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  this 
remarkable  fight  both  of  my  legs  were  shot  away 
and  I  regained  consciousness  in  the  hospital  after 
the  amputation. 

#       »       * 

Yes,  it  appears  that  it  had  been  our  own  men, 
after  all,  one  of  our  own  grenades,  from  one  of  our 
own  guns,  fired  by  one  of  our  own  soldiers,  that 
robbed  me  of  my  limbs.  No  one  could  explain  how 
it  all  had  occurred.  Something  must  have  happened, 
something  cast  a  veil  before  our  eyes,  for  two  of 
our  own  regiments,  only  a  short  league  apart,  had 
poured  on  one  another  a  mutually  murderous  fire, 
fully  convinced  that  they  were  fighting  the  foe. 
*  *  *  I  personally  do  not  know  until  this  day 
how  the  misunderstanding  could  have  occurred,  for 
I  had  seen  with  equal  plainness  first  our  red  uni- 
forms, then  the  orange-colored  suits  of  the  Japan- 
ese. 

«       *       * 

"Doctor,  you  are  crazy,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Like  yourself,"  he  replied.  "Just  like  your- 
self." 

He  slapped  his  stiff  and  angular  knees  with  the 
palms  of  his  hands  and  giggled.  The  queer  smile 
still  hovered  around  his  lean  lips,  and  he  winked 
at  me  cunningly,  as  if  both  of  us  shared  in  some 
secret  that  was  quite  unknown  to  the  rest.     Then 
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•with  the  solemnity  of  a  sleight-of-hand  performer 
he  raised  his  arms  and  brought  them  down  slowly 
to  my  bed.  Carefully  he  touched  with  two  fingers 
the  spot  on  the  blanket  where  my  legs  would  have 
been  had  they  not  been  amputated. 

"And  do  you  pretend  to  understand  this?"  he 
asked. 

Then  solemnly  and  emphatically  he  pointed  to 
the  row  of  beds  wnere  the  other  wounded  lay,  and 
repeated : 

"And  do  you  understand  thatt" 

"Those  are  the  wounded,"  I  answered.  "The 
wounded. ' ' 

"The  wounded,"  he  replied  like  an  echo.  "The 
wounded.  Men  without  legs,  without  arms,  with 
the  abdomen  torn  to  pieces,  with  the  breast  shot 
away,  with  eyes  gouged  out.  Do  you  understand 
itf  What  joy  I  Perhaps  you  will  understand  this, 
toof" 

Then  with  an  agility  one  would  not  expect  in 
one  of  his  age  he  turned  a  somersault  and  stood 
upon  his  hands,  his  feet  up  in  the  air. 

The  operating  mantle  slid  from  his  neck  and  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  face.  He  fixed  his  wild  rolling 
eyes  on  me  and  with  an  effort  brought  out  these 
words : 

"And  *  "running  on  your  hands  *  *  do  you 
understand  thatf" 

"Stop,"  I  whispered  in  horror.  "Stop  or  I'll 
shout. ' ' 

Presently  he  resumed  his  usual  attitude,  sat  down 
alongside  of  me,  and  remarked  sententiously: 

"I  tell  you  nobody  knows  what  is  going  on  here." 

"I  would  like  to  go  home,  doctor,"  I  observed, 
longingly.  "Doctor,  dear  doctor,  I  can't  stay  here 
any  longer.  I  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  place  as  home  for  me." 

His  thoughts  must  have  been  elsewhere,  and  he 

did  not  reply.     I  commenced  to  weep. 
»       «       « 

"Oh,  God,  I  am  a  cripple.  A  man  without  limbs. 
I  was  fond  of  riding  a  bicycle.  I  loved  to  walk 
and  to  run,  and  now  t  have  no  legs.  My  little  boy 
used  to  like  to  ride  on  my  left  foot;  he  thought  it 
great  sport.  And  now?  Curse  you!  What  shall  I 
do  at  homef  I  am  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  Curse 
you  I ' ' 

And  I  sobbed  as  I  thought  of  my  swift,  sturdy 
legs,  my  dear,  good  legs.  Who  took  them  off?  Who 
dared  to  cut  them  off? 

"Listen,"  said  the  doctor.  "Yesterday  I  saw 
a  crazy  soldier.  One  of  the  enemy's.  He  was  al- 
most naked.  His  whole  body  was  covered  with 
sores  and  scars.  He  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf. 
He  was  as  hairy  as  an  orang-outang.  We 
gave  him  something  to  eat  and  drove  him 
out  into  the  field  again.  What  could  we 
do  with  him?  Like  spectres  in  rags,  these 
maniacs  wander  about,  over  the  hill  and  dale,  with- 
out aim  and  goal,  homeless  and  hopeless.  What  do 
they  feed  on?  Probably  on  nothing,  or  perhaps 
like  those  well-fed  savage  dogs  that  you  hear  howl- 
ing through  the  night  they  feed  on  the  corpses  of 
the  fallen.  Like  some  monstrous  and  ragged  in- 
sects attracted  by  the  light,  you  can  always  find  a 
dozen  or  so  of  these  unfortunates  gathering  around 
the  camp  fire.  Sometimes  a  fellow  takes  a  shot 
at  them  when  their  shouting  and  fighting  becomes 
too  annoying. 

"There  are  multitudes  of  them.  They  die  in  hun- 
dreds in  the  ditches  and  in  the  barb  wire  tangles. 


They  roam  in  among  the  regular  sane  soldiers  and 
fight  like  heroes.  Only  sometimes  they  break  their 
own  countrymen's  heads.     «     •     *  " 

(The  doctor,  whose  reason  had  been  giving  away 
as  the  result  of  fatigue,  privations  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  battlefield,  becomes  a  raving  maniac, 
rousing  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  field  hos- 
pital with  a  delirious  harangue.  The  oflScer  from 
whose  diary  the  extracts  were  quoted  returns  to 
Eussia.  The  heartrending  scenes  in  the  home  are 
pathetically  pictured.  He  finally  dies,  and  a 
younger  brother  becomes  the  subject  of  the  narra- 
tive.) 

•       »       * 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  paper  the  endless  list 
of  the  victims  of  the  last  battle.  Among  them  a 
familiar  name  caught  my  eye.  It  was  my  sister's 
fiancee,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  my 
brother.  An  hour  later  the  letter  carrier  handed 
me  a  letter  in  his  handwriting,  addressed  to  my 
brother.  One  dead  man  writing  to  another.  But 
this  is  not  half  so  cruel  as  the  other  case,  in  which 
a  dead  man  wrote  to  a  living  person.  I  knew  of 
a  mother  who  had  been  receiving  letters  for  a 
month  from  a  son,  whose  death  had  been  gazetted 
in  the  papers.  He  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  bomb. 
He  had  been  a  loving  and  dutiful  son,  and  every 
letter  was  full  of  comfort,  full  of  youthful,  in- 
genuous dreams  of  a  happy  future.  Now  he  was 
dead,  and  still  he  kept  writing  with  weird  punctu- 
ality every  day,  and  spoke  always  of  the  joy  of 
life,  until  his  mother  finally  ceased  to  believe  in 
his  death.  And  when  a  day  passed,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  a  third,  and  no  letter  came,  and 
the  final  silence  of  death  commenced  in  reality, 
she  took  her  son's  old  pistol  from  the  wall,  held  it 
with  both  hands  against  her  bosom  and  killed  ser- 
self.     *     •     • 

For  a  long  while  I  regarded  the  envelope  thought- 
fully; he  had  it  in  his  hand,  had  bought  it  some- 
where, carefully  sealed  it  and  perhaps  mailed  it 
himself.  The  complicated  apparatus  called  the  post 
was  set  in  motion,  past  forests  and  meadows  and 
cities  the  letter  sped  onward,  wandering  from  hand 
to  hand,  ever  nearer  to  its  goal.  Some  beautiful 
morning  the  writer  put  on  his  boots  for  the  last 
time — still  the  letter  sped  on.  He  was  killed,  and 
the  letter  sped  onward;  he  was  thrown  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  was  covered  with  other  corpses  and 
a  heap  of  earth,  and  still  the  letter  traveled  past 
forests  and  meadows  and  cities,  a  tangible  spectre, 
in  a  white  stamped  envelope.  And  now  I  held  it 
in  my  hand. 

*       «       « 

"We  look  to  you  for  the  spiritual  regeneration, 
for  the  newness  of  life!" 

The  speaker  shouted  these  words  at  the  mob  and 
above  him  waved  a  banner  with  the  legend,  ' '  Down 
warl" 

"You  of  the  coming  generation,  the  life  is  still 
before  you,  save  yourselves  and  those  that  will 
come  after  you  from  this  horrible  madness.  We 
can  bear  it  no  longer.  Our  eyes  are  running  with 
blood. 

"I  may  be  crazy,  nevertheless  I  speak  the  truth. 
My  father  and  my  brother  are  rotting  there  like 
the  carcasses  of  beasts.  Pile  up  stakes,  dig  deep 
pits,  destroy  and  bury  all  weapons.  Close  all  bar- 
racks, let  mankind  doff  the  martial  trappings  of 
madness." — New   York   Times. 
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— New  York  Times. 


What   to    Do   With   the   Boy? 

UNIVERSITY  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  SEASON  EMPHASIZE  THE 
NECESSITY  OP  HIGH  CIVIC  STANDARDS,  DEPLORE  THE  AD- 
HERENCE TO  WEALTH,  AND  URGE  THE  GRADUATING 
YOUTH  TO  PRESERVE  HIGH  CONSCIENCE  AND  EARNEST 
ENDEAVOR. 


As  if  recognizing  that  high  standards  in 
public  office  can  only  be  lived  up  to  by  ade- 
quate education  of  the  incumbents,  the  at- 
tention of  the  pedagogic  world  has  been 
turned  during  the  recent  Commencement  pe- 
riod to  affairs  of  state.  Scarcely  since  the 
Civil  War  has  a  movement  of  this  sort  in  this 
sphere  been  so  universal.  Coupled  with  other 
events  of  the  time,  it  seems  to  suggest  that 
all  interests  of  the  nation  are  concentrating 
upon  this  vital  problem  of  how  to  emancipate 
the  great  commonwealth  from  the  irrational 
dominance  to  which  it  has  for  so  long  been 
subjected,  and  in  no  other  interest  is  the 
attention  to  the  subject  so  acute  or  so  bereft 
of  ulterior  purpose   as  in  the   universities. 

Beginning  with  an  address  of  Secretary 
Cortelyou  in  the  far  west,  and  followed  by 
speeches  by  the  President  at  Harvard,  Sec- 


retary Taft  at  Miami  and  Judge  Dill  at  Ober- 
lin,  the  emphasis  of  the  Commencement  ora- 
tions has  been  upon  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating ideals  adaptable  to  public  conditions, 
and  upon  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
the  educated  men  of  meeting  the  emergen- 
cies developed  in  crises  such  as  those  which 
confront  Philadelphia,  and  which  are  typi- 
fied by  the  issue  that  has  led  Mr.  Dill  to 
withdraw  the  major  portion  of  his  la- 
bors from  the  practice  of  corporation  law  to 
the  duties  of  the  bench  in  New  Jersey. 

Whether  the  boy  shall  be  brought  up  to 
the  full  sense  of  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion, or  whether  he  shall  rest  upon  the  good 
things  passed  over  to  him  by  his  parents  is 
made  a  matter  of  large  moment  and  of  ear- 
nest consideration. 
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EIOH   SHOULD   OBEY  LAWS 


President  Arraigns  Successful  men  Who  Evade  the 
Statutes. 

The  President,  as  usual,  has  had  the  lead 
in  the  new  movement,  giving  utterance  to  the 
following  decided  sentiments  at  the  Harvard 
Commencement : 

This  nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now 
of  having  among  its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals, 
which  they  try  to  live  up  to  and  not  merely  to 
talk  of.  We  need  men  with  these  ideals  in  public 
life,  and  we  need  them  just  as  much  in  business  as 
in  such  a  profession  as  the  law. 

We  can  by  statute  establish  only  those  exceedingly 
rough  lines  of  morality,  the  overpassing  of  which 
means  that  the  man  is  in  jeopardy  of  the  constable 
or  the  sheriiT.  But  the  nation  is  badly  oflf  if  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  not  a  very  much  higher 
standard  of  conduct,  a  standard  impossible  effec- 
tively to  establish  by  statute,  but  one  upon  which 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  especially,  the  real 
leaders  of  the  community,  insist.  Take  such  a 
question  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is,  of 
course,  elementary  to  say  that  this  is  the  first 
requisite  in  any  civilization  at  all. '  But  a  great 
many  people  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which  most 
college  men  are  drawn  seem  to  forget  that  they 
should  condemn  with  equal  severity  those  men  who 
break  the  law  by  committing  crimes  of  mob  violence, 
and  those  who  evade  the  law,  or  who  actually  break 
it,  but  so  cunningly  that  they  can  not  be  discovered, 
the  crimes  they  commit  being  not  those  of  physical 
outrage,  but  those  of  greed  and  craft  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  very  rich  man  who  conducts  his  busi- 
ness as  if  he  believed  that  he  were  a  law  unto 
himself  thereby  immensely  increases  the  difBculty 
of  the  task  of  upholding  order  when  the  disorder 
is  a  menace  to  men  of  property;  for  if  the  com- 
munity feels  that  rich  men  disregard  the  law  where 
it  affects  themselves,  then  the  community  is  apt 
to  assume  the  dangerous  and  unwholesome  atti- 
tude of  condoning  crimes  of  violence  committed 
against  these  interests  which  in  the  popular  mind 
these  rich  men  represent. 

The  last  attitude  is  wholly  evil;  but  so  is  the 
attitude  which  produces  it.  We  have  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  alumni  of  Harvard,  and  to  the 
alumni  of  every  institution  of  learning  in  this  land, 
to  do  their  part  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  which 
shall  demand  of  all  men  of  vast  means,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  men  of  vast  fortune,  that  they  set 
an  example  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  by 
paying  scrupulous  heed  not  only  to  the  letter  but 
to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  by  acknowledging  in 
the  heartiest  fashion  the  moral  obligations  which 
can  not  be  expressed  in  law,  but  which  stand  back 
of  and  above  all  laws. 

It  is  far  more  important  that  they  should  conduct 
their  business  affairs  decently  than  that  they  should 
spend  the  surplus  of  their  fortunes  in  philanthropy. 
Much  has  been  given  to  these  men  and  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  much  of  them  in  return.  Every 
man  of  great  wealth  who  runs  his  business  with 
cynical  contempt  for  those  prohibitions  of  the  law 
which  by  hired  cunning  he  can  escape  or  evade,  is 
a  menace  to  our  community;  and  the  community 
is  not  to  be  excused  if  it  does  not  develop  a  spirit 
which  actively  frowns  on  and  discountenances  him. 

The  general  impression  of  the  law  should  be  that 
those  members  ought  to  take  a  lead  in  the  crea- 


tion of  just  such  a  spirit.  We  all  know  that, 
as  things  actually  are,  many  of  the  most 
highly  remunerated  memljers  of  the  bar  in  every 
center  of  wealth  inake  it  their  special  task  to  work 
out  bold  and  ingenious  schemes  by  which  their 
very  wealthy  clients,  individuals  or  corporate,  can 
evade  the  laws  which  are  made  to  regulate  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  the  use  of  great  wealth. 
Now,  the  great  lawyer  who  employs  his  talent  and 
his  learning  in  the  highly  remunerative  task  of 
enabling  a  very  wealthy  client  to  override  or  cir- 
cumvent the  law  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies 
to  encourage  the  growth  in  this  country  of  a 
spirit  of  dumb  anger  against  all  laws  and  of  dis- 
belief in  their  efScacy.  Such  a  spirit  may  breed 
the  demand  that  laws  shall  be  made  even  more 
drastic  against  the  rich,  or  else  it  may  manifest 
itself  in  hostility  to  all  laws. 


WHEELEB  CBITICIZES  BICH 


Declares  Wealth  Is  Setting  Up  a  Class  Apart  From 
the  Social  Body. 

One  of  the  numerous  American  university 
presidents  for  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to 
cherish  a  strong  personal  attachment  was 
quick  to  re-enforce  his  distinguished  friend's 
Harvard  sentments  in  the  following  thoughts 
delivered  at  Dartmouth : 

Hanover,  N.  H. — Criticism  of  the  idle  rich  and 
a  plea  for  divorce  reform  formed  the  burden 
of  an  address  by  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  California  before  the  alumni 
association  of  Dartmouth  College. 

"The  economic  conditions  of  the  last  ten  years," 
said  Dr.  Wheeler,  "have  suddenly  produced  a  por- 
tentously numerous  class  of  American  beings  whose 
whole  strength  and  wit  are  completely  absorbed 
in  devising  the  means  of  spending  any  reasonable 
proportion  of  their  income.  Their  money  has  torn 
them  away  from  the  ordinary  standards  of  home 
and  civic  life,  created  a  new  set  of  conditions  for 
them,  made  them  its  servants.  They  change  their 
abiding  place  with  the  seasons,  have  no  home  and 
have  forgotten  where  they  vote. 

"One  of  the  saddest  features  of  lives  pursued 
by  wealth  consists  in  their  isolation  from  humanity. 
People  who  maintain  steam  yachts  and  dine 
Frenchfully  at  night  and  flit  between  Lenox  and 
Newport  and  Palm  Beach  and  Hamburg  are  natur- 
ally and  automatically  driven  into  the  society  of 
the  like-conditioned  and  bound  there.  Their  sons 
attend  the  same  expensive  academies,  their  daugh- 
ters are  polished  off  at  the  same  elite  schools,  their 
sons  and  daughters  intermarry  and  interdivorce, 
and  the  Caste  of  the  great  rich  eiflerges. 

"Sound  judgment  and  clear  perspective  in  the 
motives  and  movements  of  human  life  are  seldom 
found  among  these  people  of  the  caste  who  drag 
the  golden  ball  and  chain.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  is  stirring  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people 
you  cannot  find  it  out  in  Wall  street. 

"We  need  national  laws  for  divorce,  for  the 
oversight  of  insurance,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
traffic  of  the  great  national  system  of  railways. 
We  are  a  nation  and  must  have  national  laws  for 
national  concerns.  It  behooves  us,  while  holding 
fast  to  local  safeguards  for  local  interests,  to  court 
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the  inspiration   of  the   fuller,  richer  national   life, 
and  be  Americans. 

"The  free  institutions  we  inherit  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  political  specialists.  The 
peculiar  character  of  these  institutions  implies  on 
the  part  of  everyday  citizens  a  political  activity 
animated  by  public  spirit  and  involving  self-sacri- 
fice. When  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  no  one  takes 
any  active  interest  in  politics  except  those  who 
expect  some  time,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
get  something  out  of  the  state,  either  by  way  of 
honor  oj  gain,  then  the  end  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  come.  All  the  jobs  and  all  the  job  craving 
and  all  the  job  cravers  will  then  have  been  rolled 
up  into  one  gigantic  political  trust,  handling  gov- 
ernment like  any  other  commodity,  beef,  tobacco, 
or  oil.  The  political  need  of  today  is  for  business 
men  of  education  and  character  who  will  attend 
elections  and  caucuses  and  conventions  as  citizens 
and  not  as  politicians." — Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


TEACH  BUSINESS  IN  COLLEQES. 


Frank  A.  Vanderllp  Advocates  a  University  Edu- 
cation Designed  for  Commercial  Workers. 

Opinions  such  as  those  of  President 
Wheeler  might  easily  be  interpreted  as 
purely  scholastic  by  those  who  do  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  interventon  of  educa- 
tionalists in  practical  affairs.  But,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Vander- 
lip  at  one  of  the  other  universities,  the 
appeal  of  the  business  world,  now  brought 
as  it  has  been  to  the  catastrophies  of  frenzied 
finance,  is  to  the  scholarly  and  the  pedantic 
to  show  them  the  way  to  better  conditions. 
Said  the  Press : 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Frank  A.  Vanderllp,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank,  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed the  University  Convocation  held  here  in 
advocacy  of  a  university  education  especially  adapt- 
ed to  men  who  are  to  lead  commercial  lives.  He 
expressed  his  belief,  based  on  his  experience  with 
young  college  men  in  business  affairs,  that  much 
could  be  added  to  the  university  curriculum  that 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  persons  who  are 
to  be  future  leaders  in  business  life.  This,  he  added, 
would  also  be  of  value  along  right  lines,  and  thus 
work   toward  the  wellbeing  of  the   commonwealth. 

"I  believe  in  the  educated  man  in  business," 
said  Mr.  Vanderllp.  "I  believe  the  present  col- 
lege course  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for 
the  training  of  men  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  life.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
scientifically  classified  a  few  of  the  principles  and 
underlying  laws  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  we 
teach  them  more  or  less  well.  I  believe  many  more 
of  those  laws  and  principles  can  be  scientifically 
classified,  and  can  be  taught,  and  that  the  result 
of  such  teaching  will  make  better  business  men- 
will  qualify  men  for  great  responsibility  earlier  in 
life,  will  help  solve  the  problems  that  new  commer- 
cial conditions  have  raised  and  will  work  to  our. 
national  advantage  not  only  in  the  way  of  our 
pre-eminence  in  commerce,  but  also  in  the  direction 
of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  true  relation  be- 


tween government  and  business,  and  therefore  to- 
ward a  better  discharge  of  our  duties  as  citizens." 

New  Ability  Needed. 

Mr.  Vanderllp  spoke  of  the  changes  which  have 
made  necessary  an  entirely  new  order  of  ability 
in  modern  business  life,  and  argued  that  the  busi- 
ness leader  of  today  needs  more  than  ever  a  mind 
educated  to  think  clearly,  needs  the  ability  accu- 
rately to  trace  effect  to  cause  and  needs  the  training 
that  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  true  rela- 
tion between  far  separated  conditions  and  widely 
diverse  influences, 

Germany's  astonishing  increase  of  wealth  and 
enormous  expansion  of  commerce  were  attributed 
by  Mr.  Vanderllp  very  largely  to  the  prompt  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  schools.  "The  Germans," 
said  he,  "have  to  the  highest  degree  made  practical 
application  of  their  learning.  They  have  brought 
the  true  scientific  spirit  to  bear  upon  their  everyday 
problems.  Industry  and  commerce  have  both  prof- 
ited in  the  largest  degree  To.day  we  find  in  that 
nation,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  natural  resources,  pre- 
eminence in  many  industrial  fields,  a  striking  pre- 
eminence in  foreign  commerce  and  a  superior  in- 
telligence in  the  administration  of  finance'.  Those 
successes  can  all  be  in, the  greatest  measure  traced 
back  to  the  schoolmaster." — New  York  Herald. 


MONET-MAKINQ  MACHINES 


Mayor  McClellan  Thinks  There  Is  Too  Mucli  Hast9 
to   Qnalify   for   Business. 

New  York's  youthful  mayor  has  been  an- 
other of  the  eminent  public  men  to  add  his 
voice  to  the  call  for  university  men  in  polit- 
ical life,  but  his  call  is  different  from  the  rest. 
To  him  the  evil  of  the  hour  is  that  the  edu- 
cational world  has  yielded  to  the  clamor  of 
the  commercial  and  attempted  to  deliver  stu- 
dents at  commencement  ready-made  for  spe- 
cial business  pursuits.  Said  he  in  an  address 
to  the  teachers'  convention  at  Ashbury  Park : 

"In  the  race  for  wealth  in  which  for  years  we 
have  been  engaged,  our  educators,  recognizing  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  have  tried  to 
bring  to  market  only  salable  goods.  When  fond 
parents  have  preferred  that  colleges  should  turn 
out  money-making  machines  rather  than  educated 
men,  colleges  have  met  the  demand,  and  well-chosen 
elective  courses  have  graduated  hard-headed  young 
men  ready  to  begin  the  struggle  for  life.  Time 
being  literally  money,  every  day  saved  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  contest  has  been  considered  of  advan- 
tage. A  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  many  cases 
means  that  its  recipient  is  a  specialist  in  some  one 
narrow  line  of  money-making,  and  not  that  he  is 
the  possessor  of  a  liberal  education.  The  craze  to 
turn  out  complete  money-making  machines  is  not 
confined  to  our  colleges;  it  has  even  entered  the 
field  of  public  education.  The  time  that  the  aver- 
age child  can  afford  to  spend  at  school  is  necessarily 
all  too  short;  so  short,  in  fact,  that  very  little 
ground  can  be  covered  thoroughly.  Public  educa- 
tion cannot  hope  to  make  specialists.  It  can  only 
hope  to   prepare   children  to  in  time   become  spe- 
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cialists.  As  the  requirements  of  modern  conditions 
change,  so  the  requirements  needed  to  meet  modern 
conditions  change. 

' '  The  country  needs  men  of  thought  and  men  of 
learning,  and  needs  them  badly.  The  man  who 
thinks  may  be  a  greater  patriot  than  the  man  who 
does.  We  have  defied  action  at  the  expense  of 
thought.  The  good  old  motto,  '  Act  in  haste,  re- 
pent at  leisure,'  no  longer  stands  at  the  top  of  our 
copy  books.  We  have  so  persistently  preached  the 
doctrine  of  action  that  we  are  almost  convinced 
that  any  action  is  better  than  none.  Not  only  have 
sweetness  and  light  been  discarded  as  effeminate 
fads,  but  thought  and  deliberation  bid  fair  to  fol- 
low  them. 

"Vigorous  action  is  very  admirable  at  times,  but 
'look  before  you  leap'  is  a  safe  rule  of  life. 

"We  suffer  from  the  spirit  of  unrest,  which  fre- 
quently prompts  us  to  ill-considered,  immatured  and 
thoughtless  action,  often  merely  for  the  sake  of 
doing  something.  We  are  inclined  to  applaud  the 
man  who  does,  not  so  much  because  he  accomplishes 
anything  useful,  as  because  he  accomplishes  some- 
thing, be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

' '  This  spirit  of  unrest  permeates  our  whole 
national  life,  political,  social,  educational.  Con- 
tentment bids  fair  to  be  banished  from  our  exist- 
ence. He  who  is  content  is  sneered  at  as  being 
without  ambition,  and  yet  ambition  and  hysterics 
are  very  different  things.  Contentment  and  hap- 
piness are  synonymous,  but  we  prefer  to  sacrifice 
both  in  a  struggle  for  the  unobtainable." 


"EASY  DOLLAR"  IS  HIT 


James  B.  Dill  Declares  Prevalence  of  Oraft  Menaces 
American  Life. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. — "Grafting"  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  "easy  dollar"  were  declared  to  be  threatening 
evils  in  American  social,  financial  and  political  life 
by  James  B.  Dill  the  noted  corporation  lawyer 
of  New  York  city,  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  graduating  class  of  Oberlin  College.  In  a 
sweeping  indictment  of  these  national  vices  he  at- 
tributed their  existence  to  a  low  standard  of  per- 
sonal  conscience. 

"The  trouble  is  not  with  matters  in  the  ab- 
stract," he  said.  "It  is  concrete.  The  evils  of  the 
past  are  our  fault.  We  are  not  honest.  Men  and 
women  of  high  social,  financial  and  political  stand- 
ing have  established  for  themselves  a  code  of  con- 
duct at  variance  with  the  somewhat  obsolete  ten 
commandments.  We  are  at  fault  because  we  uphold 
and  follow  false  standards.  ' 

"A  large  part  of  our  modern  prosperity  consists 
of  an  overproduction  of  fraud  and  sham.  The  crisis 
is  acute.  A  feeling  of  distrust  is  growing  through- 
out the  country.  Trust  companies  have  been  made 
the  mediums  of  the  flotation  of  specious  and  frau- 
dulent promotions.  Some  life  insurance  companies 
are,  as  we  now  know,  conduits  through  which  the 
savings  of  the  policyholders  are  steered  into  opera- 
tions for  speculative  purposes. 

"Distrust,  the  rust  which  corrodes  public  con- 
fidence, is  spreading  in  the  land.  Suspicion  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  belief;  skepticism  is  taking  the 
place  of  public  faith.  Many  are  inclined  to  view 
an  honest  investment  with  a  feeling  of  doubt  and 
fear. 

"But  note  that  this  indictment  of  our  business 
life  is  not  based  upon  an  inherent,  incurable  defect 
of  American  character.    If  this  were  true  it  would 


be  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  unprecedented  material  growth  of 
the  country,  the  resulting  creation  of  immense  pri- 
vate fortunes,  the  bringing  together  of  great  ag- 
gregations of  corporate  capital,  industrial  combina- 
tions and  railroad  mergers — all  have  tended  to  cen- 
ter the  attention  of  the  people  upon  great  financial 
deeds  and  to  rank  men  accordingly,  causing  people 
to  forget  the  elementary  virtues  of  private  indi- 
vidual life. 

"The  effect  upon  the  great  men  themselves, 
presupposing  that  they  are  of  the  same  honest 
make-up  as  the  average  American,  has  been  to 
cause  them  to  forget  the  same  elementary  virtues 
in  their  business  life,  however  carefully  they  may 
attempt  to  adhere  to  them  in  their  religious,  famUy 
or  social  life. 

' '  Wealth  to  most  people  is  something  which  is 
sought  for  largely  because  other  people  seem  to 
enjoy  it  and  prize  it,  not  because  of  a  conviction 
of  personal  need  for  it.  It  is  the  adoption  of  an- 
other standard- — the  attempt  to  put  on  another 
man's  coat  because  it  seems  to  look  well  on  the 
other  man. 

"We  have  heard  for  years  that  the  American 
people  worship  the  dollar.  I  tell  you  that  they  are 
led  astray  by  the  'easy  dollar' — by  the  ease  with 
which  great  wealth  is  often  accumulated.  It  is 
the  desire  for  unearned  wealth  which  sidetracks  ed- 
ucated men  and  women  from  their  real  careers.  The 
man  who  gets  a  dollar  without  earning  it  does  him- 
self an  injury,  and  the  world  a  wrong. 

"The  direct  and  inevitable  result,  the  logical 
conclusion,  of  a  false  standard  of  morality  in  busi- 
ness is  the  corruption  of  our  laws  and  their  legis- 
lature follows.  If  might  is  right  so  long  as  it  is 
not  forbidden  by  statute,  then  if  the  statute  is  in 
the  way  the  next  step  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

' '  The  evils,  which  are  undermining  the  founda- 
tion of  American  business  and  the  institution  of 
American  government,  are  founded  in  the  weakness 
of  American  standards  of  greatness,  and  if  not 
checked  will  ultimately  undermine  American  char- 
acter. 'American  character'  means  your  character 
and  my  character,  and  the  question  of  the  day  is, 
'What  are  we  going  to  do  about  itt'  " — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


SCOBES  EULE-MADE  MEN. 


President  of  Tale  In  Baccalaureate  Tells  Students 
to   Beware  of  Life  by  Bote. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — President  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
of  Yale  delivered  the  annual  baccalaureate  address 
to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  university 
at  Woolsey  hall.  His  topic  was  the  scriptural  text: 
' '  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

President  Hadley  said,  in  part: 

"Next  to  the  boy  who  comes  to  college  with 
bad  habits,  the  one  who  is  in  most  danger  is  he 
who  has  such  superlatively  good  habits  that  an  in- 
fraction of  a  single  one  of  them  breaks  down  the 
barrier  upon  which  he  has  relied,  and  leaves  him 
without  a  system  of  inner  defenses.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  degeneracy:  one  which  comes  from  too 
little  reliance  upon  law,  another  which  comes  from 
too  much.  The  man  whom  we  commonly  call  a  de- 
generate suffers  from  the  former  cause.  He  has 
broken  so  many  laws  that  law  as  a  whole  ceases  to 
have  authority  over  him,  and  be  becomes  powerless 
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WHAT  CHlCMrO  llftlVEByPf  MT- 


Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

The  saddest  are  these:  It  might  have  been. 


— Chicago  Inter  Ocean.. 
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to  resist  temptation  from  any  quarter.  But  there 
are  and  always  have  been  degenerates  of  the  op- 
posite type — men  who  have  kept  the  laws  that  they 
were  taught  to  obey  until  such  laws  become  the 
only  authority  which  they  recognize,  and  they  are 
powerless  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  anything  better. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  drill  ceases  to  be  a 
help  and  becomes  a  hindrance;  there  is  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances where  the  person  who  has  been  subject 
to  too  much  control  is  as  helpless  as  the  one  who  has 
been  subjected  to  too  little. 

' '  Every  college  man,  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world, 
is  exposed  to  a  change  of  atmosphere  not  unlike 
that  through  whjch  he  passed  in  coming  from  school 
to  college.  If  during  his  college  life  he  has  come  to 
identify  goodness  with  the  keeping  of  a  complex  set 
of  rules  and  observances,  he  is  in  great  danger.  It 
is  almost  inevitable  that  under  the  new  conditions 
which  he  meets  he  will  disobey  some  of  these  rules 
or  disregard  some  of  these  observances. 

"If  he  has  placed  his  trust  in  keeping  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  breaking  of  one  rule  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  the  breaking  of  a  great  many  others. 
This  experience  is  a  typical  one.  Every  man  and 
every  race  which  relies  for  protection  on  the  text  of 
the  law  rather  than  on  its  spirit  is  menaced  by  this 
risk  of  complete  failure  in  emergencies. 

"But  even  if  no  emergencies  or  crises  arise  which 
stretch  our  rules  to  the  breaking  point,  there  is 
another  and  more  insidious  series  of  dangers  which 
best  the  man  whose  morality  and  religion  are  mat- 
ters of  rules  alone.  The  keeping  of  definite  rules 
produces  self-satisfaction;  and  self-satisfaction  is 
but  one  step  short  of  moral  stagnation.  Few  of  us 
realize  how  hard  it  is  to  escape  this  peril,  or  how 
much  harm  it  does  to  its  victims. 

"The  sleep  of  conventionality  is  of  all  slumbers 
the  most  fatal.  Life  is  progress — perpetual  adaption 
to  new  conditions.  The  self-satisfaction  which  leads 
a  man  to  be  content  with  the  old  is  the  beginning 
of  death.  The  apparent  excellence  of  a  result  actu- 
ally attained,  the  mistakes  and  errors  involved  in 
imperfect  efforts  to  advance  to  better  results,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  our  view  of  this  truth. 
No  man,  however  far  and  however  well  he  has 
managed  the  voyage  of  life,  can  afford  to  rest  com- 
placently in  what  he  has  achieved.  The  best  of  us, 
said  an  old  sea  captain,  has  made  mistakes  enough 
to  throw  him  half  a  point  off  his  course;  and  if  a 
man  is  half  a  point  off  his  course  the  light  which  he 
fondly  believes  to  be  the  harbor  entrance  marks  the 
reef  on  which  he  is  going  to  destruction. 

"Mistakes  are  the  inevitable  incident  in  all  ef- 
forts toward  something  better  than  has  hitherto 
been  attained.  It  is  the  renunciation  of  the  effort 
itself,  the  lack  of  accessibility  to  higher  hopes  and 
higher  ambitions,  which  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  sets  the  seal  of  mortal  death  upon  the 
human  soul." — Chicago  Tribune. 


OUSHMAN    AS   ADVISEE 


Pointed  Talk  to  Oirls  by  the  "Abe  Lincoln  of  the 
West." 

Tacoma,  Wash. — From  his  eminence  as  a  pictur- 
esque orator,  Bepresentative  Francis  W.  Cushman, 
of  this  town,  is  essaying  versatile  roles  as  elo- 
quent observer  and  adviser.  In  the  realm  of  politics 
Cushman  has  been  regarded  in  these  parts  as  tri- 
umphant. His  vivid  language  on  party  subjects 
charmed  audiences  hereabouts,  as  much  as  when 
he  stands  in  the  center  aisle  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives and  flays  a  Republican  speaker  or 
' '  roasts ' '  the  Democratic  party. 

A  few  days  ago  Cushman  was  invited  to  address 
the  graduates  of  the  academic  department  of  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound.  The  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Methodist  church  here.  No  one  expected  a 
dull  and  prosaic  address  from  the  Congressman.  He 
does  not  make  that  kind  of  public  talk.  But  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  everyone  was  surprised  at  the  scath- 
ing comments  he  bestowed  upon  society  women.  Af- 
ter remarking  many  things,  one  of  which  was  that 
there  is  but  one  key  which  unlocks  the  portals  of 
success  and  "that  key  must  be  heated  on  the  forge 
of  industry  and  beaten  out  on  an  anvil  of  hard 
work,"  Mr.  Cushman  continued: 

'And  to  the  girls  I  see  before  me  here  I  want 
to  say  a  word  or  two:  Young  women,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  grow  up  to  be  'society  women,'  in 
the  modern  sense  into  which  that  term  has  been 
wantonly  and  wickedly  perverted.  Never  imagine 
that  the  highest  function  of  woman 's  existence  is 
to  put  in  her  days  'gadding'  the  streets  with  a 
bunch  of  calling  cards  as  big  as  a  poker  deck, 
making  'calls'  on  a  lot  more  equally  worthless  and 
equally  empty-headed  females.  Any  woman  whose 
aspirations  can  be  wholly  satisfied  by  a  career  of 
that  kind  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  woman. 

A  Believer  in  Society. 

"Now,  I  believe  in  society.  I  believe  in  .the 
meeting  and  commingling  of  both  men  and  women 
in  social  intercourse  occasionally  for  recreation  and 
amusement.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  decidedly  good 
thing  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But  a  society 
career  ought  not  to  go  to  the  extent  of  supplanting 
all  the  real  business  of  life. 

"It  is  nothing  short  of  pathetic  to  see  some  one 
with  the  outward  form  and  semblance  of  a  woman, 
whose  whole  life  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  'pink 
teas,'  'afternoon  whist  clubs,'  'evening  balls,'  and 
'society  functions';  who  never  visits  a  hospital 
where  may  lie  weary  victims  on  beds  of  pain;  who 
never  goes  to  an  orphan  asylum,  or  a  foundlings' 
hospital,  or  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
In  short,  a  woman  who  never  makes  use  of  her  God- 
given  opportunities  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
afflicted  and  unfortunate  humanity. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  upon  another  subject  to 
the  young  women  here  today.  Don't  become  a 
bargain  counter  fiend.  Don't  waste  the  one  life 
which  God  gave  you  chasing  a  'special  sale,'  or 
trying  to  run  down  a  bargain  counter  bonanza. 
Whenever  I  se  a  lot  of  women  struggling  around 
a  bargain  counter  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  life 
is  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy.  If  there  is  any  spectacle 
in  modern  life  that  tends  to  make  a  sane  person 
lose  hope  in  the  future,  it  is  to  see  a  lot  of  women 
with  hair  dishelved  and  raiment  awry,  crushing  and 
jamming  through  a  living  ocean  of  frenzied  femin- 
inity in  order  to  reach  that  modern  misnomer  called 
a  'bargain  counter'  whereon  is  displayed  every- 
thing— that  people  don 't  need.  In  what  I  am  saying 
now  I  have  no  intention  of  being  funny.  It  is  a 
serious  subject.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
developed  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  disease  in  the 
American  woman — and  it  might  aptly  be  called  '  bar- 
gainitis. ' 

No  Sense  in  Bushing  to  a  Sale. 
"It  is  proper  in  this  world  for  people  to  buy  what 
they  need,  and  to  take  whatever  time  is  necessary 
to  buy  it  and  to  go  wherever  they-  think  they  can 
get  what  they  need  at  the  most  satisfactory  price. 
But  there  is  no  sense  in  rushing  to  every  bargain 
sale,   whether   you   need   anything  or  not.     I  have 
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known  women  in  my  life  who  would  rush  down 
into  the  front  hall  in  the  morning  before  they  had 
combed  their  hair,  and  with  feverish  haste  and 
bated  breath  they  would  seize  the  morning  paper. 
Its  headlines  might  tell  of  a  bloody  race  war  in 
the  South,  of  a  famine  in  India,  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Armenian  by  the  Turk,  or  the  death  of  thous- 
ands before  the  walls  of  Port  Arthur.  It  might 
tell  of  flood  and  fire  and  famine  and  panic,  but 
without  a  glance  she  would  turn  past  the  tears  of 
the  world  and  the  woes  of  humanity,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  particular  cast-oflf  remnant  had  been 
marked  down  (?)  to  98  cents. 

' '  Girls  of  America — you,  in  whose  veins  courses 
the  blood  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  race — remember 
that  you  are  sprung  from  a  race  that  gave  to  civili- 
zation and  to  America  its  brightest  names  and 
most  shining  examples;  that  gave  to  us  Dollie  Mad- 
ison and  Mollie  Stark,  "Mother"  Hodge  and  Mollie 
Pitcher,  Frances  E.  Willard  and  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
a  line  of  illustrious  and  noble  womanhood  that 
stretches  clear  back  to  Martha  Washington,  and 
reaches  clear  down  to  Clara  Barton,  a  line  that  has 
added  lustre  to  our  civilization  and  honor  to  our  in- 
stitutions. Girls,  as  you  go  out  into  the  world, 
for  heaven's  sake  lift  your  eyes  above  the  fads  and 
freaks  and  follies  of  life,  and  be  worthy  of  the  age 
in  which  you  live  and  the  race  from  which  you 
spring. ' ' — Washington  Post. 


NO  FEAR  OF  TAINTED  MONEY 


Yaie      Spirit     Will     Purify     It,      So     Bring     It 
On. 

New  Haven. — Yale's  kiltie  class  of  '02  here  for 
its  triennial,  shivered  at  times  during  the  alumni 
festivities.  There  had  been  a  drop  of  forty  de- 
grees in  the  temperature  from  the  day  before,  and 
the  Yale  kilty  would  have  given  a  shillin'  or  twa  to 
be  able  to  let  out  a  few  reefs. 

United  States  Senator-elect  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
of  New  London,  Yale  '85,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
He  said:  "We  have  brought  as  a  gift  of  love  and 
appreciation  to  our  alma  mater  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  was  ever  given  before  by  any  class 
upon  its  twentieth  reunion.  The  Taj  Mahal,  the 
most  beautiful  architectural  structure  in  the  world, 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000  by  King  Akbar 
to  gratify  a  woman's  whim  and  his  own  vanity. 
Among  the  alumni  of  Yale  are  men  richer  by  far 
than  King  Akbar,  and  to  them  I  say  that  there  is 
no  such  avenue  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  country 
as  the  elevation  of  this  grand  old  university. 

"Bring  on  your  tainted  money!  We  will  purify 
it  with  the  Yale  spirit  and  consecrate  it  to  the 
blessed  mission  of  educating  noblemen  to  uphold 
the  institutions  of  our  glorious  country,  and  with 
wisdom,  patriotism  and  liberal  conservatism,  keep 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 
— New  York  Sun. 


NO    WABFAEE    ON    "TAINTED    MONEY.' 


Harper's  Plan  by  Which  John  D.  Rockefeller's  Cash 
Is  Received  Without  a  Sneer. 

Chicago. — Friends  of  President  Harper  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  assert  that  he  has  by  a  diplo- 
matic campaign  killed  the  "tainted  money"  war- 
fare against  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  "tainted 
money"   cry  has  hurt  the   University  of   Chicago. 


In  order  to  check  the  gossip,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the 
founder,  has  given  no  large  gifts  for  two  years.  He 
has  given  all  necessary  for  current  expenses. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  wanted  to  give  $100,000  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  in  Rome.  He  gave  it 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  There  was 
no  cry  of  ' '  tainted  money ' '  and  the  donation  was 
gladly  received.  President  Harper  then  determined 
upon  a  big  coup.  This  was  to  give  his  alma  mater, 
Yale,  a  big  present.  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  a  million, 
and  there  was  no  objection  because  of  the  "taint" 
on  the  money.  Now  Dr.  Harper  is  in  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  He  expects  $3,000,000  for  Chicago. — 
New  York  World. 


MORAL  IN  CHICAGO  TRACTION 


President  James  of  Illinois  University  Urges  More 
Civic  Conscience. 

Terra  Haute,  Ind. — At  the  graduation  of  110 
students  at  the  Indiana  Normal  school.  President 
James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  "Training  for  Citizenship  in  the 
Schools,"  taking  as  his  text  the  Chicago  traction 
situation.     Dr.  James  said: 

"There  is  need  of  a  higher  civic  conscience  and 
intelligence.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  today  they 
are  saying  a  fifty  years'  franchise  should  be  given 
for  the  street  railways  with  practically  no  com- 
pensation. Important  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
we  hear  the  argument  advanced  by  the  'business 
interests'  that  the  struggle  is  injuring  the  city's 
credit. 

' '  Refusing  a  fifty  years '  franchise  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  borrow  money,  they  say,  and  that  makes 
all  Chicago  securities  uncertain.  In  this  way  it  is 
sought  to  sacrifice  permanent  interests  to  a  short- 
sighted fear  of  making  it  hard  to  borrow  money, 
in  every  direction  we  find  'business  interests' 
•  working  to  lower  the  level  of  our  morality.  A  group 
of  'eminent  citizens,'  combined  with  the  lowest 
and  most  corrupt  element  of  spoils  politics  in  Phil- 
adelphia, attempted  to  steal  the  gas  works. 

' '  Politics  never  can  rise  above  our  business  morals, 
and  until  the  level  of  the  latter  is  raised  the  former 
cannot  be  greatly  exalted.  The  elevation  cannot  be 
made  by  the  direct  moral  training  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  must  be  by  the  indirect  method  of  chang- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  business  is  done. 
There  is  hope  for  improvement,  because  the  condi- 
tions of  our  life  are  changing  for  the  better." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


HELP    CITIES    HIS   ADVICE 


Rev.  Dr.  Oeorge  Harris  of  Amherst  Tells  Graduating 
Class  to  Work  for  Gk>od. 

The  533  graduates  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  appealed  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Har- 
ris, president  of  Amherst  College,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  cause  of  saving  cities  from  corrup- 
tion. Holding  up  to  their  contempt  among  the  en- 
emies of  democracy  the  rich  gentleman  of  leisure  as 
the  ' '  secular  monk, ' '  the  literary  dilettante  as  the 
"esthetic  monk,"  and  the  pietist  who  would  save 
his  soul  by  not  doing  certain  things  as  the  "modern 
religious  monk,"  and  also  the  "educated  pirates 
who  go  into  the  democracy  simply  for  what  they 
can  get  out  of  democracy  for  themselves."  He  went 
on  to  say: 
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"The  massing  of  population  in  cities  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  modern  times.  The  city,  vast,  and 
growing  vaster,  presents  the  most  serious  problem. 
There  is  opportunity  of  political  corruption.  Ofiiee 
is  bought  by  money  or  by  favors  which  have  money 
value.  The  office  is  sought  on  account  of  its  emolu- 
ments and  chance  of  gain,  and  is  paid  for  in  a  coin 
that  in  the  last  analysis  is  pecuniary.  Legislation 
is  shaped  by  corporations  and  trusts  in  their  own 
interest.  They  give  millions  of  dollars  to  carry 
on  election  to  municipal  offices.  The  sole  object  is 
money,  money,  money,  without  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  There  is  this  evil  in  our  civic  life. 
I  do  not  say  it  exists  in  all  cities.  But  we  do  not 
despair.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  evil 
is  evil  and  to  protect  against  corruption.  Edu- 
cated men  have  the  power  of  instituting  reform,  or 
undermining  political  corruption.  A  few  stubborn, 
unyielding  men  can  lead  the  masses.  It  was  said 
that  ten  righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  population  of  Sodom  was. 
A  hundred  thousand  is  a  liberal  estimate;  one 
righteous  man  in  ten  thousand.  So,  in  a  population 
of  one  and  a  half  millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
graduates  of  a  great  university  could  save  the  city; 
— perhaps  one  righteous  man,  installed  in  the  splendid 
opportunity  of  a  great  office  and  supported  by 
influential,  professional  men,  might  do  it." — Phila- 
delphia  Inquirer. 


BACOALAXJEEATE  BY  WILSON 


Princeton   President,    as    Xiayman,    Deplores    Race 
for   Wealth. 

Princeton,  N.  J. — The  baccalaureate  address  of 
Princeton's  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  com- 
mencement was  delivered  in  Alexander  hall  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  President  Wilson  is 
the  only  layman  who  has  ever  delivered  the  bac- 
calaureate oration  here. 

President  Wilson's  address,  in  part,  follows: 

."The  modern  struggle  for  wealth  is  more  like 
a  consuming  fever  than  a  right  function  of  health. 
There  is  in  many  of  our  material  achievements  a 
touch  of  frenzy  and  distemper.  Our  energy  is  stim- 
ulated to  the  pitch  of  intoxication,  lacks  poise,  over- 
leaps the  bounds  alike  of  prudence  and  of  pleas- 
ure, and  hurries  us  panting  to  the  beds  of  exhaus- 
tion and  sickness,  where  the  physician's  task  is 
to  get  the  heat  and  turmoil  out  of  our  blood. 

"Educated  men,  whether  their  education  be  of 
the  school  or  of  affairs,  are  in  a  very  real  sense 
trustees  of  the  moral  assets  of  the  world.  Their 
doctrine  of  life  holds  at  its  heart  the  world's  weal 
or  ruin.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  said  that  when 
you  spread  your  chart  of  life  before  you  and  plan 
your  journey  it  is  not  the  direction  you  take  that  is 
of  first  and  most  vital  consequence,  but  the  object 
with  which  you  trade  at  this  port  or  that.  The  most 
trivial  occupation  may  be  dignified  by  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  pursued. 

"You  may  count  success  to  be  of  this  kind  or  of 
that,  but  one  thing  I  can  predict  with  the  utmost 
confidence — you  will  not  find  happiness  without 
health,  and  health  lies  in  the  constant  rectification 
of  the  spirit,  its  love  of  the  truth,  its  instinctive 
sincerity,  its  action  without  fear  and  without  cor- 
ruption of  motive,  its  self-sufficing  energy  and  in- 
dependence. Let  this  be  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
of  life— not  to  search  for  yourself,  but  for  a  way 
of  service  which  will  make  you  greater  than  your- 
self. 


"See  that  you  widen  your  friendship  to  the  men 
about  you  in  your  new  places  of  labor  until  life 
seems  to  you  like  a  series  of  friendly  purposes  that 
include  the  community  and  the  nation  itself.  This 
is  the  regulation  of  which  our  disordered  age  stands 
in  need." — New  York  Times. 


BOY  HEIB  TO  FIND  POLE 


Young  Ziegler  Will  Devote  His  $30,000,000  to  Quest 
in  the  Far  North. 

New  York.— William  Zeigler,  the  14-year-old 
Chicago  boy  who  has  just  inherited  $30,000,000  from 
his  foster  parent,  the  baking  powder  king,  declares 
that  when  he  is  21  years  of  age  he  will  lead  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  north  pole.  He  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  foster  father  and  devote 
his  millions  to  the  quest  of  the  frozen  unknown. 

The  youthful  millionaire  was  quite  willing  to  talk 
of  his  plans  when  a  reporter  invaded  his  sick  room. 

"Did  you  and  your  father  arrange  any  definite 
plans  for  reaching  the  north  pole?"  he  was  asked. 

"We  talked  it  over  many  times  and  in  many 
ways.  But  there  is  nothing  absolutely  certain  about 
it,  for  people  do  not  know  about  the  geography  up 
there.  By  the  time  I  am  ready  to  go,  though,  there 
will  be  improvements  in  ships  and  more  will  be 
known,  so  that  conditions  will  be  different.  I  shall 
study  all  about  it  and  follow  everything  connected 
with   arctic   discovery." 

"Have  you  already  read  much  about  the  North t" 

"I  have  read  a  great  deal,  all  that  has  been  given 
me,  but  most  of  what  I  know  I  have  learned  from 
my  father,  who  had  studied  the  matter  thoroughly. ' ' 

"What  good  do  you  think  the  discovery  of  the 
pole  would  do  for  humanity?" 

"Lots  of  good.  It  might  show  us  a  new  passage 
in  the  northern  seas  or — anything  that  is  good  for 
science  is  good  for  everyone,  anyway.  Besides, 
there  would  be  the  glory  of  doing  what  so  many 
others  have  tried  to  do  and  failed." 

"In  the  meanwhile,  before  you  become  21,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Go  to  college.  I  am  advanced  enough  already, 
they  say,  to  take  the  preliminary  examinations  for 
Columbia,  but  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  till  next 
year.  Then,  when  I  am  16,  I  hope  to  enter  and 
take  a  thorough  course." 

.   "Your  fortune — have  you  thought  what  you  will 
do  with  that?" 

"It  doesn't  seem  like  anything,  really,  to  me, 
for  I  couldn't  use  much  money  anyway,  could  I?  I 
suppose  when  I  grow  up  I  will  find  I  am  very  rich, 
and  then  I  shall  try  to  do  as  much  as  I  can.  Howt 
In  every  way  I  can  think  of." 

"But  have  you  not  thought  of  any  career?  Pro- 
fession?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  should  like  to  write — and 
then  I  should  like  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  nothing  that 
would  stop  my  going  on  the  expedition  to  the  north 
pole. ' ' — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


Something   Still   Lacking. 

Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, has  originated  a  potato  plant  which  grows 
its  tubers  above  ground.  Now,  if  he  will  give  us 
an  egg  plant  that  will  grow  omelets  or  even  the 
soft  boiled  variety  or  a  rhubarb  that  will  give  a 
fruit  of  ready  made  pies,  his  fame  will  be  com- 
plete.— Savanah    News. 
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AGAINST  OLD  PREJUDICES 


radical    departures. 


P  r  e  s  u  m  ably  be- 
cause it  is  the  most 
vital  of  all  sciences, 
medicine  appears  to 
yield  most  slowly 
and  reluctantly  to 
It    has    given    a  cold 


and  puritanical  shoulder  to  mental  heal- 
ing, Christian  Science  and  osteopathy; 
and,  until  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Loeb 
in  parthenogenesis,  it  suffered,  with  only 
the  most  parsimonious  charity,  the  prog- 
ress which  has  since  developed  in  the 
line  of  life-generation  and  life-extension. 

It  is  therefore  peculiarly  interesting  to  see 
the  successes  which  are  being  made  by  these 
various  branches  of  practicioning,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  reception  extended  to  them.  Dur- 
ing recent  weeks  osteopathy  has  manifested 
its  value  by  a  notable  cure  of  imbecility,  Mr. 
Loeb's  studies  in  parthenogenesis  have  been 
supplemented  by  discoveries  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  generating  life  by  the  use  of  radium, 
and  in  Prance  it  is  claimed  even  that  the  old 
alchemic  fraud  of  making  gold  and  silver  out 
of  base  metals  was  not  so  much  of  a  fraud  as 
has  been  thought.  Peculiar  phenomena  rela- 
tive to  the  heart  have  also  been  disclosed, 
light  of  a  colored  sort  is  being  employed  in 
lieu  of  anaesthetics,  and  red  noses  have  been 
cured  by  a  hammering  process  developed  by 
a  Gallic  physician. 


A  DESPISED  MEDICAL  SECT 
ACCOMPLISHES  A  RARE 
FEAT,  A  SCIENTIST  EF- 
FECTS SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION,  LIFE  RE- 
VIVES AFTER  THE  HEART 
STOPS,  AND  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  ARE  MADE  FROM 
LEAD. 


OSTEOPATHY'S  GREAT  FEAT 


Boy's    Mind    Developed    After    Sixteen    Years    of 
Imbecility. 

After  a  long  career  of  ridicule,  osteopathy 
begins  to  emerge  into  the  realm  of  medical 
appreciation.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  its 
new  status  are  exemplified  in  a  well  sub- 
stantiated story  from  New  York  of  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  who  was  developed  from  almost 
complete  inbecility  to  intelligence  and  men- 
tal activity  merely  by  osteopathic  treatment. 
The  rather  inadequate  story  of  the  case  which 
follows  gives  some  light  upon  the  matter : 

Said  the  Press : 

Extraordinary  significance  attached  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Jack  Harry,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  among  the 
youthful  candidates  for  confirmation  in  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner  in  New  York  recently 
It  was  more  than  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  a  soul. 

Up  to  two  months  ago  Jack  Harry  was  mentally 
an  infant.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  exception- 
ally well  endowed.  But  he  possessed  neither  mem- 
ory nor  reasoning  power.  He  is  now  under  the 
treatment  of  an  osteopath,  who,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  George  C.  Houghton,  pastor  of  the 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  will  continue 
the  ministrations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  had  long  ago  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  belief  that  Jack  would  never  grow 
to  man's  estate,  but  they  consented  to  the  request 
of  Dr.  Houghton,  that  their  boy  be  examined  by 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Howard,  of  No.  509  Fifth  avenue. 
Dr.  Howard  said  that  Jack 's  brain  was  not  diseased, 
but  that  it  was  not  properly  connected  with  the 
spinal  cord.  All  that  would  be  required  to  restore 
arrested  development  would  be  to  effect  the  nec- 
essary union  of  cells,  if  this  were  possible.  On 
March  13  Dr.  Howard  began  treatments  which  con- 
sisted of  osteopathic  manipulations  four  or  five 
times  a  week. 
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After  half  an  hour  Eidam  showed  marked  im- 
provement. The  utmost  vigilance  has  been  exer- 
cised since  Eidam 's  return  to  life  to  keep  him 
from  sinking  and  dying.  Once  every  three  hours 
24,350  centimeters  of  the  salt  solution  has  been  in- 
jected into  his  muscles,  until  now  he  is  believed  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  complete  recovery. — New  York 
Sun. 


HEART    BEATS    ATTEE    DEATH. 


Guillotined  Body  of  Woman  in  Germany  Shows 
Bemarkable  Phenomenon. 
Berlin. — The  German  medical  world  is  excitedly 
talking  of  some  experiments  just  made  by  Drs. 
Dencke  and  Adam  of  Hamburg.  A  murderess  was 
guillotined  at  8:02  a.  m.  Her  blood  to  the  extent  of 
two  quarts  was  collected  and  at  once  deflorinated. 
At  8:12  her  chest  was  cut  open  and  weak  contrac- 
tions and  twitchings  of  the  heart  were  noticeable; 
at  8:15  the  heart  was  removed  from  the  body  and 
passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  to 
clear  it  of  all  fluids  and  render  the  organ  absolutely 
dead  and  nerveless.  It  was  then  treated  with  what 
is  known  as  the  Lockeshe  solution,  and  for  three 
hours  thereafter  action  was  kept  up.  If  the  heart, 
say  Dencke  and  Adam,  why  not  the  brain,  and  if 
the  brain  can  be  influenced  after  death,  then  speech 
may  be  produced. — New  York  Herald. 


PEECIOUS  METAL  FROM  BASE? 


Frenchman  Declares  Dr.  Jobert  Has  Successfully 
Transmuted  Lead  Into  Silver  and  Gold. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  the  most  reput- 
able of  the  chemists  of  the  government  offi- 
ces at  Washington  announced  that  he  had 
found  a  method  of  making  gold.  It  was  not 
the  method  adopted  by  the  late  cotton  crop 
statistician,  Mr.  Holmes.  His  discovery  veas 
much  heralded  in  the  press  at  the  time,  but 
it  has  not  been  heard  much  of  since  then. 
Now  comes  from  the  careful  and  minute  lab- 
oratories of  France  the  statement  that  a 
French  chemist  has  found  how  to  brew  both 
gold  and  silver  from  lead.  The  news  dis- 
patch was  as  follows : 

Paris. — According  to  Andre  Ibels,  a  brother  of 
the  author  of  "La  Montansier, "  an  astounding 
achievement  has  been  performed  by  Dr.  A.  Jobert, 
the  modern  alchemist,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  method  of  converting  lead  into  silver 
or  gold^  and  silver  into  gold.  Ibels  publishes  an 
article  in  La  Presse  aflBrming  that  Jobert,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  successfully  performed  the  transmu- 
tation before  witnesses,  and  is  willing  to  reveal  the 
method  to  a  scientific  committee.  He  desires  that 
the  academy  of  sciences  investigate  the  discovery. 
— New  York  Herald. 


BLUE  LIGHT  IN  DENTISTRY. 


Professor  Redard  Discovers  a  New  Method  of  Pro- 
ducing  Anaethesia. 
"Teeth  extracted  without  pain." 
Probably  those  who  are  obliged  to  undergo  dread- 


ed dental  operations  will  look  upon  such  signs  with 
less  skepticism  if  all  that  is  asserted  in  behalf  of 
a  new  local  anaesthetic  be  true. 

This  anaesthetic  is  blue  light,  and  its  virtues  were 
discovered  by  Professor  E.  Redard,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

After  extensive  experiments,  Professor  Redard 
says  he  has  found  that  blue  light  possesses  the 
property  of  soothing  the  nerve  centers  of  the  face, 
and  that  these  nerves,  in  turn,  work  sympathetically 
upon  the  other  nerves. 

Professor  Redard  explained  his  new  theory  before 
a  convention  of  dental  surgeons  at  Lausanne  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  giving  a  number  of  demonstrations 
that  seemed  to  prove  all  his  assertions. 

In  order  to  produce  the  local  anaesthesia,  Pro- 
fessor Redard  uses  an  ordinary  sixteen-candle  power 
electric  lamp,  a  nickel-plated  reflector  and  two  blue 
veils. 

One  of  the  veils  is  wound  around  the  lamp,  while 
the  other  is  placed  over  the  eyes  of  the  patient'. 

The  lamp  is  placed  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
face  of  the  patient  and  the  light  turned  on.  After 
two  or  three  minutes  the  patient  becomes  uncon- 
scious, and  the  dental  operation  may  be  carried  on 
without  causing  pain. 

Immediately  upon  removing  the  veils  the  pa- 
tient recovers  consciousness  to  find  that  the  dreaded 
operation  is  over. 

Professor  Redard  has  been  working  upon  the 
problem  of  a  satisfactory  anaesthetic  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  expects  his  discovery  to  prove 
of  incalculable  service  in  surgery. 

Nausea,  that  so  often  follows  the  application  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  makes  the  use  of  these  drugs 
frequently   unsatisfactory. 

In  his  efforts  to  overcome  this  nausea,  Professor 
Redard  tried  the  influence  of  music,  begun  as  the 
patient  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  from  chloroform, 
and  continued  while  he  was  returning  to  his  senses. 
In  many  cases,  the  professor  states,  remarkable 
success  attended  this  treatment. 

It  was  because  of  this  success  that  he  was  led 
to  experiment  with  the  blue  light,  which,  he  as- 
serts, will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  even 
in  surgical  operations. — Philodelphia  American. 


MENINGITIS  ENDS  AS  AN  EPIDEMIC 


Disease  Has  Proved  Fatal  to  1,174  New  York  CHill- 
dren  Since  January  1. 

Vanquished  by  the  recnt  hot  wave  after  a  hard 
struggle,  the  meningo  coccus  intercellarius,  or  germ 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Figures  for  the  last  week  show  that  the  epi- 
demic  is  practically  ended. 

While  the  greatest  clinical  and  bacteriological 
authorities  in  the  city  have  been  working  for 
months  to  study  the  disease  and  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, some  specific  treatment,  the  epidemic  has  run 
its  regular  course  and  has  finally  succumbed  only 
to  Old  Sol.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  have  done  the 
work.  The  moment  people  began  to  open  their 
windows  to  the  warmth  of  spring  the  disease  lost 
its  hold. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis has  taken  1,607  lives  in  New  York  city,  of 
which  1,174  or  more  than  seventy-three  per  cent, 
were  of  children  under  fifteen  years.  The  normiU 
death  rate  from  meningitis  is  less  than  150  for  this 
period.  Last  year's  epidemic  had  a  death  list  of 
SP2. 

There  are  nn  statistics  to  show  the  groat  rarages 
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this  subtle,  little  understood  disease  lias  left  in  its 
wake.  There  are  hundreds  of-  cases  marked  as 
cured  in  which  the  victims  are  left  without  eyesight 
or  hearing  or  even  without  any  power  to  use  their 
brain. 

Others  have  lain  for  weeks,  eveu  months,  in  a 
state  of  coma,  with  little  chance  of  ultimate  re- 
covery. 

The  disease  started  earlier  and  began  to  decline 
earlier  this  year  than  last.  The  j;reatest  number 
of  deaths  in  a  week  this  year  was  J31  in  the  last 
week  of  March.  The  highest  weekly  death  rate 
last  year  was  97  in  the  second  week  of  May. — New 
York  Herald. 


WAY  TO  BANISH  FEAR. 


Paris    Specialist    Says   Hypnotism   Is   Bemedy   for 
Cowardice   in   Man. 

Paris. — Dr.  Bertillon,  a  prominent  Paris  mental 
specialist,  this  week  read  a  communication  before 
the  Society  of  Hypnotism  and  Psychology  on  "Ex- 
periments Performed  with  a  View  to  Banish  the 
Sensation  of  Fear  from  the  Human  Mind."  He  de- 
clares that  a  physician  after  putting  a  patient  in  a 
hypnotic  state  can  cause  certain  mental  operations 
to  cease.  The  treatment  gives  extraordinary  results, 
making  it  possible  to  check  various  vicious  impulses, 
besides  dispelling  fear. 


GIVES  A  PATIENT  NEW  EYELIDS 


French    Surgeon,    by    Unique    Operation,    Repairs 
Damage  Wrought  by  an  Exploding  Lamp. 

Paris. — Dr.  La  Grange  of  Bordeaux  has  made  a 
communication  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  de- 
scribing an  operation  to  a  patient  whose  left  eye- 
lids were  completely  burned  off  by  an  explosion  of 
an  alcohol  lamp.  The  doctor  was  successful  in 
replacing  both  upper  and  lower  eyelids.  To  effect 
this  he  grafted  the  skin  from  the  patient's  left 
arm,  the  skin  being  stitched  to  the  eye  and  main- 
tained in  that  position  by  a  plaster  of  paris  mold. 
The  operation  was  accomplished  in  ten  days. — New 
York  Herald. 


AXnOS   IMPROVE  HEALTH. 


British  Medical  Men  Believe  Displacement  of  Horse 
Is  Public  Good. 

London. — It  has  only  required  the  check  given 
to  the  automobile,  the  "Mighty  Aristocrat"  as  it 
has  been  called,  to  excite  the  "antis"  to  renew 
the  old  cry  against  the  automobile  as  a  danger  to 
health  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  a  few  medical  men  upon  this  very  subject 
at  a  meeting  of  the  incorporated  society  of  the 
medical  ofiicers  of  health. 

Dr.  Herbert  Jones  of  Hartford  said:  "I  think 
that  the  advent  of  the  automobile  will  have  an 
appreciable   and    direct   effect   upon   public   health. 

"Long  before  the  end  of  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  we  shall  acknowledge  our  indebtedneso  to 
the  automobile  from  the  public  health  point  of 
view  just  as  we  have  acknowledged  it  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  to  the  bicycle. 

"Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  automobiling  n|ion 
the  housing  question  in  the  large  towns  and  of  tl'e 


taking  from  the  centers  of  these  towns  all  the 
horses,  carriages,  carts  and  wagons. 

"It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  destruction 
of  roadways  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  hammer 
of  the  iron-shod  horse,  which  brings  me  to  what  is 
the  most  important  effect  which  automobiles  have 
upon  public  health,  I  mean  lessening  of  disease 
which  is  caused  by  the  wholesale  dissemination  of 
organic  material.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  replacing  of  horses  by  automobiles  will  result 
in  the  reduction  of  an  appaling  amount  of  infantile 
complaints  in  large  industrial  centers." 

"Dr.  Meredyth  Young,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Gosport,  who  uttered  a  strong  indictment  against 
the  roadwatering  machine  for  laying  dust,  said:  "I 
used  to  suffer  from  bronchitis  and  asthma,  but 
since  I  began  to  drive  an  automobile  I  have  been 
free  from  both." — New  York  Herald. 


NEW  DANGER  IN   POULTRY. 

London  Is  Aroused  Over  the  Fear  of  Tuberculosias 
in  Fowls. 

London. — There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  scares 
raised  in  London  about  the  poisonous  matter  of 
some  sort  or  another  lurking  in  the  delicacies  of  the 
table.  Last  year  it  was  the  oyster  which  was  con- 
demned by  reason  of  the  numerous  foul  beds  upon 
which   it   was   kept. 

One  necessary  article  of  diet  has  been  condemned 
for  something  worse  than  the  trouble  for  which  the 
oyster  was  driven  from  the  dinner  table. 

"Thirty  per  cent  of  the  poultry  reared  in  this 
country  and  subsequently  served  at  the  table  has 
suffered  from  some  form  or  another  of  tubercu- 
losis," is  the  startling  statement  made  by  a  poultry 
expert  when  asked  his  opinion  regarding  the  report 
that  the  royal  commission  is  considering  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis,  and  was  about  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  tuberculosis  in  poultry. 

It  is  not  a  new  suggestion  by  any  means,  and  it 
has  been  dwelt  upon  before  at  meetings  of  the 
medical  faculty,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  commis- 
sion is  about  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  public  feeling  has  been  awakened  to  what 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  authority  quoted  above  offers  the  comforting 
information  to  lovers  of  poultry  that  such  diseases 
as  roup,  wet  roup,  swelled  head,  dropsy  of  the 
wattles,  gapes,  liver  disease  and  pip,  all  of  which 
are  the  bane  of  the  poultry  farmer,  are  merely 
different  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

"There  are  districts  in  England,"  says  an  of- 
ficial of  the  National  Poultry  Organization  society, 
"where  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  poultry  farming 
owing  to  the  presence  of  germs  of  tuberbulosis  in 
the  soil. 

"Frequently  are  seen  in  the  best  poultry  stores 
and  in  restaurant  windows  the  skinny  birds  which  to 
the  expert  eye  obviously  have  had  tuberculosis. 

"Personally  I  consider  there  is  great  danger  to 
public  health  in  the  thousands  of  yards  where 
poultry  is  raised  under  the  most  filthy  conditions. 
Most  of  these  are  birds  which  find  their  way  to 
the  London  market." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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DOCTOEING  IN  MANY  LANDS. 


Finding  New  Kemedies  Among  Savage   Tribes  by 
Medical  Missionary. 

Dr.  Lyman  B.  Brown,  now  retired  as  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  Boston,  has  practiced  and  studied 
medicine  in  twelve  parts  of  the  world  and  adapted 
from  native  practices  of  the  tribes  with  which  he 
has  been  thrown  scores  of  new  ideas  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  injured. 

His  home  in  the  Back  Bay  district  just  off  Com- 
monwealth avenue  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  a 
museum  of  strange  medicines  and  stranger  surgical 
instruments  that  he  has  collected  during  his  long 
life  among  the  queer  peoples  of  the  world,  among 
the   savage,   the   semi-civilized   and   the   Bostonese. 

"I  was  first  sent  into  Turkey  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary," said  Dr.  Brown.  "That  was  in  1866,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  missionary  attempt  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Ottoman  empire.  I  practiced  medicine 
there  under  difficulties,  contending  with  supersti- 
tions, customs  and  habits  that  were  enough  to  dis- 
courage any  young  man.  Civilized  medicine  and 
surgery  were  too  new  fangled  for  those  people.  I 
remember  well  my  first  obstetric  case.  The  mother 
was  not  doing  well  and  I  was  working  hard  to  save 
her  life  when  I  learned  that  my  methods  were  not 
at  all  ethical.  The  mother  insisted  on  calling  in  a 
local  physician,  for  consultation.  His  methods  were 
unique.  First  he  started  a  fire  under  a  brazier,  and 
when  it  was  red  hot  he  dropped  a  clove  into  it  and 
the  clove  burst  open.  That,  I  learned,  indicated 
that  the  'hazar'  or  evil  eye,  had  been  averted  and 
the  mother  would  get  well.  I  continued  my  treat- 
ment, however.  The  native  physician,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  danger  was  passed,  proceeded  to 
discover  a  cure.  He  cut  a  wisp  of  hair  from  the 
head  of  the  infant  and  a  lock  from  the  head  of  the 
mother  and  burned  them  together  in  the  brazier. 
The  woman  got  well — and  we  both  claimed  the 
credit. 

"His  treatment  may  have  been  the  best,  but  I 
kept  contending  with  those  Turkish  doctors  for 
several  years,  and  I  never  could  convince  them  that 
killing  a  calf  in  a  public  place  would  not  cure  mea- 
sles.    They  were  hopeless. 

"I  labored  among  the  Turks  until  late  in  1871, 
then  I  was  moved  over  to  help  cure  and  convert 
the  people  of  Kerbela,  in  the  Irak  country.  I  did 
well  there.  They  had  little  medicine  except  herbs 
and  incantations,  but  the  general  health  was  good 
until  December  in  1873,  when  I  began  the  expe- 
rience of  my  life.  In  that  year  the  bubonic  plague 
broke  out  in  Kerbela  and  the  surrounding  country, 
brought  there,  I  suppose,  by  pilgrims  who  had  been 
down  into  Persia.  The  treatment  accorded  the 
plague  sufferers  was  brutal — and  effective,  for  all 
who  were  treated  by  the  local  medicine  men  died 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  They 
treated  them  by  burning  brimstone  and  applying 
the  hot  mass  to  their  backs.  I  tried  scientific 
treatment  according  to  our  best  methods,  but,  de- 
spite my  best  efforts  and  those  of  the  native  doc- 
tors, 20,000  died  in  five  months.  Toward  the  end  I 
contracted  the  disease,  but  managed  to  cure  myself 
having  fortified  my  system  for  weeks  with  medi- 
cines. 

"I  was  sent  into  Africa  after  that,  and  my  first 
experience  was  with  the  doctors  in  the  Soudan, 
among  the  Arabs.  They  worked  on  the  Galenic 
theory,  and,  I  must  confess,  with  some  good  results, 
although  their  system  beats  homeopathy  all  hollow. 
Old  Galen  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  them.     They 


worked  on  the  theory  of  opposites — their  medicines 
being  hot,  cold,  wet  and  dry.  They  give  water 
for  fevers  and  heat  for  cold — and  they  get  some 
good  results.  They  are  the  best  practitioners  I  have 
found   outside   of   civilization. 

' '  It  was  fine  practice  down  in  the  Soudan,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  execute  me  as  a 
witch  when  I  cured  headaches  by  administering  a 
cathartic. 

"My  next  experience  was  in  practicing  on  the 
Apingi — down  in  central  Africa,  where  the  church 
had  established  a  mission  station.  They  are  a 
strange  people  and  cannibalism  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. Fine  fellows  they  are,  and  I  performed 
some  great  amputations  among  them.  I  also  dis- 
covered down  there  a  leaf  juice  that  is  better  than 
cocaine  for  deadening  pain  and  has  less  perilous 
effects.  The  Apingi  pull  their  two  upper  incisor 
teeth,  working  them  lose  with  their  fingers,  and  they 
sharpen  all  the  rest  of  their  teeth  to  needle  points. 

' '  The  effect  on  a  stranger  who  knows  their  can- 
nibalistic tendency  is  immense.  I  witnessed  some 
interesting  surgical  and  medical  treatments  while 
among  them.  For  instance,  I  saw  a  woman  who 
was  suffering  from  leprosy  and  lumbago.  I  treated 
the  lumbago  with  some  success,  but  was  displaced 
by  native  physician.  His  treatment  was  heroic.  He 
first  tied  the  patient  down  to  the  ground  and  then 
marked  off  a  large  checkerboard  on  her  back  with  a 
knife.  Then  he  poured  on  cayenne  pepper  and  lime 
juice  in  copious  quantities  and  gave  her  a  massage 
rubbing  in  the  combined  juices.  She  seemed  glad 
when   I  applied   cocoa  oils — but  she  died. 

"There  was  a  sub-chief  who  was  sick  with  neu- 
ralgia— intercostal  neuraliga,  superinduced  by  being 
kicked  over  an  acre  or  two  by  an  acquaintance. 
I  was  doing  the  best  I  could,  but  he  called  in  a 
rival  doctor,  who  dug  up  bones  of  his  ancestors, 
burned  them  into  chalk  and  then  marked  on  his 
body  with  them.  After  that  the  doctor  lighted  a 
bunch  of  grass  in  the  fire  and  proceeded  to  scorch 
his  body,  spitting  upon  his  patient  during  the 
process.  The  treatment  did  not  appear  to  be  doing 
any  good,  so  the  doctor  claimed  witches  were  per- 
secuting the  patient,  and  he  accused  three  men  in 
the  tribe  of  employing  the  witches.  They  all  denied 
it.  To  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  so  each  of 
the  accused  had  to  drink  poison.  They  gulped  down 
bowls  of  poison,  they  sweated  and  trembled  in 
agony,  but  finally  recovered  and  proved  their  in- 
nocence. 

"I  will  admit  that  I  gave  each  of  the  three 
ipecac — but  he  got  well  anyhow,  having  taken  poison 
doctor  then  took  the  poison  and  I  withheld  the 
ipecac — but  he  got  well  anyhow,  having  taken 
poison  before. 

"I  was  sent  up  into  Ovampoland,  among  the 
Hereros,  and  encountered  scurvy.  Every  man  in  the 
tribe  was  suffering  from  it.  I  secured  lemon  juice 
and  held  up  a  Portuguese  steamer  for  a  peck  of 
potatoes  and  cured  them  all.  It  was  a  strange  form 
of  scurvy,  for  the  tribe  will  eat  no  salt  at  all,  and 
I  was  forced  to  squeeze  the  juice  from  potatoes  and 
mix  it  with  salt  to  get  them  to  take  any,  for  I 
argued  th.at  the  disease  resulted  partly  from  lack 
of  salt  in   the  systems. 

"The  following  year  we  moved  up  into  Nyasa- 
land,  among  another  of  the  Bantu  tribes,  and  had 
more  trouble  in  practising  medicine  than  a  faith 
curist  would  have  at  an  allopathic  convention.  They 
believe  there  that  death  results  from  three  causes 
— from  the  will  of  God,  from  warfare  or  murder, 
and  from  witchcraft.  All  persons  who  die  a  natural 
death   are   supposed   to   be   victims   of   witches.     I 
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had  most  of  the  practise  there,  for  while  they  were 
hunting  witches  I  was  giving  pills,  and  I  saved  them 
and  made  reputations  tor  a  lot  of  rivals. 

' '  Then  I  got  worn  out  at  the  missionary  service 
and  started  on  my  own  investigations.  I  prac- 
tised first  among  the  Veddas,  in  Ceylon,  for  a  year. 
They  are  the  strangest  people  I  ever  met.  They 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  thinnest  and  most  ema- 
ciated race  in  the  world.  The  anti-fat  specialist 
who  would  advocate  their  methods  would  grow  rich. 
I  tried  to  fatten  a  few  of  them  and  succeeded,  but 
they  did  not  appreciate  it,  for  in  the  eyes  of  their 
friends  they  were  hideous.  These  people  never 
wish  and  never  laugh— so  they  never  grow  fat. 

' '  B>om  there  I  went  into  Burma  and  hung  up  my 
shingle  among  the  Chins,  one  of  the  finest  people 
I  even  met.  They  are  akin  to  the  Chinese.  Cholera 
came  among  them  while  I  was  there,  but  this  time 
I  did  better.  The  native  method  of  treating  cholera 
is  to  go  into  the  bushes  with  guns  and  hunt  evil 
spirits.  The  lessons  I  learned  in  the  Irak  country 
proved  valuable.  I  succeeded  in  stopping  human 
sacrifices.  The  people  of  Banzam,  where  I  prac- 
tised, claimed  that  some  one  had  been  cutting  the 
sacred  groves  and  they  hunted  for  those  criminals 
all  the  time,  letting  me  do  all  the  practising. 

"After  that  I  determined  to  get  into  a  colder 
climate,  and  for  one  winter  I  practised  among  the 
Koriaks,  up  near  the  base  of  the  Kamchatkan  pen- 
insula. My  methods  were  toe  mild  for  them.  The 
way  a  native  physician  treats  a  sick  man  there  is 
to  catch  him  by  the  heels  and  drag  him  around  the 
house.  Then  if  he  does  not  get  up  and  go  to  work 
and  pretend  he  is  cured,  he  is  killed.  I  saved  a 
couple  of  patients  by  massaging  stiff  muscles. 

"That  practise  was  too  strenuous  for  me,  and  the 
next  year  found  me  studying  new  systems  of  medi- 
cine up  in  the  Australian  bush.  Here  I  came  in 
conflict  with  the  'blackfellow'  doctor,  who  is  quite 
as  effective  as  the  ordinary  American  quack.  These 
doctors  fly  up  in  the  air  at  night  and  come  down 
trees,  and  they  throw  Bristol  diamonds  at  patients 
during  the  darkness.  They  have,  according  to 
their  patients,  a  bone  in  their  stomachs,  and  splin- 
ters of  it  are  caused  to  enter  their  patients  and  cure 
the  disease.  They  see  old  man  kangaroos  in  their 
dreams  and  they  carry  'plongges, '  or  big  clubs,  with 
which  they  touch  enemies  and  cause  them  to  die. 
No  man  among  them  ever  dies  a  natural  death 
— but  all  are  killed  by  witchcraft  and  the  main 
treatment  of  patients  consists  in  leaving  them  alone 
and  hunting  the  witches — which  is  the  best  part 
of  their  system.  They  did  not  take  kindly  to  my 
treatments. 

"For  two  years  I  fought  galloping  consumption 
among  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand — but  it  was  use- 
less. One  can't  cure  consumption  and  it  would  take 
a  century  to  educate  the  natives  into  preventive 
measures — and  by  that  time  they  will  all  be  dead. 
The  women  wear  furs,  heavy  cloaks,  flannels,  rugs 
and  wraps  while  making  calls  and  then  come  home 
and  dress  in  a  thin  cotton  skirt.  They  seek  pleas- 
ure at  the  dampest  spot  they  can  find  and  the 
edge  of  a  swamp  is  their  favorite  building  site. 
The  men  wear  overcoats  in  summer  and  leave  them 
off  in  winter  and  they  all  live  together. 

"They  are  dying  like  sheep,  but  they  refuse  to 
change  their  customs,  so  there  is  no  use  for  physi- 
cians— what   they  need  is   grave   diggers. 

"Finally  I  wound  up  my  career  as  a  physician 
among  the  Hawaiians  and  combated  the  priests 
trying  to  practise  medicine  while  they  hunted 
witches  and  evil  spirits.  I  was  not  ethical  and  got 
little   trade. 


"I  was  present  at  one  'cure.'  The  girl  patient 
had  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion,  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  take  some  salts.  Meantime  the  priest  ac- 
cused a  man  of  inciting  evil  spirits  to  enter  the 
girl's  body  and  make  her  sick.  The  accused  was 
required  to  hold  his  hand  over  a  bowl  of  water. 
If  it  trembled  he  was  guilty.  I  noticed  the  priest 
rise  up  and  come  down,  and  the  water  shoop  into 
ripples,  so  the  man  was  scourged  and  the  evil 
spirits  left  the  girl's  body.  I  left  her  another  dose 
of  salts   and   started   home. 

"Even  so,  these  strange  peoples  whom  I  have 
tried  to  cure  are  but  little  worse  than  we.  I  found 
several  valuable  herb  reinpdies  among  them,  and, 
even  in  their  witch  hunts  they  are  but  little  more 
superstitious  regarding  sickness  than  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

"Whenever  I  see  a  man  carrying  a  buckeye  in 
his  pocket  to  cure  a  local  disease  I  think  of  the 
witch  hunts — and  I  must  say  that  the  witch  hunters 
usually  gave  strenuous  doses  of  herbs  just  before 
starting  out  to  hunt  the  witch." — New  York  Sun. 


SLEEFINO  DISEASE;   49,000  DIE 


Beport  on  Peculiar  Malady  Which  Is  Seriously  Af- 
fecting Central  Africa. 
Boston,  Mass. — The  American  board  of  foreign 
missions  has  received  reports  from  its  African  mis- 
sionaries relating  to  the  peculiar  disease  known  as 
the  ' '  sleeping  sickness, ' '  which  is  seriously  affect- 
ing central  Africa,  particularly  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda.  These  reports  show  that  there  have  been 
49,081  deaths  within  the  kingdom  from  the  disease. 
It  is  believed  that  the  malady  is  connected  with  the 
presence  of  the  tsetse  fly,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  supposed  to  be  harmful  to  man  though  fatal 
to    cattle    and    horses. — Associated   Press. 


HAMMEEING  RED  NOSES 


Berlin  Skin  Specialist  Uses  Instrument  Like  Tooth 
Brush. 

Paris. — Prof.  Lassar,  the  famous  Berlin  skin 
specialist,  has  found  a  means  to  render  red  noses 
normal  in  color.  He  uses  an  instrument  shaped 
like  a  large  tooth  brush,  with  forty  platinum  wires 
instead  of  bristles.  The  treatment  consists  of  the 
hammering  of  a  lurid  nose  until  it  bleeds,  when 
the  treatment  is  stopped  for  a  day.  Two  hammer- 
ings a  week  for  some  months  suffice  to  eliminate 
the  excessive  redness. — New  York  Herald. 


Money  by  Wireless  Eoute. 

The  value  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  well  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a  Wall  street  broker  who  found 
himself  recently  at  sea  on  the  St.  Louis  on  his  way 
to  Europe  without  money.  The  broker  sent  this 
wireless  message  to  a  banking  firm  in  Wall  street: 

"Pay  the  American  Steamboat  Line  $5000.  Am 
aboard  the  St.  Louis  dead  broke,"  it  read.  The 
bankers  paid  the  money  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  purser  of  the  St.  Louis  got  wireless  instructions 
to  pay  the  broker  the  money.  Half  an  hour  from 
the  time  word  was  sent  the  broker  was  flush. — New 
York  Sun. 


A  Shining  Example. 

"He   says   he's  too  far  gone   to  be   reformed." 
"He  shouldn't  say  that.    Look  at  Philadelphia!" 
— Cleveland    Plain   Dealer. 
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How   Japan   Treats   For   Peace. 


The  following  speech  addressed  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Count  Ito  to  their  Excellency  Chang 
in  Hoon  and  Shao  Yu  Lien  at  the  conference 
of  the  2d  of  February,  1895,  may  illustrate 
what  is  to  be  expected  at  the  approaching 
conference  between  the  Kussians  and  the 
Japanese. 

The  measure  which  my  coleague  and  myself  find 
it  necessary  at  this  moment  to  adopt  is  the  logical 
and  inevitable  result  of  a  situation  for  which  we 
are  in  no  wise  responsible. 

China  has  hitherto  held  herself  almost  entirely 
aloof  from  other  Powers,  and  while  she  has  in 
some  instances  enjoyed  the  advantages  accruing 
to  her  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  she 
has  perhaps  more  frequently  denied  the  responsi- 
bilities of  that  relation.  She  has  pursued  a  policy 
of  isolation  and  distrust,  and  consequently  her  ex- 
ternal relations  have  not  been  characterized  by 
that  frankness  and  good  faith  which  are  essential 
.to  good  neighborhood. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  Chinese  Com- 
missioners, after  having  formally  agreed  to  in- 
ternational compacts,  have  refused  to  affix  their 
seals,  and  cases  might  be  cited  in  which  treaties 
solemnly  concluded  have  been  unceremoniously  and 
without  apparent  reason  repudiated. 

Those  unfortunate  occurrences  find  a  sufficient 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  China  was  not  on  those 
occasions  seriously  in  earnest,  but  beyond  that  it 
might  be  said  with  truth  that  the  officials  that  were 
designated  to  carry  on  negotiations  had  not  been 
clothed  with  the  necessary  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose 

It  has  from  the  first  been  the  wish  of  Japan  to 
avoid  results  which  history  teaches  her  are  liable 
to  be  the  outcome  of  negotiations  with  Chinese 
officials  who  are  not  clothed  with  full  powers  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually  understood. 
Consequently  the  Imperial  government  made  it  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  peace  negotiations  that 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  should  be  furnished 
with  full  power  to  conclude  peace,  and  it  was 
only  upon  receiving  positive  assurance  from  the 
Chinese  government  that  that  condition  precedent 
had  been  complied  with  and  that  the  Chinese  plen- 
ipotentiaries were  on  their  way  to  Japan,  that  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  conferred  upon 
my  colleague  and  myself  full  powers  to  conclude 
and  sign  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  China. 

That  your  Excellencies'  powers  are,  notwithstand- 


ing that  assurance,  fatally  defective  is  to  me  a 
sure  indication  that  the  government  of  China  is 
not  yet  really  solicitous  for  peace. 

Criticism  is  nearly  exhausted  by  a  simple  com- 
parison of  the  two  instruments  which  were  recip- 
rocally exchanged  at  this  board  yesterday;  but  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  one  fulfills 
the  definition  which  is  usually  given  among  civ- 
ilized states  to  the  term  full  powers,  while  the 
other  is  destitute  of  nearly  all  those  qualities  which 
are  regarded  as  essential  to  such  powers;  it  even 
fails  to  indicate  the  subject  upon  which  your  Ex- 
cellencies are  to  negotiate;  it  does  not  authorize 
your  Excellencies  to  conclude  or  sign  anything; 
it  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  subsequent  im- 
perial ratification  of  your  Excellencies'  acts.  In 
short,  it  would  seem  that  the  authority  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  your  Excellencies  would  be 
completely  fulfilled  by  your  reporting  to  your  gov- 
ernment what  my  colleague  and  myself  might  have 
to  say.  In  this  situation  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to   continue  negotiations. 

It  may  be  urged  that  usage  has  not  been  entirely 
ignored  in  this  instance.  I  cannot  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  an  explanation.  I  disclaim  any  right 
to  interfere  with  the  purely  domestic  customs  of 
China,  but  I  deem  it  not  only  my  right  but  my 
duty  to  insist  that  in  international  concerns  affect- 
ing my  own  country  the  peculiar  methods  of  China 
shall  yield  to  the  superior  rules  of  international 
intercourse. 

The  restoration  of  peace  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance.  To  bring  about  a  re-establishment 
of  amicable  relations  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
treaties  with  that  object  in  view  should  be  signed, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  the  engagements  should  be 
fulfilled  in  good  faith. 

While  Japan  has  found  no  reason  to  approach 
China  on  the  subject  of  peace,  she  nevertheless 
feels  bound  in  deference  to  that  civilization  which 
she  represents  to  listen  to  any  bona  fide  overtures 
which  China  may  advance,  but  she  will  decline 
to  take  part  in  the  future  in  any  fruitless  nego- 
tiations or  to  become  a  party  to  a  paper  peace. 
The  terms  which  Japan  agrees  to  will  be  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  her,  and  she  will  at  the  same 
time  insist  upon  a  like  observance  of  the  terms 
by  China. 

Whenever,  therefore,  China  finds  herself  seriously 
and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  and  will  confide 
actual  full  powers  to  Chinese  officials,  whose  names 
and  positions  wil  serve  as  an  assurance  that  the 
terms  which  they  may  agree  to  will  be  confirmed 
and  carried  out  in  good  faith,  Japan  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  new  negotiations. — New  York 
Times. 
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JUST  ONE  MORE  TEAIN  OFFICIAL  NEEDED. 
Doubtless  He  Will  Be  Added  in  Time. 


-Chicago  News. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY  IN  RAILEOADING— THE  DEGENERATE 

»  — Chicago  Record-Herald 
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"THE  ETEENITY  FLYEB. 


— Chicago   Tribune. 
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CINEMATOGRAPH  OF  INCIDENTS  SHOW- 
ING SOME  OF  THE  WAYS  WHICH 
LEAD  TO  MATRIMONY  AND  SOME 
OTHERS    THAT     LEAD     OUT     OF     IT. 


— Adapted  from   Chicago   Tribune. 


Whether  it  be  merely  the  restless  desire 
of  the  press  for  things  new,  or  whether  it  be 
a  reaction  from  the  sensationalism  of  the  past 
few  years,  the  pages  of  newspapers  of  the 
day  undoubtedly  are  reflecting  more  that  is 
wholesomely  romantic  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  than  they  have  at  any  time  heretofore. 
Now  and  then  appears  a  bit  that  suggests 
times  of  chivalry;  and  still  again  there  is 
the  deep  pathos  and  tragedy  that  speaks  in 
books  such  as  those  of  George  Sand.  Perhaps 
the  gradual  disappearance  from  the  field  of 
literature  of  the  trashy  novels  of  tae  "yel- 
low-back" fashion  is  not  without  its  natural 
parallel  in  the  retaling  of  stories  of  actual  life. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW    IN   A   TKAP 


VALUE  OF  KISS  IS  IN  DOUBT 


Jury  of  Married  Men  Fail  to  Agree  on  Damages 
for    Woman    Saluted    ttawillingly. 

No  serious  interpretation,  of  course,  at- 
taches to  the  following,  but  it  is  perhaps  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  a  subject  such  as 
tops  this  symposium: 

Mount  Carroll,  111. — Twelve  married  men  were 
unable  to  decide  in  the  Carroll  county  circuit  court 
how  much  damages  Mrs.  Verine  Eahn  was  enti- 
tled to  for  being  kissed  by  John  W.  Bowman.  After 
twenty-four  hours'  deliberation  the  jury  announced 
that  they  could  not  agree. 

Mrs.  Rahn,  who  is  a  pretty  woman,  testified  that 
Bowman  met  her  while  going  home  from  church 
and  against  her  consent  kissed  her  on  the  cheek 
and  also  hugged  her. 

Bowman  stated  that  he  did  not  kiss  or  hug  the 
woman,  but  stated  that  he  did  tell  her  not  to  be 
afraid. — Chicago   Tribune. 


Hastings    Had    Set   It    to    Catcb    a    Deer — ^Not    a 
Dear. 

Nor  is  there  any  especially  noteworthi- 
ness  in  the  following,  but  it,  at  least,  sug- 
gests one  way  of  dealing  with  the  "mother- 
in-law.  ' '  A  good  fictionist  with  an  Irish  sense 
of  humor  in  him  could  find  place  for  it  in  a 
romance  of  the  Con  Cregan  order: 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Sela  Hastings,  of  the  North- 
ern Purchase  District  of  Southbury,  has  been  great- 
ly troubled  recently  by  animals,  presumably  deer, 
that  have  eaten  up  his  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

Sunday  night  Hastings  set  a  trap  for  the  ani- 
mals. Last  night  it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Taylor,  sixty-two  years  old,  mother-in-law  of 
Hastings  was  the  first  victim,  she  having  walked 
in  her  sleep  out  into  the  yard  and  into  the  garden 
where  the  trap  was  set. 

Mrs.  Taylor's  right  foot  was  caught  near  the 
ankle  and  very  painfully  lacerated. — New  York 
World. 


BACHELOBS  SOAECE;  TRAP  SET 


Maidens  of  Belgium  Village  Invite  Men  of  World 
to  Monster  Picnic. 

Two  different  modes  of  tackling  the  mar- 
riage question  have  appeared  lately,  one 
emanating  from  the  men  and  the  other  from 
the  women.  They  are  shown  in  the  following 
two  items: 

Brussels. — The  small  commune  of  Ecaussinnes,  in 
the  Brainault  provinces,  is  determined  to  combat 
race  suicide.  Eligible  bachelors  being  scarce  In 
the  neighborhood,  the  marriageable  girls  there  in- 
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vited  unmarried  men  the  world  over  to  a  monster 
picnic  Monday. 

Many  accepted  the  invitation.  The  bachelors 
were  shown  the  sights,  entertained  lavishly  and 
serenaded. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet  and  torch- 
light procession  and  dancing  on  the  village  green. 
The  registrar  and  his  clerks  are  now  preparing 
to  publish  the  banns. — New  York  Herald. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL  SPINSTERS 


Men  Folks  Around  Manitou  Prefer  Women  Under 
65,  but  Age  Will  Not  Bar. 

Lawton,  Okla. — In  Manitou,  Okla.,  seventy-five 
young  men  have  formed  a  club  for  matrimonial 
purposes.  Their  names  all  appear  attached  to  a 
"want  ad"  in  a  recent  issue  of  their  local  paper, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"WANTED — About  500  kitchen  mechanics  and 
artists  can  find  situations  in  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
counties.  Females  only.  Young  ladies  from  16  to 
36  and  widows  under  65  preferred,  but  older  or 
younger  applicants  will  not  be  rejected  by  reason 
of  age.  Applicants  must  pay  their  own  railroad 
fare  to  this  point,  out  amount  will  be  refunded  af- 
ter  contract   is   signed. 

Those  accepting  situations  are  expected  to  join 
the  union.  All  applicants  must  be  good  butter 
makers,  cleanly  in  habits,  tidy  in  person,  and  suffi- 
ciently comely  to  sit  for  a  picture  without  danger 
to  camera." 

There  are  over  150  bachelors  and  widowers  with- 
in a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Manitou,  all  holding 
homestead  claims. — Chicago  Tribune. 


BEIDEGBOOM  85,  BRIDE  81 


Illiuois  Couple  Betrothed  in  Their  Youth,  United 
in  Old  Age. 

The  instances  of  marriages  of  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years  seem  to  become  constantly 
more  frequent,  often  with  most  romantic  as- 
sociations, sileh  as  the  following: 


Burlington,  Iowa. — Lansing  J.  James, 
eighty-five,  of  Keithsburg,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Douglass,  aged  eighty,  of  Seaton,  111.,  came  to 
Burlington  recently,  were  married  by  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  departed  at  once  for  a  honeymoon 
trip. 

It  appears  that  when  both  were  very  young  they 
were  engaged,  but  drifted  apart.  Both  married, 
and  in  course  of  time  lost  their  life  partners  by 
death.  An  accidental  meeting  recently  resulted 
in  the  old  flame  being  rekindled  and  they  decided 
to  fulfill  the  promise  they  had  made  to  each  other 
in  their  youth. — New  York  Times. 


BLIND  MUSICIAN  MARRIES 


Though    Sightless,    Irwin   Knows   How    His    Wife 
Looks,   He   Says. 

Fancy  could  take  hold  of  the  ensuing  story 
and  weave  much  into  it  that  would  be  pic- 


turesque.   It  is  as  rare  as  it  is  intensely  hu- 
man: 

Corona,  L.  I. — Friendship  formed  in  church  work 
and  ripened  into  love  resulted  in  Frank  Irwin,  a 
blind  musician  of  this  village,  marrying  a  former 
member  of  a  choir  trained  by  him.  The  bride  was 
Miss  Edith  Lange,  and  she  formerly  resided  in 
Woodside,  L.  I. 

For  several  years  the  blind  musician  has  been 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Woodside  Baptist 
church,  and  it  was  soon  after  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  that  position  that  he  met  Miss  Lange,  one 
of  the  most  popular  girls  in  the  place  and  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  church.  They  met  often  and 
sympathy  for  the  blind  organist  soon  grew  to 
love,  and  the  wedding  is  the  result. 

The  ceremony  took  place  a  few  nights  ago,  and 
was  attended  by  the  relatives  of  the  couple.  The 
Rev.  Frank  M.  Goodchild,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
officiated,  and  while  the  bridegroom  could  not  see 
his  bride  it  was  evident  that  he  was  very  happy. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  the  blind  musician 
passed  his  hands  gently  over  the  bride's  face  and 
said  that  he  knew  just  how  she  looked.  Mr.  Irwin 
gives  music  lessons  and  has  many  pupils.  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  traveling  alone  about  the 
city.  The  couple  are  on  a  honeymoon  trip  that 
will  last  two  weeks. — New  York  Times. 


'BRIDE   WORTH  A  DOZEN   SWIMS" 


So    "Cooper   the  Hustler,"   Who   Was   Marooned, 
Says  After  the  Wedding. 

Syracuse. — "Cooper  the  Hustler,"  as  George 
Cooper  is  known  today,  claimed  the  bride,  Jeanette 
Williams,  for  whom  he  had  so  hard  a  swim  from  a 
deserted  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  recently. 
After  the  wedding,  Cooper  told  the  details  of  the 
swim  after  his  friends  had  marooned  him  on  Gypsy 
Island. 

' '  After  dinner  I  took  a  nap, ' '  he  said,  ' '  and  when 
I  waked  up  I  found  I  was  the  only  person  on  the 
island.  The  launch  and  the  friends  who  put  up  the 
job  on  me  had  gone.  Near  where  I  was  sleeping 
was  a  big,  well-filled  lunch  basket  and  pinned  to 
a  blackorry  pie  was  a  note  reading:  'No  wedding 
tomorrow.' 

"It  did  look  that  way  for  a  minute  or  two.  I 
knew  the  nearest  inhabited  .island  was  Grindstone 
Island  more  than  a  mile  away.  A  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  and  this  kicked  up  quite  a  sea.  The  water 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  never  any  too  warm,  but 
in  June  it  is  decidedly  chilly. 

"I  thought  of  all  the  disappointment  my  failure 
to  appear  on  schedule  time  would  cause,  and  taking 
off  my  clothes  I  jumped  into  the  water  and  struck 
out  for  Grindstone  Island.  The  water  was  cold 
and  I  plugged  along  and  landed.  There  I  borrowed 
a  skiff  and  returned  to  Gypsy  and  got  into  my 
clothes. 

"I  rowed  to  Grinnell  Island  Park  and  caught  the 
steamer  Islander,  which  made  the  train  connection 
at  Clayton  for  Syracuse.  You  bet,  it  was  a  cold 
swim;  but  look  at  my  bride.  She's  worth  a  dozen 
such  swims." 

Cooper  has  a  printing  shop  in  the  Thousand  Is- 
land Park,  and  for  advertising  purposes  has  painted 
on  every  rock  in  this  section,  "Cooper,  the  Hustler." 
People  here  think  he  has  demonstrated  his  right  to 
the  title.— New  York  World. 
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KINDLED   LOVE   WITH  HAKDTAOK 


Soldier  Flung  Message  on  Biscuit  from  Train,  and 
Now  She's  His  Bride. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — One  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
and  a  pretty  seventeen-year-old  girl  from  Ulster 
county  have  furnished  an  interesting  romance  that 
began  a  year  ago  and  culminated  in  their  marriage. 
The  soldier  is  Otis  C.  Eider,  of  Grand  Kapids, 
Mich.,  and  his  bride  is  Estella,  daughter  of  Elisha 
Smith,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  West  Park,  Ulster 
county. 

A  year  ago  Kider,  then  a  private  in  Company  I 
of  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry  was  speeding 
through  West  Park  on  the  West  Shore  railroad, 
when  he  first  saw  Miss  Smith.  She  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  her  father's  cottage,  which  is 
near  the  railroad  track.  Rider  was  returning  home 
after  three  year's  service  in  the  Philippines  and  at 
Honolulu.  It  seemed  so  good  to  get  back  again  that 
he  could  hardly  keep  his  exhurbant  spirits  within 
bounds.  He  had  gone  to  the  rear  platform  of  the 
train  and  watched  for  some  one  who  might  attract 
his  fancy.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  hardtack,  upon 
which   he   had   written   this   message: 

' '  Please  write  to  me.  I  am  lonely  after  three 
years  in  the  Philippines  and  I  don't  know  any  one 
in   New   York   state. 

"Company  I,   Plattsburg   Barracks,   N.   Y. " 

The  fleeting  glimpse  he  caught  of  Miss  Smith 
settled  it.  He  tossed  the  hardtack  and  it  landed 
on  the  piazza  at  her  feet.  She  was  loath  at  first 
to  pay  any  attention  to  a  message  delivered  in 
such  an  unconventional  manner,  but  a  few  days 
later  she  read  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
Philippine  soldiers  and  wrote  her  congratulations 
to  the  stranger  upon  his  safe  return. 

Eider  was  the  happiest  man  in  Plattsburg  when 
her  letter  reached  him.  He  was  quick  to  reply  and 
a  correspondence  between  them  followed.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  photographs  had  been  ex- 
changed, and  when  Rider  recently  received  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the  army  he  wrote  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  With  it  he  sent  a  ring,  set  with 
a  diamond  and  fifteen  opals.  Miss  Smith  did  not 
reply  at  once,  but  finally  reminded  him  that  in  spite 
of  their  long  correspondence  they  were  still  prac- 
tically strangers. 

Eider  arrived  at  West  Park  last  Sunday.  Before 
he  had  been  at  the  Smith  cottage  an  hour  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding  were  completed. — New  York 
World. 


The  street  presented  the  apperance  of  a  wild  west 
show. 

The  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  an- 
other crowd  had  assembled  to  witness  the  novel 
ceremony.  At  the  church  the  cowboys  dismounted, 
removed  sombrero  hats,  and  lined  up  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  passing  be- 
tween the  cheering  lines  of  men. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Father 
William  Kinsallea,  was  soon  over,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald  was   confronted   by   100   expectent   cowboys. 

"Course  you  know  what  comes  now,"  some- 
body said,  seeing  the  young  woman  hesitate. 

After  a  moment 's  wavering,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
showed  that  she  was  master  of  the  situation. 

"You  may  pass  in  front  of  the  steps  here  and 
I  will — I  will   stand  here,"  she  said. 

One  by  one  the  men  filed  up  to  the  stairs  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  and  kissed  the  blushing  cheek  of 
the  bride.  Everything  went  well  until  one  tall 
cowboy,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  compelled  to 
tip  toe  to  reach  his  face,  was  discovered  standing 
in  line  the  second  time. 

"Shame  on  ye  for  mooching  kisses  from  the 
leddy, "  cried  the  man  behind  him.  The  overgal- 
lant  one  then  left  the  line  in  confusion. 

On  leaving  the  church  the  carriages  were  again 
surrounded  by  the  hurrahing  crowd  of  cowboys  who 
accompanied  the  young  man  and  woman  to  the 
Murphy  residence.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  half 
an  ox,  a  hog,  and  a  sheep  were  sizzling  on  spits,  pre- 
pared for  the  wedding  feast. 

Hungry  cowboys  grouped  about  the  fires  and 
were  helped  to  the  steaming  meat.  Witnesses  of 
the  affair  were  scarcely  able  to  believe  they  had 
not  dropped  out  of  Chicago  into  Arizona  or  Mexico 
as  they  watched  the  men  with  broad  brimmed 
hats,  the  roasting  meats,  tethered  horses,  and  blaz- 
ing log.  Everybody  who  passed  the  house  was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  viands  which  were  served 
by  the  bride. — Chicago  Tribune. 


WEDDED   AS  IN   WILD   WEST 


CJhicago   Couple  Given  A  Real   Cowboy  Ceremony 
By  Their  Friends. 

A  true  "wild  west"  wedding  was  celebrated  in 
Chicago  recently.  Mounted  cowboys,  lassos,  and 
all  the  "properties"  used  at  such  a  wedding  were 
on  hand,  and  the  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  bar- 
becue in  which  500  men  and  women  took  part. 

"We'll  show  you  and  your  bride  that  the  cow- 
boys are  your  friends,  and  we  will  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,"  declared  George  Grady,  who  had  been 
selected  as  best  man. 

All  Fitzgerald's  objections  were  overruled  and 
when  he  stepped  into  a  carriage,  accompanied  by 
his  bride  to  be,  at  her  home,  756  West  Sixty-first 
street,  he  was  greeted  by  the  shouts  of  100  voices. 


FAMOUS   MONK  A  WOMAN 


Secret    of    Long    Life    Revealed    by    Death — Now 
Thought  to  be  Murderess. 

Of  all  the  intensely  tragic  stones  that  re- 
cent current  events  have  yielded  none  is 
more  pregnant  with  interest  than  the  follow- 
ing all  too  brief  narrative  from  Hungary : 

Budapest. — The  famous  mosastery  of  Tziducani 
has  been  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  a  singu- 
lar discovery.  For  thirty  years  the  monastery  has 
been  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  eminent  and 
old  Father  Basile  Popovice.  From  all  quarters 
people  have  come  in  pilgrimage  to  obtain  the  bless- 
ing of  this  monk,  whose  ascetic  life  and  singular 
virtues  were  widely  known.  A  few  days  ago 
Father  Basile  died,  aged  ninety.  His  body  was 
given  to  the  monastery  servants  to  be  prepared  for 
interment  and  they  discovered  that  the  monk  was 
a  woman.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  monastery  that  all 
monks  should  grow  beards  and  this  Father  Basile 
had  a  light  beard  on  his  chin,  besides  his  voice  was 
strong  and  he  worked  in  the  garden  till  at  last  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  vigor- 
ous members   of   the   confratory. 

It  is  recalled  that  thirty  years  ago  the  horrible 
murder  of  a  husband  and  two  children  was  per- 
petrated in  a  remote  part  of  the  district.    The  wife 
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disappeared,  was  never  found  and  was  believed  to 
have  committed  suicide.  Popovice  came  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  admission  to  the  monastery  the  second 
night  after  the  commission  of  this  crime  and  there 
is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  she  was  the 
murderess. — Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 


WANAMAKEE  WEDS  TEACHER 


Brother  of  John  Wanamaker  Takes  a  Poor  Wool 
Sorter's  Daughter  for  His  Bride. 

There  are  times  when  the  opposition  of  the 
wealthy  heads  of  families  to  marriage  of 
their  sons  to  daughters  of  the  poor  reaches 
such  a  stage  that  it  might  well  be  feared  that 
"morganatic"  is  to  become  as  much  dreaded 
a  term  in  America  as  in  Europe.  But  the 
two  following  incidents,  although  bearing 
upon  the  same  relationship,  do  not  seem  to 
fall  in  with  the  trend: 

Pittsburg,  Mass. — Miss  Mabel  L.  Walton,  a  school 
teacher,  was  married  at  her  home,  in  North  Adams, 
to  William  H.  Wanamaker,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  and  brother  of  John  Wanamaker. 
The  officiating  clergymen  were  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Hamilton,  of  the  North  Adams  Methodist  church 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  Kloss,  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  church,  of  Philadelphia.  Only 
a  few  relatives  and  friends  were  present.  There 
were  no  attendants  or  music,  and  the  decorations 
consisted  only  of  daisies  and  ferns.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wanamaker  left 
for  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  via  the  Yellowstone 
national  park.  They  are  to  reside  at  No.  1917 
Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  after  October  15. 

Mrs.  Wanamaker  is  the  daughter  of  John  Walton, 
a  poor  wool  sorter  in  the  Arnold  Print  Works,  in 
North  Adams.  Possessed  of  great  pluck  and  energy, 
she  was  graduated  from  Drury  Academy,  in  North 
Adams,  and  from  Smith  College  in  1894.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  has  taught  German  in  Miss  Hill's 
private  school  for  girls  in  Philadelphia,  a  position 
obtained  through  her  excellent  record  at  Smith. 
She  is  thirty-four  years  old. 

Mr.  Wanamaker,  who  has  passed  the  sixtieth 
year,  first  met  his  bride  of  today  at  a  social  tea 
of  the  Central  Congregational  church,  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  present  Mrs.  Wanamaker  has  been 
active  in  several  organizations,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Wanamaker  is  much  interested.  The  engagement 
was  announced  last  Easter. — New  York  Herald. 


HOMES  BLIGHTED  BY  A  "ROMANCE' 


Nathan  W.  Stowell  of  Los  Angeles  Divorces  Wife  to 
Wed   Prof.   Wilkinson's   Daughter. 

Scandal,  with  light  on  what  a  father  and  mother 
together  term  "a  daughter's  perfidy,"  has  devel- 
oped out  of  the  marriage  of  Nathan  W.  Stowell,  a 
Los  Angeles  millionaire  to  Miss  Evelyn  A^  Wilk- 
inson of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stowell,  who  divorced  his  wife  of  years  in 
order  to  be  free  to  marry  Miss  Wilkinson,  is  53 
years  old.  Miss  Wilkinson,  the  "perfidious  daugh- 
ter," is  22,  and  is  the  daughter  of  William  Cleaver 
Wilkinson,  professor  of  literature  and  criticisin 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.     Prof.   Wilkinson  is 


known  the  country  over  as  the  author  of  the  ' '  Chau- 
taqua"  series  of  literary  text  books.  He  and  his 
wife  live  at  3630  Woodlawn  avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Wilkinson  to  Mr.  Stowell, 
which  took  place  in  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
church  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  did  not  carry  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bride's  parents,  but  until  yesterday 
the  depth  of  their  shame  and  suffering  was  not 
known  to  the  world.  This  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  by  Prof.  Wilkinson,  signed  by  himself  and 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  stained  with  their  tears.  The 
letter  was  sent  to  the  lawyer  for  the  former  Mrs. 
Stowell,  who  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  says: 

"You  cannot  imagine  the  depth  of  the  darkness 
under  which  we  are  compelled  to  live  the  remainder 
of  our  life  of  sadness.  We  would  have  preferred 
laying  her  in  the  grave.  If  wide  publicity  in  the 
papers  will  contribute  to  the  vindication  of  the  in- 
jured wife  we  are  willing  to  suffer  it  all." 

The  "romance"  out  of  which  grew  a  broken 
home,  a  Texas  divorce,  a  marriage  against  parents' 
consent,  and  the  breaking  of  hearts  began  fourteen 
months  ago  when  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  ac- 
companied by  their  daughter,  arrived  in  Los  An- 
geles from  Mexico,  where  they  had  been  traveling. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  went  to  visit  friends  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Evelyn  went  to  a  residence  in 
South  Flower  street,  in  the  same  city,  to  be  the 
guest  of  a  girl  friend. 

While  there  Evelyn  was  stricken  with  smallpox, 
contracted  in  some  way  during  her  travels  in  Mex- 
ico, and  she  was  quarantined,  along  with  the  whole 
household,  by  the  city  health  officers.  Before  she 
had  entirely  recovered,  but  was  convalescent  and 
waiting  for  the  raising  of  the  quarantine,  pressing 
professional  engagements  demanded  the  return  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson  to  Chicago. 

In  the  distress  of  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter, 
a  friend  came  to  the  rescue — a  woman  who  had 
passed  through  the  smallpox  ordeal  when  she  was 
a  girl.  That  friend  was  the  wife  of  Nathan  W. 
Stowell,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  apparent 
happiness  for  twenty  years.  She  said  to  the  dis- 
tracted parents: 

' '  Let  your  daughter  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she 
is  released  from  her  captivity  and  I  will  keep  her 
until  she  has  had  time  to  recover  completely  and 
the  marks  have  disappeared  from  her  comely  face." 

So  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  came  on  to  Chicago 
joyfully,  and  in  a  few  days  their  daughter  entered 
the  beautiful  Stowell  residence  and  for  the  first 
time  met  the  head  of  the  house.  So  far  as  the  un- 
suspecting Mrs.  Stowell  could  see  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  The  actions  of  Miss  Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  Stowell  were  such  as  never  to  attract  her  at- 
tention, and  so  innocent  was  the  wife  of  all  sus- 
picion concerning  her  young  guest  that  even  when 
her  husband 's  attorney  served  notice  a  year  later 
of  an  application  for  divorce,  she  never  for  a  mo- 
ment suspected  there  was  any  intrigue  with  Miss 
Wilkinson  in  the  matter.  She  could  not  understand 
it  at  all,  and  said  so  to  her  attorney,  after  thinking 
it  over. — Chicago  Tribune. 


WED  IN  BLACK  COAT?     NO! 


Hon.  Frederick   Ouest   Shocks   London   Society   at 

Marriage. 

Anglo-American   matrimony   has   had   its 

many  phases,  but  the  latest  of  them  is  the 

following.    How  far  its  influence  will  spread 
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is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  a  very 
large  circle  of  matrimonial  intendants: 

London. — Apropos  of  the  Guest-Phipps  wedding 
recently,  which  was  the  event  of  the  week  in  so- 
ciety here,  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  example  set 
by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Guest  is  followed  the  black 
frock  coat  no  longer  will  be  the  regulation  men's 
dress  in  which  to  be  married. 

Lord  Wimborne's  son  astonished  everybody  by 
appearing  at  the  altar  in  a  gray  morning  suit.  Such 
an  established  custom  has  the  wearing  of  the 
black  frock  coat  become  on  such  occasions  that 
many  of  the  guests  were  heard  anxiously  inquiring 
whether  the  ceremony  would  be  legal  under  such 
unusual   circumstances. 

Another  innovation  introduced  by  Capt.  Guest 
was  the  absence  of  any  buttonhole  in  the  coat. 
Tailors  fear  these  daring  reforms  mean  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  wedding  costume  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  black  frock  coat. — New 
York  Herald. 


WOOED  AND  WON  IN  TEN  DAYS 


Mr.   Thomas  Ogden,  Noted  English   Capitalist,  to 
Make  Pretty  New  York  Girl  His  Bride. 

Lenox,  Mass. — "Yes,  it's  true,  I  am  engaged  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ogden,  of  Liverpool,"  said  Miss 
Florence  De  Vere  Boese,  tonight,  at  the  Hotel  As- 
pinwall,  ' '  and  we  expect  to  be  married  early  next 
winter.  I  met  him  only  ten  days  before  we  be- 
came engaged,  but  he  is  a  very  fine  English  gentle- 
man, thirty-nine  years  old,  a  noted  business  man 
and  much  interested  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  Ogden  is  now  on  his  way  to  Europe,  and  I  have 
been  receiving  wireless  messages  from  him.  He 
sent  me  one  today,  one  thousand  miles  out  at  sea. ' ' 

In  testimony  of  her  brief  but  delightful  romance. 
Miss  Boese  is  wearing  a  magnificent  two  diamond 
and  opal  engagement  ring. 

Miss  Boese  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Orvetta  Boese, 
of  West  Ninety-third  street.  New  York.  She  is  a 
soprano  singer  of  note.  For  three  years  she  was 
soloist  in  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  church,  and 
has  taught  music  for  several  years.  She  and  her 
mother  came  up  to  the  Aspinwall  when  the  Hotel 
opened.  May  31,  this  being  her  third  season  here. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ogden,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  of  Liverpool,  arrived 
at  the  Aspinwall  on  June  3.  He  heard  Miss  Boese 
sing  and  was  so  charmed  with  her  voice  that  he 
sought  an  introduction  through  her  mother. 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Ogden  was  summoned  by 
urgent  business  to  Quebec.  Last  week  on  Tuesday, 
he  returned  to  Lenox.  On  Wednesday  they  drove 
to  Pittsfield,  where  he  bought  the  engagement 
ring,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Ogden  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool.— New  York  Herald. 


MANCHESTEE  NOT  PENNILESS 


Nobleman  Is  Selling  Estate  Valued  at  $1,500,000; 
May  Live  in  America. 

London. — When  the  duke  of  Manchester  married 
MisB  Zimmerman  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
he  was  an  impecunious  peer  and  that  he  married 
her  solely  for  her  money.  But  it  now  appears  that 
the  Cincinnati  girl,  did  not  by  any  means  do  such 
a   bad   thing  for   herself   financially.     The   duke   is 


completing  negotiations  for  the  sale,  to  his  tenants, 
under  the  Irish  land  purchase  act,  of  his  estate  at 
Tanderagee.  Commissioners  have  appraised  the 
property  at  $1,500,000. 

No  one  knows  how  much  cash  Papa  Zimmerman 
settled  on  his  daughter,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
exceeded  that  sum.  Husbands  with  over  $1,000,000 
are  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day  in  the  land  where 
millionaires  most  abound. 

If,  after  selling  his  property,  the  duke  settles 
down  to  the'  railway  business  in  America  under 
his  father-in-law's  guidance,  it  will  show  that  he 
is  really  possessed  of  a  genuine  desire  for  work  and 
is  not  content  to  go  through  life  as  a  titled  idler. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  and  the  duchess  are  en- 
joying life  at  Kyiemore  castle,  their  magnificent 
home  in  Connemara,  which  is  quite  fit  to  house  a 
king,  though  King  Edward  seemed  to  prefer  being 
a  guest  elsewhere  when  he  visited  Ireland. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


MAREIED    SEVEN    WOMEN 


Hungarian  Impersonates  a  Wealthy  Bachelor  To 
Get  Him  Into  Trouble. 

Bernard  Halsch,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
popular  bachelors  in  Buda-Pesth,  is  claimed  by 
seven  women  as  their  husband,  each  producing  un- 
doubtedly genuine  certificates  of  marriage,  with 
the  name  of  the  husband  signed  in  almost  exact 
duplicate  of  Halsch's  handwriting. 

The  charge  that  Halsch,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  desirable  unmarried  men  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  capital,  member  of  a  dozen 
exclusive  cables,  ashunner  if  not  a  hater  of  womom, 
was  a  polygamist  created  a  sensation.  For  a  time 
it  was  charged  that  Halsch,  while  suffering  from 
some  peculiar  form  of  dementia,  had  traveled  about 
Austria  and  Hungary  seeking  whom  he  might  wed. 

But  the  disclosures  that  followed  were  even  more 
startling.  It  was  discovered,  if  never  effectively 
proved,  that  Halsch's  greatest  enemy,  Mirik  Lofh- 
shy,  had  garbed  himself  as  Halsch,  impersonated 
the  brilliant  young  bachelor,  and  married  all  the 
women  in  order  to  cause  trouble  for  the  man  he 
hated. 

The  exposure  of  the  extraordinary  cheat  and  the 
remarkable  means  employed  by  Lofhshy  to  revenge 
himself  on  Halsch  reveal  Lofhshy  as  the  champion 
wooer  and  marrier  of  the  world.  He  was  three 
months  at  his  wooings,  three  days  of  continuous 
weddings;  then  for  a  month,  until  the  facts  began 
to  come  out,  he  remained  gloating  over  the  ap- 
proaching discomfiture  of  his  rival.  He  had  planned 
to  escape  detection,  but  an  astounding  accident 
betrayed  him,  and  he  fled,  leaving  the  deserted 
wives  to  share  with  Halsch  the  gibes  and  sympa- 
thies of  their  friends. 

The  beginning  of  the  trouble  was  in  the  parlia- 
ment building,  in  the  salle  de  Gala — the  great  hall 
that  is  under  the  dome  of  the  building  and  in  which 
the  magnates  and  deputies  meet  between  sessions. 
Lofhshy  was  an  ardent  Kossuthist,  and  Halsch, 
while  not  a  politician,  was  a  frequenter  of  the  house 
and  a  liberal  in  views.  After  a  stormy  scene  in  the 
diet  one  day  the  two  met  in  the  salle  de  Gala  and 
an  argument  resulted  in  which  Halsch,  a  bitter 
wit,  held  his   Magyar  opponent  up  to   ridicule. 

The  affair  was  considered  unimportant,  but  the 
ridicule  bit  into  the  heart  of  the  Kossuthist,  and 
he  determined  upon  revenge. 

He  knew,  in  common  with  almost  every  one  else 
in  Buda-Pesth,  that  Halsch  was  extremely  wealthy, 
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an  old  bachelor,  and  an  alleged  woman  hater,  so 
he  determined  upon  his  line  of  revenge.  He  studied 
carefully  the  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  Halsch; 
he  visited  Halsch 's  beautiful  apartments  on  And- 
rassap  boulevard  during  absence  and  took  pains 
to  note  everything. 

Then  he  went  to  Paris,  secured  an  expert  maker 
of  theatrical  costumes,  took  him  to  Buda-Pesth,  and 
together  they  arranged  the  costuming  and  makeup 
of  Lofhshy  until  Halsch  himself  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  telling  whether  he  was  Halsch  or 
Lofhshy  was  Halsch. 

Then,  secure  in  his  new  personality,  Lofhshy, 
bearing  cards  from  Halsch 's  rooms,  set  out  upon 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  courtships  the  world 
ever  has  known. — Chicago   Tribune. 


FEDERAL  DIVOECE  lAW 


Secretary  Taft  Voices  the  Sentiment  of  the  Cabinet 
in  Favor  of  It. 

Pressure  for  further  restraint  of  divorce 
seems  rather  to  intensify  than  to  diminish.  It 
has  now  invaded  the  federal  cabinet  and  has 
been  taken  up  in  novel  form  by  the  women  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

The  federal  cabinet's  ,point  of  view  was 
reflected  by  Secretary  Taft  in  his  address  at 
Miami  College,  part  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Last  year  there  were  612  divorces  out  of  every 
10,000  marriages.  If  this  continues  to  grow,  what 
will  become  of  that  which  is  today  the  foundation  of 
our  civilization  and  our  state — the  home  and  the 
family?  Ought  there  not  be  some  radical  measures 
by  which  to  prevent  the  looseness  with  which  the 
marriage  bond  is  tied  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  dissolved! 

"Now,  if  it  were  given  to  congress  to  pass  uni- 
form laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  we  could  be 
certain  first,  that  the  majority  in  the  congress  of 
the  union  would  see  to  it  that  conservative  re- 
strictions upon  the  law  of  divorce  would  be  enacted, 
and  that  for  no  light  reason  should  there  be  a  sep- 
aration of  those  joined  together  in  matrimony  under 
the  law.  Secondly,  we  could  be  certain  that  ad- 
ministered as  the  divorce  law  would  be  by  judges 
of  the  federal  courts,  subject,  as  they  all  would  be, 
to  the  general  supervision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  there  would  be  a  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  the  courts." — New  York 
Herald. 


OSTRACISM  FOE  DIVOECE 


This   the   Plan   of  Daughters   of  the   Faith,   New 
Catholic  Organization. 

Declaring  among  other  things  that  "the  Catholic 
divorcee  who  marries  excommunicates  herself  and 
must  be  socially  ostracized, ' '  the  ' '  Manuel  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Faith"  (Fillae  Fide),  a  society 
for  social  reform,  which  will  be  published  this 
week  by  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  is  expected  to  evoke 
caustic  criticism  both  within  and  without  the  Cath- 
olic church.    It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  founder,  Miss 


Eliza  O'Brien  Lummis,  member  of  one  of  New 
York's  oldest,  distinguished  and  best  known  Cath- 
olic families.  It  has  a  prefatory  copy  of  the  Brief 
of  Approbation  recently  received  from  Pope  Pius 
X.  and  personal  letters  of  indorsement  from  D. 
Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate;  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  Farley,  Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Bishop  Colton,  of  Buffalo. 

The  manual  explains  the  need  of  such  a  society 
among  women  of  conspicious  social  position,  its  ob- 
ject and  aim,  and  defines  the  lines  along  which  it 
proposes  to  work  in  the  interests  of  healthier  public 
sentiment,  and  the  maintenance  of  high  ideals  in 
society  and  the  home.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Christian  ideals  where  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  losing  their  hold,  namely,  in  the  home, 
society,  literature,  drama,  manners  and  morals. 

It  reiterates  the  plea  made  recently  by  Arch- 
bishop Farley  at  a  reception  given  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  Faith  at  the  episcopal  residence  for  formal 
discussion  of  the  Papal  brief,  that  the  cooperation 
of  non-Catholic  women  ought  to  be  welcomed,  es- 
pecially in  the  society's  efforts  to  check  divorce, 
which  is  playing  such  dire  havoc  with  American 
homes.  Despite  adverse  criticism  and  misunder- 
standing, born  largely  of  ignorance  of  the  society's 
cardinal  aim,  the  Daughters  retain  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  large  numbers  of  the  foremost 
Catholic  society  women  of  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  said  ' '  Catholics  should  make,  in  the  matter 
of  divorce,  a  strong  and  united  protest,  and  should 
cooperate  also  with  the  Protestant  authorities,  who 
are  rapidly  organizing  a  movement  against  its  so- 
cial recognition. 

"Our  own  country,  the  morality  of  which  has  not 
kept  pace  with  its  enlightment,"  says  the  manual, 
"has  thrown  off  all  restraint  and  allows  divorce 
for  the  slightest  cause  and  with  almost  unlimited 
frequency.  Society  is  in  consequence,  on  the  verge 
of  moral  ruin,  and  nothing  but  the  religious  and 
social  recognition  of  the  true  horror  of  this  crime 
can  arrest  the  evil  that  with  cyclonic  force  has  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  overthrown  domestic  peace 
and  uprooted  the  safeguards  of  purity  and  honor. 
To  condone  the  sin  is  to  partake  of  it,  and  we  should 
realize  its  effects  as  well  as  its  nature,  for  if  we 
so  condone  it  we  become  moral  participants,  not 
alone  in  the  sin  but  also  in  the  evils  that  follow." 
— New  York  Herald. 


GETS   $75,000   AND   A   DIVORCE 


Decree  Granted  to  Mrs.  C.  tt.  Thaw — Says  He  Pro- 
posed to  Her  in  the  Surf. 

Chicago. — Frances  Rush  Thaw,  actress,  received 
today  $75,000  in  cash  and  an  absolute  divorce  from 
Charles  Harper  Thaw.  Judge  Albert  Akens  granted 
the  divorce,  and  the  money  came  in  the  form  of  a 
check  on  the  New  Amsterdam  National  bank  in 
New  York.  It  was  signed  by  Thaw's  attorney, 
Herman  L.  Roch,  and  made  payable  to  Adolph 
Marks,  attorney  in  Chicago  for  Mrs.  Thaw.  The 
money  was  given  as  a  private  settlement  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  negotiations  extending  over  a 
considerable  period. 

Mrs.  Thaw  is  authorized  by  the  decree  to  re- 
sume her  maiden  name  Frances  Rush.  It  was  as 
Frances  Rush  that  she  was  courted  at  Atlantic 
City  by  the  young  man,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Harry 
Thaw  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Thaw  recently  re- 
lated how  Thaw  proposed  to  her  while  they  were 
bathing  just   as   a   giant   breaker   came   rolling   in. 
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Catching  her  in  his  arms  he  told  her  how  he  loved 
her  and  she  promised  to  marry  him. 

The  couple  separated  in  New  York  and  she  sued 
for  divorce.  Thaw  filed  a  cross  bill.  Eecently  he 
was  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  for  refusing 
to  pay  temporary  alimony.  He  was  put  in  jaU 
and  remained  there  a  week.  Today  he  was  released. 
Mrs.  Thaw  in  her  bill  for  divorce  named  Hazel 
Brown,  Lillian  Singer  and  Gertrude  Mazon  as  co- 
respondents.— New  York  Sun. 


SCANDAX.  IN   HIGH  UFE 


Canadian     Affair     Involving     Numerous     Public 
Officials. 

It  is  out  of  America's  northern  neighbor 
that  there  has  come  the  story  which  has  the 
most  of  George  Sand  in  it.  Told  as  it  is  in 
the  New  York  World  it  constitutes  a  cause 
celebre  indeed: 

Capt.  Eeginald  Salmon,  former  Wreck  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cousin  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Salmon,  retired,  of  the  Eoyal  British  Navy, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Arthur  Denny,  Bart.,  is  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tombs. 

The  highly  connected  Englishman  is  the  central 
figure  in  a  complicated  and  amazing  scandal  of 
international  proportions,  involving  the  Hon.  Ray- 
mond Prefontaine,  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine; 
Capt.  Osprey  G.  V.  Spain,  present  Canadian  Wreck 
Commissioner  and  commander  of  Canadian  cruisers, 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Beatrice  Spain,  for  years  a 
leader  of  Government  House  society  in  Ottawa  and 
the  close  personal  friend  of  Lord  and  Lady  Minto. 

Mrs.  Spain,  who  months  ago  left  her  husband 
under  a  formal  though  secret  agreement  of  separa- 
tion, is  in  this  city,  living  in  poverty  at  No.  151 
Second  avenue,  while  bravely  concealing  her  mis- 
fortunes from  her  distinguished  friends  and  family 
connections. 

Capt  Salmon  is  content  to  remain  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tombs  rather  than  make  public  his  humilia- 
tion by  an  appeal  for  bail  to  any  of  his  aristo- 
cratic Canadian  friends,  all  of  whom  are  wondering 
what  has  become  of  him. 

He  is  charged  under  an  almost  obsolete  section 
of  the  Penal  Code  with  impersonating  Capt.  Osprey 
G.  V.  Spain  and  with  maintaining  the  marriage 
relation  with  the  real  Mrs.  Spain  in  this  city. 

There  is  a  second  charge  against  Capt.  Salmon  of 
an  attempted  illegal  operation  upon  Mrs.  Spain, 
and  on  this  he  is  held,  together  with  Dr.  Andrew 
Fulton,  of  No.  370  Fiftieth  street,  Brooklyn,  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Charge   a  Conspiracy. 

Emphatic  denial  of  both  charges  is  made  by 
Capt.  Salmon,  Mrs.  Spain  and  Dr.  Fulton,  while 
astonishing  counter-charges  are  made  of  an  al- 
leged conspiracy,  hatched  in  the  highest  official 
circles  of  Canada,  to  wreck  and  dishonor  Salmon's 
career  and  to  blight  the  reputation  of  the  de- 
fenseless woman  he  has  ventured  to  befriend. 

Mrs.  Spain  told  of  her  life  in  Canada  when  Capt. 
Salmon  first  appeared  upon  the  scene.  That  was 
in  1903,  when  Raymond  Prefontaine,  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  announced  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
that  he  had  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  a   man  for  the  important  post  of  Wreck 


Commissioner  who  was  in  all  respects  competent. 
That  man  was  Capt.  Salmon. 

' '  In  those  days, ' '  said  Mrs.  Spain,  ' '  my  hus- 
band was  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Fish- 
eries Protective  Service,  and  our  home  was  at  Ot- 
tawa. A  year  or  two  before  this  I  had  first  met 
Capt.  Salmon  at  my  country  home,  in  Picton,  where 
my  husband  introduced  him.  Capt.  Salmon  was  a 
hydrographical  surveyor,  who,  while  wintering  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  Governmental  duty,  had 
met  Capt.  Spain. 

"He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  faultless  breed- 
ing. He  was  connected  by  blood  with  some  of  the 
best  families  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  won  dis- 
tinction in  England  as  an  officer  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice. We  all  gave  the  young  captain  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  made  his  brief  stay  at  Picton  a 
happy   one. 

"But  there  was  nothing  of  a  sentimental  nature 
between  Capt.  Salmon  and  myself,  nor  has  there 
ever  been.  I  liked  him  at  the  start,  and  like  him 
and  respect  him  today  for  sterling  qualities,  manli- 
ness and  friendliness  which  appear  as  my  story 
progresses. 

"Capt.  Salmon  returned  to  England,  and  for  a 
long  time  we  heard  nothing  more  from  him.  In 
those  days  my  husband,  Capt.  Spain,  always  a  fav- 
orite with  Mr.  Prefontaine,  the  Minister,  was  try- 
ing to  fill  the  post  of  Wreck  Commissioner  and 
was  making  a  mess  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact," 
continued  Mrs.  Spain,  with  a  mournful  smile  and  a 
significant  shrug  of  her  shapely  shoulders,  "the 
Captain  was  never  much  of  an  expert  at  anything 
scientific.  He  was  tall  and  broad  and  society  rec- 
ognized him  as  one  of  the  most  faultlessly  dressed 
men  in  Canada.  But  all  agree  that  he  was  sadly 
stupid   on   business   matters. 

' '  It  was  known  that  Prefontaine,  under  spur 
of  public  opinion,  would  be  speedily  forced  to 
supplant  my  husband  with  a  really  competent  man. 
Capt.  Spain  really  wanted  this.  He  realized  his 
own  incompetence  and  was  eager  to  drop  the  burden 
of  office. 

"If  I  remember  correctly  it  was  he  hiniself 
who  first  suggested  Capt.  Salmon's  name  for  the 
important  post.  All  the  marine  officials  of  Canada 
recognized  the  professional  ability  of  Capt.  Salmon, 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  name  met  with  indorse- 
ment  everywhere. 

She  Urged  His  Appointment. 

"In  those  days,"  continued  Mrs.  Spain,  with 
lips  that  trembled  piteously,  "I  myself  exerted  no 
small  influence.  Lord  Minto  was  kindly  disposed 
toward  me  and  his  wife  was  my  friend.  So  I  ex- 
erted all  my  influence  in  Capt.  Salmon's  support, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  competent  man  and  also  the 
one   named   for  the  post   by  my   husband   himself. 

"By  curious  chance  Lord  Minto 's  own  brother 
was  a  candidate  for  this  office.  But  Salmon  won 
the  appointment.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  society  it  was  said  that  the  Captain's  triumph 
was  largely  the  result  of  my  efforts  in  his  behalf. 
There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  that,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Capt.  Salmon  owed  his  appointment 
very  largely  to  his  own  brilliant  efforts  before  one 
of  the  most  exacting  boards  of  managers  that  ever 
convened  in  Canada. 

' '  There  was  great  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  Dominion  in  marine  circles  over  the  clumsy  and 
ignorant  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  Wreck 
Commissioner's  office  and  the  Government  was  re- 
solved that  none  but  a  thoroughly  able  man  should 
get  the  post. 

"All    Canada    remembers    when    Minister    Pre- 
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fontaine  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  jub- 
ilantly announced  the  appointment  of  Capt.  Sal- 
mon. His  tribute  to  the  Wreck  Commissioner  on 
that  occasion  is  remembered  now  that  in  resigning 
Capt.  Salmon  charges  the  Minister  with  wrongful 
interference  in  the  business  of  the  department, 
while  he,  in  turn,  denounces  his  accuser,  highly 
■eulogized  a  year  ago,  as  an  incompetent  fellow  who 
had  grossly  deceived  him  and  had  misrepresented 
the  facts!" 

As  Mrs.  Spain  spoke  of  Minister  Pref ontaine 's 
significant  shift  of  position  her  pale  cheeks  flushed 
with  excitement  and  an  angry  light  gleamed  in  her 
gray  eyes. 

Tried  a  Joint  Menage. 

"When  Capt.  Salmon  assumed  office  Capt.  Spain 
was  his  best  friend.  They  were  together  always. 
Within  a  few  weeks  Capt.  Spain  had  persuaded 
Capt.  Salmon  to  enter  a  housekeeping  arrangement, 
Salmon  to  pay  the  rent  in  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  Ottawa,  we  to  provide  the  table  and  run 
the  house  generally.  I  was  not  enthusiastic,  pre- 
ferring my  smaller  home  and  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  position  I  was  securely  maintaining  in  society. 

"But  Capt.  Spain  dearly  loved  a  splurge.  He 
yearned  for  the  biggest  house  in  Ottawa  and  saw 
in  the  plan  of  combination  with  Capt.  Salmon  an 
easy  way  of  getting  it.  So,  against  my  advice, 
the  arrangement  went  into  eflfect  and  we  were 
speedily  domiciled  in  one  of  the  handsomest  resi- 
dences in  the  Canadian  capital.  For  a  time  Capt. 
Spain  was  in  his  element  and  the  proudest  man  in 
the  Dominion. 

"With  nothing  but  his  slender  duties  in  the 
Protective  Fishery  service  and  his  still  more  slender 
work  as  commander  of  Canadian  cruisers  to  occupy 
his  time  he  took  to  drinking  heavily.  His  real 
purpose  in  life  at  this  time  was  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  social  display.  They  were  silly.  Ottawa 
society  realized  what  was  going  on;  laughed  openly 
at  my  husband  and  treated  me  with  the  deep  con- 
sideration and  unwavering  kindness  which  will 
ever  be  cherished  among  ray  fondest  memories. 

"Matters  were  in  this  almost  unbearable  shape 
for  me  when  Capt.  Salmon's  troubles  began  with 
the  Minister  of  Marine.  The  collision  of  the  two 
steamships,  the  Canada  and  the  Cape  Breton,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  last  year,  was  an  appalling 
disaster  which  shocked  all  Canada. 

"Just  what  Capt.  Salmon  did  in  this  case  to 
oflfend  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  powerful 
ring  which  dominates  the  marine  interest  of  Canada 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

"Following  the  regular  departmental  course  he 
organized  his  court  and  as  Wreck  Commissioner 
proceeded  to  an  investigation.  One  of  the  ships 
was  owned  by  the  Eichelieu  and  Ontario  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  was  represented  by  the  Mon- 
treal law  firm  of  Archer,  Perron  &  Taschereau. 
Minister  Prefontaine,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Dominion  Cabinet,  had  been  a  member  of  this 
firm. 

"Capt.  Salmon  alleges,  and  the  large  majority 
of  intelligent  Canadians  believe,  that  he  was  ap- 
proached before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  by  an 
ofScial  in  the  marine  service  representing  Pre- 
fontaine and  sounded  as  to  his  probable  decision. 
When  it  was  learned  that  that  decision  was  certain 
to  be  against  the  ship  represented  by  Pref  ontaine 's 
old  law  firm,  he  received  a  telegram  signed  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  as  follows: 

"  'Minister  desires  nothing  further  to  be  done 
until  further  orders   from  him.'  " 


Mrs.  Spain,  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  re- 
markable case,  spoke  with  a  cool  deliberation  while 
her  counsel  spread  before  the  reporter  official  re- 
ports of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  certi- 
fied copies  of  official  papers  and  a  mass  of  editorials 
from  leading  Canadian  papers  in  proof  of  every 
detail  of  her  statement. 

But  as  she  turned  from  Capt.  Salmon's  official 
troubles  to  the  story  of  her  own  wrecked  life  her 
gray  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  and  her  voice 
sank  almost  to  a  whisper.  She  rallied  the  next  in- 
stant, however,  and  bravely  resumed  her  story. 

Abused  by  Her  Husband. 
"Before  this  Capt.  Spain,  nearly  crazed  by 
drink,  had  subjected  me  to  treatment  which  men- 
aced my  very  life.  I  was  ill,  suffering  from  an 
affliction  which  has  made  of  me  a  chronic  invalid 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  his  wild  conduct  and 
abusiveness  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  nervous  col- 
lapse. In  those  bitter  days  my  fifteen-year-old  son 
was  a  wonderful  comfort.  In  his  boyish  way  he 
did  all  that  a  son  could  do  for  a  sorely  tired 
mother. 

"So  also  did  Capt.  Salmon,  remonstrating  with 
my  husband  when  he  abused  me,  and  seeking  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  to  render  my  unhappy 
lot  at  least  bearable. 

"All  this  was  known  to  the  best  people  in  Ot- 
tawa. Lady  Minto  brought  me  a  sustaining  com- 
fort that  bridged  me  over  wretched  scenes  of  do- 
mestic affliction  under  which  without  her  friend- 
ship I  would  have  surely  collapsed. 

' '  F.  Gourdeau,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine,  posing 
at  the  time  as  my  most  sympathetic  friend,  caused 
the  Government  to  interfere,  and  Capt.  Spain  was 
admonished  that  unless  he  submitted  to  the  gold 
cure  he  would  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

"He  took  the  cure,  but  it  failed  to  work.  The 
culminating  crash  came  one  day  when  I  lay  ill  in 
an  upper  room  of  my  home  attended  by  my  little 
son.  Capt.  Spain  entered  the  house  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  for  days  on  a  spree.  Standing  in 
the  lower  hall  he  drove  the  frightened  maids  out 
pf  the  way  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  thundered  an 
order  for  me  to  come  down  stairs  at  once.  Ill  and 
panicstricken  I  was  literally  without  the  strength 
to  obey.  My  boy  bodily  ran  into  the  hall,  confront- 
ed his  infuriated  father  and  cried:  'Mama  cannot 
come.  She  is  ill.  If  you  wish  to  see  her  go  to 
her.' 

"Like  a  madman  Capt.  Spain  rushed  upstairs 
dashed  into  my  room.  Capt.  .Salmon  had  entered 
the  house  a  few  moments  before  and  hearing  the 
uproar  recognized  my  peril  and  rushed  to  my  as- 
sistance. 

"The  two  men  met  in  my  room.  Capt.  Spain, 
shrieking  threats  of  murder,  struck  Capt.  Salmon 
a  powerful  blow  in  the  face,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  followed  my  senses  reeled  and  I  knew  no 
more.  But  there  was  a  desperate  battle.  Capt. 
Spain,  tall  and  powerfully  built  and  crazed  by 
liquor,  fought  like  a  madman,  and  Capt.  Salmon, 
much  the  smaller,  but  strengthened  by  a  just  cause, 
whipped  him  soundly. 

"When  I  recovered,"  continued  Mrs.  Spain,  in- 
terlacing her  delicate  fingers  convulsively,  at  the 
revived  memories  of  the  tragic  ordeal,  "the  terrible 
struggle  was  over.  But  telltale  signs  of  disorder 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Chairs  were  over- 
turned, tables  broken,  while  the  brightly  papered 
walls  of  the  room  were  stained  with  blood. 

"Capt.  Spain,  blubbering  and  repentant,  lay  on 
the   stairs   head  downward   overpowered  by  liquor 
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and  just  chastisement.  As  the  servants,  aided  by 
Capt.  Salmon,  carried  him  to  his  room  he  begged 
my  forgiveness,  shrieking  for  me  to  come  to  him. 

"But  my  small  reserve  of  strength  had  been 
exhausted.  That  night  I  was  in  a  burning  fever, 
and  one  day  later  I  was  removed  to  the  Ottawa 
hospital  suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  There  my 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  when  in  my  weakness 
Capt.  Spain,  intoxicated  and  abusive,  forced  him- 
self again  and  again  into  my  sick  room,  the  hos- 
pital authorities  took  action.  They  decided  that 
some  one  must  tell  Capt.  Spain  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  again  enter  the  hospital.  As  Capt. 
Salmon,  a  prominent  official  was  recognized  then 
as  Capt.  Spain's  best  friend,  he  was  deputized  to 
deliver  the  message. 

The  Final  Break. 

"He  did  it  as  delicately  as  possible  I  feel  sure, 
but  it  ended  even  a  semblance  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  men.  From  that  moment  Capt.  Sal- 
mon had  in  Capt.  Spain  a  determined  enemy  bent 
upon  wreaking  vengeance. 

"It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Capt.  Salmon's 
grave  trouble  began  with  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  a  fearless  and 
honest  administration  of  his  post,  he  resigned. 
•  "Just  how  Minister  Prefontaine  and  Capt.  Spain 
agreed  in  hostility  to  Capt.  Salmon  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  Capt.  Salmon  re- 
signed as  Commissioner  of  Wrecks  than  my  husband 
was  appointed  to  the  vacancy." 

Taking  a  legal  document  from  the  hand  of  her 
counsel  Mrs.  Spain  spread  it  out  and  continued: 

"I  have  now  to  tell  you  that  from  the  moment 
I  left  my  husband's  home  to  lie  for  weeks  in  the 
shadow  of  death  at  the  Ottawa  hospital,  I  have  been 
totally  separated  from  him.  Convalescence  brought 
with  it  to  me  the  conviction  that  life  with  Mr. 
Spain  was  at  an  end.  After  leaving  the  hospital, 
I  consulted  with  my  attorney  W.  B.  Almon  Ritchie, 
of  Halifax,  and  prominent  Canadians  in  politics 
and  society,  who,  knew  all  the  secrets  of  my  miser- 
able life,  and  as  a  result  decided  upon  legal  separa- 
tion. 

"Capt.  Spain  was  forced  to  consent.  It  is  an 
open  secret  in  Ottawa  that  the  highest  Government 
officials  ordered  him  to  cease  his  persecution  and  to 
agree  to  whatever  terms  of  separation  I  might  de- 
mand. 

"In  this  crisis  I  was  sustained  by  universal 
sympathy  while  Capt.  Spain  was  sent  to  Coventry 
by  Government   House  society. 

"The  separation  was  signed  and  sealed  on  Jan. 
22,  and  by  its  provisions  Mr.  Spain,  after  admitting 
that  none  of  the  blame  was  mine,  agreed  in  spe- 
cific terms  to  pay  substantial  alimony  and  to  leave 
me  absolutely  alone. 

"It  pledged  him  not  to  harrass  me,  annoy  me,  to 
spy  upon  me  or  in  any  way  to  encroach  upon  my 
rights  as  a  woman  literally  without  a  husband." 

The  agreement  displayed  by  Mrs.  Spain's  counsel 
corroborated  all  she  said.  It  was  a  certified  copy 
that  left   no   question   of   its   genuineness. 

Continuing  her  story,  Mrs.  Spain  next  told  of 
the  more  recent  happenings  in  this  city  preceding 
the  sensational  arrest  of  Capt.  Salmon  and  Dr. 
Fulton. 

"Freed  by  the  agreement  of  separation,"  said 
Mrs.  Spain,  "I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  begin  my 
new  life  amidst  old  scenes.  Lady  Minto  and  my 
other  warm  friends  in  Ottawa  would  have  had  it 
otherwise,  but  when  they  urged  me  to  stay  among 
them,  where  nothing  could  assail  my  social  position, 
I  drew  back.     At  the  worst,  I  argued  to   myself, 


the  alimony  of  $70  a  month  pledged  by  Capt.  Spain 
woud  support  me  and  my  boy  in  some  part  of  the 
world  where  our  miserable  story  was  unknown — 
some  city  where  I  could  find  congenial  work  to  dis- 
tract my  thoughts  and  add  to  my  slender  income. 

She  Comes  to  New  York. 

"I  did  not  want  to  appeal  to  my  family  in  Eng- 
land, the  Threshers  of  Dorsetshire.  They  were  once 
rich,  as  all  England  knows,  owning  the  whole  busy 
little  town  of  Eadipole,  near  Weymouth,  but  the 
family  fortunes  are  at  low  ebb  now,  and  I  would 
not  add  to  the  burden  of  trouble.  So  I  selected  New- 
York  city  as  the  place  where  a  heart-broken  woman 
could  best  hide  her  sorrow  and  start  anew  in  life. 

"Arriving  here  early  in  October  I  made  my  home 
with  friends  at  No.  212  East  Sixteenth  street.  Dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  Canada  had  supplied 
me  with  letters  of  introduction  that  would  have 
opened  wide  the  doors  of  local  society  to  me.  But 
I  was  not  seeking  social  entree.  What  I  wanted 
was  work,  and  I  found  it  without  difficulty  at  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association,  in  Eaist  Fif- 
teenth street. 

"There  they  treated  me  kindly,  made  me  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  what  is  better  still 
gave  me  the  womanly  sympathy  that  made  me  feel 
at  home.  But  when  the  arrest  of  Capt.  Salmon  and 
Dr.  Fulton  was  announced  these  good  ladies  grew 
nervous. 

"It  was  the  old,  old  story  over  again,"  continued 
Mrs.  Spain.  "They  believed  in  my  innocence, 
liked  me,  hated  to  part  with  me,  but  the  associa- 
tion had  to  be  protected  from  slander.  So  I  was 
asked  to  go,  and  went,  carrying  with  me  a  recom- 
mendation signed  by  the  association's  secretary." 

Mrs.  Spain  next  denied  the  charges  made  against 
Salmon  and  herself,  and  laid  bare  every  detail  of 
her  life  in  this  city  since  October  last. 

"There  is  nothing  secret  about  it,"  said  the  low- 
voiced  woman,  now  thoroughly  excited.  "Capt. 
Salmon,  having  resigned  his  post  in  Canada  with  a 
public  exposure  of  his  chief,  came  to  this  city 
eager  to  avoid  further  participation  in  tho^  contro- 
versy which  his  charges  had  precipitated  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

"Every  Canadian  newspaper  had  closely  investi- 
gated the  facts  and  all  the  leading  journals  had 
defended  his  resignation  as  an  act  of  an  honest 
man. 

"Late  in  October  Capt.  Salmon  and  I  met  in 
this  city.  It  was  a  casual  meeting  but  a  delightful 
one — a  meeting  of  good  friends  who  had  stood  by 
each  other  in  times  of  overwhelming  trouble.  He 
out  of  the  generosity  of  his  heart  would  have  aided 
me  financially,  but  Wall  street  had  swallowed  almost 
every  dollar  of  his  little  fortune. 

"It  was  my  ambition  to  establish  a  real  home 
in  this  city  of  my  adoption,  a  place  where  my  little 
son,  now  in  school  in  Canada,  could  live  with  me. 
But  my  slender  earnings  in  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association  precluded  the  carrying  out 
of  this  program. 

"I  seemed  doomed  to  years  of  life  in  the  pres- 
ent home  of  my  Sixteenth  street  friends,  when  Capt. 
Salmon   made   a   suggestion. 

Capt.   Salmon's  Offer. 

"It  was  that  I  should  rent  apartments  in  some 
reputable  neighborhood  where  he  could  take  his 
dinner  and  pay  for  it.  That  meant  $1  a  day  to 
me,  the  rent  of  a  home.  It  meant  that  my  son 
could  come  to  me,  and  that  some  happiness  might 
come  into  my  wrecked  life  after  all. 

"Of  course,  I  accepted  Capt.  Salmon's  generous 
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offer  in  precisely  the  spirit  that  ho  made  it.  Never 
once  had  a  word  of  sentiment  passed  between  us. 
Never  once  the  slightest  familiarity  of  word  or 
act. 

"Under  this  arrangement  I  took  a  flat  in  Sec- 
ond avenue,  and  there,  every  evening,  Capt.  Sal- 
mon has  eaten  his  dinner  as  my  boarder.  He  was 
recognized  throughout  the  house  as  my  boarder, 
nothing  more  or  less.  He  never  remained  but  a 
few  moments,  and  never  passed  one  evening  alone 
with  me.  My  name — Mrs.  M.  B.  Spain — figured  on 
the  door  of  the  flat,  and  all  my  fellow  tenants  were 
informed  that  my  husband  was  a  Canadian  who 
lived  at  Ottawa,  and  from  whom  I  had  separated. 

' '  There  was  no  concealment,  no  false  pretense. 
All  that  Capt.  Salmon  did  was  done  out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  a  big  heart,  and  I  accepted  the  daily  pay- 
ment for  his  dinner  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

An  Accuser  Comes. 

"Matters  were  in  this  shape  six  weeks  ago 
when  one  day  a  young  man  came  to  my  flat.  As 
I  opened  the  door  he  forced  his  way  in  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  obtained  evidence  as  the  agent 
of  my  husband,  Capt.  Spain,  that  I  was  living  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law  with  Capt.  Salmon,  and 
that,  furthermore,  he  had  conclusive  evidence  that 
an  operation  had  been  performed  upon  me  at  the 
request  of  a  bogus  husband. 

"In  my  terror  I  fainted  and  regained  conscious- 
ness to  find  that  Capt.  Salmon  had  come  in  and 
heard  the  stranger's  false  accusations,  and  had 
ordered  him  out. 

"That  man  was  St.  Charles  W.  Gwynn,  a  young 
lawyer,  with  oflfices  at  No.  96  Broadway.  Again 
and  again  Gwynn  reappeared  at  my  home,  but  no 
longer  intrusive  and  insolent.  Little  by  little  he 
made  me  listen  to  his  story  that  Mr.  Spain,  for 
political  reasons,  was  eager  to  change  our  agree- 
ment of  separation  into  an  absolute  divorce,  and 
that  if  I  would  consent  to  such  a  suit  all  back 
alimony  would  be  promptly  paid  and  the  fact  of 
my  consent  would  never  be  made  public. 

"I  was  equally  eager  for  this  proposed  divorce. 
The  knowledge  of  marital  bonds  weighed  upon  me 
like  a  chain.  So  as  lawyer  Gwynn  gradually  in- 
gratiated himself  as  a  friend  of  both  parties  and 
ceased  all  repetition  of  his  absurd  charges  I  foolish- 
ly listened  to  him.  So  also  did  Capt.  Salmon,  every 
suspicion  lulled  to  rest  by  the  young  lawyer's  per- 
sistent persuasiveness. 

"Finally  one  night,  while  Gwynn  sat  with  Capt. 
Salmon  and  myself,  urging  my  consent  to  the  di- 
vorce, he  picked  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  with  ap- 
parent carelessness  sentence  after  sentence  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  ostensibly,  reading  each  sentence 
aloud   and   questioning   me   upon   it   as   he   read   it. 

"  'You  want  a  divorce,  don't  you?"  he  would 
ask,  and  as  I  replied  'Yes,'  he  would  say:  'All 
right,  then  I'll  just  write  that  down.' 

"Then  again  he  would  ask,  'You  only  want  your 
tack    alimony,    don't    you?' 

' '  My  reply  was  '  Of  course, '  and  he  would  add, 
^Very  well,   then   I'll  just   write  that   down.' 

"Finishing  the  last  sentence  with  a  flourish, 
<jwynn  tossed  the  paper  over  to  me  with  a  merry 
laugh,  saying,  'Now  just  put  your  name  to  that  and 
it  will  end  the  whole  business.  You  know  every 
line  in  it,  and  everything  is  just  as  you  want  it. ' 

Innocently  I  aflSxed  my  signature,  while  Gwynn, 
in  further  assumption  of  absolute  sincerity,  in- 
sisted upon  adding,  a  paragraph  to  the  instrument, 
which  he  read  aloud  with  great  gusto: 

"  'Received  under  condition  that  it  is  to  be  used 


only  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Spain  making  a  contest 
on  the  divorce  case.' 

"  'Now  then,'  said  Gwynn,  'that  will  satisfy 
Capt.  Spain,  who  would  otherwise  be  in  deadly  fear 
that  you  might  exercise  a  woman's  privilege  and 
change  your  mind  about  joining  in  the  divorce 
suit. ' 

"Now  of  course  I  know  that  that  statement  was 
absurd,  as  the  joining  of  husband  and  wife  in  a 
divorce  suit  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  any 
court  of  justice  in  the  civilized  world. 

"But  I  did  not  know  it  then  and  lived  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  unmarred  by  a  thought  of  the  pending 
disaster  until  a  week  or  two  later  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  letter  from  my  lawyer  in  Halifax.  He 
in  pressing  Capt.  Spain  for  the  unpaid  alimony 
had  been  suddenly  confronted  with  this  agreement 
for  divorce  which  I  had  been  deceived  into  signing. 

"But  what  was  still  more  terrible,  to  me,  the 
copy  of  this  paper  transmitted  me  by  my  counsel 
contained  a  single  artfully  hidden  clause  fraudent- 
inserted  by  the  man  Gwynn,  which  made  it  ap- 
pear like  a  confession  of  wrong  doing  on  my  part 
with  Capt.  Salmon. 

"I  called  heaven  a  witness,"  continued  Mrs. 
Spain,  ' '  that  I  was  tricked  into  the  signing  of  that 
paper  and  that  its  alleged  confession  is  absolutely 
false  and  fraudulent. 

"There  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  proving  the 
truth,"  continued  the  excited  woman,  "and  when 
the  evidence  is  all  in  the  exposed  identity  of  the 
real  influences  behind  this  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion will   cause  an  international  sensation." 

Taking  up  the  incident  of  her  illness,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  charge  upon  which  Capt. 
Salmon  and  Dr.  Fulton  are  held  to  await  action  of 
the  grand  jury,  Mrs.  Spain  said: 

' '  As  explained  before,  I  have  been  a  chronic 
invalid  for  fifteen  years,  in  fact  ever  since  the  birth 
of  my  only  child,  and  subject  to  periodical  attacks. 
One  of  these  seizures  compelled  me  to  request 
Capt.  Salmon  to  call  a  physician.  I  had  summoned 
him  from  my  home  that  morning  by  message  from 
his  rooms  at  No.  14  Irving  place. 

' '  He  responded  at  once,  and  alarmed  at  my  con- 
dition, secured  Dr.  Andrew  Fulton,  of  Brooklyn, 
one  of  the  assistants,  who  immediately  treated  me 
for  the  old  trouble,  just  as  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent physicians  of  Canada  had  treated  me  pre- 
viously under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

'But  that  night  the  pain  returned  and,  being 
unable  to  get  Dr.  Fulton,  the  Captain  summoned 
Dr.  Joel,  who  came  to  my  home  and  administered 
an  opiate. 

"He  saw  my  name  on  the  door,  he  heard  me 
speak  of  the  Captain  repeatedly  as  Captain  Sal- 
mon, he  heard  him  so  addressed  by  several  friends 
who  had  come  to  my  assistance,  and  furthermore 
he  was  paid  with  a  check  signed  by  Capt  Salmon 
and  written  in  his  presence. 

"Yet  this  man,"  continued  Mrs.  Spain  with 
indignant  emphasis,  "has  since  made  aflSdavit  that 
Captain  Salmon  represented  himself  as  Captain 
Spain — a  preposterous  statement  in  view  of  the 
easily  provable  conditions  which  I  have  described. 

' '  My  lawyers,  kind-hearted  men,  who  without 
prospect  of  renumeration  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
pose the  wickedness  of  this  persecution,  are  amply 
equipped  with  material  for  the  work. 

"The  sequel  will  surely  be  a  complete  vindication 
of  Captain  Salmon  and  an  exposure  of  political 
conditions  across  the  Canadian  border  that  will 
arouse  a  storm  of  indignation  throughout  Canada 
and  England." — New  York  World. 
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Water   Baseball    the   Funniest   Game. 


Hear,  O  athletes!  Have  you  tried  water  base- 
ball? No;  not  water  polo  or  water  football,  but 
the  good  old  national  game,  played  on  a  lake  or 
bay  or  swimming  pool,  or  a  quiet  bit  of  a  river 
where  there  is  not  much  current. 

If  you  haven't  tried  it  get  in  line  and  begin  at 
once  with  the  new  game  of  the  season.  They  are 
playing  it  in  the  west,  where  the  swimming  season 
seems  to  begin  much  earlier  than  it  does  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  There  the  sport  has  become  more 
than  a  fad  of  the  moment.  It  is  enjoying  a  boom 
that  is  almost  a  mania. 

One  need  not  be  a  great  ballplayer  nor  a  star 
swimmer  to  play  the  game.  All  it  requires  is  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  baseball  and  fair  swim- 
ming ability.  The  outfit  consists  of  a  tennis  ball, 
a  yard  or  less  of  broomstick  and  four  rafts — one 
large  and  three   small. 

The  batsman  and  the  catcher  stand  on  the  big 
raft.  On  a  small  raft  ten  yards  away  stands 
the  pitcher.  He  may  deliver  the  ball  in  any  style 
he  chooses  so  that  it  crosses  the  plate.  In  striking 
everything  goes — bunt,  bingle,  swat  or  foul  tip. 
There  are  five  men  on  a  side.  The  moment  bat  and 
ball  come  in  contact  a  batsman  must  start  for  first 
base. 

It  does  not  matter  how  the  ball  is  hit,  you  count 
it  as  fair.  Indeed,  it  is  a  triumph  of  skill  to  turn 
and  swim  with  the  ball  and  send  it  flying  past  the 
catcher. 

Suppose  you  have  driven  a  good  ball  out  near 
third  base.    You  pile  overboard  with  a  dive  toward 


first.  As  you  rise  to  the  surface  you  see  the  first 
baseman  and  the  pitcher  furiously  swimming  after 
the  ball. 

To  your  excited  eyes  it  seems  as  if  first  base 
were  a  mile  away.  As  you  near  the  base  you  see 
the  pitcher  seize  the  ball  and  turn  in  the  water 
to  throw  it.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  throw  a 
ball  while  treading  water,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  throw  is  a  bad  one,  and  you  are  safe. 

You  now  turn  your  attention  toward  second.  To- 
steal  seems  easy,  and  so,  as  soon  as  the  pitcher  de- 
livers the  ball,  you  start.  But  if  all  goes  well  with 
the  other  team,  when  you  have  gone  about  a  third 
of  the  distance  you  notice  that  the  second  baseman 
has  the  ball.  Giving  up  hope  of  gaining  second, 
you  turn  to  regain  first,  only  to  note  that  the 
first  baseman  has  followed  you  and  waits  for  the 
ball  about  five  feet  to  your  rear. 

You  again  turn  your  efforts  toward  second  only 
to  see  the  second  baseman  swimming  toward  you. 
With  much  splashing  you  try  to  evade  this  last 
comer,  but  you  are  put  out  and  retired  amid  the 
yells  of  the  onlookers.  The  game  is  full  of  fun. 
Sometimes  an  ardent  baseman  will  lean  too  far  over 
to  one  side  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  ball.  This  will 
cause  the  raft  to  tilt  until  he  player  loses  his 
balance,  and  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  center  of 
the  raft  it  will  shoot  from  under  him,  and  he  will 
land  smack  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  game  is  full  of  unexpected  fancy  stunts. — 
New  York  World. 
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BY 
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ON 

CURRENT 

AFFAIRS. 


Will  Re-elect  McCleUan. 

Mr.  Arthur  English,  who  was  seen  in  the  lobby 
of  the  New  Willard  last  evening,  once  lived  in 
Washington,  but  is  now  enjoying  a  lucrative  law 
practice  in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  son  of  that 
noted  litterateur,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
whose  fame  will  go  echoing  down  time's  corriders 
on  account  of  the  classic  "Ben  Bolt,"  which  was 
written  in  the  doctor's  early  days  and  which  he 
himself   valued   but   lightly. 

"There  is  one  spot  in  this  Union,"  said  Mr. 
English,  "where  the  altar  fires  of  Democracy  burn 
brightly,  and  that  is  on  the  island  of  Maiihattan. 
They  may  down  us  everywhere  else,  but  in  New 
York  our  forces  are  invincible.  We  will  demon- 
strate this  fact  in  the  near  future  by  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan  as  mayor.  He 
has  fairly  earned  a  second  term.  He  has  given  the 
greatest  city  on  the  continent  the  cleanest  and  best 
administration  in  its  history.  He  is  a  man 
of  high  purpose,  incomparable,  and  is  owned 
by  no  man  or  set  of  men.  If  his  regime  has  fallen 
short  of  the  highest  success,  it  has  been  no  fault  of 
Mr.  McClellan 's,  but  rather  because  he  has  been 
hampered  by  laws  which  an  unfriendly  rural  legis- 
lature has  put  upon  the  metropolis.  The  puny  ef- 
forts of  certain  editors  to  beat  him  excite  only  de- 
rision, and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  best  element  in 
fhe  Kepublican  party  now  concedes  that  his  success 
9  assured." — Washington  Post. 
A  Word  for  the  Trusts. 
One  of  the  most  optimistic  of  Americans  with 
reference  to  the  trusts  was  found  in  the  lobby  of 
the  New  Willard  last  night,  in  the  person  of  E.  J. 
McCulloeh,  a  well-known  theatrical  manager  from 
Pittsburg.  "The  theatrical  trust  doesn't  worry  me 
any,"  said  Mr.  McCulloeh.  "If  they  cannot  pro- 
duce the  plays  that  people  want,  then  they  are 
the  losers.  In  nly  experience,  if  the  theatergoer 
wants  Shakespeare  or  Ibsen,  he  will  go  to  a  barn 


or  a  convention  hall  just 
as  quickly  as  he  will  to 
a  syndicate  theater. 

"As  to  the  trust  con- 
trolling criticism,  you 
have  only  to  look  at  the 
recent  decision  in  a  New 
York  court  holding 
twenty-four  managers 
guilty  of  infringing 
the  rights  of  an  individ- 
ual by  refusing  admis- 
sion to  their  playhouses 
to  James  S.  Metcalfe,  a 
dramatic  critic.  Then, 
again,  the  trust  has  to 
'produce  the  goods,'  so 
to  speak.  They  must 
give  the  people  what  is 
wanted  in  the  amuse- 
ment line,  or  up  go  the 
shutters.  As  far  as  ac- 
tors and  business  man- 
agers are  concerned,  I  hear  less  complaint  of  in- 
adequate salaries,  irregular  pay  days  and  irresponsi- 
bility than  in  the  days  before  the  trust.  "—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Russia  to  Recover. 

"I  was  thrown  into  the  company  quite  recently 
of  several  very  important  Eussians,   and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  frank  and  dispassionate  way  that  they 
spoke   of  the  present  situation   of  their   country, 
said  Mr.  E.  B.  Vinson,  of  New  York,  at  the  New 

Willard.  ,    .  „       • 

' '  They  admitted  without  reserve  that  Eussia  was 
beaten  for  the  present  for  the  reasons  that  are 
known  of  all  men— the  lack  of  preparation,  mfenor 
organization,  deficient  patriotism,  corruption  m  high 
quarters,  and  all  the  rest.  Had  they  been  talking 
of  some  foreign  government  they  could  not  have 
been  more  outspoken,  more  unsparing  of  criticism. 
Every  factor  of  Muscovite  defeat  was  mentioned 
in  detail.  After  this  summing  up  I  then  heard  them 
proceed  to  outline  the  future  Eussian  programme, 
and  I  tell  you  it  was  interesting.  The  central 
idea  was  that  Eussia  would  gain  strength  through 
present  failure;  that  she  could  not  get  back  her 
prestige  in  a  year,  or,  perhaps,  in  several  years, 
but  that  she  would  bide  her  time,  and  when  the 
hour  was  ripe,  would,  with  all  her  mighty  power, 
strike  a  blow  that  would  atone  for  the  humiliation 
of  today.  Of  this  they  spoke  in  a  vein  of  calm 
certainty,  and  I  confess  that  there  was  much  in 
what  they  said  that  impressed  me  with  its  truth. 
The  Eussian  mind  is  looking  far  into  the  future, 
and  planning  a  future  conflict  that  shall  atone  for 
all  the  losses  of  the  present." — Washington  Post 


I 


Texas  Will  Be  Doubtful. 

There    is    a   young   man    at    the    Ealeigh    Hotel, 

Cecil  Lyon  by  "name,  who  might  be   considered  a 

splendid    representative    of   the   young,    intelligent 

and  progressive  element  of  the  big  state  of  Texas. 
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Mr.  Lyon's  home  is  at  Sherman,  in  the  rich,  black- 
land  portion  of  the  state,  and  he  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  successful  business 
men  of  that  section,  being  the  owner  of  many  lum- 
ber yards  and  hardware  stores  and  a  promoter  of 
irrigation  works  on  a  big  scale.  He  is  as  full  of 
ambition  and  hustle  as  any  Yankee  who  ever  came 
out  of  Vermont,  and,  curiously  enough,  there  is  not 
in  the  Green  Mountain  state  a  more  ardent  Republi- 
can. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Eepubliean  National  Com- 
mittee, and  likewise  a  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lyon  was  asked  for  his  views  on  political 
matters  as  seen  from  a  Lone  Star  standpoint. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "I  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  Texas  will  be  a  doubtful  state,  despite  its 
traditional  'Jumbo'  Democratic  majorities.  The 
leaven  of  free  and  independent  action  is  even  now 
working  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  Already  the 
day  has  gone  when  any  sort  of  a  candidate  can  be 
elected  to  office  in  Texas  merely  because  he  is  the 
nominee  of  the  dominant  party.  Out  in  El  Paso 
they  chose  a  Republican  member  of  the  legislature 
■lately  as  a  protest  against  the  inefficiency  of  the 
reigning  regime.  The  Democrats  just  the  other  day 
fleeted  a  Eepresentative  in  Congress  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Houston  district,  but  that  district  in 
anything  like  a  fair  count  is  entitled  to  a  Eepubli- 
<!an  member,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  deprived  of  a  Eepresentative 
therefrom  for  several  years  by  the  counting-out  sys- 
tem. 

' '  But  Texas,  in  spite  of  Democratic  misrule,  is 
flourishing  gloriously,  and  is  improving  faster  than 
any  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  protection  state, 
too,  and  naturally  belongs  in  the  Eepubliean  col- 
umn. We  have  the  best  sort  of  outlook  for  a  big 
crop  year;  rains  have  fallen  over  every  section,  and 
though  the  farmers  are  behind  with  their  work  on 
account  of  the  excess  of  moisture,  there  is  promise 
of  a  tremendous  production  of  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton." — Washington  Post. 


Eight  Hour  Law. 

"If  the  eight-hour  law  is  enforced  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  canal  it  will  mean  an 
added  expense  to  the  United  States  government  of 
not  less  than  $20,000,000,"  said  Mr.  E.  G.  Hopkins, 
of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Eiggs  House. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  pinch  and  save  on  this  work 
by  going  abroad  to  buy  cheap  material,  it  ought 
also  to  let  the  Chinese  coolies  and  other  foreign 
laborers  toil  as  long  on  the  isthmus  as  they  have 
been  used  to  at  home;  that  is,  ten  to  twelve  hours 
per  day.  Our  American  wage  earners  are  not  going 
down  there  any  way,  and  so  I  can't  see  why  any- 
body should  worry  over  the  length  of  hours  for  the 
«oolie8. ' ' — Washington  Post. 


Bishops  for  the  Poles. 

At  the  Arlington  a  very  interesting  visitor  is 
the  Most  Eev.  Archbishop  Francis  Albin  Symon, 
who  comes  to  America  as  the  special  representative 
of  his  holiness  the  Pope  of  Eome  on  a  matter  of 
great  import.  With  the  archbishop  are  Hon.  Row- 
land B.  Mahany,  ex-congressman  from  Buffalo, 
and  Very  Eev.  John  Pitass,  of  the  same  city.  In 
■explaining  his  association  with  these  clericals,  Mr. 
Mahany  said: 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  two  millions  of 
Catholic  Polanders,  and,  despite  this  enormous  num- 
ber, they  are  without  any  archbishops,  bishops,  or 
prelates   of   their   owii   nationality.     The   3,000,000 


of  German  Catholics  have  two  archbishops  and 
thirteen  bishops,  while  the  Irish-Americans  of  Cath- 
olic faith  are  proportionately  represented  in  the 
heirarchy.  About  two  and  one-half  years  ago  the 
Polish  Catholic  Congress  at  Pittsburg  decided  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Eome  to  protest  against  this 
state  of  things,  and  to  ask  that  prelates  of  their 
own  race  be  accorded  the  Poles  in  America.  Three 
representatives  were  chosen  for  this  mission.  Very 
Rev.  John  Pitass,  Eev.  M.  Kruszka,  of  Eipon, 
Wis.,  and  myself.  My  selection  was  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  ever  been  on  friendly  terms  with  a  large 
Polish  element,  and  because  of  the  stand  I  had 
taken  in  Congress  against  an  unjust  immigration 
law.  To  many  it  seemed  curious  that  I  should  have 
been  selected,  as  I  am  not  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

' '  Well,  we  went  to  Eome  and  enlisted  at  once 
the  sympathy  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  by 
the  Pope  was  given  a  special  private  audience. 
His  holiness  listened  kindly  and  promised  his  care- 
ful and  favorable  action  in  the  case.  The  presence 
now  in  the  United  States  of  Archbishop  Symon, 
who  comes  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Pope  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Poles  in 
this  country,  is  proof  of  the  goodness  and  absolute 
integrity  of  the  word  of  the  holy  father." — Wash- 
ington Post. 


American  People  are  Fair. 

"My  judgment  is  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
much  more  fuss  raised  over  the  proposition  to  let  a 
commission  make  railroad  rates,"  remarked  Mr. 
Daniel  Davenport,  a  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  lawyer  of 
high  repute  at  the  New  Willard. 

"The  American  people  in  the  long  run  can  be 
depended  on  to  do  the  fair  and  sensible  thing,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  agree  to  put  such  enormous 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  The  fate  of  too 
many  business  communities  is  involved  and  too 
many  trade  centers  would  have  their  commercial 
elxistence  jeopardized.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
clamor  at  first  largely  from  an  element  that  has  no 
dealings  with  the  railroads,  but  the  react,ion  has 
come  and  the  sober,  second  thought  which  can  al- 
ways be  depended  on  to  avert  radical  action  in 
this   nation." — Washington  Post. 


Prosperity  in   China. 

Maj.  Frank  Steinhart,  the  efficient  and  well- 
liked  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at 
Havana,  is  in  the  city,  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
a  year,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Shoreham.  He  is 
the  bearer  of  good  news  from  the  Island  Re- 
public. 

"Affairs  in  Cuba,"  said  he,  "  are  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  condition.  The  people  are  enjoying 
great  prosperity,  and  I  think  they  are  correspond- 
ingly grateful  to  the  United  States  for  putting 
them  in  the  way  of  working  out  their  destiny 
under  such  favorable  auspices.  There  will  be  a 
presidential  election  in  December,  the  candidates 
being  the  present  chief  executive,  Mr.  Palma,  and 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  governor  of  Santa  Clara.  My 
impression  is  that  President  Palma  will  be  chosen 
to  succeed  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  has  given  a  very 
satisfactory  administration  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
careful  and  conservative  statesman.  Gov.  Gomez 
is  a  mail  of  high  merit,  but  younger  and  less  ex- 
perienced. He  is  the  representative  of  the  Liberal 
party,  while  his  opponent  is  chief  of  the  Con- 
servatives. The  issues  between  them  are  not  very 
sharply  defined,  and  the  campaign  will  not  be 
marked  by  any  more  excitement  than  attends  our 
own  national  elections." — Washington  Post. 
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Canadians  Not  Original. 

"Tho  Canadians  are  a  good  sort  of  people,  but 
they  are  without  the  spirit  that  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  nation, ' '  said  Mr.  M.  B.  Probey,  of 
Montreal,  at  the  New  Willard. 

"Instead  of  branching  out  for  themselves,  they 
copy  after  the  English  or  Scotch  in  nearly  every 
department  of  public  or  private  life.  Their  volun- 
teer soldiers  think  themselves  in  finest  attire  when 
they  dress  up  in  the  garb  of  the  Scottish  Highland- 
ers, despite  the  fact  that  kilts  are  a  relic  of  bygone 
days.  Canada  will  some  day  shake  itself  loose 
from  this  Old  World  influence  and  assert  itself,  as 
the  United  States  did  long  ago.  It  has  the  making 
of  an  independent  nation,  but  its  people  do  not  as 
yet  recognize  their  opportunity." — Washington 
Post. 


Douglass  Refuses  Be-Election. 

"I  should  say  that  if  Gov.  Douglass  were  to  run 
again  this  year  the  people  of  Masachusetts  would 
be  almost  certain  to  give  him  another  term,  be- 
cause he  has  pleased  the  mass  of  our  people  ex- 
tremely well,"  said  Mr.  M.  F.  Dickinson,  a  promi- 
nent Boston  lawyer,  at  the  Arlington. 

"But  oflBceholding  is  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of 
the  governor,  and  he  positively  declines  to  be  a 
candidate  a  second  time.  His  course  has  been 
marked  by  nonpartisanship  and  by  a  firm  purpose 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  a  thoroughly 
businesslike  way,  which  has  not  altogether  been 
pleasing  to  the  Democratic  politicians.  It  looks 
now  as  though  Hon.  Curtis  Guild  would  succeed  to 
the  governorship,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
candidate  of  the  Republicans." 

"What  of  reciprocity  and  tariff  revision  senti- 
ment in  Masachusetts?" 

"It  still  has  ardent  champions,  including  mul- 
titudes of  the  best  men  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  Masachusetts  may  yet  go  into  the  Democratic 
column  on  account  of  it.  Our  people  want  reci- 
procity with  Canada,  and  even  free  trade  with  the 
dominion  would  be  acceptable  to  many.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  foremost  and  most  active  advocate  of 
reciprocity  was  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  the  cause 
would  have  made  greater  progress.  This  is  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  Democrat  in  politics; 
had  he  been  on  the  other  side,  he  would  have  drawn 
to  him  much  stronger  support. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  standpatters  are  far 
from  taking  a  passive  attitude.  There  are  the 
Draper  brothers,  Eben  and  the  General,  who  have 
grown  very  wealthy  through  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  machinery,  and  who  insist  on  high  protec- 
tive duties  to  shut  out  English  and  Belgian  com- 
petition. Eben  Draper  hopes  to  be  named  for 
lieutenant-governor  and  will  adopt  protection  as  his 
slogan.  Sooner  or  later  there  is  going  to  be  a  big 
fight  in  the  Bay  State  over  this  question,  and  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  revisionists  are  going 
to  come  out  on  top." — Washington  Post. 


1^ 


As  to  Railroad  Bates. 
'   One    of   the    dignified    dummy    directors    on    the 
Equitable  Life's  board   said  the  other  day: 

"I'm  getting  mighty  sick  of  being  plastered  with 
mud  in  this  Equitable  muss.  I  always  tried  to  do 
my  duty  toward  the  policyholders,  and  just  because 
a  few  have  grafted  is  no  reason  why  all  of  us 
should  be  attacked.  Why,  things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  my  little  grandson,  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table  this  morning,  greeted  me  with  this 
salute  as  I  entered  the  room: 

"  'Hello,  Dummy.'  "—New  York  Sun. 


Dispensary  Laws  in  the  South. 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  his  state,  the  adjutant 
general  of  South  Carolina,  Gen.  John  D.  Frost,  said 
to  a  Post  reporter  at  the  Ealeigh: 

"South  Carolina  is  battling  with  a  problem  that 
affects  all  the-  southern  states — the  scarcity  of  labor. 
We  have  had  a  large  amount  of  rain  this  season, 
which  has  put  the  farmers  badly  behind  and  caused 
many  cotton  fields  to  be  overrun  with  grass  and  weeds. 
To  get  their  farms  in  good  condition  our  planters 
are  offering  top  wages  to  the  negroes,  but  very  few 
of  them  seem  willing  to  hire  themselves  even  at 
extra  pay.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
acreage  in  cotton,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  land 
planted  may  have  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  cotton 
mills,  also,  there  is  a  shortage  of  help. 

"However,  the  state  is,  on  the  whole,  extreme- 
ly prosperous.  Practically,  this  is  a  quiet  year, 
but  next  year  there  will  be  a  warm  time,  because 
of  the  election  of  state  officers  and  members  of 
congress.  Present  indications  point  to  a  hot  cam- 
paign over  our  dispensary  system.  Two  counties, 
Pickens  and  Cherokee,  have  voted  for  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  dispensary  within  their  boundaries, 
and  the  same  question  is  being  agitated  in  Spartan- 
burg and  other  counties.  It  is  possible  that  the 
prohibitionists  and  the  advocates  of  license  may 
join  hands  in  an  endeavor  to  get  a  repeal  of  the 
dispensary  law.  The  friends  of  the  dispensary  do 
not  claim  it  is  perfect,  but  say  it  is  the  best  plan 
yet  devised  of  handling  the  liquor  traffic." — Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  Enterprising  Newspaper. 

"One  thing  which  is  most  characteristic  of  you 
Yankees,"  said  the  subject  of  King  Edward,  who 
had  been  here  for  a  few  weeks  on  a  visit,  "is  the 
universal  reading  of  newspapers.  Every  one  from 
messenger  boy  and  errand  girl  to  the  grayhaired 
man  and  woman,  seems  to  carry  a  newspaper  wher- 
ever he  or  she  goes,  and  to  devour  it  with  eyes 
hungry  for  news.  In  trains,  walking  on  the  street, 
while  lunching  or  dining,  the  inevitable  newspaper 
is  in  evidence.  I  believe  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  supremacy  of  your  nation  in  commercial  fields." 
— New  York  Sun. 


Blind  Man  Tells  the  Time. 

Charles  Bohannan  of  Taylorsville  is  totally  blind. 
Light  and  darkness  are  the  same  to  him,  but  he 
makes  his  certain  way  about  the  streets  with  the 
aid  of  a  cane,  and  sometimes  puts  to  shame  men 
possessed  of  two  good  optics.  Yesterday,  Charlie 
visited  the  county  jail.  After  talking  awhile  he 
pulled  out  his  watch,  an  ordinary  gold  timepiece, 
with  a  double  case,  held  it  in  his  hands  a  moment 
in  the  usual  way  and  then  snapped  it  shut  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

"Well,  it's  time  for  me  to  start  home,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"What  time  is  it,  Charlie?"  he  was  asked  quizzi- 
cally. 

"One  minute  to  3,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

Every  watch  in  the  crowd  except  Charlie's  came 
into  view.  It  required  longer  for  the  men  with 
good  eyes  to  verify  Charlie's  observation  than  it 
did  for  him  to  ascertain  the  time,  but  he  was  de- 
clared correct  almost  to  the  second. 

"Good-by,"  and  he  was  off,  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  discussion  his  feat  had  precipitated. — 
Louisville    Courier-Journal. 
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THE  PUBUC  \S  R£QU£STtD 

^0  SHOW  VISIBLE 
SIGHS    OF  GRIEF. 


MAYOR  DUNNE'S  PEACE  COMMISSION. 

During  the  recent  teamster's  strike  in  Chicago  Mayor  Dunne  appointed  a   commission  of  representa- 
tive men   to  bring   about   a   settlement.     The   commission  lived   three   days. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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EVOLUTION    OF    THE    SHOPPER. 
An  Incident  of   the   Late   Teamsters'    Strike    in    Chicago. 


-Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Fool,  Classified. 


YOUTH 


Overheard  In  the  Circus. 
"What  a  shame  I   Think  of  a  boy  ten  years  old 
who  can't  walk  on  his  hands  yet." — Le  Eire. 


I.OCAL  PEIDE 


The  New  York  View. 

"You  can  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in 
eighteen  hours." 

"Yes,  but  is  that  any  adequate  inducement f" — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


He  Could  Smell  It. 

They  got  out  of  a  northbouild  Broadway  car  and 
turned  eastward  down  Eighteenth  street,  a  good- 
looking,  prosperous  couple,  still  young,  but  settling 
comfortably  into  early  middle  life.  They  might 
have  come  from  Boston.  With  them  was  their  son, 
a  youngster  of  eight  or  nine,  who  kept  running 
ahead  of  his  parents,  with  the  air  of  an  explorer. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  call  back  over  his 
shoulder  some  new  marvel.  He  was  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  between  Madison  and  Fourth 
avenues  when  a  low  rumbling  reached  the  child's 
ears.  "Oh,  papa,"  he  shouted  back  delightedly, 
"I  hear  the  subway!" 


A  few  steps  further  on,  as  an  India  rubber-like 
smell  issuing  from  a  hole  in  front  of  him  reached 
his  nostrils,  he  added,  "And  oh,  papa,  I  can  smell 
it!"— New  York  Sun. 


BTTSIKESS 


Overheard  by  the  Offlce-boy. 

"The  editor  looks  downcast.  What's  the  matter 
with  himf" 

"He  received  a  letter  yesterday  informing  him 
of  an  inheritance,  and  in  the  rush  he  replied:  'De- 
clined  with   thanks.'  " — Meggendorfer   Blaetter. 


Easy. 


Euclid  was  laying  down  the  axiom  that  two 
parallel  lines  can  never  meet. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  snififed  the  financial 
magnate;  "you  can  merge  'em." 

Herewith  the  mathematician  sadly  turned  to  the 
multiplication  table  for  consolation. — Puck. 


Packing  the  Ice  Cream. 
When  you  ask  your  confectioner  for  a  pint  of 
cream  nowadays  you  will  notice  that  he  places  the 
pasteboard  box  inside  a  tin  one  before  filling  it. 
Ask  him  what  it  means  and  he  will  explain  that 
the  tin  box  keeps  the  card  from  breaking  during 
the  packing.  The  fact  is  that  the  tin  box 'keeps 
the  other  from  bulging  and  saves  a  certain  percent- 
age of  cream  on  every  sale. — New  York  Sun. 
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THE  DEINK  HABIT 


THE  MOON  LAUGHED— CAN  YOU? 


Only  a  Surface  Indication. 

The  policeman  was  leading  a  more  or  less  in- 
nocent bystander,  whose  feet  appeared  to  be  badly 
tangled,  away  from  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

"What  has  knocked  his  hat  all  out  of  shape?" 
asked  somebody.     "Has  he  been  hit  with  a  brick?" 

"Naw!"  exclaimed  the  policeman.  "There's  a 
brick  inside  his  hat.  That's  all." — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 


Inherited. 

Settlement  Worker — "What  a  well-behaved  little 
boy  he  is! " 

The  Burglar's  Wife— "And  he  comes  by  it  nat- 
ural, mum;  his  poor  father  never  failed  to  have  a 
sentence  reduced  owin'  to  good  behavior  I" — Puck. 


Fishing. 

First  Fisherman — "How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
catch  all  those  fish?" 

Second  Fisherman — "Three  flasks." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


His  Destination. 

"Tell  the  jury  where  you  first  went  after  leav- 
ing home  on  the  evening  on  which  the  circum- 
stances as  charged  in  the  indictment  took  place." 

"Went  to  Clancy's  saloon." 

"Where  next?" 

"To  McFadden's  place." 

"And  then  where?" 

"Went  to  Hogenshnitz 's  caflfy. " 

"Then  where?" 


LOVE  AND  MATRIMONY 


A  Threatened  Suit. 

"I  notice,"  said  the  determined  young  woman, 
"that  you  don't  care  to  sit  alone  in  the  parlor 
here  with  me  any  more." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  lover,  who  was 
growing  cold.     "Why?" 

"Well,  I  just  want  to  remark  that  you'll  either 
have  your  courting  in  here  or  your  hearing  in 
court. ' ' — Philadelphia  Press. 


Desperate  Bemedy. 

'I     hear     Subbubs     tried 


to     commit 


Knicker- 
Buicide. 

Booker—' '  Not  at  all.  He  read  that  when  you  are 
drowning  your  past  life  rises  before  you,  and  he 
wanted  to  recall  the  things  his  wife  asked  him  to 
bring  home. ' ' — New  York  Sun. 


Papa's  Easy  Discovery. 

"There's  only  one  good  thing  about  that  young 
puppy  that  came  to  see  you  last  night,"  said  the 
irascible   father,   "and   that   is   he's  healthy." 

"I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  admit  that  much," 
replied  the  dutiful  daughter. 

"I  wouldn't,  except  for  the  fact  that  when  you 
met  him  in  the  hall  last  night  I  heard  you  say, 
"Oh,  George,  how  cold  your  nose  isl" — St.  Louis 
Dispatch. 


Housewife — I'll  teach  that  man  of  mine  that  he 
can't  stay  drinking  all  night  at  the  tavern. 


AchI    Vat  isal 


Husband — 'Pon  me  soul,  sheoms  to  me 
nighe  zhese  impl  'ments  of  torture. 


I  recog-og- 
From  Fliegende  Blaetter. 
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NO  FAITH  IN  HAIR  KESTOREES. 

Baldy — I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again,  old 
man.  It's  a  good  many  years  ago  since  you  and  I 
parted. 

Barepate — Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any  danger 
of  either  of  us  ever  parting  again,  old  chap. 

— ^Washington  Post. 


Driving   Out   the   Lovers. 

These  are  strenuous  nights  for  the  Central  Park 
boatmen.  As  early  as  9:30  they  begin  to  scour 
the  lake  to  inform  all  young  persons — or  old,  either, 
for  that  matter — that  they  must  be  in  by  10:30. 
When  that  hour  comes  they  are  still  busy  chasing 
the  boats  out  of  secluded  nooks.  "It  is  cruel,  but 
it  is  the  law,"  said  one  tender  hearted  boatman 
the  other  night  when  he  had  chased  the  last  wand- 
ering couple  in. — New  York  Sun. 


Fooling  the  Moon  Man. 

As  they  sat  out  on  the  old  lawn  she  looked  away 
to  the  summer  skies. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice,"  she  ventured,  "if  the 
skies  were  ever  clear?" 

' '  Of  course  not, ' '  replied  the  romantic  young  man. 
"What  chance  would  Cupid  have  if  there  were 
not  clouds  to  hide  the  moon  man's  face  occasion- 
ally?" 

And  the  maiden  blushed  and  said  she  did  not 
care  if  the  whole  sky  was  overcast. — Detroit  Tri- 
bune. 


His  Enviable  Position. 

"Are  you  in  any  way  related  to  the  nobility, 
Mr.   Goldwaller?"   inquired  the   reporter. 

' '  Nope ! ' '  replied  the  rectangular  but  eminently 
astute  old  millionaire.  "You  see,  all  my  children 
are  boys." — Puck. 


RUSSO-JAJANESE  WAB 


Japanese  Scholarship. 
We  have  the  funny  spectacle  of  five  members  of 
a  fraternity  at  Berkeley  failing  to  pass  their  ex- 
aminations and  the  Japanese  cook  who  waited  upon 
them  graduating  with  honors. — San  Francisco  Ar- 
gonaut. 


Gone  Down. 

"Where  does  Russia  rank  among  the  navies  of 
the  world?" 

"Lemme  see.  Great  Britain  heads  the  list  and  I 
think  Russia's  navy  is  at  the  bottom — most  of  it, 
at  least." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


More  to  the  Point. 

"Somebody  says  the  Russians  have  no  such  word 
as    'hurrah.'  " 

"Well,  we  are  a  good  deal  more  interested  just 
now  in  finding  out  whether  they  have  any  such 
word    as    'enough.'  " — Cleveland    Plain   Dealer. 


After  the  Fight. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine  had  just  been  ushered 
to  the  presence  of  his  august  master,  the  Mikado. 
Prostrating  himself,  he  asked: 

"To  what  honorable  circumstance,  O  sun  of 
heaven  and  most  glorious  of  potentates,  am  I,  so- 
poor,  so  humble,  so  despicable,  indebted  for  the 
privilege  of  prostrating  my  most  unworthy  self 
upon  the  honorable  floor  at  the  sublime  feet  of  him 
who  lights  the  universe  with  the  splendor  of  his 
eyes,  whose  honorable  breath  gives  to  the  rose  its 
perfume  and  whose " 

"Get  up,"  his  imperial  master  broke  in,  "you're 
causing  unnecessary  delay.  Let's  drop  formalities 
for  a  few  minutes  and  come  to  business.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Russian  navy  is " 

"Pardon  me,  your  majesty,  the  Russian  navy 
was. " 


OUT   OF   SIGHT. 
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"Ah,  yes — so  I  believe.  Well,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Russian  navy  was  put  out  of  business,  was 
it    not?" 

' '  Most  of  it  was.  The  rest  of  it  will  do  business 
hereafter  under  the  flag  of  Japan." 

' '  Very  well.  We  must  now  show  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  are  strictly  up  to  date  and  right 
in  line  with  western  ideas.  Get  up  a  board  of  in- 
quiry at  once,  and  wo  will  try  Togo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  why  he  coaled  the  Satsumi  at 
Gingawari  when  he  might  have  done  it  at  Kama- 
gato  and  why  in  going  from  Nippichucki  to  Naggy- 
sawkey  on  the  night  of  April  26th  he  made  only  13 
knots  an  hour  when  he  might  have  developed  a 
speed  of  13.3  knots.  We  must  show  the  white 
people  that  we  not  only  know  how  to  fight,  but  that 
we  can  exhibit  true  greatness  after  our  fighting 
has  been  done." — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


Gets  What  He  Likes. 

"Jones  grumbles  at  cold  weather!" 

' '  Yes. ' ' 

"And  he  grumbles  at  hot  weather f" 

"Yes." 

"What    does   he   like?" 

"He  likes  to  grumble. V — Chicago  Journal. 


YOUTH, 
AND 


CONDUCT, 
HABIT 


The  Foolish  and  the 
Lazy. 
The  fool  doesn  't 
know  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  it;  the 
lazy  man  doesn't  seize 
a  good  thing  when  he 
knows  it. — Philadelphia 
Eecord. 


Only  a  Few  of  Us  Left. 
When  President  Eliot 
laid     down     the      rule 
' '  Always  associate 

with  your  superiors," 
he  marked  out  a  lonely 
existence  for  some  of 
us. — Philadelphia  Led- 
ger. 


The  Beason. 

' '  He  can 't  value 
himself  highly." 

"Why  not." 

' '  Because  he 's  al- 
ways giving  himself 
away.  "  — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Generous. 

Jack — Uncle  John, 
do  you  believe  in 
dreams  t 

Uncle  John — Why? 

' '  I  dreamed  last 
night  you  lent  me  a 
hundred." 

"Keep   it,   my   boy,   keep   it."  —  Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Reclaimed. 
A  West  Philadelphia  lad  took  a  nosegay  to  his 
teacher  one  morning  last  week.  The  teacher  ac- 
cepted the  flowers  with  many  thanks.  During  the 
day  she  had  an  occasion  to  correct  him  for  inat- 
tention. This  hurt  his  feelings  so  much  that  after 
school  he  walked  with  a  proud  air  up  to  the 
teacher's  desk. 

"Well,  Sammy,"  asked  the  teacher,  "What  can 
I  do  for  youf  " 

"Do  you  know  that 
bunch  of  flowers  I 
gave  you  this  morn- 
ing f"  he  began. 

"Yes,"  replied  the 
teacher. 

"Well,  I  didn't  give 
them  to  you;  I  only 
loaned  them. ' ' — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 


PUBLIC    OFFICE 


Boosevelt  in  1908. 

There  continues  to  be 
some  insistence  that 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  will  be 
nominated  for  the 
Presidency  in  1908,  des- 
pite his  declaration  to 
the  contrary,  but  it  is 
whether  he  -drill  be 
the  Republican  or 
Democratic  candidate. 
— Nashville  Banner. 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GOWN. 

— New  York  Herald. 


A  Departure  From  the 
Usual. 

' '  What  makes  you 
think  that  newly  ap- 
pointed official  is  a 
man  of  so  much  pro- 
gressive  originality  t" 

"He  didn't  say  a 
word  about  sacrificing 
a  large  private  income 
in  order  to  accept  the 
office. ' '  — Washington 
Star. 


Prepared. 

A  Kansas  City  druggist  says  a  wealthy  west  side 
man  came  into  his  store  Sunday  morning  and, 
throwing  a  dime  on  the  show  case,  said: 

"Give   me  two  nickles  for  that,  please." 

"Going  to  try  a  slot  machine f"  asked  the  drug- 
gist,  pleasantly. 

"No,"  replied  the  wealthy  man;  "I'm  going  to 
church." — Kansas  City  Times. 


Can't  Account  for  It. 

"I  see  it  is  stated  that  the  postoffice  department 
will  have  a  deficit  of  $15,000,000  for  the  present 
fiscal  year." 

"That's  strange.  I'm  positive  I  bought  at  least 
a  hundred  more  postal  cards  than  I  did  the  year 
before." — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


Holding  It  Down. 

"So  they've  got  Grover  Cleveland  to  sit  on  the 
Equitable  lid,  eht" 


L 

Dealer. 
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Yes.  Good  man,  too.' 
Course  he  is.     But  I' 


kind  o'  sorry  that  he 


Taft  sit  with   him." — Cleveland  Plain 


I 


Paid  for  It. 

The  Customer — ' '  I  must  say  you  are  a  much  more 
courteous  clerk  than  your  friend  at  the  next 
counter. ' ' 

The  Clerk — "Yes,  he  gets  $60  a  month  and  I 
get  only  $50,  so  he  has  to  be  $10  a  month  more 
insolent  than  I  am." — Le  Pele-Mele. 


Washington's  Queer  Idea. 
Washington  policemen  have  been  warned  to  keep 
their  helmets  on  straight,  cease  twirling  their 
batons,  and  "not  under  any  circumstances  to  en- 
gage in  conversation  with  coachmen,  footmen,  or 
other  like  menials."  Washington  seems  to  have 
an  idea  that  a  policeman's  chief  duty  is  to  earn 
his  salary,  and  to  do  it  in  a  becoming  and  dignified 
way. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  New  Eoad  to  Wealth. 

Not  many  persons  have  had  Mr.  Paul  Morton's 
privilege  of  choosing  between  $100,000  jobs.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  warn  young  men  to  keep  out  of 
the  public  service,  but  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
and  Col.  Lament,  besides  a  considerable  list  of  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  comptrollers 
of  the  currency,  have  lost  nothing  by  it. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


All  Envied  Him. 

A  former  caretaker  of  Brooklyn  City  Hall — now 
known  as  the  Borough  Hall — never  tires  of  telling 
about  his  experience  with  his  relatives  many  years 
ago.  As  soon  as  he  was  appointed  he  had  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  his  little  family  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  imposing  white  building  and  sent  a 
copy  back  to  Ireland  with  the  inscription,  "This 
is  the  house  I  live  in;  you  see  I'm  doing  well." 

"I  thought  that 
would  surprise  them," 
he  said,  "but  the  sur- 
prise was  on  me,  for  the 
next  steamer  brought 
half  a  dozen  cousins,  all 
come  over  to  share  my 
fortune."  — New  York 
Sun. 


That  is,  until  she  had  run  a  pink  ribbon  through 
the  edge  holes  of  the  adhesive  article. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Rivalry. 

"I  see  that  the  Highfliers  took  the  trip  on  the 
new  sixteen-hour  train  to  Chicago." 

"George,  if  you  don't  average  things  so  that  we 
can  go  on  a  fifteen-hour  train,  you'll  break  my 
heart!" — Philadelphia  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Flier. 

"What's  the  reason  you  are  so  late."  demanded 
Mrs.  Suburban. 

' '  Well,  you  see, ' '  explained  her  bemuddled  hus- 
band, ' '  the  train  I  came  in  on  went  so  fearfully  fast 
that  we  skipped  several  towns,  and  had  to  go 
back  after  them!" — Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Other  Woman. 

"Weren't  you  awfully  embarrased  when  you 
met  your  husband's  first  wife  at  the  reception  yes- 
terday?" 

' '  I  don 't  know  why  I  should  have  been.  She 
was  wearing  a  hat  that  I'm  positive  never  cost 
half  as  much  as  mine." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"Advanced"  Women  and  the  Birth-Bate 
To  charge  upon  this  yery  limited  emancipation 
movement  the  present  declining  birth-rate  is  sure- 
ly to  derive  very  great  results  from  very  trifling 
causes.  The  one  country  where  the  decline  of  the 
population  has  been  most  prolonged  and  serious  is 
the  one  country  where  the  women  admittedly  com- 
bine both  domestic  genius  and  social  charm  to  an 
unexampled  degree,  and  where  the  feminist  move- 
ment has  never  taken  any  extensive  hold,  and  that 
is  France. — London  Chronicle. 


Wanted  the  Worst. 
The  proprietor  of  the  cafe  smiled  on  the  new  cus- 


tomer. 


WOMAN    AND    HOME 


Extraordinary. 

"But  is  Eva  really 
such  a  pretty  girl?" 

"Pretty!  Why,  she 
would  look  pretty  on  a 
photograph  on  an  outing 
trip. ' ' — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


"How  do  you  like  the 
cheese,  sir?"  he  blandly 
asked. 

"Oh,  I've  tasted 
worse,"  the  patron 
carelessly  replied. 

The  proprietor  looked 
disappointed. 

"Have  you,  sir?"  he 
said.  "If  you  can  re- 
collect the  brand  I  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  send 
for  it."  —Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Merely   Woman's    Way. 

Wear  a  porous  plaster 
with  a  peekaboo  shirt! 

The  young  girl  posi- 
tively refused  to  do  it. 


A  simple  manner  to  denote  rank — A  one  layer 
cap,  second  lieutenant;  two  layers,  first  lieutenant; 
three  layers,  captain.  Respectfully  suggested  to  the 
uniform  board. 

— With  apologies  to  the  Fliegende  Blatter. 

— Philadelphia  Enquirer. 


The  Unfair 

"Is  this  the 
fice?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  What's 
the  name?" 

"Is 
where 
ters?" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  tell 
my  whole  name  when  I 
want  a  letter?" 


Sex. 

post-of- 


this     the       part 
people    get    let- 
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"I  suppose  not.     Are  you  expecting  a  letter?" 
"No;   I  want  a   1-cent  stamp." 
"Next  window." 

"Well,  you  don't  need  to  be  so  cross  about  itl 
I've  a  good  notion  to  report  you." — Houston  Post. 


"Because,"  said  his   friend,   "there's   too  much 
argument  in  this  camp." — Kansas  City  Star. 


A  Hat  Pin  Out  of  Place. 

Part  of  the  music  furnished  by  the  choir  of  a 
prominent  Brookiyn  church  on  a  recent  Sunday 
was  not  on  the  program.  The  extra  part  couldn't 
even  be  called  sacred.  The  singers,  clad  in  cap  and 
gown,  were  piously  intoning  the  final  ' '  Amens ' '  of 
the  service,  when  one  of  the  women,  anxious  to  get 
out  in  a  hurry,  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  her  costume. 
She  took  one  hat  pin  from  her  cap  and  stuck  it  in 
the  seat  behind  her.  Then  out  came  the  other 
hatpin,  and  she  jabbed  it  at  the  seat.  It  wouldn't 
jab,  so  she  gave  it  an  extra  push.  Then  the  fer- 
vent "Amen"  of  the  soprano  voice  by  her  side 
was  turned  to  a  profane  "Ouch!"  and  the  service 
ended  with  feminine  titters  mingling  with  the  tones 
of   the   organ. — New   York   Sun. 


Beauty. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  gives  a  list  of  "things 
that  women  really  do  or  have  done  in  the  mad 
chase  for  beauty."     Here  are  some  of  them: 

They  take   milk  baths. 

They  bathe  their  faces  daily  in  real  sweet  cream. 

They  have  their  entire  faces  skinned,  so  that  a 
new  skin  may  grow  over  the  old  surface. 

They  have  their  noses  shaped. 

They  shave  their  eyebrows  into  a  perfect  arch. 

They  have  their  lips  shaped  into  a  cupid's  bow. 

They  have  real  dimples  cut  in  their  cheeks  and 
chins. 

Well,  why  not,  if  the  desired  effects  are  secured? 
No  woman  has  a  right  not  to  be  beautiful  if  by 
any  possibility  she  can  be  made  fair  to  look  upon. 
That  man  is  a  public  benefactor  who  causes  a 
flower  to  bloom  where  a  weed  was  before.  Is  the 
woman  whom  nature  made  plain  not  worthy  of 
high  praise  if  by  undergoing  torture  she  becomes 
pleasing  to  the  eye?  Out  upon  those  senseless  scala- 
wags who  rail  at  women  for  bathing  in  milk  and 
having  new  complexions  grafted  upon  themselves. 
Do  the  carping  critics  look  forward  with  glad  anti- 
cipations to  a  heaven  in  which  the  angels  shall 
have  crooked  noses  and  blotches  and  be  undimpled? 
Let  the  women  bathe  their  faces  in  cream  if  they 
may  do  so  and  still  leave  enough  for  our  coffee,  and 
let  them  use  our  razors  upon  their  brows  if  they 
will  promise  to  operate  with  other  implements  upon 
their  toes. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


WHBEE  SILENCE  IS  GOLDEN. 

This  story  is  illustrative  of  the  absolute  silence 
and  loneliness  of  the  typical  Australian  bush  camp: 

Two  men  were  camping  together,  but  rarely  ex- 
changed  a  word. 

One  morning  one  of  the  men  remarked  at  break- 
fast:     "Heard   a   cow   bellow   in  the   swamp   just 

BOW." 

Nothing  further  was  said  and  they  went  about 
their  business  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later,  once  more  at  breakfast,  the  second 
man  said: 

"How  d'you  know  it  wasn't  a  bull?" 

Again  no  comment.  Again  a  pause  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Next  morning  the  first  man  began  to 
pack  up  his  "billy"  and  "swag." 

"You  going?"  inquired  the  other. 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 


NEGEO    COOK    STILL    A    SLAVE 


Will  Not  Allow  Granddaughter  to  Receive  Wages 
From   Old  Master. 

' '  I  suppose  I  am  the  one  woman  in  New  York 
who  is  not  bothered  with  the  servant  problem," 
said  a  Southerner  now  living  here.  "And  yet  I 
have  two  excellent  helpers.  My  cook  belonged  to 
my  grandmother  before  the  war  and  the  maid  is 
the  cook's  granddaughter.  The  maid  arrived  north 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  first  night  she  came 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  her  how  much  in 
wages  she  would  expect. 

"Her  grandmother  spoke  for  her.  'Look  here. 
Miss  Annie,'  said  Aunt  Hannah,  'dis  gal  ain'  gwine 
work  for  no  wages.  She  jes  gwine  work  and  work 
her  bes',  long's  dis  old  mammy's  alive.  Any  nigger 
can  go  an'  hire  herself  for  wages  to  white  folks, 
but  dis  gal  jes  gwine  work  like  me  an'  all  her 
f o '  parents.  You  can  give  her  her  does  and  somp  'n 
to  spen ',  but  she  ain '  no  common  nigger  any  more  'n 
I  is.' 

"Aunt  Hannah  never  has  consented  to  believe 
that  she  was  set  free  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation 
and  will  not  accept  wages.  But  I  didn't  think 
that  one  of  the  younger  generation  would  go  into 
service  on  the  same  basis." — New  York  Sun. 


IN    NEW    GXnNEA 


Fathers  Have  a  Safe  Way  of  Keeping  Daughters 
In  at  Night. 

Far  away  in  the  realm  of  New  Guinea,  the  par- 
ents send  their  daughters  to  bed  each  night  in  a 
little  house  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  when  the- 
girls  have  climbed  to  their  airy  chamber,  papa 
takes  away  the  ladder  and  retires  to  his  own- 
couch  with  the  restful  assurance  that  the  dear 
children  are  quite  safe.  Latchkeys  are  linknowa 
in  New  Guinea,  nor  is  any  New  Guinea  girl  ever 
seen  carrying  around  her  own  ladder. 

In  New  Guinea  they  haven't  heard  of  the  joke- 
about  the  stupid  young  man  who  stays  late,  nor 
are  they  at  all  familiar  with  that  excruciatingly 
clever  witticism  about  saving  the  gas. 

When  the  New  Guinea  papa  thinks  it  is  time  for- 
his  feminine  offspring  to  retire  he  comes  out  and 
quietly  remarks  "Climb."  And  then  the  feet  of 
the  maidens  lightly  press  the  ladder  rungs,  and  there 
is  a  soft  rustle  among  the  leaves,  and  the  branches 
sway  a  little,  and  presently  all  is  still.  And  the 
fond  father  takes  down  the  ladder  and  locks  it 
away  in  the  woodshed  and  disappears  within  his 
domicile. 

And  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  wind  rises,  and 
the  mysterious  voices  of  the  night  answer  one 
another  in  soft  and  wooing  tones. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


THE  OFFICE  BOY 


Showing  the   Influence   of   Hard   Beading  on  the 
Young. 

Our  office  boy  Jim  is  a  wise  person.  He  has  one 
of  those  "I'm  on"  expressions  on  his  face  and  an 
uncanny  way  of  interrupting  the  noise  of  the  office 
by  telling  you  the  batting  average  of  some  ball 
player,  or  how  Azelina  ran  in  the  last  race  at  New 
Orleans.     He  knows  every  policeman  on  the  force- 
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:iiul  can  tell  you  the  last  quotation  on  Copper  stocks. 
As  I  said,  Jim  is  a  "wise"  one. 

When  Mr.  Bings,  the  chief  clerk,  had  settled 
liirnself  at  his  desk  the  other  morning,  Jim,  who 
ii.rvously  hovered  about  his  chair  for  half  an 
lii.ur,  finally  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  leaning  his 
shoulder  carelessly  on  the  blotter  remarked  quietly: 

"You  was  down  to  the  ofiice  last  night." 

Mr.  Bings  was  not  accustomed  to  uncalled-for  re- 
marks on  the  part  of  employees  and  he  looked  up 
with  considerable  astonishment  at  the  fresh  young 
intruder.  He  met  an  exasperatingly  knowing  look 
in  the  boy's  eyes  and  was  put  out  by  it. 

"What  is  there  about  it  that  concerns  you?" 
Mr.  Bings  snapped,  quite  crustily. 

"And  you  had  your  wife  with  you,"  the  boy 
continued  unabashed;  "and  you  were  here  about 
8  o'clock?" 

Mr.  Bings  was  bound  to  see  the  conversation 
through,  for  the  entire  office  had  taken  a  consider- 
able interest  in  this  unusual  proceeding. 

"Well,  Jim,"  he  finally  said,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  and  glancing  at  the  youthful  detective 
with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume,  "I  was 
here  last  night,  my  wife  was  with  me,  and  it  was 
about  8  o'clock.  Now  that  I  have  acknowledged 
everything,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
inform  me  how  you  found  it  out.     Were  you  here?" 

Jim  looked  at  him  with  scornful  contempt. 

"Naw, "  was  his   only  answer. 

"How,  then,  do  you  know  all  about  it?"  Mr. 
Bings  was  seriously  interested  by  this  time. 

"That's  my  business,"  Jim  answered,  with  great 
importance,  and  he  walked  quietly  to  his  corner  of 
the  room  and  picked  up  his  book  from  the  chair. 

"Jim,  come  here,"  commanded  Mr.  Bings  sternly. 
He  felt  he  must  be  exonerated  of  suspicion  in  front 
of  the  office  force.  Jim  got  up  and  walked  calmly 
to  the  chief 's  desk,  carrying  the  book  opened  where 
he  had  just  found  his  place.  "You  have  laid  your- 
self open  to  discharge  for  impertinence,  and  T 
really  ought  to  make  you  put  on  your  hat  and  get 
out.  But  I'll  give  you  an  opportunity  to  set  your- 
self right.  I  demand  to  know  how  you  found  out 
that  my  wife  and  I  were  here  at  the  office  at  8 
o'clock   last   night." 

Jim's  face  was  wofully  near  a  sneer  as  he  looked 
over  the  chief  clerk,  and  he  half  turned  to  go  away 
before  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  answer. 
Tossing  his  book  on  the  desk,  he  squarred  himself 
firmly  on  his  feet  and  said: 

"Say,  didn't  you  never  read  Sherlock  Holmes?" 

"Well,  what  about  Sherlock  Holmes?"  Bings 
questioned  impatiently. 

Jim  fumbled  in  his  pockets  a  moment  and  then 
brought  forth  two  crumpled  papers.  He  laid  them 
on  the  desk,  the  sneer  on  his  face  becoming  ex- 
tremely patronizing. 

"Nothin',  only  here's  two  8  o'clock  transfers 
I  found  on  the  office  floor  this  morning." — Kansas 
City   Star. 


SOLDIEBS  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 


Swiss  Alpine  Troops  Bivouac  on  the  Very  Summit  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

Up  near  the  mountain  village  of  Andermatt  one 
emerges  from  a  pass  into  a  kind  of  "cirque,"  or 
level  plateau,  four  or  five  thousand  feet  high,  and 
surrounded  by  great  peaks,  many  of  them  over 
15,000  feet  high.  On  this  plateau  are  scattered  the 
barracks  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  troops,  and  in  every 
direction  one  sees  evidences  of  military  activity. 

Where  the  pass  closes  in  one  may  notice  a  pair 


of  enormous  steel  doors — open,  of  course,  but  which 
can  be  closed  at  a  few  moments'  notice.  Or,  again, 
hundreds  of  feet  high  up  on  a  precipice  one  may 
discover  with  a  glass  the  unobtrusive  muzzles  of 
six-inch  and  even  nine-inch  quick-firers,  mounted  on 
disappearing  platforms,  and  approached  through 
queer  little  caverns  in  the  rocks,  closed  with  little 
steel  doors. 

The  big  guns  are  provided  not  only  with  haul- 
ing gear,  but  with  special  crews,  who  drag  them  into 
position  inch  by  inch,  while  others  block  the  wheels 
with  great  beams  as  each  inch  is  gained,  so  that  the 
gun  may  not  roll  back  into  the  abyss,  killing  and 
maiming  men  on  its  way.  Many  of  these  guns 
are  mountain  howitzers  capable  of  what  artillery 
officers  call  "high-angle  fire" — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  capable  of  throwing  projectiles  over  a  peak 
in  such  a  way  as  to  drop  them  into  the  position  of 
an  enemy  who  considers  himself  secured  by  the 
enormous  buttresses  of  granite  which  encircle  him. 

The  plan  is  for  one  body  of  troops  with  their 
artillery  to  get  into  a  position  dominating  the 
enemy,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  these 
hardy  fellows,  with  their  smaller  guns,  to  bivouac 
on  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  side  of 
the  Jansen  observatory,  where,  after  a  brief  rest, 
they  are  marched  down  again  by  easy  stages,  for 
some  of  the  new  recruits  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears,  as  well  as  severe 
headaches  and  nausea,  owing  to  the  extreme  rare- 
faction of  the  air. 

Usually  the  officers  climb  in  advance,  taking  short 
cuts  with  the  guide,  and  they  are  also  attended  by 
several  signalers  provided  with  huge  kitelike  ar- 
rangements with  which  they  communicate  with  the 
officers  and  troops  down  below.  The  field  tele- 
phone is  also  used,  but  the  big  handwaved  kite 
signals  are  often  more  convenient  in  very  wild  and 
rugged  spots. — W.  G.  Fitzgerald  in  Harper's 
Weekly. 


WHERE  THE  BULLET  HIT 


A  Lawyer's  Difficulty  in  Getting  the  Important 
Information. 

Speaking  of  the  tribulations  of  the  cross  ex- 
aminer, Henry  Wollman  cites  this  experience: 

In  the  progress  of  a  murder  trial  near  Kansas 
City  he  wished  to  learn  from  a  witness  just  where 
the  bullet  struck  the  victim. 

"Where  was  this  man  shot?"  was  asked. 

"Right  here  in  this  town,"  replied  the  witness. 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  where  did  the  bullet  hit 
him?" 

"Near   Sixth   and   Wyoming   streets." 

"You  don't  understand  me.  Where  did  the  bul- 
let enter?" 

"It  came  in  the  window." 

"But  in  what  part  of  the  body  did  it  lodge?" 

"It  never  hit  his  body." 

"Well,  it  certainly  hit  him  somewhere — he  is 
dead." 

"Hit  him  in  the  head,"  said  the  witness. — New 
York    Times. 


SNORING    IN    CHURCH 


Two  Chattanoogans  Go  to  the  Workhouse  for  Dis- 
turbing   Public   Worship. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Charles  Shubert  has  gone 
to  the  workhouse  to  work  out  his  fine  of  $20  and 
costs  for  snoring  in  the  Whiteside  street  Baptist 
church. 

He   regards   the   punishment   as   too   severe,   but 
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declares  that  he  has  no  money  with  which  to  fight 
the  case  in  the  supreme  court. 

He  receives  a  credit  of  40  cents  a  day  for  his 
work,  and  it  will  require  more  than  three  months 
for  him  to  work  out  the  fine  and  costs.  Charles 
Shook,  who  was  fined  an  equal  amount  for  a  like 
offense,  is  also  serving  his  time. 

Shubert  had  knelt  down  to  pray  and  had  his 
arms  stretched  out  in  front  of  him  when  he  went 
to  sleep  and  began  snoring  loudly.  The  Bev.  B.  W. 
Austin  testified  in  the  trial  that  his  sermons  had 
been  interrupted  on  many  occasions  by  men  going 
to  sleep  and  snoring  so  loudly  that  he  could  not 
be  heard. 

J.  L.  Scott,  one  of  the  deacons,  acted  as  the 
prosecutor.  Judge  S.  D.  McBeynolds,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  in  the  criminal  court,  declared 
that  the  act  comes  within  the  offense  of  disturbing 
public  worship,  and  thinks  that  the  fine  adminis- 
tered by  the  jury  was  a  light  one.  The  congregation 
approves  of  the  strenuous  course  of  the  preacher  in 
preventing  the  house  of  worship  from  becoming  a 
place  of  slumber. — New  York  World. 

Kain  Out  West. 
The  current  isue  of  Out  West  opens  with  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  strange  vegetation  that  rises 
' '  When  Spring  Comes  to  the  Desert. ' '  But  ' '  spring 
in  the  desert  is  not  a  thing  of  calendar  nor  of 
precedent.  No  man  can  say  when,  or  even  where, 
it  will  come;  for  it  is  sometimes  as  much  a  matter 
of  locality  as  of  season.  It  depends  upon  what 
the  winter  has  brought,  and  that  may  be  (once  in 
a  decade)  long,  steady,  soaking  rains,  etc."  On 
another  page  of  the  magazine  is  "  A  Hopi  Prayer, ' ' 
by  Harrison  Conrad,  for  this  blessing  of  the 
showers: 
Eain!    rain! 

For   the    growing    grain. 

For    the    high    white    mesa,    the   pale    wide    plain! 
For  the  golds   that   fly, 
The  clouds  in  the  sky, 

Child  of  the  Snake  Woman,  run  with  our  cry! 
Rain !    rain 

For  the  thirsting  plain. 

For  the  sad,  pale  melon,  the  squash  and  the  grain! 
Our  prayer  in  your  breast. 
Go   forth   to   the   west, 

The  east,  south,  north,  with  your  soft  skin  pressed 
Down  hard  on  the  sand 
Of   our   dry,   harsh   land. 

That   the   gods   may  see   that   you  bear  the   brand 
Of  the  plant  and  the  seed; 
For  your  tongue   will   droop   and   your  breast   will 

bleed — 
Then  the   gods  will  know 
That  the  wind  should  blow 
The  black  clouds  up  from  the  far  below. 

— Washington    Post. 


Engine  Passed  Over  Baby  Between  Bails. 

Five-year-old  Truman  Piatt  sat  on  the  high  Canal 
street  trestle  recently  watching  the  whirlpools  in 
the  river.  A  Grand  Trunk  switch  engine  backing 
up  with  a  long  string  of  cars  ran  on  the  bridge  at 
high  speed.  When  the  engineer  first  saw  the  little 
figure  he  reversed  his  engine  and  shut  his  eyes 
so  as  not  to  witness  the  tragedy. 

Little  Truman  laughed  with  delight  at  the  ap- 
proaching train  and  lay  flat  down  between  the  rails, 
the  engine  passing  over  him.  When  dragged  out 
he  chuckled,  ' '  Nice  choo-choo  car. ' '  He  was  carried 
home  to  his  mother  without  a  scratch,  and  she 
fainted  away. — Detroit  Tribune. 


New  Yorkers  Not  Successful. 
One  of  the  new  hotels  just  opened  to  the  public 
has  an  office  staff  of  some  ten  men  or  more.  In 
this  lot  there  is  not  a  single  New  Yorker.  Every 
man  engaged  by  the  management  comes  from  some 
other  city,  and  most  of  them  are  from  the  west  or 
south.  The  proprietor  selected  them  with  no  other 
idea  than  to  get  the  most  efficient.  Most  of  them 
when  they  began  work  here  were  as  much  strangers 
as  the  guests  of  the  hotel.  The  manager  who  hired 
them  said  he  knew  no  reason  why  New  Yorkers 
should  not  be  successful  hotel  clerks,  although  the 
fact  remained  they  were  not. — New  York  Sun. 


Finds  Automobiles  in  the  Bible. 
St.  Paul. — "  'The  chariots  shall  race  in  the 
streets;  they  shall  jostle  one  against  another  in 
the  broad  ways;  they  shall  seem  like  torches;  they 
shall  run  like  the  lightnings.'  This  utterance  of 
Nahum,  chapter  li,  verse  4,  was  the  biblical  proph- 
ecy of  the  modern  automobile,"  declared  the  Eev. 
G.  L.  Morrill,  in  a  sermon  here,  directed  exclusively 
to  reckless  chauffeurs.— Indianapolis  News. 


The   Cost  of  It. 

Greening — "I  suppose  you  are  giving  your  son  » 
liberal  education." 

Browning — "Yes;  and  he's  giving  me  an  educa- 
tion in  liberality." — Chicago  News. 


Dalrymple. 

Who  sailed  across  from  Glasgow  town? 

Dalrymple. 
Who  is  an  expert  of  renown? 

Dalrymple. 
Who  came  to  tell  us  how  to  run 
The    city   tramways,   every   one. 
And  make  them  jdeld  a  lot  of  mon'f 

Dalrymple. 

Who  was  it  paled  and  shook  his  headt       <■ 

Dalrymple. 
Who  was  it  turned  away  and  fledt 

Dalrymple. 
Who  was  it  saw  in  bold  review. 
Chicago 's   officeholding   crew, 
And  cried,  "Hoot,  hoot,   'twill  never  do!" 
Dalrymple. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CORRECTION. 

Through  an  unfortunate  error,  the  article 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Pandex  on  "Unem- 
ployed Rich  Girls"  was  credited  to  the  Chica- 
go Record-Herald  instead  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

EDITOR. 
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Telephone  Black  4212 


G.  M.  R.OY 

MANUFACTURING 

Jeweler  and  Optician 


Dealer    in   Diamonds,   Watches,    Etc. 
Watch  and  Jewelry    Repairing  a    Specialty. 


211  Kearny  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RiilofeoiW  California 


TOASTE 


Something  new!  Makes 
delicious  toast.  Doesn't 
burn.  Under  saucepans 
prevents  food  scorching. 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepaid]  25c- 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re 
ceive  handsome  California 
souvenir  free! 


ACRuloaon 
Manfrs. 
Saivlhindsco, 


THE    WOMAN    BEAUTIFUL 


Brushing  the  hair  will  make  it  oily,  to  be 
sure,  but  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
hair  nice  and  clean.  By  brushing  every  night 
your  halo  is  kept  free  from  dust  and  dandruff. 
The  use  of  the  fine  comb  is  always  frowned 
upon,  since  it  disturbs  the  scalp  and  causes 
dandruff  to  form.  Every  night  apply  this 
tonic,  which  will  remove  the  oily  condition 
and  assist  the  hair  to  grow  thick  and  lovely: 
Forty  grains  of  resorcin,  one-half  ounce  of 
water,  one  ounce  of  witchhazel  and  one  ounce 
of  alcohol.  Rub  in  with  the  finger  tips. 


It  may  be  a  fact  that  our  grandmothers 
had  abundant  glory  crowns  and  did  not 
shampoo  their  hair  once  a  year.  Even  so, 
the  modern  woman  would  rather  have  a 
meager  topknot  and  have  it  clean  than  to 
revel  in  a  thick  mane  that  yearns  for  a  clean- 
ing. The  hair  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
every  fortnight  and  even  oftener  if  it  is 
subjected  to  very  much  dust.  If  eggs  are 
used  there  can  be  no  danger  of  making  the 
hair  harsh  and  unlovely.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  soft,  silky  and  fine. — Mme.  Qui  Vive 
in    Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 
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S  TRADE  •     A  MARK  # 

anitaire 

IRON  BEDS      $  2  TO  $25 


Qerm  and  Vermin  Proof 

Beds  should  be  in  every  home.  Health  Authori- 
ties, Physicians,  and  tnose  *ho  avoid  diseases 
endorse  and  urge  the  use  o(  snowy  white 

Sanitaire  Beds 

Made  in  a  laretf  variety  of  artistic  designs 
with  a  beautiful  sanitary,  hard  enaniel  finish. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book.  CDBE 

"Tells  HowtoArranfje  Your  BeJroom,"    rKCC 

MARION   IRON   AND   BRASS   BED    CO. 
005  Sanitaire  Ave.,  Marion.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  DOMESTIC  GARBAGE  BUHNER. 


is  a  device  which  is  attached  lo  ranges,  cook  stoves,  gas  stoves 
and  gasoline  stoves.  There  is  a  special  device  for  physicians 
There  is  positively  no  odor  with  this  in  operation.  This  burn 
er  will  fit  any  stove  or  range.  The  cost  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.     Write  for  Particulars. 


GEO. 


W.    ROSEKRANS,   Pacific    Coast 

713  James  Flood  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


Agent 
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CHARLES   MEINECKE&CO. 

<v_  A6CNT9    PACtrtC    COAST  ^^ 

^'*   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL._^^&J, 


FREE  BUS  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  TRAINS 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 


Hotel  Del  Mar 


HARRY  WATSON,  Prop. 

PACIFIC  GROVE,  CALIFORNIA 

RATES: 
$2   Per  day  and  upwards.    Weekly  |12  and    up- 
wards.    Monthly  $40  and  upwards.    Special  rates 
to  families.         : 


Commercial  Artists 

and  Engravers 

Letterheads,  Catalogue  Covers  and  Illnstrations, 
Booklets,  Posters,  Etc..  Etc.  The  higher  grade 
Copper  Hall-Tone  Work  a  Specialty.  Send  tor 
Sierra  Suggestions;  Mailed  Free.    :     :     t     ;    :    : 

SIERRA     PHOTO      ENGRAVING     CO.,      Inc. 

PHONE  MAIN  398 
324  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


The  One  Desire 
of  Every  Cripple 

Is  To  Be  Straight,  or  Perfect  In  Limb 
As  Other  People  Are. 


THIS  IS  THEIR  WISH  BY  DAY  AND  BY  NIGHT 


The  cripple  cannot  get  away  from  his  or  her 
deformity. 

It  is  ever  present. 

If  it  is  one  that  is  hid  from  view  or  is  covered, 
the  ignomy  to  the  mind  is  not  quite  so  hard  to  bear, 
but  if  it  is  a  glaring  deformity,  or  hideous  in  its 
aspect,  then  the  chagrin  to  the  mind  is  cringing. 

No  one  can  know  the  whipped  feelings  of  the 
cripple  over  his  or  her  outward  deformity.  It  con- 
stantly attracts  public  attention  to  their  personality, 
which  naturally  makes  them  over-sensitive,  and  at 
times  this  affliction  seems  really  more  than  they 
can  bear.  Many  would  give  the  world,  if  they 
had  it,  could  their  deformity  be  removed.        < 

Few,  very  few  cripples  suffer  pain.  It  is  the 
anguish  of  the  mind  over  their  deformity,  which 
is  tenfold  worse  than  any  bodily  pain — mental  suf- 
fering. 

Money,  the  reckoning  of  dollars  and  cents,  can- 
not measure  the  value  of  completely  and  perfectly 
righting  the  wrong  of  a  cripple  and  making  that 
cripple  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Money,  gratitude  and  praise,  all  combined,  cannot 
fully  repay  such  a  grand  and  noble  service. 

This  is  the  exalted  work  of  The  Arons  Bone 
Setting  Institute,  725  Fifth  avenue,  San  Bafael, 
Cal.,  incorporated  under  the  state  laws  of  Califor- 
nia, whose  fame  is  as  broad  as  this  continent  for 
the  seeming  miraculous  cure  of  cripples  with  bare 
hands,  and  that  without  the  least  pain  to  the 
patient. 

Completely  and  perfectly  righting  the  wrongs  of 
cripples,  in  every  way  crippled.  Many  of  them 
crippled  a  lifetime — born  cripples. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  The  Arons  Bone  Setting 
Institute  is  crowded  with  patients  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada  f 

Write  or  wire  the  Institute  before  coming  as  all 
time  is  made  by  appointment. 


g~    '     or  T»{ 

I  UNivf-Rsirv 
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ThefPecommended 
choob  fl«rf(ollegej 


-'-'^^-■"■- 


American  Conservatory ; 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239    to    253    Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    III. 
The   Leading   School   of   Music 
and  Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11. 
1905.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


i 


The  Lyceum 


'^^ 


Gem  City 
Business  College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping,  etc.  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

D.  L.    Musselman,   Pres't., 
Box  98   Quincy,  111. 


Smi 


San 


An  accredited  Pre- 
aratory     school   for 
the    University, 
Law     and     Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,   1905. 
L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D. 

Principal. 
Phelan     BIdg., 
Francisco,  Cal. 


The] 

Paul  Gerson 

School  of  Acting 

The  largest  institution  de- 
voted exclusively  to  dra- 
matic learning  in  Amer- 
ica. POSITIONS  GUAR- 
ANTEED. Pupils  may 
enter  any  time.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

Native  Sons'  Bid., 
San     Francisco. 


Consecutive    Management   for 
Seventy    Years. 

Riverview  Academy 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.    T. 
Instruction      Thorough,      Life 

Sane,    Equipment    Modern. 

Military    Discipline    under    oflB- 

cer     detailed     by     Secretary     of 

War. 

School    Opens   September  20 

Catalogue   Address : 

JOSEPH     B.    BISBEE,    A.    M. 


AAA A A A A 

Mercersburg 
Academy 


s 


FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
Interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  In  pupils  lofty  Ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.    Mann    Irvine,   Ph.   D., 
President, 
Mercersburg,   Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatorj 
school  and  home.  Improvement  in  vigor  and  man 
Ilness  specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev 
John    H.    Ely,   A.    M.,    Regent. 


\ 


Snell  Seminary 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 
2721  Channlng  Way 
For  Girls.  University  preparation 
and  Academic  courses.  Music,  Art 
Elocution.  Location  beautiful.  Out- 
loor  life,  athletics.  26th  year.  For 
catalogue  address  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson  or  Miss  Mary  E.  Snell,, 
Principals. 


Lawrence  Academy 

Groton,    Massachusetts 

Limited  schools  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college  and  technical  schools. 
$500.      No    extras. 

H.  ■  H.    C.    BINGHAM, 
Principal. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Biveiside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Reopens  October  third. 
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D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Banquet  and  Wedding                                                                           Stage  Office  Independence  Lake 
Suppers  Specialties                                                                                      Open  Day  and  Night 

lAHOE  CAFE 

C.  W.  De  Long,  Prop. 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  Enroute  to  Lake  Resorts 

Steaks,  Chops,  Fish  and  Game,  at  all  hours                                            Front  Street,  Truckee,  Cal. 

THE 

TRUGKEE 

REPUBLICAN 

A  Home  Paper 

Adolph  &  Blood 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

.  Local  and  Long  Distance 
Public  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

Leading 
Druggist 

"ViWIIliilliil-                        TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

|-|ICTUEESQUELY  situated 
1—'  in  the   mountains   in   the 
•*•          eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is   the   town   of    Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries    of   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.     In  addition  it  is  one 
of  the  prominent   divisions  of 
the  Southern   Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,     prominent      among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated     Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    the     State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

Read 
The  Truckee   Republican 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG  STORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Estate.  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Truckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Dealers  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through- 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  FRAS7.INI 

Dealenin 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit[and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                         TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 
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AND  FARM    AND    IRRIGATION    AGE 

Coniolidatcd   August    I,    1903 

THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Particularly  Attractive 


Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Typographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers. 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 


Monthly:  $1  Per  Year.     Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Write  for  Terms 
Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  Superior  Investment 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

320    Sansome    Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 
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D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Banquet  and  Wedding                                                                           Stage  Office  Independence  Lake 
Supper*  Specialties                                                                                      Open  Day  and  Nitjht 

TAHOE  CAFE 

C.  W.  De  Long.  Prop. 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  Enroute  to  Lake  Resorts 

Steaks,  Chops,  Fish  and  Game,  at  all  hours                                            Front  Street,  Truckee.  Gal. 

THE 

TRUCKEE 

REPUBLICAN 

A  Home  Paper 

Adolph  &  Blood 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

.  Local  and  Long  DisUnce 
PubUc  TelepkoK  Office 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

Leadins 
Drusgut 

TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

IRUCKFF, 

California 

|-jICTUEESQUELY  situated 
1—'  in  the   mountains   in   the 
■■•          eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is   the   town   of   Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries   of   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.     In  addition   it   is   one 
of  the  prominent  divisions  of 
the   Southern   Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,     prominent      among 
which  is  Conner  Lake,  named 
after     the      ill-fated      Conner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    the     State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

Read 
The   Truckee   Republican 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG 51 ORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Euale,  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Truckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Deakn  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  FRAN7IM 

Dealen  lo 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit[and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                                TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 
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Orchard  and  Farm 

AND  FARM    AND    IRRIGATION    AGE 

ConscJidated   August    1 ,    1 903 

THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Particularly  Attractive 


Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Typographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers. 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 


Monthly:  $1  Per  Year.     Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Write  for  Terms 
Inducements  to  Agents  Everyvs^here. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  Superior  Investment 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

320    Sansome   Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 
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HOW 

A 
FEW 

DOLLARS 

CAN 

MAKE 

A 

FORTUNE 


Write  for  Booklet. 
Sent  FBEE  Upon  Bequest. 


Address: 

"AURIC 


»» 


325  Abington  Building, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


r<\ 


Iff 


ALL 


AMERICA 


.50 


00. 


5H0E 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Aftor 
Lait 


The  illustration 
it  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
thn  lit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "ALL  AMERICA  Shoes" 
when  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  yeari,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190^18  convincing  proof  ofthe 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our   shoes.     If 
you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask  J 
for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 
for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  ®  Hutchins.  inc. 


(Shoemakers  since  186$) 

5  High  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WISS 

SHEARS 


are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best — will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silks — and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
making,  from  the  rough  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Shows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  all  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  handle  dress- 
makers' shears.  .  Test  them  thirty  days,  and  If  not 
folly  latljfled.  return  them  and  get  your  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO..  E.(abli.hed  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  you  dont  see  this  '.*V.°'/  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


Macle  =  to  =  Orcler 

Suits  $12.50 

Nothing   Ready  =  Made 

Giiaranlced  to  fit  and  please  you.  You  take  no  risk. 
You  simply  aliow  us  to  prove  how  inuch  belter  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  your  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5  Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 
give  us  your  first 
order,    we     will 
give  you  a  pair 
of$5AU-Wool 
Trousers  Free 
with    your    first 
suit  order,  provid* 
infj   you.    write    to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 
Sampleaof  ourelega 
S13.50,S16,  $18and 
$20  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suits.each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We    hereby    agree   to 
give   you  5   days   to   ex- 
amine    and     try    on    the 
garments  in  your  own 
home,  with   the    distinct 
agreement   to    refund    the 
cniire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the   garments  to  us,   if    unsatis- 
factory.   Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
Stfperb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool   suiting  samples  free»  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress   you    and    the    dollars   yon 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of  us 
and  getting  a  pair  oT  $5  all- 
wool   trousers  absolutely 
free. 
Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tanors,20l  Atoses  Building,  Chicago 

Keferencrs:  Anyone ofour900,000  Customers  orllie Milwaukee 
Ave.  State  Uaiik.  Cliicago.    Capital  Stock,  $450,000.00. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owea  T.  Koses  &  Co.,  201  Moses  Bid;.,  ChicaETO. 

Gentlemen  :  —  V\cdiSC  send  mc  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  yo^r  free  trousers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  about  $ 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 


I  Address-. 


RST 


i 


Chocolates 
atib 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

•j5?^  Po^  *"'*  where  the  best  ia  told. 

ftAam 


Instantikneous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STEPMEJiF.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 

1S16  Cheatnot  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Established  1842 
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Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE    COMPANY.     OF    BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hayward  Bldg.,San  Francisco 

BOOLE,  SLOAN  &  CO.,  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LASALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'l.Agt.  C.R.STREET,  Ass't.Gen'I.Agt, 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526  California  Street,  San   Francisco 


Guaranteed  capital  and  surplus  ..$2,500,098.42 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash  . .  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,    June    30,    1905 37,738,672.17 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

John  Lloyd,   President;  Daniel  Meyer.  1st  Vice- 
President;   Emil  Rohte,   2nd  Vice-President; 
Igrn.  Stelnhart,  I.  N.  VS^alter,  N.  Ohlandt. 
J.   W.   Van  Bergen,   P.   Tillman,   Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse. 


A.    H.    R.    Schmidt,    Cashier;    Wm.    Herrmann, 
Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Secretary;  A.  H. 
Muller,    Asst.    Secretary;    "W.    S.    Good- 
fellow,,    General    Attorney. 


J.  H.  Papina 


P.  Campini 


Papina  ®.  Campini 

Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J.  Rusconi.    Establ- 
iislied  1879.  


SAW  FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF    ALL     DESCRIPTIONS 

For  sale  at  tile  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butciiers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmaiisliip  guaranteed.  Orders  from  country 
promptly  attended  to. 


1605    MISSION    STREET 


Residence.  311  Teiitli  Street. 


San  Francisco 


purip  piTCO    California,    Oregon, 
bllLHr  nHICO   Washington,  Colorado 

We    .secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods    either    to    or   from    the   above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.  6201^   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.    355    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

P.  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Please  mention  this  paper  when  you 
answer   any   of  these   advertisements. 


iMitclieirs  pariTituirc] 

mmm 


MITCHELI/S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOG  No.  72 

will  help  you  obtain  FURNITURE  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Its 
312  pages  contain  over  1000  photographic  reproductions  of 
pieces  to  be  seen  in  their  immense  warerooms.  It  covers  every 
subject  of  household  and  business  furniture.  LIBERAL  FAC- 
TORY DISCOUNTS  will  be  given  from  the  list  prices  in  the  book. 
Write  AT  ONCE  for  this  guide.  Each  catalog  costs  over 
$1.50.  but  will  be  sent  to  PROSPECTIVE  BUYERS  on  receipt 
of  25c.    Address 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co.,  Dept.  H..  Cincinnati,  0. 


69Ycars  of 


mmiTii^ 


,      THE 
"WHITEST" 


TRADE  ^^,     ,      -  -» 

MARK      COLLAR 


MADE 


LINEN 

EACH 


Royal- 27 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  WONT 
SUPPLY  YOU,  WRITE  US 
EMIGH  &  STRAUB-Dcpt  C.C.TROY.N.Y 
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CLICQUOTCHAMPAGNE 


"The   Coivivoisseur's    Choice" 

The    GENUINE,  imported    direct   from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


"They  slip  down  the  throat  like  a 
sort  of  soluble  duchesse  satin." 

Wrote  Eve  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  five  years  ago,  of 
that  purest  and  daintiest  of  sweets, 

Adirondack 
Maple  Cream  Bonbons 

Other  candies,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive, 
gain  smoothness  of  taste  by  the  use  of  glucose— which  can 
hardly  be  recommended  upon  the  ground  of  whoiesome- 
ness.  The  satiny  smoothness  of  Maple  Creams  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  pure  cream.  Maple  Creams  are  made  from 
first  run  maple  sugar,  cream,  and  Burnett's  Vanilla— noth- 
ing else— no  flavoring,  smoothing,  or  coloring  mixtures. 
They  are  pure,  wholesome,  and  delicious. 

Adnondack  Maple  Creams  are  sold  by  the 
best  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fine  grocers,  druggists,  and  candy  stores  will 
procuie  them  for  you,  or  I  will  mail  a  sample  in 
a  little  birch-bark  box,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Regular  sizes,  15,  25.  40,  50,  and  80  cents. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

Sole  Matmfacturer 

£ssex-on-Lake  Cha.n\plain,  N.  Y. 

REISS&- BRADY,  N.  Y.  SALES  AGENTS 


A  PERFECT  FIGURE  GUARANTEED 

To  every  lady  who  wears  a 

Sahlin  Perfect  Form  a  Corset  Combined 

Ladies  wlio  liave  worn  this  garment  are 
anxious  to  testify  to  its  merits.  The  ilUis- 
trations  tell  what  space  <loes  not  allow  us 
to  print:.  The  Back  View  shows  the  man- 
ner of  adjustiiieiit;  try  the  position.  It  will 
niiturally  throw  your  cliest  forward, 
shoulders  back  and  cause  yoti  to  stand 
e?ect — thus  liroadening  the  chest,  A, 
expanding  the  lungs  and  strength-         -^'-j 

ening  the 

heart  and 

stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Ask  your   liKALER  for 

SAHLIN 

It  is  your  protection  against  un- 
satisfactory substitutes.  The  name 
on   every  garment.    If  he  cannot 
supply  you  order  direct.     Every 
garment  is  guaranteed .  Two  styles, 
Highand  Low  bust.  MadeinCorsel 
Satteen,WIiite,  Drab  or  HIack, also 
White    Summer    Netting.     Best 
Grade.  $1.50;  Medium.  $1.00. 
Postage  Prepaid.     Give   bust   and 
waist  measure  and  length  of  waist  from 
armpit  to  waist  line.     Write   to-day 
for  Fashion  Catalog.    FREE. 
THE  SAHLIN  CO. 
1322  Wabash  Ave.,         Cbicafl^ 


/XtaJliA 


'Carter  TOP  hose 


For  Women 

Require  no  mending  ;-  4-ply 
where  most  wear  comes — toe, 
heel,  and  sole,  at  back  where 
shoes  rub;  and  at  top, completely 
preventing:  tearing  of  the  hose  by 
the  garter  clasp.     Four  times  the 
wear  of  ordinary  liose.    Closely 
knit,  extra  elastic  welt,  shapely, 
comfortable,  economical. 

3  pairs  for  50c  i 

In  Black,Tan,  Blue,  Gray,     *t>  J 
—  all  fast,  sanitary   colors. 
Sizes  ff!^  to  10. 

Vitality  Hose  for  men— The 
Sock  With  Life  — reinforced 
toe,  heel,  sole  and  back— Same 
colors  as  women's. 

1  f  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct  from  factory, 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

VITALITY  HOSIERY  COMPANY  < 

J  644  Mascher  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RRECKLES 
RE  AAOWED 

We  can  positively  remove 
any  case  of  I-reckles  with 

Stillman's  Freckle  Cre?m 

hhisis  a  strong  assertion.butwewjii 
refund  your  money  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  remedyis  prepared  forthisone 
ailment.  Write  for  particulars. 
STlLr,3lAN  KRECKI.E  CREAM  CO. 
Iltfpt.  "I»."  Amonu  UK 
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GOR.HAM    SILVER 

EVERY    RESPONSIBLE    JEWELER    KEEPS    IT 


Gorham  Silver  is  admittedly 
superior  to  ordinary  silverware, 
but  it  is  fallacious  to  suppose  it 
is  necessarily  more  expensive. 
The  contrary  is  true. 

Paradoxical  but  obvious.  For 
three  generations  the  Gorham 
Company  has  striven  to  lower 
the  cost,  while  improving  the 
quality  of  its  silver. 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  prices  of  Gor- 
ham Tea  Services,  (for  nowhere  can  a  great- 
er variety  of  Style  be  found),  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  are  as  honestly  and 
artistically  fashioned  as  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly.  :::::: 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths 

Broadwacy   and   Nineteenth   Streets,    New   York 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  know 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,    pure    clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  J',°tl.*. 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  «""Si.e. 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90 at  our  expeme  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "Rolled  Reveries"  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades ;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  mlll^s- 

35  Jarris  Street.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


A  garment  knitted  or  crocheted  of 
The  "Fldsher"  Yarns  will  stand  the  test 
of  wear  and  wash. 

The  "Edsher"  Yams  are  uni- 
form, lofty  and  elastic.  They  are 
dyed  in  a  full  line  of  beautiful  colors 
—  from  the  deep  rich  shades  used  for 
afghans,  etc.,  to  the  light,  delicate 
tints  for  children's  garments. 

If  you  use  Thc  "Fleishcr"  Yarns 

you  can  be  sure  that  the  working 
will  be  a  pleasure  and  the  finished 
garment  satisfactory. 

Every  sktin  bears  0k  "FLEISHER" 
trade-mark  ticket. 


Knitting  Worsted 
Dresden  Saxony 
Shetland  Floss 
Cashmere  Yarn 
Pamela  Shetland 


Germantown  Zephyr 
Spitnish  Worsted 
Ice  Wool 
Shetland  Zephyr 
Spiral  Yarn 


Your  dealer  should  carry  them. 

frie  iooilrl,  "^  SHORT  TALK  ABOUT 
YAJiASt"  ruailed  upon  request. 

"FI.EISHER'S  KNITTING  AND  CRO- 
CHKTING  MANUAL"  mailed  for  four 
tickets  from  Thc  "  Kleisher"  Yarns  and  3  cents 
for  postaKe.  It  contains  directions  for  making 
all  the  new  style  and  staple  garments. 

S.B.&B.W.FLEISHER 

Department  "M,"  PHILADELPHIA 
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s>6«  "LIRLY"  ?S\f5g 

A.handsome  and  thoroughly  reliable  Trunk.  The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.  We  use 
•"{,'r  the  bestmatenal,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen. 
This  Trunk  IS  the  latest  product  of  the"  Likly"  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  prmciple,_  involving  a  unique  method  of  interior  re.inforcing,  which  guarantees  creat 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  300 

TKo  Lightest  TrtxnK  in  tKe  'World 


[  ItOCHESTER. 

N[W    YOLK 


Sold  by  most  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered 
fr.om  our  factory. 

Write  forCatalog-ue  H  ofhigh-grade  Trunks,  Hags  and 
buuCaseswith  the  "I.ikly"  features.  They  are  differ- 
ent. Our  line  is  varied,  complete  andN,eomprehensive, 


HOC  HESTER.  I"*""" 


THIS  TRADE-MASK  OM  EACH  PIECE 


THIS  TRADE-MARK  OX  EACtl  P1BC& 


Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there.     It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  Xrr  Rocking  Chair 

It  responds  to  every  motion  of   the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired   nerves  and  muscles,   and   permits  the  perfect 
relaxation   so  vitally  essential    after   a   hard  day's  work.    You'll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 

can  be.  And  this  wopderful  convolute  spring  (patented) 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  make-up  of  a  royally  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak,  carefully  kiln-dried  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  beintr 
carefully  Inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
filling  is  the  best  Imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  is  assem- 
bled into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
making  good  chairs  all  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 
for  Nothing 

and  if  it  isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever  sat  in — and  a  better-  chair 
other  ways — send  It  right  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  the  details.  For  your  body's 
sake,  do  it  NOW. 

A.  W,  Schram  &  Sons 

Company 

122  Marion  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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^eS^o 


Fresh  Meats 

Beef 
Mutton 
Pork 
Belgian  Hare 

Cured  Meats 

Ham 

Bacon 

Sausages 

Beef 

Tongues 

Salt  Meats 


Chickens 

Geese 

Ducks 

Squabs 

Turkeys 


The  California  market,  Cali- 
fornia to  Pine  Sts.,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery  Sts.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  market  operating 
under  one  roof  in  the  State. 
It  also  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  Its  doors 
are  never  closed.  The  fresh 
air  circulates  throughout  its 
entire  space  day  and  night  re- 
moving all  foul  odors  that  can 
easily  collect  in  a  public  mar- 
ket where  the  ventilation  is 
not  most  carefully  considered. 
The  floors  within  this  market 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  house- 
wife's parlor.  The  most  ele- 
gantly gowned  woman  can 
walk  with  impunity  through 
its  entire  length  and  breadth 
and  have  no  fear  of  soiling 
her  attire.  There  is  no  article 
of  food  that  can  not  be  found 
in  this  great  food  emporium. 
After  the  wife  and  husband 
have  completed  their  market- 
ing they  may  be  refreshed  with 
as  dainty  a  lunch  within  the 
market  as  can  be  found  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  fin- 
est brands  of  cigars  an,d  liquors 
are  found  under  this  roof. 


Fruits 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Grape-Fruit 

Plums 

Apricots 

Apples 

Figs 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Melons 

Bananas 

Limes 

Strawberries 

Raspberries 


Canned  Goods 

Olive  Oil 

Salad  Oil 

Maple  Syrup 

Sardines 

French  Peas 

Mushrooms 

Tongue 

Chicken 

Ham 

Mustard 


Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Beans 

Garlic 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Egg-plants 

Peas 

Radishes 


RESTAURANd 
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THE  TRIP  OF  THE  YEAR 


The  Southern  Pacific  is  now  selling  round  trip 
Excursion  Tickets  to 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


The  route  is  via  Ogden,  thence  to  Monida,  through  the  Park 
by  Concord  Coach  to  Gardiner  (spending  several  days  among  the 
geysers  and  other  wonders),  thence  over  the  Northern  Pacific  through 
Spokane  and  down  the  Columbia  river  to  Portland,  retuming  via  the 
famous  Shasta  Route,  or  vice  versa. 

$65  ROUND  TRIP 

Allowing  stop-overs  within  90-day  limit.  This  will  enable  you  to 
visit  the  Portland  Lewis  &  Clarke  Exposjtion. 

The  route  taken  is  through  magnificent  scenery,  and  the  best  of 
service  is  given  both  by  rail  and  stage.  Make  your  plans  now,  and 
get  full  information  from  agents. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


San  Francisco  Offices 

613  Market  St. 


Oakland  Office 

1  2  San  Pablo  Avenue 
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WHEN  GOING  EAST 


TRAVEL  VIA 


stop  at  Portland  and  Visit 

LEWIS  &  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 

June  1st  to  October  15th 

Stop  at  Livingston  and  visit 

YELLOWSTONE     PARK 

June  1st  to  Sept.  20th. 


Oall)  Trans-Continental  Trains 
3 


On  all  tickets  reading  via 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  a 
stopover,  not  to  exceed  ten 
days  will  be  allowed  at 
Portland  to  allow  passen- 
gers to  visit  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition.    ;:    ::    :: 


Fine  Scenery    Elegant  Trains    Good  Service 


KOR    RATES   AND    LITKRATURE   SEE 

C.  E.  JOHNSOI,  Traveling  Pass,  tgt.,  125  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen.  Agt.,  647  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT 

^  The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to  Union 
Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco  1  1  a.  m.,  arrives 
Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route— SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC  and   the     ::::::::::::     : 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.PAUL 

RAILWAYS 

It  is   worth    your   while   to   write   to-day   for 
rates     and     reservations     East     via    this    line 


C.  L.  CANFIELD,  General  Agent,  635   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
E.K.  GARRISON,  Traveling  Pas.  Agt.,  303  So.  Spring  St.Los  Angeles 
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CO-OPERATIVE 


BANKS 


ARE  PILLARS 


OF    STRENGTH 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

IN  WHICH  THEY 

HAVE  SAVED  OVER 

TEN   BILLIONS 

OF  DOLLARS, 

AND 

THROUGH  WHICH 

MILLIONS 

OF  HOMES 
HAVE  BEEN  BUILT. 


I 


I 


CONTINENTAL    | 


Building  and   Loan  Ass'n.   I 


WORKING  CAPITAL,  SI7,000,0001o| 


301       California      Street,      San       Francisco,       California. 


n-   \T/AcuiM/^xnM  nrinnc    p^.^^^ 


r.AI  VIM  M..NIAR     An»r».. 


M/i.     rORRIN     <i.^.t.,v  .n^  r...n.r>i:M>n«ii>K' 


A  Silver  Butterdish 

OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


WITH     TWO     BOXES     OF 

PURO 

to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

109      KNORR      STREET;^      PHILADELPHIA 


t 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 

303-3I9    NORTH    AVENUE 
20,     LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 


..i««^' 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  Ollas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for    Latest '  Illustrated    Catalogue. 


Vacation  m 

Is  now  ready  for  distribution 


"Vacation"  is  issued  annually 


-BY  THE— 


California 
Nortiiwestern  R'y 

The  Picturesque  Route  of  California 


and  is  the  standard  publication  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  information  regarding 


Mineral  Springs  Resorts, 
Country  Homes  and  Farms 
where  Summer  Boarders  are 
taken,  Select  Camping  Spots 

This  year's  edition  "Vacation  1905'" 
contains  over  150  pages,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, and  is  complete  in  its  de- 
tailed information  as  .  to  location, 
accommodations,  attractions,  etc.,  with 
terms  from   $7.00  per  week  up. 


To  be  had  at  Ticket  Offices,  650  Market   Street    (Chronicle 
Building),  and  Tiburon  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street;  Gen- 
eral Office,  Mutual  Life  Building,  comer  of  Sansome 
and  California  Streets,  San  Fiancisco. 


Applications   by   Mail   will 
receive   immediate   response 


Jas.  Agler 
Gen' I  Manager. 


R.  X.  Ryan, 
Gen' I  Pass'r  Agent. 


r 


i4 
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Policy-Holders 


Are    More    Interested    Today   Than    Ever 

Before  in  the  Legal  Organization  of 

•Life  Insurance  Companies. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SECTION  3,  ARTICLE  12. 

Provides   that   each   stockholder   be   individually   and   personally   liable   pro   rata   for    ALL 
DEBTS  and  LIABILITIES  contracted  or  incurred  during  the  time  he  was  a  stockholder. 

It    also    provides    that    the   Directors    shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  ALL  moneys 
embezzled  or'  MISAPPEOPRIATED  by  the  officers. 

Section  10  of  the  ' '  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
for  the  insurance  of  life  and  health  and  against  accidents,"  further  extends  the  LIABILITY 
of  stockholders. 
■'.'•■  TTTP.  PACIFIC  MTJTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  is  the 
OjjJjY  Company  in  the  United  States  organized  under  such  stringent  laws,  and  there  is  no 
other  Life  iHsuranee  Company  transacting  business  in  America  whose  policy-holders,  by  legal 
enactment,  are  so  safeguarded.  ( 

V  '  Notwithstanding  the  liability  of  stockholders,  they  receive  no  profit  from  the  premium 
payments  made  by  participating  policy-holders,  but  every  dollar  paid  into  the  company  by  the 
latter,  with  the  accumulations  thereon,  is  applied  *or  their  benefit. 

Following  are  the   Directors   of  The   Pacific    Mutual.      They    are    all    stockholders    of    the 
Company  and  also  policy-holders: 

WAKEFIELD   BAKER Baker  &  Hamilton 

JAMES    CAEOLAN Retired  Merchant 

W.  R.  CLUNESS Medical  Director 

W.  H.   CROCKER President  Crocker- Woolworth  National  Bank 

HENRY  J.  CROCKER Capitalist 

,D.  W.  EARL Forwarding  and  Commission  Merchant 

M.   R.   HIGGINS Second  Vice-President 

JAMES  IRVINE Capitalist 

M.   B.   KELLOGG Attomey-at-Law 

HUGH  M.  LA  KUE Capitalist 

P.   N.   LILIENTHAL Manager  Anglo-Califomian  Bank,  Ltd. 

GEORGE.  A.  MOORE President  of  the  Company 

GEORGE  W.  SCOTT Vice-President,  (Scott  &  Van  Arsdale) 

HENRY  T.  SCOTT Union  Iron  Works 

WM.  R.  SHERWOOD ....  Sherwood  &  Sherwood 

THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

S.  M.  MARKS.  Secretoiy  COMl     AN   1  ^^^   ^   MOORE.  Prcideni 

Assets.  $7,650,000  Surplus.  $897,000 

.  ,..\    .  HOME  OFFICE.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


FOR  SEPXEMRER. 


WW., 
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Cheerful  Chauncey — "It  will  blow  over" 

— Washington  Post. 


>VRXHUR   1.  STREET,  EDITOR 
THE  CALKINS    ne:wsf»a.f»e:i»    syndicate,   F»i- 


SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser   and    most    harmless    antiseptic. 

Write  for    our    free    illustrated    booklet    "Borax   in   the   Home." 

PACIFIC  BORAX  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,CaI. 


KNABE 

PIANOS 

^  The  wonderful  Knabe  Piano  em- 
braces every  quality  characteristic 
of  a  faultless  instrument. 

^  The  tone,  the  workmanship,  the 
finish,  have  a  permanent  excellence 
that  is  the  result  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century  of  intelligent  industry. 

^  A  system  of  payment  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily arranged. 

Call  or  Write 

WILEY    B.    ALLEN    COMPANY 
931-933    Market    Street 

NEAR    MASON 
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Lick  House.. 

G.  W.  KINGSBURY 
Lessee  and  Manager 

The  only  fireproof  hotel 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  only  strictly  Euro- 
pean plan  hotel  in  San 
t'rancisco. 

Modern  in  every  respect 
— newly  furnished  through- 
out. Special  accomodations 
for  traveling  men.  Head- 
quarters for  mining  men. 
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Lessee  aiidjManager 


If  you  desire  to  meet  tiie 
mining  men  of  the  west 
you'll  find  them  here. 
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THE  ADVERTISER'S  RECIPE 


You  have  decided  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  mag£i- 
zine  advertising.  You  desire  to  spend  your  money  where 
you  will  get  the  greatest  returns.  You  have  no  funds  to 
throw  at  feathered  animals.  It  is  not  wase  to  enter  maga- 
zines where  you  will  be  simply  duplicating  your  readers 
over  and  over.  All  the  mageizines  of  the  world  are  before 
you.  You  want  some  magazine  that  is  primarily  a  home 
periodical. 

Direction!  Select  the  one  having  the  greatest 
known    circulation. 

You  desire  a  story  magazine — be  it  historical,  sociol- 
ogical, fiction  or  whatever  its  nature. 

OireCtlOni  Select  the  one  having  the  greatest 
known    circulation. 

Should  you  desire  a  sporting  magazine,  a  magazine  of 
country  life,  a  fashion  magazine,  a  musical  magazine  or  any 
other  technical  periodical  you  wall  find  a  large  list  to 
choose  from. 

Direction!     Select  the  one  having  the   greatest 

known    circulation. 

From  any  and  all  of  the  above  lists  you  will  have  to 
make  a  choice.  However,  we  now  name  a  list  that  in- 
cludes but  one  magazine.  There  is  no  other  published  iii 
the  world  that  covers  its  field.  It  is  a  newspaper  magazine. 
It  contains  the  best  things  from  all  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers of  the  world  for  each  month.  Its  July  issue  sold  over 
30,000  copies. 

Direction!     Advertise    in 
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SEPTEMBER,  1905 


Vol.2.    No.  3 


RESORTING  TO  THE  PRESS 


By  the  Editor 


When  Mr.  Lawson,  finding  the  pages  and 
limitations  of  a  monthly  magazine  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  which  he  had  set 
forth  to  achieve,  resorted  to  the  liberal  and 
costly  use  of  advertising  space  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  he  fixed  a  precedent  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  its  end  of  followers  and  dis- 
ciples in  the  present  or  next  generation.  By 
the  force  of  his  example  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  strategy,  the  press  has  been 
made  an  organ  of  business,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  hereafter  no  comprehensive 
undertakings  in  the  commercial  or  financial 
marts  will  be  conducted  without  its  aid  and 
its  formal  and  definite  incorporation  into 
the  regular  channels  of  mercantile  calcula- 
tion. 

Not  that  the  use  of  the  press  for  gaining 
Sttonetary  ends  is  strange  to  men  of  business, 
nor  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  the  first  to  apprise 
financial  leaders  of  its  vast  power.  But  that 
^^since  the  extraordinary  effectiveness  of  his 
^■fiwspaper  and  magazine  campaign  was  made 
^Raanifest,  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
^Hbress  has  extended  from  mere  occasional 
^Hmd  opportunistic  use  to  as  broad,  syste- 
^niatic,  and  open  application  as  that  employed 
by  Mr.  Lawson  himself.  Practically  every 
an  of  prominence  in  corporation  affairs  and 
every  corporation  having  wide  enough  scope 
to  justify  so  doing,  now  employs  a  "press 


agent, ' '  exactly  as  does  a  theatre ;  in  some 
instances  maintaining  a  staff  of  assistants, 
and  in  all  cases  paying  abundant  and  hand- 
some emolument  for  the  servce  rendered.  The 
agent  is  technically  denominated  a  "public- 
ity representative,"  and  his  function  is  to 
impress  the  public  favorably  with  the  enter- 
prises of  his  employer  and  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  contrary  impression  as  to 


PEIDE   AFTEE   A  FALL.— Washington  Post. 
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the  enterprises  of  his  employer's  competi- 
tors. 

In  other  words,  the  conveyance  of  busi- 
ness news  to  the  public,  albet  the  news  may 
be  perverted  and  colored  for  specific  pur- 
poses, is  made  a  part  of  the  operation  of 
trade.  Direct  negotiation  with  the  people, 
the  manipulation  of  the  people  by  the  same 
devices  by  which  they  are  manipulated  in 
politics,  becomes  common  custom.  The  old 
phrase  of  Vanderbilt  "the  public  be 
damned,"  on  which  most  of  the  great 
commercial  successes  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  erected, 
passes  from  currency,  and  the  public 
is  accepted  as  an  integral  factor,  duly 
represented,  in  private  income-making  and 
private  enterprise  promotion.  The  interests 
of  the  individual  are  lifted  to  the  plane  of 
mutual  interest  with  the  community.  The 
man  of  business  must  become,  like  the  man  of 
politics,  a  manager  of  public  sentiment.  His 
success  will  be  in  accordance  with  his  com- 
prehension of  the  public  mind,  with  his  abil- 
ity to  cause  it  to  interpret  things  as  he  does, 
with  his  capacity  to  inspire  its  confidence 
and  its  reliance  upon  his  leadership. 

Under  circumstances  other  than  those 
which  have  developed  in  the  last  four  years 
of  American  history,  this  would  not  be  a 
much  different  situation  from  that  which  the 
business  man  has  always  occupied.  For,  the 
essence  of  good  business  is  the  confidence  of 
one's  fellow  men.  But,  coming  as  it  does 
upon  the  heels  of  the  immense  fight  which 
has  been  waged  against  the  secret  and  clan- 
destine orders  behind  which  have  been  hid 
the  scandals  of  corrupted  crop  reports  and 
Equitable  promotion  syndicates,  it  has  sig- 
nificance of  most  far-reaching  range.  It 
brings  trade,  commerce  and  finance  up  into 
line  with  the  advance  steps  of  modern  gov- 
ernment. It  transfers  the  real  power  from 
the  men  who  conceal,  such  as  Mr.  Rogers,  to 
the  men  who  "think  aloud",  such  as  the 
President  and  Mr.  Lawson.  It  lifts  business 
out  of  the  entrenchments  of  personal  privi- 
lege. It  takes  its  processes  into  the  light  of 
popular  criticism.  It  tests  their  fairness  and 
equity  in  the  court  of  universal  examination. 
The  regulating  principle  passes  from  secrecy 


to  publicity,  from  individual  to  community 
interest. 

New  corporations  can  no  longer  be  build- 
ed,  as  was  the  Amalgamated,  in  the  cham- 
bers of  a  huge  building  on  Broadway  and 
behind  the  counters  of  a  too-powerful  bank 
in  the  Wall  street  region,  because  the  actual 
facts  upon  which  the  organization  is  based 
must  be  too  widely  circulated  to  permit  of 
the  double  dealing  which  characterized  that 
inflated  and  dishonorable  institution.  North- 
ern Pacific  "corners",  with  their  disastrous 
May  Ninths,  can  no  longer  come  into  being 
because  the  details  of  stock  ownership  and 
of  combination  plans  must  be  common  know- 
ledge long  before  the  buying  for  control  is 
set  in  motion.  There  can  be  no  watered  stocks 
of  Steel  Trusts  and  Ship  Combines,  because 
the  public  will  come  to  trust  only  those  com- 
panies which  are  the  best  prepared  for  scru- 
tiny and  the  least  afraid  to  publish  their 
entire  affairs. 

The  trend  of  things  must  be  reverted  tO' 
that  condition  which  at  one  time  Mr.  Morgan 
gave  promise  of  leading,  when  he  published 
in  full  the  situation  in  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  thereby  precipitated  a  general  attack 
upon  other  syndicates  and  corporations 
which  were  not  so  willing  to  have  their  books 
laid  open.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates 
apparently  abandoned  this  position  when 
they  found  that  it  carried  with  it,  as  corrol- 
laries,  the  extended  and  uncompromising 
publicity  demanded  by  the  Administration  at 
Washington.  But  now  that  the  policies  of 
the  President,  together  with  those  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  have  shown  that  the  greatest  force 
in  any  country,  whether  empire  or  republic, 
is  popular  opinion,  Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  be 
with  his  fellow  financiers  in  going  back  to 
the  course  from  which  he  allowed  them  to- 
be  diverted. 

He  and  they  find  that  without  the  moral 
force  of  popular  approval,  or  of  popular  con- 
fidence, their  plans  are  erected  out  of  cards, 
their  profits  are  rested  upon  imagination. 
They  are  driven,  willy-nilly,  like  the  bureau- 
cracy of  Russia,  to  treat  considerately  and 
candidly  with  the  element  which  they  have 
been  using  almost  solely  for  their  own 
benefit. 
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THE  JAPANESE  DEMANDS. 


'Baron  Komura  Handed  the  Document  to  Mr.  Witte,  Who  Thrust  the  Papers  in  His  Inside  Pocket." 

— News  Item. 


At  the  Hotel — Baron  Rosen,  After  Beading  the  Demands:    "Sergius,   what   are  you   thinking?" 

Mr.  Witte — "I  Am  Thinking  How  the  Dickens  I  Ever  Got  Them  Into  My  Inside  Pocket,  Baron." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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It  is  told  that  when  the  first  signs  of  ruc- 
tion came  in  the  Equitable  Society,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan resorted  at  once  to  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  by  showing  how  little 
the  real  conditions  under  the  lid  could  stand 
publicity,  drove  Mr.  Harriman  from  his  dom- 
inance of  the  Society.  Incidentally,  whether 
he  so  intended  it  or  not,  he  also  put  a  final 
quietus  upon  the  doubtful  methods  by  which 
the  entire  Rockefeller  contingent  had  risen 
above  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  financial  field  since 
the  collapse  of  the  ' '  syndicate  era. ' ' 

Only  this  highly  dramatic  incident  was 
necessary  to  disclose  to  the  Wall  street  peo- 
ple the  huge  power  that  lies  in  publicity, 
and  since  its  occurrence  there  has  been  a  rush 
towards  its  emulation  If  shrewd  utilization 
of  the  press  can  so  effectively  overturn  an 
institution  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Equitable 
Jjife  Assurance  Society,  and  collaterally  un- 
dermine the  whole  system  of  handling  life 
insurance  funds,  publicity  must  evidently  be 
made  into  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  all  financiering.  That  is  to  say,  not  the 
publicity  of  the  "inspired"  sort,  not  that 
which  merely  gives  to  the  public  the  facts 
which  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  particu- 
lar enterprise  and  cloak  the  phases  which  it 
is  not  desirable  that  the  public  should  know, 
but  the  publicity  which  discloses  the  full 
range  of  business  plans  and  purposes — the 
very  sort  which  Mr.  Lawson  used  in  promot- 
ing the  copper  syndicate  and  which  Mr. 
Rogers  and  his  associates  were  constantly 
inclined  to  ridicule;  the  very  sort  by  which 
the  President  was  able  always  to  appeal  to 
the  people  as  against  corporations. 

When  the  railroad  rebate  agitation  was 
at  its  height,  during  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  the  railroads  established  a  bureau 
whose  purpose  was  to  scatter  information 
calculated  to  counteract  anti-corporation  and 
anti-railroad  sentiment.  The  bureau  was 
superbly  organized,  headed  by  one  of  the 
shrewdest  press  agents  in  the  country.  It 
distributed  facts  and  figures  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  raised  prices  in  Wall 
street  to  the  height  of  aerial  booming.  It 
disclosed  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
banking  business  in  various  conspicuous 
centres.     It  exhibited  the  great  increase  in 


industrial  dividends  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  chronicled  the  rush  of  business  in 
the  steel  plants,  the  opening  of  mills  which 
had  been  closed,  the  advance  of  wages  and 
the  enlargement  in  the  number  of  employes. 
Directly  or  indirectly  it  had  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  a  special  bureau  by  the  big 
cereal  manufacturers  and  grain  handlers 
of  the  Northwest  for  the  tabulation  and 
publication  of  crop  estimates,  and  through 
this  bureau  issued  statements  which  should 
have  sent  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country. 

But  somehow  this  method  did  not,  and 
still  does  not,  reach  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  does  not  restore  the  susceptibility 
of  the  "outsiders""  to  the  stocks  offered  in 
Wall  street.  It  does  not  check  the  tendency 
to  scrutinize  corporate  franchises,  to  in- 
crease schedules  of  taxation,  to  enlarge  the 
administrative  powers  of  governors  and 
mayors,  to  lead  the  voters  to  await  with  anx- 
iety the  result  of  the  struggle  in  Chicago 
for  municipal  ownership  of  the  street  rail- 
ways. 

What  is  demanded  is  something  deeper, 
something  more  searchingly  candid,  some- 
thing which  proves  that  the  leaders  of  finance 
are  as  willing  to  have  their  affairs  known 
by  the  whole  community  as  is  the  President 
and  as  Mr.  Lawson  claims  to  be.  What  is 
demanded  is  that  business  shall  be  reorgan- 
ized ;  that  the  phases  of  it  which  are  not  rec- 
oncilable with  the  common  good  shall  be 
eliminated;  that  the  aspects  of  it  which  ap- 
peal to  the  largest  number  shall  be  sealed 
with  the  approval  of  law  and  protected  as 
strongly  as  the  opposite  aspects  are  rendered 
punishable;  that  the  personnel  which  can- 
not rise  to  this  level  of  efficacy  and  honor  be 
rejected  and  a  new  roster  of  administrators, 
be  installed. 

For  the  bringing  about  of  this  result  there 
is  but  one  possible  medium,  one  possihle 
deus  ex  machina — the  Press.  In  appointing- 
publicity  representatives,  the  commercial  and 
financial  world  recognizes  and  accepts  it. 
Thus  the  Press  takes  place  as  well  in  the 
Councils  of  Trade  as  in  the  Councils  of 
State.  It  writes  its  name  across  the  com- 
pacts of  industry  as  it  does'  across  the  allian- 
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ces  of  nations.  And  he  becomes  the  master 
financier  who  best  utilizes  its  unlimited  voice 
to  gain  the  delegation  of  power  without 
which  he  can  neither  make  his  check  book 
or  his  telephone  his  creature. 

Thp  Fourth  Estate,  to  which  long  ago  Mr. 
Roosevelt  learned  to  look  for  his  chief  aide, 
to  which  Mr.  Lawson  repaired  for  his  most 
powerful  weapon,  is  translated  to  an  Estate 
second  only  to  Government  itself.  It  is  set 
upon  the  tables  of  Current  Progress  as  the 
register  of  the  fundamental  facts  which  are 
to  be  newly  assembled,,  newly  ordered,  and 
newly  acted  upon  in  providing  the  hints 
whereby  the  new  laws  are  to  be  created,  the 


new  ambitions  fostered,  the  new  "distinctions 
acknowledged  and  reposed. 

If  a  war  impends  between  two  nations, 
as  between  Japan  and  Russia,  that  nation  has 
the  most  probable  free  way  to  victory  which, 
through  the  press,  can  convince  the  world 
that  its  opponent  is  the  unwarranted  aggres- 
sor and  merits  such  chastisement  as  may  be 
administered  to  it. 

If  peace  hovers  over  the  dread  carrion 
fields  of  battle,  that  nation  again  holds  the 
prestige  which  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  inquiry  and  all  difficulties,  has 
been  able  to  maintain  before  the  public  the 
same  consistent  proof  of  right,  the  same  un- 


? PLEASE!  JUST.  A  LITTLE  WORD  OP  COMMENDATION  FOB  A  POOE  OLD  BILLIONAIRE!" 

— ^Denver  Post. 
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favorable  reflection  upon  the  candor,  fair- 
ness, and  truth  of  the  people  against  whom 
it  has  unsheathed  its  arms. 

"When  the  far-sighted  statesmen  of  Japan 
made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  their  pur- 
pose was  neither  conquest  nor  aggrandize- 
ment, the  world  was  prepared  to  believe  that 
they  would  approach  the  peace  conference 
without  desire  to  put  Manchuria  under  their 
own  flag,  or  to  do  otherwise  than  to  procure 
from  Russia  the  terms  that  would  compen- 
sate for  a  costly  and  unwelcome  conflict.  It 
was  only  necessary  that  so  keen,  adroit  and 
able  a  spokesman  as  Mr.  Hayashi  should  be 
used  by  the  Japanese  to  force  the  sombre, 
hapless  secretive  Russia  to  name  as  her 
emissary  the  one  oflicial  she  possessed  whose 
reputation  for  honor,  truth  and  fearless- 
ness might  inspire  the  world's  confidence. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  Japan,  after  a 
protracted  period  of  outspokenness  should 
suddenly  observe  the  reticence  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  in  regard  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  peace  conference  to  lead  the 
masterful  De  Witte  to  see  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  claiming  that  Russia 
desired  publicity  while  Japan  refused  it. 

When  a  scandal  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Equitable  follows  closely  upon  the  train  of 
a  series  of  Lawson  articles,  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  halts  at  the  stile  until  one  of  the 
other,  or  neither,  of  the  warring  factors,  can 
show  the  larger  justice  or  the  lesser  crime.  It 
waits  until  all  that  is  to  be  told  is  told,  in 
the  columns  of  the  dailies,  before  the  com- 
missions of  the  States,  before  the  juries  of  the 
courts.  By  and  by,  when  the  facts  have  all 
been  tabulated — the  facts  of  the  old  regime, 
of  the  new,  of  the  neutral,  of  the  injured 
public  and  the  injured  participators — there 
will  be  drawn  from  the  conglomeration  the 
laws,  the  inhibitions  and  the  mandates,  by 
which  the  insurance  business  of  the  future 
will  be  conducted. 

If  a  Mr.  Ryan  has  shown,  in  the  meantime, 
by  his  publicity  bureau,  that  he  has  accepted 
the  new  order,  submitting  to  the  requirement 
that  public  good  shall  be  ascendant  over  pri- 
vate advantage  and  successfully  overcoming 
the  reputation  of  the  past  that  his  sole  pas- 


sion is  personal  acquisition,  a  Mr.  Ryan  may 
be  admitted  to  the  new  leadership. 

If  a  Mr.  Westinghouse,  by  the  voice  of  a 
publicity  representative,  takes  away  from 
his  directorship  in  the  Equitable  the  taint 
cast  upon  him  by  the  New  York  World  and 
the  distaste  left  by  the  still  undisputed  state- 
ment that  it  was  his  company  which  drew 
Mr.  Wallace  away  from  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  people  may  come  to  trust  a  Mr.  Westing- 
house  to  be  one  of  the  ultimate  authorities 
in  so  large  a  financial  institution  as  a  nation- 
al insurance  society. 

If  a  Mr.  Morgan  succeeds  in  dissociating 
himself  from  the  same  practices  in  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  that  have  put 
the  Equitable  into  disgrace,  the  public  will 
be  more  inclined  to  support  a  Mr.  Morgan  if 
he  considers  it  for  the  good  of  nations  that 
the  foreign  interests  of  the  Hankow-Canton 
railroad  should  not  revert  to  China. 

For  every  failure  of  those  who  have  been 
leaders  to  answer  to  the  new  requirements, 
the  approbation  and  the  delegation  of  power 
which  is  based  upon  press  information  will 
withdraw  and  fasten  itself  upon  new  men. 
It  will  forsake  the  captains  of  industry  and 
the  apostles  of  mergers  for  the  teachers  of 
municipal  and  federal  ownership.  It  will 
abandon  the  Odells,  with  their  Harrin^an 
affiliations,  for  the  Higgins's  when  the  latter 
drop  their  "kitchen  cabinets"  and  eschew 
the  political  entourages  which  have  so  often 
made  American  capitals  an  offense  to  morals 
and  decency.  It  will  abandon  the  ' '  safe  bus- 
iness man"  and  banker,  Herrick,  for  the  un- 
pretentious and  chin-bearded  leader  of  the 
Ohio  Democracy,  even  though  the  latter  be 
almost  an  open  advocate  of  Prohibition.  It 
will  pass  from  the  perverted  Schmitzes,  who 
once  stood  high  in  the  scale  of  public  conces- 
sion to  the  cause  of  Labor,  to  the  Fairfax 
Whelans.  It  will  look  the  more  to  respon- 
sible governmental  officials,  such  as  Shouts 
and  Stevens,  and  the  less  to  irresponsible 
corporation  presidents  and  trust  company 
operators  such  as  Harriman  and  Stillman. 

When  Taft  goes  to  the  Philippines  and  de- 
clares without  equivocation,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  American  control  of  the 
islands,    that   self-government   is   definitely 
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■contemplated,  within  a  stated  period,  the 
Acclaim  will  go  up  for  the  Administration 
which  so  well  knows  its  own  mind  and  so 
confidently  leaves  the  subject  open  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people.  The  subtle 
«nd  poisonous  principle  of  justifying  terri- 
torial seizure  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
expansion  will  no  longer  pervade  the  body 
politic.     Contemplative    sentiment    will    be 


plex  life  and  habits  alongside  the  experiences 
with  Mormonism  in  Utah  and  half-breedism 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory ;  and  out  of  the  parallelism  seek  the  bet- 
ter to  steer  the  nation  away  from  such  pit- 
falls and  legacies  as  followed  the  Civil  War 
and  the  swift  expansion  into  the  West. 

When  a  President  boldly  makes  it  known 
that  his  plan  of  dealing  with  the  debts  of  a 
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ANOTHER  AFTEE  DINNER  SPEECH. 
Depew's  Latest  Effort  Fails  to  Cheer  the  Audience. 


-Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


ble  to  advance  to  meet  the  new  situation; 
the  constructive  thought  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  standing  palsied  and  atrophied  by 
the  uncertain  intentions  at  Washington, 
will  approach  the  insular  situation  with  a 
new  intelligence  and  interest.  It  will  be  able 
to  place  the  Filipino-native  problem  beside 
the  negro  problem,  the  territorial  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  new  lands,  with  their  com- 


San  Domingo  is  meeting  with  underhanded 
efforts  to  create  sedition  for  the  sake  of 
gouging  greater  payments  out  of  the  country, 
the  public  conviction  is  apt  to  swing  away 
from  a  Senate  which  refused  to  act  upon  the 
San  Domingo  treaty,  the  while  concealing  its 
discussions  behind  doors  marked  "Executive 
Session,"  and  to  recall  that  the  President's 
plan  has  given  the  island  more  stable  con- 
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ditions  and  higher  revenues  than  it  ever  en- 
joyed heretofore. 

If  there  is  a  controversy  between  a  huge 
nation  such  as  the  United  States  and  a  small 
nation  such  as  Venezuela,  over  some  com- 
mercial franchises,  and  it  is  suggested  in  the 
press  that  financial  chicanery  may  have  as 
much  to  do  with  trying  to  make  war  out  of 
the  dispute  as  does  anything  else,  the  com- 
mon support  is  likely  to  go  the  noblesse 
oblige  of  a  President  who,  in  preference  to 
proceeding  at  once  to  a  blustering  and  per- 
haps altogether  unwarranted  coercion,  sends 
a  qualified  investigator  to  determine  the 
basis  of  action. 

By  such  publicity  as  that  which  is  being 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  Philippines, 
the  common  people  become  participants  in 
the  framing  of  the  country's  insular  laws. 

By  such  publicity  as  is  maintained  with  re- 
gard to  San  Domingo  and  Venezuela,  the 
common  people  have  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  the  Rooseveltian  modification  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  thus  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  shall  become  engrafted  in 
the  recognized  foreign  policies  of  the  nation. 
For  law,  after  all,  is  but  popular  will  formu- 
lated; and  the  press  is  the  pioneer  and  sap- 
per in  the  making  of  new  statutes. 

By  such  unremitting  openness  as  the  Pres- 
ident maintains  in  his  fight  for  governmental 
regulation  of  railroad  rates,  of  insurance 
companies  and  all  corporations  doing  inter- 
state business,  it  is  rendered  impossible  for 
Congress  to  do  its  coming  work  in  the  in- 
scrutable sanctums  of  the  committee  rooms, 
where  the  astral  bodies  of  lobbyists  lurk  be- 
tween the  chairs  and  the  fingers  of  vested 
interests  too  often  guide  the  pens  which 
frame  bills  and  reports. 

If  tariff  revision  is  to  be  considered;  be- 
cause a  recurring  deficit  demands  some 
change  in  the  revenue  provisions,  the  con- 
sftantly  widening  scope  of  publicity,  and 
more  particularly  its  adoption  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  trade,  render  it  more  difficult  to 
dominate  the  framing  of  new  measures  by 
the  demands  of  particular  industries  and  the 
clamorings  of  particular  territorial  sections. 

The  Senate  especially,  under  the  cloak 
of  whose  "dignity"  countless  questionable 


legislative  processes  have  been  hidden,  must, 
like  the  offices  of  the  Administration  and  the 
newly  arranged  offices  of  Business,  come  to 
operate  more  under  the  light  of  public  in- 
spection. Its  fabled  "Big  Six",  at  whose 
word  measures  have  been  made  or  relegated 
to  moveless  committee  rooms  and  unopened 
pigeon  holes,  must  themselves  display  their 
courses,  and  purposes  as  intimately  as  must 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. For,  what  may  happen  to  those  who 
yield  to  the  old  habits  of  political  exped- 
iency and  neglect  the  modern  imposts  of  pol- 
itical principle,  is  illustrated  in  the  fall  from 
Executive  favor  of  Senator  Lodge  and  the 
probable  elevation  to  influence  and  power  of 
men  from  other  states  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  Lodge  so  proudly  hails  as  his  own. 


Publicity  and  Peace-Making 


JAPAN'S    PEEMIEE    TALKS 


Ck>unt    Katsura    Declares    Japan    Does    Not    Seek 
Asiatic  Dominance. 

When  President  Roosevelt's  note  of  inter- 
vention was  first  made  public,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  after 
much  difficulty,  obtained  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Japanese  prime  minister, 
Count  Katsura.  It  was  entirely  representa- 
tive of  the  attitude  in  which  Japan  has 
endeavored,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  her- 
self seen  by  the  world  at  large.  . 

"Japan,"  said  the  Premier  decisively,  "has  no 
ambition  save  to  preserve  her  national  independ- 
ence and  integrity.  We  do  not  seek  territorial  ag- 
grandizement nor  dictatorial  supremacy.  Resent- 
ing this,  as  we  do,  in  other  nations,  we  are  hardly 
likely  to  allow  any  temptation  to  betray  us  into 
such  inconsistency  as  you  seem  to  think  possible. 
When  we  were  forced,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  to  take  up  arms  against  Russia,  we  did  it  most 
reluctantly,  and  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but  for 
the  preservation  of  our  national  Safety.  That  we 
should  win,  sooner  or  later,  we  did  not  doubt,  be- 
cause we  knew  we  must;  but  such  complete  victory 
as  we  have  enjoyed  was  not  within  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  man  in  the  empire.  We  over- 
estimated the  strength  of  Russia  as  much  as  Russia 
underestimated  our  strength,  and  therein,  I  think, 
lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  great  success.  How- 
ever, our  victory  does  not  alter  the  issue  over  which 
hostilities  were  begun,  and  I  think  I  may  safely 
assert   that   Japan's   ambition    is   quite- within   its 
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original  bounds — only,  of  course,  the  great  indebt- 
edness must  be  paid. 

"Political,  and  otherwise,  our  policy  in  the  far 
East  will  be  in  exact  accord  with  that  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  We  will  try  no  original 
experiments  which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  those  countries.  We  intend  for  our  own  good 
and  the  good  of  the  world  to  heartily  co-operate 
with  all  nations  in  forcing  upon  Korea  and  China 
the  same  benefits  of  modern  development  that  have 
been  in  the  past  forced  upon  us.  We  intend  to 
begin  a  campaign  of  education  in  those  countries 
such  as  we  ourselves  have  experienced  to  our  ever- 
lasting betterment,  and  the  result  we  hope  to  attain 
will  be  the  absolute  abandonment  in  the  far  East 
of  all  the  old  ideas  of  national  exclusiveness  and  the 
development  of  Asiatic  commercial  interests  that 
will  benefit  us  all.  China  and  Korea  have  been 
•  asleep  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  arouse  them  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  their  own  possibilities  than  it  was  to  arouse  us. 
But  just  as  we  had  to  yield  to  the  stress  of  advance- 
ment, to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  so  must  they. 
The  introduction  of  all  the  blessings  of  modern 
civilization  into  the  east  Asiatic  countries — that  is 
our  far  Eastern  policy,  and  behind  it  there  is  no 
more  selfish  motive  than  a  simple  desire  for  our 
own  commercial  and  educational  betterment.  China 
and  Korea  are  both  atrociously  misgoverned.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  corrupt  officials  whose 
ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness  are  a  constant 
menace  to  political  tranquility  in  the  far  East. 
These  conditions  we  will  endeavor  to  correct  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  By  persuasion  and  education, 
if  possible;  by  force,  if  necessary;  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  things,  we  expect  to  act  in  exact  con- 
currence with  the  ideas  and  desires  of  England  and 
the  United  States." 

The  Premier  paused  a  moment,  holding  up  one 
hand  as  if  to  prevent  an  interruption,  then  con- 
tinued impressively:  "But  you  may  quote  me  as 
saying  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  ready  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  ready,  to  take  up  arms  against 
any  other  nation  on  the  earth  that  attempts  to 
trespess  within  what  we  consider  the  boundaries 
of  our  national  safety. ' ' — Eleanor  Franklin  in  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


WITTE  DOXTBTS  PEACE 


Thinks    It    Unlikely    That    Japanese    Will    Name 
Terms. 

In  another  period  than  the  present  the  in- 
terview which  the  Russian  plenipotentiary 
gave  to   the  Associated  Press   immediately 

I  after  his  appointment  would  have  been  re- 
tarded with  amazement.  But  following  as, 
n  did  the  free  use  of  the  press  by  Japan,  it 
■Fas  at  once  intrepreted  merely  as  a  method 
pf  warning  Russia 's  adversary  that  the  peace 
conference  was  not  being  approached  with 
the  knees  bent  or  the  backbone  trembling. 
Said  the  dispatches : 

St.  Petersburg. — M.  Witte,  the  senior  Eussian 
peace  plenipotentiary,  received  the  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  his  villa  on  Yelagiu  is- 
land recently.  After  grettings,  the  conversation 
gravitated  to  the'  high  mission  with  which  the 
Russian   statesman   is   charged   and   the   disposition 


of  the  foreign  press  to  interpret  his  appointment 
as  an  indication  that  Bussia  had  decided  to  make 
peace  at  any  price. 

' '  No,  no, ' '  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and  distinct- 
ly, as  if  weighing  the  value  of  each  word.  "In 
the  first  place,  I  have  been  designated  by  the  em- 
peror as  his  ambassador  extraordinary  for  pour 
parlers  with  the  Japanese  plentipotentiaries  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  possible  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace.  My  personal  views  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance, but  my  ideas  are  in  entire  accord  with 
those  of  my  friend.  Count  Lamsdorff.  In  serving 
my  emperor,  I  have  received  precise  instructions 
from  his  majesty  and  shall  follow  them.  The  ul- 
timate decision  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
and  it  is  for  him  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Russia. 

"The  emperor  is  the  friend  of  peace  and  de- 
sires peace,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  the  Japanese 
terms  will  be  such  that  we  will  be  unable  to  reach 
an  accord. 

"Secondly,  the  world  should  disabuse  its  mind 
of  the  idea  that  Russia  wants  peace  at  any  price. 
There  are  two  parties  in  Russia.  One  favors  the 
continuance  of  the  war,*  a  outrance— this  is  a  large 
and  influential  party.  The  other  to  which  I  be- 
long, favors  peace.  I  avow  it  frankly,  because  tel- 
ling the  truth  has  always  been  my  rule  in  polities. 
When  the  war  began  the  situation  changed.  Even 
though  there  are  these  two  parties  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  ending  the  war  in  the  present  eircum- 
stanes,  both  would  be  united  if  the  Japanese  de- 
mands wounded  the  amour  propre  of  the  Russian 
people  or  jeopardized  our  future  as  a  nation. 

"I  am  sure  if  I  report  that  the  conditions  of 
Japan  can  not  be  accepted,  Russia  will  accept  the 
verdict  and  the  Russian  people  will  be  ready  to 
continue  the  war  for  years,  if  necessary. 

"Thirdly,  Russia  is  not  crushed  as  the  foreign 
press  have  led  the  world  to  believe.  Russia  is  not 
on  the  verge  of  dissolution  as  a  great  power,  and 
is  not  obliged  to  accept  any  conditions  offered,  in 
spite  of  the  military  reverses  she  has  sustained. 

' '  We  are  passing  through  an  internal  crisis  which 
has  been  marked  by  many  grave  events  and  which 
may  have  others  still  in  store,  but  the  crisis  will 
pass  and  in  a  few  years  Russia  will  again  take  her 
place  as  a  preponderant  power  in  the  European 
concert. ' ' — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


"EASY  TEEMS;   AEE  WE  ANOELS?" 


Japanese  Minister  To  England  Declares  Japan  Has 
No   Confidence   in  the   Outcome. 

As  if  in  response  to  the  Russian  bravado, 
the  Japanese  minister  at  London,  whose  clev- 
er power  of  speaking  to  the  public  was  fre- 
quently made  use  of  both  prior  to  and  during 
the  war,  allowed  himself  to  figure  as  follows : 

London. — "I  cannot  understand  why  the  idea 
prevails  so  generally  that  the  Japanese  will  offer 
moderate  terms  in  negotiating  for  peace  with 
Russia,"  said  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  min- 
ister, recently.  "Very  many  persons  seem  to  mis- 
take the  Japanese  for  angels." 

This  remark  has  more  significance,  because,  since 
the  war  began,  the  Japanese  government  has 
chosen  Baron  Hayashi  as  its  mouthpeace  to  speak. 
He  said  further  that  Russia 's  choice  even  of  Mr. 
Witte  and  Baron  Rosen  as  plenipotentiaries  has 
not  inspired  Japan  with  confidence  in  the  favorable 
outcome  of  the  negotiations. 
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OYAMA  OK  O' YAM  A.— New  York  Times. 


"We  do  not  know  what  powers  have  been  dele- 
gated to  them,  and  after  the  events  of  the  past 
eighteen  months  Japan  puts  faith  only  in  accomp- 
lished facts,"  the  minister  added.  "Japan's  terms 
will  be  communicated  only  at  the  conference.  Then 
we  will  discover  what  powers  the  Bussian  plen- 
ipotentiaries possess. ' ' 

Baron  Hayashi  intimated  that  Japan  is  ready  to 
continue  the  war  unless  she  secures  the  terms  she 
wants.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  sum  realized  by  the  last  two  Jap- 
anese loans  was  unexpended.  He  said  the  capture 
of  Saghalien  Island  was  not  precipitated  by  the 
approach  of  the  conference,  but  was  a  natural  se- 
quence of  the  Japanese  campaign,  the  plans  for 
which  had  not  been  altered  since  Russia  acceded 
to  a  conference.  The  severe  winter  prevented  an 
earlier  attack  on  Saghalien. — New  York  World. 


New  York. — Aimar  Sato, 
official  spokesman  of  Baron 
Komura,  the  Japanese  peace 
envoy,  who  arrived  recently, 
said  the  war  is  costing  Japan 
$1,000,000  a  day.  The  loss  in 
men  on  both  sides  has  been 
470,000,  Eussia's  portion  be- 
ing estimated  at  370,000.  He 
said  there  was  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  Japan  for  an  indem- 
nity. 

Mr.    Sato    emphasized    that 
Japan  does  not  seek  territorial 
aggrandizement,     continuing: 
"   We  want  in  Manchuria  equal  opportunity,  or 
what  Mr.  Hay  called  the  'open  door.' 

"I  am  confident  that  peace  wUl  be  successfully 
negotiated  by  the  appointed  delegations,"  said 
Mr.  Sato.  "The  Japanese  will  be  guided  by  mod- 
eration, and  no  excessive  demands  will  be  made, 
but  the  sentiment  in  Japan  and  Russia  is  for  peace, 
and  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  propriety  there 
must  be  peace." 

Asked  as  to  the  probability  of  an  armistice,  Mr. 
Sato  said  that  probably  would  be  among  the  first 
questions  the  plenipotentiaries  would  consider.  Bas- 
ing the  form  of  the  negotiations  on  previous  treaty 
negotiations,  Japan  will  make  the  demands  for 
Russia's  consideration,  he  said. 

The  peace  terms,  while  held  inviolate  by  those 
who  knew  their  text,  were  formulated  by  the  em- 
peror of  Japan  and  his  council.  Mr.  Sato  was 
asked  if  in  the  flush  of  victory  the  Japanese  people 
would  not  feel  entitled  to  more  than  any  treaty 
would  allow,  and  Mr.  Sato  said: 

' '  The  Japanese  are  not  so  gentle  as  to  abide  by 
any  decision  we  may  make,  but  they  pay  great  re- 
spect to  the  offices  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  his 
acts  have  done  a  great  deal  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  peace." — Chicago   Tribune. 


RUSSIAN   PRESS  RESENTFXTL 


ESTIMATING  THE  WAR'S  COST 


Komura 's  Clever  Spokesman  Suggests  a  Basis  for 
Negotiations. 

Although  subsequently  denying  that  he 
had  said  anything  which  could  be  construed 
as  disclosing  Japan's  actual  peace  terms,  the 
Japanese  spokesman  gave  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  the  reporters  as  to  the  probable 
indemnity  demand : 


Sato's  Remarks  Cause  Bitter  -  Feeling  In  St. 
Petersburg. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Sato's 
remarks  provoked  bitter  feeling  in  Russia, 
thus,  possibly  trying  out  the  home  feeling 
before  the  actual  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners : 

St.  Petersburg. — The  foreign  office  was  recently 
shown  M.  Sato 's  reference  to  the  delay  in  the  China- 
Japanese  negotiations  because  of  faulty  credentials 
and  reiterated  that  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
of  the  completeness  and  adequacy  of  the  credentials 
of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries.  One  official  said: — 

"M.  Sato  seems  to  forget  that  Russia  is  a  civi- 
lized nation,  that  she  has  made  treaties  before  and 
that  she  does  not  emit  seals." 

The  tone  of  the  Russian  press  grows  more  war-' 
like  as  the  peace  conference  draws  nigh  and  the 
government  on  all  sides  is  urged  to  resist  humiliat- 
ing demands,  even  at  the  cost  of  continuing  the  war. 

' '  Peace  on  the  Japanese  terms  as  outlined  by  M. 
Sato,"  says  the  Russ,  which  is  the  first  paper  to 
comment  seriously  on  the  Sato  interviews,  "can 
only  be  an  armistice." 

The  Russ,  which  has  now  the  largest  liberal  fol- 
lowing, finds  the  Japanese  demands  far  from  mod- 
erate and  sees  little  chance  of  the  conference  ending 
successfully,   if   M.   Sato   has   correctly   stated   the 
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Japanese  position,  but  it  appears  to  believe  that 
Baron  Komura's  spokesman  is  acting  "on  his  own 
responsibility,"  or  seems  a  possible  "bluff"  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  actual  and 
more  moderate  terms"  by  Japan. — New  York  World. 


DIPLOMATIC   MR.    SATO 


Japanese  Spokesman  Shows  How  He  Said  Nothing 
Official  as  Final. 

When  the  various  interviews  which  Mr. 
Sato  so  graciously  granted  to  the  press  be- 
gan to  have  too  serious  consequences,  the 
adroit  spokesman  resorted  to  the  following: 

Aimar  Sato,  when  he  received  reporters  the 
other  day  at  his  usual  hour,  was  not  inclined  to  be 
discursive.  He  fought  shy  of  all  questions  concern- 
ing an  armistice  or  the  probable  size  of  the  in- 
demnity which  would  be  asked  by  his  country. 

' '  Certain  utterances  have  been  attributed  to  me 
in  the  press  of  St.  Petersburg,"  he  said,  "which 
did  not  emanate  from  me,  and  in  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican newspapers  words  have  been  put  into  my 
mouth  which  were  never  spoken  by  me. 

"One  paper  purported  to  give  the  terms  of  peace 
which  Japan  would  offer,  as  coming  from  me.  I 
have  made  no  prophecy  as  to  the  peace  terms  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  Japan.  On  the  contrary, 
.  when  I  first  came  to  this  country,  I  said  I  would 
like  to  know  myself  what  the  terms  would  be. ' ' 

Last  night  Mr.  Sato  gave  out  this  formal  state- 
ment: 

"I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  have 
never  given  out  anything  that  could  be  construed 
as  a  demand  of  the  Japanese  peace  commission,  nor 
anything  that  could  be  taken  as  a  condition  upon 
which  Japan  would  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace.  I  wish  also  to  deny  that  I  am  the  spokes- 
man for  Baron  Komura.  Sensational  articles  have 
been  published  which  are  fabrications  and  in  which 
I  have  been  misquoted.  I  do  not  know  upon  what 
terms  peace  may  be  negotiated.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Japanese  envoys  will  consider  as  peace  terms. 
I  know  of  no  humiliating  or  other  demands." — New 
York  Times. 


WITTE   ONLY  A   COUBIER 


i 


Declares  He  Goes  to  Portsmouth  Merely  as  Czar's 
Messenger. 

As  if  to  bear  out  the  suspicions  with  which 
the  Japanese  had  entered  into  the  negotia- 

jtions,  M.  Witte,  upon  arrival  in  Paris,  al- 

1  lowed  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  he 
was,  after  all,  only  a  courier,  without  final 
powers — an  impression  which  subsequent  de- 

jvelopments   proved   to    be   inaccurate.     His 

[interview  was  as  follows: 

"If  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  negotiate  with 
Japan's  plenipotentiary  there  I  should  feel  much 
more  hopeful  as  to  the  results  than  I  do;  but  such 
is  not  the  case. 

"Usually  the  way  is  when  plenipontentiaries 
meet  that  they  come  to  a  'give  and  take'  within 
certain  sharply  defined  limits  and  they  generally 
agree  in  the  end. 


"Contrary  to  usage,  however,  Japan's  repre- 
sentative and  myself  are  setting  out  without  any 
such  preliminary  understanding.  We  have  no  com- 
mon basis  whatever  and  therefore  our  powers,  or 
at  any  rate  mine,  are  very  complete.  But  in  spite 
of  this  fulness  of  powers  I  feel  that  my  role  at  the 
outset  is  that  of  an  imperial  courier  sent  to  learn 
the  terms  on  wiich  the  Mikado's  government  is 
ready  to  make  peace. 

"The  very  fact  of  my  being  dispatched  on 
such  an  errand  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  imperial  masters  is  beyond  question. 

"It  would  have  been  much  better  if  Japan  and 
Russia  had  agreed  upon  a  common  basis  before  ap- 
pointing their  plenipotentiaries,  but  as  this  could 
not  be,  we  must  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
are. 

"The  Emperor,  whose  instructions,  I  shall  faith- 
fully carry  out,  is  animated  by  intentions  which 
will  assuredly  command  the  respect  of  the  world, 
but  will  also  merit  and  receive  the  approval  of  the 
entire   Russian   nation. 

"To  stop  the  war  just  when  the  tide  of  reverses 
appears  to  be  turning  back  is  a  proceeding  which 
requires  more  moral  courage  than  people  commonly 
imagine. 

"My  imperial  master  has  given  proof  of  this. 
He  desires  a  real  abiding  peace  on  conditions  which, 
while  just  to  the  real  facts,  cannot  take  into  con- 
sideration  mere   fancies. 

"Say  the  war  broke  out  because  certain  de- 
mands preferred  by  Japan  were  rejected  by  Russia. 
In  the  ensuing  campaign  fortune  was  favorable  to 
our  enemy,  who  therefore  insists  on  the  fulfilment 
of  these  demands. 

"She  further  expects  her  military  and  naval 
successes  shall  be  treated  as  titles  to  other  con- 
cessions not  included  in  her  original  claim. 

"I  consider  that  a  legitimate  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

"I  am  ready  to  deal  with  that  matter  in  a 
businesslike  spirit  of  'give-and-take,'  but  what  I 
can  not  and  will  not  entertain  are  demands  based 
upon  expected  military  successes  in  the  future." — 
New  York  World. 


3  J^'^'^p 


DRILLxiStT    THE    GIANT. 


Will  this  be  One  of  the  Results  of  the  War! — In- 
ternational Syndicate. 
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AN  EDITOR'S  STBOKO  VIEW 


Thinks  Japanese  People  Will  Insist  Upon  Conclusive 
Terms. 
Whether  as  a  part  of  a  deliberate  plan,  or 
merely  under  the  operation  of  such  a  natural 
freedom  of  speech  as  an  editor  in  any  coun- 
try would  exercise,  the  Japanese  editor  who 
accompanied  his  country's  commission  fol- 
lowed Witte  's  interview  with  the  views  given 
herewith : 

Mr.  Ishikawa,  editor  of  the  Tokio  Hochi  Shimbun 
— "newspaper  report,"  Mr.  Sato  translates  it — in 
an  interview  recently  spoke  very  freely  of  the  de- 
mands on  Russia  which  the  people  of  Japan  ex- 
pected would  be  made. 

"There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Japan,"  Mr.  Ishi- 
kawa said,  "that  unless  thoroughly  satisfactory 
terms  are  reached  there  should  be  no  peace.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  in  Japan  that  it  is  too  early 
for  peace.  We  must  have  Harbin  and  Vladivostok 
first.  Unless  we  get  these  places  we  fear  the  am- 
bition of  the  Russians  will  start  them  o£E  again. 
By  more  battles  we  must  stop  the  Russians  once  for 
all.  Others  say  there  is  no  use  in  continuing  the 
war,  but  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  ever  fighting 
the  Russians  again,  once  the  peace  has  been  de- 
clared. 

"If  the  present  government  ministers  accept  any 
terms  that  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  people 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  turned  out  of  office.  The 
very  last  amount  of  indemnity  the  people  expect  is 
a  billion  and  a  half  of  yen.  That  has  been  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  war.  Some  even  demand  5,000,000,- 
000  yen,  but  that  is  too  high  a  figure.  A  moderate 
one  would  be  3,000,000,000  yen.  Then  Sakhalin 
must  be  ceded  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  exchanged  by  Russia  thirty  years  ago  for 
the  Chi  Shima  archipelago,  but  the  islands  then 
given  by  Russia  to  Japan  for  Sakhalin  really  be- 
longed to  Japan  all  the  time,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause Japan  was  at  that  time  afraid  of  Russia  that 
the  exchange  was  made.  But  Japan  has  not  for- 
gotten, and  now  that  she  has  her  hands  on  what  she 
has  never  ceased  to  regard  as  her  own  territory 
by  right  she  will  not  let  it  go. ' ' — New  York  Sun. 


NO  UNWORTHY  PEACE 


Ozar   TeUs  His  People   He   Will   Uphold  Russia's 
Greatness. 

The  value  of  publicity  in  moulding  the 
peace  deliberations  in  advance  seemed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Czar  shortly  after  Mr.  Ishikawa 's 
interview,  and  the  following  press  dispatch 
was  allowed  to  go  uncensored: 

St.  Petersburg. — Fresh  from  his  conversations 
with  Emperor  William,  the  Czar,  in  reply  to  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Orenburg  clergy  imploring  him  not 
to  conclude  a  shameful  peace,  wrote: 

"The  Russians  may  rely  upon  me.  I  shall  never 
concude  a  peace  shameful  or  unworthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  Russia." 

Another  imperial  telegram,  even  more  warlike 
than  the  one  sent  to  the  Orenburg  clergy,  appears 
in  today's  Official  Messenger. 


The  Czar,  replying  to  an  address  from  Khabaro- 
vka,  expresses  his  hearty  approval  of  the  recommen- 
dation to  continue  the  war  till  the  enemy  is  crushed 
and  above  all,  not  to  think  of  the  cession  of  ter- 
ritory or  the  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Russian  monarch 
precludes  the  faintest  suspicion  of  bluff,  and  the  re- 
peated asseveration  of  the  Czar  'a  warlike  mood 
directly  after  the  interview  with  the  German  em- 
peror at  Bjoerkoe  compels  attention. — New  York 
Times. 


SAYS  RUSSIAN  ARIHY  IS  SAFE 


General  Iiinlevitch  Sends  a  Reassuring  Message  to 
the  Czar. 

St.  Petersburg. — General  Linievitch,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Czar  dated  July  27,  refers  to  the  re- 
ports that  the  Manchurian  army  is  surrounded  and 
that  its  position  is  critical,  and  says: 

"Our  army  has  never  been  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Its  flanks  have  never  been  turned.  The 
Japanese,  perhaps,  have  tried  to  turn  them,  but  al- 
ways unsuccessfully.  The  armies  are  now  facing 
each  other.  The  Japanese  are  some  distance  from 
our  principal  position.  They  have  tried  several 
times  to  get  nearer,  but  without  success.  The 
morale  of  the  troops  inspires  me  with  complete 
confidence.  They  are  ready  for  any  task." — New 
York  Sun. 


GIGANTIC  BATTLE   PENDING 


Military  Observer  Says  Harbin  Conflict  Will  As- 
tonish the  World. 

Moji. — An  expert  who  has  arrived  here  from  the  ■ 
front   says   the    coming   battle   in   Manchuria   will 
be  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  that  it  will  astonish 
the  whole  world.     Unless  peace  is  previously  con- 
cluded it  will  decide  the  war  once  for  all. 

The  expert  questions  whether  despite  his  immense 
forces  General  Lineviteh  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
his  plans  smoothly,  for  his  front  extends  300  mUes 
in  Manchuria  alone  and  reaches  besides  to  the 
Tuman  and  Amur  rivers  and  to  Vladivostock. 

Such  an  immense  line  is  unprecedented  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  seriously  troubling  General 
Lineviteh  to  retain  effective  control  of  his  com- 
munications and  maintain  them. — Chieago  Tribune. 


JAPAN    BECOMES    INDIGNANT 


Tokio  Newspapers  Say  Russian  Utterances  Do  not 
Promise  Peace. 
Russia's  quite  defiant  attitude,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  various  De  Witte  interviews 
and  the  Czar's  message  to  the  clergy,  had  the 
effect  that  might  have  been  looked  for  in  Ja- 
pan, the  following  dispatch  clearly  fore- 
shadowing the  impasse  in  the  conference 
which  had  been  reached  at  the  time  the  Pan- 
dex  went  to  press : 

Tokio. — It  is  evident  that  strong  indignation  is 
growing  up  in  Japan  in  consequence  of  Russia's 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  peace  conference. 

The  newspapers  point  out  that  Japan's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war  has  been  studiously  self-con- 
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tained  and  moderate  and  that  Japan  has  carefully 
refrained  from  all  vaunting  or  conduct  calculated 
to  increase  the  humiliation  of  her  opponent.  Now 
she  approaches  the  conference  quietly  and  courte- 
ously, without   boasting. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  declared,  Japan's  unbroken 
succession  of  victories  constitutes  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  blinked  and  justly  confers  on  her  the 
right  to  speak  in  the  tone  of  a  oonquerer  and  to 
impose  terms  of  peace,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
Russia  arrogates  that  right  and  behaves  as  if  she 
were  mistress  of  the  situation  and  entitled  to  dic- 
tate terms,  having  only  consented  to  open  negotia- 
tions as  an  act  of  benevolent  leniency  toward 
Japan. 

Apparently  Russia  counts  upon  three  things — 
the  chances  of  Linevitch's  success,  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  powers,  and  Japan's  exhaustion. 
Concerning  Linevitch  's  prospects  Japan  says  noth- 
ing. Concerning  intervention  she  says  that  if  a 
world-wide  conflagration  is  caused  the  responsibility 
will  rest  with  Russia.  Concerning  Japan's  exhaus- 
tion she  says  her  acts  will  speedily  prove  her  ability 
to  continue  the  war  with  greater  vigor  than  ever 
arid  she  now  comprehends  that  a  fresh  series  of 
object  lessons  is  necessary  in  order  to  educate 
Russia  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

It  is  significant  that  these  utterances  are  un- 
equivocally indorsed  by  journals  which  habitually 
avoid  an  aggressive  tone.  All  the  leading  papers 
assert  that  there  is  little  hope  of  immediate  peace, 
while  the  military  preparations  are  conspicuously 
vigorous. 

The  floods  in  the  Tuman  have  swept  away  all  the 
bridges,  isolating  the  Russian  forces  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  There  are  persistent  rumors  of 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  dysentery  in  the 
Russian   armies. — New  York  Times. 


BEATEN    NATIONS    SLOW    PAY 


i 


Modem    Instances   Where    War    Indemnities    Were 
Demanded. 

The  paying  of  an  indemnity  is  comparatively 
a  new  thing.  Before  the  Napoleonic  wars  nations 
seldom  fought  but  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  The 
winning  party  took  whatever  it  wanted  in  territory 
or  in  certain  rights,  but  did  not  insist  upon  an  in- 
demnity. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  map  of  Europe  was  changed  frequently,  but  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in  indemnities  was  very 
small.  Napoleon  conquered  a  large  part  of  Europe, 
invented  all  kinds  of  wonderful  kindgoms  and  pro- 
vided kings  by  recruiting  them  from  his  own  dear 
family.  But  that  was  the  worst  that  befell  those 
countries,  and  besides  clothing  and  feeding  Na- 
poleon's soldiers  and  going  without  English  goods 
the  conquered  countries  did  not  suffer  otherwise 
financially.  Nowadays,  as  nations  do  not  go  to 
war  to  conquer  territories,  they  have  to  be  repaid 
in  some  other  way,  and  as  a  rule  the  victors  ask 
for  full  payment  for  their  expenses. 

The  older  way,  however,  was  the  safer  one,  for 
in  many  modern  instances  the  conquorer  does  not 
get  his  money.  It  is  extremely  hard,  you  know,  to 
get  money  out  of  a  bankrupt  state.  In  1877,  when 
Russia  had  beaten  Turkey,  she  asked  an  indemnity 
of  $160,000,000,  the  exact  amount  of  the  cost  of 
the  war.  Today,  in  the  year  1905,  Russia  has  not 
yet  received  half,  of  that  sum.  In  1896,  when  Tur- 
key nearly  conquered  Greece,  she  began  by  asking 
$50,000,000.     But  King  George's  family  kindly  in- 


terposed and  the  amount  was  reduced  to  $10,000,000, 
but  half  of  that  sum  has  not  been  paid  to  date. 

In  1866,  when  Prussia,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  most  of  the  interested  spectators,  beat  Austria 
and  her  five  allies,  she  not  only  asked  for  the  amount 
of  money  the  war  had  cost  her,  but  asked  also  for 
a  few  extra  millions  to  punish  Austria  for  the 
trouble  she  had  given  her.  Although  the  war 
lasted  only  two  months,  Austria  had  to  pay  $32,- 
500,000. 

Indemnities  have  been  paid  in  smaller  wars  in 
Asia.  China  has  had  to  pay  on  many  occasions, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  any  poorer  for  it.  But  the 
one  enormous  indemnity  which  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  ever  demanded  was  the  one  France  had  to 
pay  to  Germany  in  1871.  And  the  wonder  was  that 
France,  exhausted  by  a  warfare  almost  entirely 
on  her  own  territory,  was  able  to  pay  the  milliard 
francs  in  a  few  years.  The  indemnity  was  much 
more  than  the  war  actually  cost  the  Germans,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  Germany  had  to  settle  an 
old  score.  Napoleon  probably  had  cost  them  just 
as  much.  A  great  amount  of  the  French  indemnity 
has  not  been  used  yet,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
Bismarck  used  it  principally  was  to  develop  the 
secret  service  of  the  German  empire. — Washington 
Post. 


Publicity  in  Business  and 
Politics. 


PRESS  AGENTS  FOE  BUSY  MEN 


Financial  Agents  of  Wall  Street  Who  Are  Now  Em- 
ploying  Publicity   Representatives. 

■  The  news  item  to  which  allusion  is  made 
throughout  the  editorial  for  this  month  was 
as  follows: 

New  York. — Wall  Street  is  copying  upper  Broad- 
way with  press  agents.  The  financial  kings  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  shrewd"  theatrical  managers, 
and  now  no  high  class  magnate  considers  his  trust 
equipment  complete  without  some  special  channel 
through  which  he  can  disseminate  information  to 
reach   the  newspapers. 

This  information  consists  of  two  kinds — reports 
favorable  to  his  own  scheme  and  secret  attacks 
upon  his  opponents.  The  men  employed  are  not 
called  press  agents.  They  either  are  legal  counsel 
or  publicity  representatives.  The  latter  phase  is  the 
newest  coinage  of  Wall  Street  to  meet  the  new 
profession. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan  who  recently  bought  control  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  stock,  has  now 
in  operation  three  well  equipt  press  bureaus.  One 
of  them  is  presided  over  by  a  veteran  newspaper 
man,  drawn  by  a  big  salary  away  from  the  news- 
paper on  which  he  worked  for  twelve  years.  An- 
other is  conducted  by  a  former  newspaper  man 
turned  lawyer.  August  Belmont  maintains  a  press 
bureau  in  the  Bank  of  North  American  building. 
The    Standard   Oil's   bureau    does    not    disseminate 
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news,  but  collects  and  suppresses  it. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


AS   TO    THE    "CROP   RUMORS' 


Further  Iilght  on  a  Campaign  of  False  Informa- 
tion— ^Farmers  in  the  Conspiracy. 

How  dangerous  the  commercial  utilization 
of  the  press  may  become,  unless  properly 
safe-guarded,  is  manifested  in  the  following : 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  past  week  has  been  one  of 
apprehension  concerning  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
Northwest.  The  most  conflicting  reports  have  been 
sent  east  concerning  crop  conditions.  Indeed,  the 
reports  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  certain  interests,  in  which 
many  of  the  leading  farmers  have  become  involved. 
Where  the  heavy  grain  growers  are  so  well  known 
as  they  are  in  St.  Paul,  their  declaration  that  rust 
existed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  their  fields  natural- 
ly carried  weight,  and  though  these  reports  were 
denied  by  grain  and  elevator  men  in  the  vicinity, 
it  was  not  until  the  St.  Paul  jobbers  sent  out  a 
committee  of  expert  crop  reporters,  men  of  lifelong 
experience  with  wheat,  that  it  became  apparent 
that  a  systematic  effort  to  bull  the  wheat  market 
was  being  made. 

The  fields  of  the  big  wheat  growers  who  had  re- 
ported rust  were  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
that  scourge.     However,  the  work  had  been  done. 


On  the  reports  previously  sent  out,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  certain  bucket  shops  and  brokers,  the 
price  of  wheat  made  a  bulge  of  more  than  ten  cents 
in  a  single  week,  and  it  is  now  disclosed  that  those 
in  the  combine,  many  of  whom  were  the  same  heavy 
grain  growers,  cleaned  up  one  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  each,  while  one  firm  netted  a  profit  of  sev- 
enteen thousand  dollars.  When  the  true  condition 
became  known  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  back 
eight  cents,  and  there  being  no  further  object  in 
misstating  the  situation,  these  same  parties  are  now 
declaring  they  were  ' '  hasty  and  mistaken. ' ' — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


YOUR  BROTHER'S  KEEPER 


THE  PRODIGAL'S  RETURN. 

— New   York   Herald. 


Remarkable  Advertisement  by  the  Head  of  the  Open 
Shop  Movement. 

One  of  the  most  striking  emulations  of  the 
Lawson  method  of  reaching  the  public  has 
been  afforded  by  C.  W.  Post,  the  promoter  of 
numerous  food  specialties.  Mr.  Post,  having 
encountered  trouble  with  labor  unions,  ap- 
pears to  have  felt  that  some  notable  leader- 
ship is  necessary  in  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
fairness  which  he  believes  can  be  found 
among  all  laboring  men  regardless  of  unions. 
At  vast  cost  to  himself  he  has  had  inserted 
in  the  daily  newspapers  advertisements  of 
which  the  following  is  an  excerpt.  Mr.  Post 
has  recently  been  made  president  of  the 
National  Citizens  Industrial  Association 
whose  purpose  is  to  foster  the  ' '  open  shop : ' ' 

"How  much  civil  war  are  the  labor  union  lead- 
ers trying  to  push  this  country  into  ?"-,  someone 
asked. 

Sometimes  a  man  starts  what  he  thinks  will  be 
a  small  fire,  but  it  reaches  inflammable  materials 
and  spreads  beyond  his  control.  The  man  that 
starts  it  is  responsible  for  the  damage. 

Colorado  had  a  staggering  dose  of  it.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  had  bitter  ex- 
periences. 

Every  little  hamlet  where  labor  union  strikes 
are  called  immediately  begins  to  cast  about  for 
protection  to  life,  limb  and  property. 

The  spirit  of  labor  unionism  rampant  seems  to 
turn  peaceable  citizens  to  demons.  Peace  officers 
are  sneered  at  and  attacked,  law  derided  and  defied, 
riot,  anarchy  and  incipient  civil  war  forced  upon 
the  people. 

Those  atrocities  seem  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
possible  until  the  common  people  are  compelled  to 
raise  a  strong  restraining  hand  and  command  and 
enforce  law  and  peace. 

We  have  oil,  beef,  steel  and  other  trusts  on  one 
hand  and  numerous  labor  trusts  on  the  other.  The 
capital  trusts  attack  the  pocketbook  and  the  labor 
trusts  attack  the  person  and  property.  Between 
the  two  the  common  people  suffer,  endure  and  pay 
the  bills  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  warfare,  increased 
cost  of  necessities,  cost  of  guards,  policemen,  sher- 
iffs,  militia,   army,  judges,   court   costs,   etc.,  etc. 

The  public  are  not  opposed  to  organization  by 
workmen  for  financial  purposes.  But  when  those 
organizations  are  used  for  violence,  lawbreaking 
and   oppression   the   public    demand    that   they   be 
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cleansed  and  cleansed  quickly  or  be  forced  into  the 
background.  The  universal  denunciation  by  the 
public  is  working  for  ultimate  good.  It  must  be 
continued  fearlessly  and  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion brought  to  bear,  for  the  evil  is  tenacious  and 
the  blackmailing,  violent  men  in  charge  will  not 
give  way  easily. 

The  deep  rumble  and  murmur  of  the  coming  storm 
has  at  last  awakened  the  sleeping  giant,  and  the 
common  people  now  propose  to  place  the  money 
trusts  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  labor  trusts  on 
the  other,  and  leave  the  highway  of  progress  clear 


This  movement  by  citizens  organizing  for  defense, 
means  the  power  of  the  great  public,  the  780  out  of 
800  (statistics  show  about  20  union  men  in  every 
800  citizens)  massed  to  protect  the  merchant  from 
boycott,  the  union  man  from  tyranny  either  by  labor 
leaders  or  money  trusts,  the  transportation  com- 
panies from  having  their  cars  or  trains  stopped,  the 
factories  from  being  shut  down  and  the  individual 
common  American  from  any  interference  with  his 
constitutional  inherited  liberty. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  propose  to 
again  take  control  and  govern  safely,  wisely  and  in 
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ANOTHER  GOVERNMENT  DAM  THAT  NEEDS  REPAIRING. 


-Duluth  Tribune. 


■ 


for  its  rightful  owner.  There  will  be  no  attempt 
to  destroy  either  money  or  labor  trusts  so  long  as 
they  are  lawfully  conducted,  but  we,  the  common 
people,  propose  to  prevent  any  trust  or  organization 
from  stopping  our  R.  R.  or  street  cars,  steamboats, 
carriage  or  truck  lines,  manufacturing  or  other  in- 
dustries, interfering  with  personal  liberty  or  in- 
sulting, assaulting  or  murdering  American  citizens, 
whether  Independent,  Union,  White,  Black,  Brown 
or  Yellow. 


accordance  with  the  law  handed  down  to  ub  as  the 
ripened  experience  of  our  ancestors. 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Industrial  Association  with  its  var- 
ious allied  associations,  it  is  my  hope  to  help  unify 
and  amalgamate  citizens,  placing  in  their  hands 
the  power  of  organization  to  meet  organized  op- 
pression with  superior  strength,  and  it  shall  be  my 
earnest,  unchangeable  purpose  to  direct  that 
strength  only  for  defense  and  justice. 
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To  the  union  man  this  pledge  is  offered;  we  will 
earnestly  stand  by,  support  and  help  him,  against 
the  tyranny  and  slave  driving  of  labor  trust  leaders 
or  injustice  by  employers  and  the  capital  trusts. 

I  am  an  open  advocate  of  high  wages,  and  an  8- 
hour  work-day,  and  will  support  peaceful  methods, 
which  do  not  oppress  others  in  bringing  them  about. 

But  the  union  man  and  all  others  must  remember 
the  Citizens  Association  is  for  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty, and  in  order  to  obtain  its  support,  the  indi- 
vidual must  himself  abstain  from  tyranny  over 
his  brother. — Kansas  City  Star. 


MAKES  THE  POLICY  CLEAB 


Secretary  Taft  Promises  the  PhiUplno  Self-Ooveni- 
ment   in   1907. 

With  characteristic  candor  the  President 
commissioned  Secretary  Taft  to  make  known 
the  Administration's  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  Philippines.  The  method  by  which  Mr. 
Taft  carried  out  the  President's  intentions 
is  set  forth  herewith.  Subsequent  press  dis- 
patches state  that  the  effect  upon  both  polit- 
cal  and  trade  conditions  in  the  islands  has 
been  instant  and  far-reaching. 

Manila.— A  Filipino  banquet  given  to  the  Taft 
party  recently  attracted  great  interest  as  it  was 
expected  that  Secretary  Taft  would  outline  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration.  For  some 
time  past  the  feeling  among  the  natives  has  been 
that  the  administration  was  deviating  from  the 
McKinley  policy,  and  as  a  result  there  has  been 
insular   government   and   also   much   unrest. 

This  attitude  was  met  fearlessly  by  Secretary 
Taft,  who  upheld  the  administration 's  insular  policy. 
When  he  finished  his  address  he  was  loudly  cheered. 
He  said,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "The  present  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Philipines:" 

"On  my  part  it  is  due  you  that  if  I  do  nothing 
else  to-night  I  shall  make  clear  the  views  of  the 
administration  upon  the  present  and  future  of  the 
islands.  The  American  people  are  divided  upon 
the  question  I  am  discussing  into  three  parties. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  who  have  the  real 
imperialistic  idea  of  extending  the  influence  of 
America,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  into  the  Orient, 
enlarging  the  power  of  the  American  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  Pacific  and  secur- 
ing the  largest  share  possible  of  the  Oriental  trade, 
yet  undeveloped,  during  the  next  100  years. 

Would  Avoid  Burden. 

"There  is  a  party,  and  this  much  the  largest, 
which  regarded  our  taking  over  the  islands  from 
Spain  after  the  war  with  the  gravest  reluctance 
and  who  would  have  been  gratified  in  the  extreme 
if  the  assumption  of  the  burden  could  have  been 
avoided.  This  subject  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  this  party,  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  they  now 
hold  respecting  the  Philippines  may  be  stated  with 
some    accuracy. 

"They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however 
reluctant  they  were  to  accept  the  fate  thrown  upon 
them,  it  is  their  duty  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
imposed  with  promptness,  courage  and  hope.  They 
believe  that  they  have  become  the  trustees  and 
protectors  of  the  whole  Filipino  people,  and  must 


prepare  that  people  to  maintain  the  stable  Govern- 
ment now  there. 

' '  There  is  a  third  party,  which  favors  giving  the 
islands'  immediate  independence.  This  party  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  having  different  mo- 
tives. The  first  class  is  anxious  to  rid  the  United 
States  of  the  burden  of  governing  the  Filipinos 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
class  is  anxious  to  rid  the  Philippines  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that 
the  Filipinbs  can  make  their  own  government. 
This  third  party  has  twice  been  defeated  at  a  na- 
tional  election   on   this   issue. 

"The  second  party  has  for  its  chief  exponent 
President  Eoosevelt.  He  believes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  prepare  the  Filipinos 
for  self-government.  This  may  require  a  gener- 
ation and  probably  longer,  and  the  form  of  self- 
government  will  be  left  to  the  individuals  who  will 
control  the  two  nations  at  that  time.  It  follows 
that  the  President,  and  he,  himself,  desired  me  to 
say  this  to  the  Filipinos,  feels  charged  with  the 
duty  of  proceeding  on  this  policy  and  maintaining 
here  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as  an 
instrument  for  the  gradual  education  of  the  whole 
of  the  Filipino  people  to  a  self-governing  commu- 
nity. ' ' — Associated  Press. 


CANDOR  AS  TO  PANAMA 


Chairman  Shouts  Says  the  Facts  Will  Be  Published 
Without  Reserve. 

In  the  same  manner  that  Secretary  Taft 
made  known  the  government's  purposes  in 
the  Philippines,  Commissioner  Shonts  made 
them  known  in  Panama,  meeting  the  issue 
of  yellow  fever  and  sanitation  with  complete 
frankness  and  thereby  inspiring  a  popular 
confidence  that  otherwse  might  long  be  with- 
held.    Said  the  news  advices : 

New  York. — The  care  of  20,000  employes  to  work 
upon  the  Panama  canal  was  declared  by  Chairman 
Shonts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  who  ar- 
rived on  the  steamer  Mexico  recently  from  Colon, 
to  be  of  the  first  importance  and  to  have  prece- 
dence over  the  actual  work  of  digging. 

Shonts  said  within  a  span  of  five  years  the  Pan- 
ama canal  will  be  dug.  Shonts  declares  the  talk 
about  insurmountable  difiiculties  confronting  the 
engineers  is  a  bogy,  and  no  difficulties  present  them- 
selves that  are  not  equaled  aqd  surpassed  every 
year  upon   American   railroads. 

Sanitation,  transportation  and  subsistence  are 
the  only  serious  problems,  he  says,  and  these 
will  be  overcome  with  mathematical  precision.  Not 
a  single  problem  remains  to  be  considered.  Every 
engineering  difficulty  has  been  discounted.  Lack 
of  proper  organization  at  the  start  and  want  of 
provision  for  health,  comfort  and  maintenance  of 
workmen  he  holds  responsible  for  disheartening 
delays. 

Shonts  said  that  there  was  in  reality  no  yellow 
fever  scare  to  speak  of  at  the  isthmus  and  that  the 
total  number  of  cases  in  Panama  during  August 
up  to  the  time  of  his  sailing  was  only  thirty.  Chair- 
man Shonts  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by 
Oswald  H.  Ernst,  also  of  the  Canal  Commission. 
Chairman    Shonts    said: 

"We  went  to  Colon  with  Stevens,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, to  see  what  had  been  done  and  what  should 
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be  done.  We  found  the  first  thing  of  importance 
to  be  housing  and  supplying  20,000  men.  When 
our  Government  first  took  hold  of  the  canal  every- 
thing was  directed  toward  making  the  dirt  fly.  I 
think  this  was  a  mistake.  Time  should  have  been 
given  toward  preparing  for  the  task  by  making 
arrangements  to  take  care  of  employes.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  laborers  were  not  promptly  paid  and 
that  matters  were  becoming  congested  on  the  rail- 
way  and    steamers. 

"The  people  of ,  the  isthmus  are  not  forehanded 
and  with  the  large  addition  to  the  population 
caused  by  the  influx  of  the  canal  laborers  the  sup- 
plies for  living  were  exhausted.  This  caused 
prices  to  rise  and  soon  the  laboring  class  found 
that  they  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  them- 
selves. To  offset  this  sub-commissary  stations 
were   established   to   feed   the   laborers. 

' '  I  made  an  arrangement  with  the  President  of 
Panama  that,  unless  prices  became  normal  on  the 
isthmus,  to  continue  this  system  of  supplying  the 
laborers.  At  Colon  a  large  refrigerating  plant 
is  now  being  established,  from  which  all  supplies 
will  be  issued  promptly,  so  that  shortly  all  Ameri- 
can employes  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  fare 
as    they    would    at    home. 

' '  Of  course,  I  found  the  freight  congestion  caus- 
ing considerable  trouble  but  soon  found  that  by 
supplying  those  practical  up-to-date  railroad  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States  that  in  thirty  days  the 
trouble  would  be  eliminated.  There  is  about  6,000 
tons  on  hand  now.  This  freight  was  ordered  by 
the  old  Commission  to  be  delivered  at  certain  inter- 
vals. We  hurried  the  matter  up  and  urged  prompt 
shipment,  with  the  result  that  it  all  got  to  the  ter- 
minal  point    at    once. 

"As  to  double-tracking  the  railroad,  that  can- 
not be  done  at  present,  even  if  necessary,  but  as 
the  working  of  getting  out  the  dirt  progresses  we 
can  easily  keep  up  with  the  work  with  extra  track- 
age. We  have  supplied  refrigerating  cars  for 
the   road. 

"There  are  about  10,000  employes  on  the  isth- 
mus now,  including  the  laborers." — S.  F.  Chron- 
icle. 


PUBLICITY  AS  A  CRIME 


Prominent    People    "Held    Up"    by    an    Alleged 
Society  Publication. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Press  is  advancing  into  so  strong  a  posi- 
tion, its  worst  phases  should  be  brought  to 
book,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  black- 
mailing Smart  Set  publications  of  New  York. 
Said  dispatches  concerning  the  extent  of  this 
blackmailing : 

New  York. — The  district  attorney's  office  knows 
now  the  business  methods  employed  by  the  Society 
Editors'  association  in  getting  out  "America's 
Smart  Set"  and  the  manner  of  the  persons  who 
subscribe  for  the  book. 

The  information  was  obtained  from  the  books 
of  the  society,  which  were  produced  by  W.  L.  Dan- 
iels, secretary  of  the  Society  Editors'  association, 
who  was  subpoenaed  by  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Krotel. 

The  records  show  that  in  a  little  over  a  year  $26, 
700  in  sums  varying  from  $100  to  $1,000  was  sub- 
scribed by  well  known  residents  of  this  and  other 
cities.       Of  the  total  subscription  more  than  half 


went  to  Moses  Ellis  Wooster,  who,  in  partnership 
with  Charles  Stoke  Wayne,  editor  of  Town  Topics, 
started  the  scheme.  If  the- records  are  to  be  be- 
lieved the  first  chapter  of  the  book,  which  has  been 
published,  cost  little  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
subscribed. 

In  addition  to  the  well  known  persons  whose 
names  were  on  the  subscription  blanks  found  when 
Charles  H.  Ahle,  a  solicitor  for  the  Society  Editors' 
association,  was  arrested,  the  other  subscribers  put 
up  the  following  amounts: 

J.   J.   Astor $1,100 

W.  B.  Leeds   500 

.1.  B.  Haggin  500 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Dun   500 

W.  F.  Havemeyer 250 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Kiker 500 

Stamford  White  100 

James  Gayley  500 

Thomas  F.  Walsh,  Washington , 500 

Mrs.  H.   Gould 1,000 

Ogden  Armour   500 

Mrs.  E.   G.  Hubbard    500 

I.  M.  Waterbury   500 

Harold  McCormick,  Chicago   500 

James  H.   Moore,   Chicago    500 

Mrs.    H.    S.    Black    500 

T.    P.    Shouts     500 

Frank   Tilford    250 

F.   Ziefeld    100 

Ex-Judge    E.    H.    Gary 250 

Isaac    Guggenheim    250 

Clarence  Mackay  1,000 

James  Jt  Coogan   100 

Edith  Hanan 500 

James  W.  Gerard 250 

The  books  show  that  of  the  money  subscribed  by 
these  and  other  persons  $13,721  has  been  paid  to 
Wooster.  Wayne  got  $2,400  and  to  Daniels  was 
paid  $1300.  In  his  talk  with  Mr.  Krotel,  Daniels 
announced  that  he  had  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Society  Editors'  association  today.  He  says 
the  association  still  owes  him  $300. 

The  solicitors  for  the  book,  including  Ahle,  L.  M. 


CHARLES  H.   AHLE. 

— New  York  Herald. 
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Morris,  and  E.  E.  Eower,  have  received  $6,000  in 
commissionB.  These  are  some  of  the  other  dis- 
bursements which  the  association  has  made: 

Photographs,    drawings   and   designs $    263.50 

Gillis  press,  which  got  out  the  first  chap- 
ter     263.50 

Eent,  telephones,  and  stationery 2100.00 

Stenographers   and   help 533.00 

It  is  said  that  J.  J.  Coogan  paid  $100  for  a  seven 
line  notice  in  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "Society 
at  Newport." — Chicago  Tribune. 


WOULD   EEFOEM   FOUE  HUNDEED 


That's    the    Beal    Mission    of    Town    Topics,    the 
Publisher  Says. 

Col.  William  d 'Alton  Mann,  publisher  of  "Fads 
and  Fancies"  and  owner  of  Town  Topics,  has  a 
mission.  The  Colonel,  when  discovered  last  night 
in  his  shirt  leeves  playing  a  quiet  game  with  Jus- 
tice Deuel  in  the  billiard  room  of  his  fine  house 
in  West  Seventy-second  Street,  confided  this  fact 
to  a  Times  reporter. 

His  true  object  in  maintaining  Town  Topics,  Col. 
Mann  confessed,  was  neither  mere  lucre  nor  the 
satisfaction  of  any  personal  vanity.  What  he 
wants  to  do  is  to  reform  the  Four  Hundred  by  mak- 


ing them  too  deeply  disgusted  with  themselves  to 
continue  their  present  silly  mode  of  life.  "Silly" 
is   the   Colonel's  word.       He  also   used  "empty." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  want  to  do — what  I  am 
doing f"  he  asked  after  a  brief  pause.  "I  am 
showing  up  those  people.  I  am  making  them  im- 
possible. I  am  teaching  the  great  American  peo- 
ple not  to  pay  attention  to  that  sort  of  silly  fools. 
And  by  and  by  those  men  and  women  that  Town 
Topics  is  showing  in  their  true  light  will  become 
so  disgusted  with  themselves  that  they  will  reform. 
Yes,  Sir,  that's  what  they'll  do.  Do  you  still 
think  I  am  wrong  in  publishing  Town  Topics? 

"I  tell  you  what  a  man  told  me  the  other  day. 
A  man  of  the  very  highest  standing.  He  said 
to  me:  'Why  do  you  publish  that  kind  of  paper. 
Col.  Mann?  You  are  well  oflf.  You  don't  need  it. 
Why  do  you  stick  to  itf  'Because,  Sir  I  answered 
him,  'if  I  dropped  Town  Topics  this  week  there 
would  be  a  dozen  of  that  sort  of  publication  spring 
into  existence  before  the  beginning  of  next  week.' 
The  people  want  to  read  that  kind  of  thing.  And 
by  whom  would  those  papers  be  published?  By 
men  without  any  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
That  is  why  I  am  sticking  to  my  post.  I  do  this 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  community  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  American  Nation.  Young  man,  read 
Town  Topics,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  deadly 
serious    at    bottom." — N.    Y.    Times. 


The   Rubaiyat  of  the  Policy-Holders. 


(After  Edward  FitzGerald.) 


Wake!  ere  the  Son  shall  scatter  into  flight 
The  Millions  Father  made  with  all  his  might. 
Or  drives  a  Coach  to  Lakewood  every  Day, 
Or  gives  a  Cambon  Dinner  every  night. 

Before  the  phantom  of  false  Stewards  died, 
Methought  a  Voice  within  the  Building  cried, 
"When  all  the  Grafting  is  prepared  within. 
Why    wails    the    Patient    Populace    outside?" 

And   as  the  Corkscrew,  pulling  out  the  Cork, 
We  draw  our  monthly  Stipend.     Do  we  work? 

Ah,  yes  I     We  work  the  Public  every  day. 
For  that's  the  Game  in  Little  Old  New  York. 


A  good  fat  Check-Book  underneath  the  Bough, 
A   little   Wine,   a   little   More — and   Thou 

Beside    me    singing    for    the    Company — 
The  Company  was  pretty  good  ere  now. 


n. 

The  Fondest  Hopes  we  set  our  hearts  upon 
Turn  Ashes — or  they  prosper — and  anon 

Like  smiles  upon  the  Chauncey's  Peachy  Cheek 
Linger  a  little  hour  or  two — are  gone. 

Think,  in  this  batter 'd  Caravanserai, 
Whose  portals  open  out  on  old  Broadway, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  may  do  a  stunt 
And  Jordan  pack  his  grip  and  go  away. 

They  say  the  Ryan  and  the  Morton  keep 
The   pace   where   Jam's    Hyde   gloried   and   drank 
deep 
Of  public  Favor  for  a  little  WhUe, 
But,  ah!  the  Pace  was  for  too  good  to  keep. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  blue 
The  Violet  as  on  his  Breast  it  grew; 

I  sometimes  thought  I'd  ask  him  whence  it  came, 
And  sometimes  wondered  if  the  Jam's  Hyde  knew. 
— J.  K.  Palmer  in  New  York  World. 
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' '  Mr.  Murphy  may  be  a  decent 
man  according  to  his  lights,  but 
God  save  us  from  guiding  our 
career  in  life  by  such  false  bea- 
cons as  seem  to  guide  the  course 
he  steers." 


' '  Tending  bar  or  running  a  sa- 
loon in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
not  the  best  training  to  fit  a  man 
to  rule  the  political  destinies  of 
the  second  greatest  city  in  the 
world." 


"My  failure  would  not  disturb 
my  belief  in  the  principle.  It 
would  only  convince  me  more  of 
the  need  of  such  a  fight." 


Bracing  Up  the  Tone 

NEW  REQUIREMENTS  IN  POLITICAL 
AND  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  ARE 
CALCULATED  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
EVILS  OF  CORRUPTION  AND  TO  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  HIGHER  BENEFITS  FOR 
THE  GENERAL  COMMUNITY. 


The  natural  sequel  of  an  era  of  grand  juries,  such 

I  as  was  described  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Pandex,  is 
that  those  habits  and  usages  which  led  to  the  investi- 
gations and  indictments  by  grand  juries  should  be 
eradicated.  This  eradication  is  now  in  progress  in 
virtually  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  touching 
almost  every  occupation  and  every  manner  of  institu- 
tion. It  involves,  conspicuously,  the  legal  profession; 
it  even  applies  to  an  association  of  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  who  have  resolved  upon  vigorous  punishment 
of  those  who  put  poisonous  compounds  in  their  goods ; 
it  has  pathetically  human  application  in  a  boycott  of 
the  tobacco  trust  to  prevent  that  immense  corporation 
from  crowding  out  of  business  a  poor  widow  in  New 
York. 


"All  the  pa- 
triotism of  the 
world  is  not  ex- 
hausted when  a 
man  climbs  San 
Juan  Hill." 


' '  It  matters 
little  to  me  per- 
sonally what 
the  citizens  of 
New  York  may 
d  o  with  m  e 
this  fall." 


"I     am     at- 

f^ 

tempting  a  Sa- 

^f 

vonarola     job 

with  a  William 

Travers  Jerome 

equipment." 
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CLEBKS  MUST  BE  FBEE 


Government  Employes  Are  Warned  to  Leave  Pri- 
vate Business  Alone. 

As  a  net  result  of  the  numerous  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the 
order  has  been  issued  that  all  employes  must 
abstain  from  private  businesses.  Doubtless 
this  will  be  converted  into  a  permanent  pre- 
cedent for  all  governmental  departments. 
Said  the  press  reports: 

Washington. — Secretary  Wilson  will  soon  pro- 
mulgate a  set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  and  warn- 
ing of  officials  and  employes  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  admission  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Sal- 
mon, chief  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  that 
he  had  been  a  business  partner  of  the  man  who 
invented  the  gelatin  meat  inspection  label  and  fur- 
nished it  by  contract  to  the  department,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  new  rules. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  regulations  will  be 
a  provision  that  no  official  or  employe  of  the  de- 
partment may  financially  interest  himself  in  any 
commercial  concern  which  is  engaged  as  a  public 
servant,  or  in  any  company  which  bids  for  con- 
tracts that  he,  by  reason  of  his  official  duties,  has 
to  pass  upon  or  approve. 

This  rule  will  cover  not  only  the  case  of  Dr.  Sal- 
mon, who  financed  the  business  of  George  E.  How- 
ard, inventor  of  the  meat  label  now  used,  but  also 
the  case  of  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  former  head  of 
the  bureau  of  plant  physiology. 

Dr.  Moore  invented  the  " nitro-culture  system" 
of  inoculation  for  the  renewal  of  poor  land  to  its 
former  productiveness.  While  he  was  exploiting 
the  virtues  of  his  discovery  his  wife  held  stock  in 
the  National  Nitro-Culture  Company  of  Westches- 
ter, Pa.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Moore  was  obliged 
to  resign  from  the  department. 

Secretary  Wilson  was  at  first  disposed  to  make 
the  regulations  sweeping  in  character.  One  rule 
would  have  provided  that  no  official  or  employe 
may  be  in  any  manner  interested  in  any  company 
doing  business  with  the  department  in  the  way  of 
contracts.       But   one   official   raised  an  objection. 

"I  own  some  telephone  stock,"  he  declared. 
"Will  I  have  to  sell  that?" 

Mr.  Wilson  decided  that  such  a  condition  was 
not  one  which  should  necessarily  be  prohibited,  so 
the  rule  was  modified. — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


TO  DOUBLE   CABINET   SALABIES 


Officials  Seek  Roosevelt's  Aid  in  Making  Pay  Com- 
mensurate With  Services  Eendered. 

A  natural  development  of  restricting  the 
business  possibilities  of  federal  office-holding 
is  that  the  government  emolument  shall  be 
proportionately  increased.  Application  for 
such  increase  in  army  and  navy  circles  has 
already  been  made,  and  denied  because  of  the 
necessity  for  federal  economy ;  but  the  evil  of 
inadequate  salaries  for  cabinet  officials  is  be- 


ing differently  treated,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  following: 

Washington,  D.  C. — When  Secretary  Taft  made 
his  recent  speech  declaring  that  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  grossly  underpaid  he  started  a  ball 
rolling  which,  it  is  said  will  result  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  congress  in  a  straight- 
forward, manly  effort  to  put  the  compensation  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  government  where  it 
should  be. 

There  has  been  talk  of  such  a  movement  for 
many  years,  but  it  never  has  resulted  in  anything, 
largely  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  each  suc- 
ceeding president  to  incur  for  himself  the  charge 
of  extravagance. 

Now  that  Secretary  Taft  has  spoken  out  it  is 
said  that  other  cabinet  officers  will  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  president  to  induce  him  to  insert 
a  paragraph  in  his  annual  message  on  this  subject. 
If  he  does  so,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  congress 
will  act  and  thus  put  an  end,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  condition  which  constantly  causes  the  gov- 
ernment great  embarrassment,  because  it  cannot 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  class  of  men  at  the 
beggarly  rates  of  pay  fixed  for  government  work. 

No  one  expects  that  government  pay  for  the 
higher  grades  should  be  anything  like  as  great  as 
that  given  for  similar  work  by  large  corporations. 
There  is  a  great  honor  in  securing  a  governmental 
position  of  high  rank  and  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
compensation  in  some  degree  for  a  deficiency  in 
salary. 

What  it  is  hoped  can  be  done  is  to  fix  a  rate  of 
pay  which  will  enable  men  with  comparatively 
large  incomes,  but  with  no  private  fortunes,  to 
accept  government  offices  witjiout  direct  personal 
loss. 

As  it  is  now,  every  one  understands,  the  salary 
of  a  cabinet  officer  does  not  pay  house  rent  in  many 
cases  and  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  actual  cost 
of   living. — Chicago   Tribune. 


HITCHCOCK'S   STRONG   POLICY 


Interior  Department  Transformed  Into  a  Thorough 
Business  Institution. 

If  the  Interior  Department  is  avoiding  the 
scandals  which  are  being  routed  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  evidently 
because  the  head  of  that  Department  put  the 
modern  standard  of  administration  into  oper- 
ation immediately  upon  his  entrance  to 
office.  The  conspicuous  success  of  that  stand- 
ard is  related  in  the  ensuing  article: 

Washington. — Mr.  Ethaii  Allen  Hitchcock,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  has  gone  up  into  New  Hamp- 
shire for  a  month 's  vacation.  It  was  typical  of 
the  man  that  before  he  had  been  gone  two  weeks 
he  sent  to  Washington  for  his  private  secretary, 
W.  Scott  Smith,  had  him  come  to  Boston  and  there 
they  went  over  a  number  of  government  matters 
in  which  the  secretary  took  a  personal  interest. 
Now  having  taken  a  new  start  for  his  vacation,  it 
is  said  he  will  probably  go  up  into  Canada  for  some 
fishing. 

The  secretary  is  perhaps  the  most  misunder- 
stood and  one  of  the  best  officials  who  has  been 
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associated  with  this  or  the  preceding  administra- 
tions. 

When  he  came  into  the  interior  department  he 
brought  with  him  his  natural  reserve.  He  found 
that  the  great  department  over  which  he  was  placed 
had  been  running  along  very  much  like  some  other 
departments  of  the  government  run,  by  its  own 
momentum.  He  was  not  content  for  it  to  do  so. 
he  was  responsible  for  what  it  ground  out,  and  it 
was  his  disposition,  his  nature  and  his  desire  to 
be  fully  informed  as  to  every  minor  detail  of  de- 
partmental duty.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  he 
has  made  the  best  secretary  of  the  interior  this 
republic  has  yet  seen.  There  is  but  one  other  ele- 
ment that  assisted  to  make  him  what  he  is,  and 
that  is  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  politics. 

When  he  began  to  take  up  things  that  had  been 
left  to  subordinates  by  his  predecessors  he  began 
to  find  that  the  interests  of  the  government  were 
not  conserved  as  they  should  be.  He  found  that 
what  was  the  intent  of  law  or  the  object  of  depart- 
mental regulation  was  openly  and  flagrantly  avoided 
or  even  ignored.  An  effort  was  made  to  convince 
him  that  the  necessities  of  politics  made  this  de- 
sirable and  politic.  He  could  not  and  would  not 
see  it.  He  had  and  yet  has  but  one  course,  and  that 
was,  and  is,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  he  finds 
it  without  fear  or  favor.  He  has  made  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest  and  the  home- 
seeker  in  the  Northwest  the  interest  of  himself 
personally  and  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  created  no  new  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  His  predecessors  had 
the  same  skilled  secret  service  men,  called  in  the 
interior  department  "inspectors"  and  "special 
agents,"  but  in  fact  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  de- 
tectives in  the  country.  In  times  prior  to  his  admin- 
istration, reports  were  pigeonholed  or  mild  warn- 
ings were  given  and  opportunities  afforded  to 
"square  things."  Such  methods  were  unknown  to 
the  present  secretary  of  the  interior.  He  told  his 
subordinates  that  if  there  were  infractions  of  law 
those  guilty  should  be  punished.  He  proved  that 
this  was  not  a  bluff.  When  reports  came  in  they 
were  not  pigeonholed,  but  were  acted  upon  by  the 
secretary  in  person,  the  stupendous,  tasks  which  he 
assigned  to  himself  taking  him  all  of  many  a  weary 
day  and  much  of  many  weary  nights. 

Senators  and  members  have  had  new  experiences 
with  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  times  past 
they  have  been  more  or  less  accustomed  to  having 
their  wishes  followed  without  thought  of  question. 
Now,  when  they  face  the  venerable  secretary,  with 
his  little  cold  gray  eye,  and  his  long  cigar  unlighted, 
bit  tight  down  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  they 
"have  to  show  cause"  before  they  get  what  they 
come  after.  Their  requests  are  not  indorsed  down 
to  a  subordinate  with  peremptory  orders  that  they 
be  granted.  Instead  the  present  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior draws  from  his  store  of  personal  knowledge 
when  a  suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
department,  and  if  it  is  right  it  goes  and  if  it  is 
not  right  it  don't  go,  and  the  statesman  asking  that 
it  "go"  is  told  so  with  the  same  tone,  and  the 
same  manner,  that  the  casual  caller  on  government 
business  is  told  what  to  expect  by  the  secretary  of 
the  interior. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


CONVICTS    IN    CLOVEE 


regardless  of  where  it  belonged  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  rest  in  situ  much  longer,  is  revealed  in 
the  following  incident  in  the  career  of  the 
redoubtable  Governor  Folk : 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — Governor  Folk  was  the  most 
indignant  man  in  Missouri  recently  when  he  learned 
that  two  of  the  prisoners  convicted  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Louis  boodle  trials  were  living  in  com- 
parative luxury  and  practically  free  from  all  re- 
straint outside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  He 
immediately  sent  peremptory  orders  to  Warden  Hall 
to  return  the  men  to  their  cells  and  see  that  they 
served  out  their  sentences  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

The  convicts  who  were  extended  such  unusual 
"courtesies"  are  John  Dolan,  former  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Democratic  city  committee,  and  Charles 
J.  Denny,  who  was  sentenced  for  boodling  while  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

Dolan  had  not  seen  the  inside  of  the  penitentiary 
for  three  months.  He  lived,  without  so  much  as  a 
guard  over  him,  in  a  little  iDrick  house  outside  the 
walls  belonging  to  the  stable  boss.  Denny  spent 
his  days  with  Dolan,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  prison  for  shelter  at  night.  In  the  little 
house  they  ate  their  meals,  read  the  daily  papers, 
which  were  regularly  delivered,  and  slept  or  did  as 
they  chose  without  the  slightest  restraint. 

When  questioned  about  the  matter,  Warden  Hall 
explained  that  Dolan  was  a  weigher  for  the  binder- 
twine  factory  and  was  employed  at  that  work.  The 
attendants  at  the  penitentiary,  however,  say  there 
has  been  no  weighing  for  weeks,  and  then  none 
was  done  at  night.  Denny  was  supposed  to  assist 
in  the  hard  work  of  weighing  three  wagon  loads 
of  twine  a  day.  When  asked  why  it  was  that  Dolan 
had  not  even  been  required  to  sleep  in  the  prison, 
he  said  Dolan  was  a  "trusty." — Chicago  Eecord- 
Herald. 


FEW   ABE   DEADHEADS 


Sentenced    St.    Louis   Politicians   Live   in   Luxury 
Outside  Prison. 
That  "vested  privilege"  has  not  always 
belonged  to  the  capitalist  and  trust,  and  that 


Bonaparte  Is  Not  the  Only  Official  Who  Declines 
Passes. 

The  old-time  intimacy  of  relationship  be- 
tween railroads  and  legislation  is  evidently 
among  the  things  which  the  public  have  de- 
termined to  uproot,  as  may  be  seen,  in  part, 
by  the  following : 

Secretary  Bonaparte  is  not  the  only  Cabinet 
pocket  wherein  no  railroad  passes  are  to  be  found. 
Announcement  from  the  Navy  Department  that  he 
had  courteously  declined  offers  of  the  attractive 
little  cards,  which  fit  nicely  into  leather  made  cases, 
to  be  had  at  any  of  the  leather  stores  in  town,  has 
made  his  attitude  prominent.  Mr.  Bonaparte,  to  be 
sure,  declined  in  far  more  graceful  terms  than  did 
Eepresentative  Baker,  the  radical  Brooklyn  member, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  a  railroad  forwarded 
him  an  annual  pass.  He  made  public  the  letter,  in 
which  he  scored  the  railroad  for  its  tender.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  railroad, 
but  indicates  that  his  refusal  was  an  entirely  polite 
one,  which  dould  not  have  given  offense. 

There  are  other  men  around  President  Eoosevelt  's 
Cabinet  table  who  have  not  accepted  courtesies  from 
the  railroads,  and  are  not  doing  so  now.  There  are, 
also.  Cabinet  members  who  are  traveling  on  passes. 
One  holder  of  a  portfolio  said  the  other  day  that 
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he  had  steadfastly  declined  these  favors  ever  since 
he  entered  the  Cabinet,  but  did  not  wish  to  advise 
his  declination  to  the  world.  Cabinet  members 
travel  on  public  business,  as  a  rule,  in  which  case 
of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  reimbursement  from 
the  government.  They  also  travel  a  deal  on  their 
private  account.  To  some  of  them,  not  men  of  large 
means,  the  use  of  railroad  passes  would  be  a  help 
financially,  in  view  of  the  meager  salaries  that 
Cabinet  officers  are  paid. 

The  practice  of  sending  annuals  to  government 
officials  is  observed  by  all  railroads  to  a  limited 
extent.  In  some  cases  these  are  sent  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  railroads,  but  not  always.  As  the  Cap- 
ital is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
the  proffers  of  transportation  are  more  numerous 
from  railroads  running  east  of  the  Alleghenies  than 
elsewhere.  But  they  also  come  from  railroads  Tun- 
ing through  the,  states  in  which  Cabinet  officers 
reside.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  a  Cabinet 
officer  should  ask  for  transportation  he  would  re- 
ceive it  promptly. — New  York  World. 


LAWYERS  AT  THE  BAB 


Over  a  Dozen  Attorneys  Arraigned  for  Crimes  in 
New  York. 

As  if  to  bear  out  the  arraignment  which 
the  President  has  been  making  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  lawyers  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  corporate  evasions  of  statutes,  there  has 
arisen  during  the  past  few  weeks  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  legal  procedure  against 
attorneys,  of  which  the  following  from  New 
York  is  an  instance : 

A  western  man  with  large  business  interests 
telephoned  to  the  District  Attorney's  office  a  few 
days  ago.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Jerome 
on  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Finally  he  got 
Mr.  Jerome. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  some  advice  from  you," 
he  said.  "I  am  involved  in  a  civil  suit  in  which  a 
great  amount  of  money  is  at  stake.  I  have  hired 
lawyers  So  and  So  as  my  counsel.  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  if  they  are  honest.  And  if  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  will  you  suggest  a  lawyer 
whom  I  can  trust?" 

It  is  not  a  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  to  issue 
certificates  of  good  character  to  lawyers  or  members 
of  any  other  profession,  So  Mr.  Jerome  had  to  tell 
the  Westerner,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  that  he 
would  have  to  seek  advice  elsewhere. 

This  Westerner  was  not  the  first  man  to  apply  to 
the  District  Attorney  for  a  similar  purpose.  So  much 
has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  in  the  last  two 
years  about  dishonest  practices  by  lawyers  that  the 
public  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  the  confidence  it 
once  had  in  the  integrity  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  number  of  lawyers  who  have  been  convicted 
in  this  country  in  the  last  two  years  is  surprising. 
The  list  of  lawyers  against  whom  Grand  Juries  have 
found  sufficient  evidence  to  file  indictments  is  also 
surprising.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  lawyers  who  have 
been  convicted  and  of  those  who  have  been  indicted 
but  have  not  yet  b?en  tried: 

Convicted:  James  S.  Alderdice,  forgery,  19  years, 
5  months;  John  W.  Wooten,  larceny,  9  years,  10 
months;  George  E.  Mills,  bribery,  1  year,  6  months; 
Robert  A.  Ammon,  larceny,  4  years,  6  months; 
Martin  Conlon,  larceny,  2  years,  6  months;  Jacob 


Uncle    Sam — "I    thought    I    banished   you    fronn 
Cuba." 

The   Yellow  Jack— "So  you  did,  and  you  want 
to  run  me  out  of  Panama,  so  I  came  here." 

— International  Syndicate. 


M.  Birnbaum,  larceny,  4  years,  6  months;  Albert 
M.  Fragner,  larceny,  6  years,  6  months;  Arthur 
N.  Harris,  perjury,  3  months;  Jordan  E.  Secley, 
larceny,  1  month. 

Awaiting  trial:  A.  H.  Hummel,  three  indictments 
for  conspiracy  and  perjury;  Benjamin  Steinhardt, 
three  indictments  for  conspiracy  and  perjury; 
Edgar  L.  Fursman,  conspiracy;  Armitage  Mathews^ 
four  indictments  for  larceny  and  conspiracy;  Sam- 
uel I.  Ferguson,  four  indictments  for  larceny  and 
conspiracy;  T.  P.  Wickes  ("Lewis  Jarvis"),  black- 
mail; Samuel  Leibowitz,  two  indictments  for  brib- 
ery; J.  Leon  Brandmarker,  larceny;  Michael 
O 'Sullivan,  larceny;  Jacob  S.  Friedman,  larceny. 

Almost  every  day  a  complaint  against  some  lawyer 
is  filed  in  the  District  Attorney's  office.  Indeed, 
the  record  shows  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
complaints  lodged  with  the  District  Attorney  are 
against  lawyers. 

' '  I  think  I  will  make  up  a  calendar  of  lawyers  and 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  and  try  them  alternately," 
said  Mr.  Jerome  not  long  ago. 

There  were  then  some  thirteen  lawyers  under  in- 
dictment.— New  York  Sun. 


THE    CORPOEATION    PROBLEM 


Way  Must  be  Found  to  Peopleize  Ownership  of  the- 
New  Domain  of  Property. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  the  lawyer  to 
strengthen  the  tone  of  his  profession  and  to 
keep  himself  in  line  with  the  reaction  of  the 
times  against  "dollar-making"  was  suggest- 
ed in  an  address  by  Judge  Grosscup : 

Put-in-Bay,  O. — Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup  of  Chi- 
cago delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  OhiO' 
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State  Bar  Association  recently,  his  subject  being 
"The  Corporation  Problem,  the  Lawyer's  Part  in 
Its  Solution."     He  said  in  part: 

' '  The  great  corporate  problem  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  not  how  to  wipe  out  the  new  domain 
of  property  represented  by  the  corporation;  nor  how 
to  hinder  or  hamper  it;  nor  how  to  take  it  over  into 
national  proprietorship;  nor,  simply,  how  to  make 
those  who  have  already  come  into  its  proprietor- 
ship deal  fairly  and  benignantly  with  the  people,  as 
the  great  proprietors  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
might  be  required  to  deal  fairly  with  their  peoples. 

' '  The  great  problem  that  confronts  the  statesman- 
ship of  this  day,  like  that  which  confronted  the 
statesmanship  which  had  to  deal  with  the  public 
landed  domain,  is  how  to  peopleize  the  ownership 
of  this  new  domain;  how  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
popular  stake  in  this  new  possesion;  how  to  sweep 
forward  into  the  age  that  is  to  come,  losing  nothing 
overboard  from  the  age  that  is  passing;  but  with 
everything  aboard  so  nearly  republicanized  that  in 
the  public  mind  there  will  be  no  feeling  that  under 
our  laws,  and  under  the  practical  opportunities  for 
an  individual  career  that  our  laws  are  suposed  to 
furnish,  the  field  is  not  open  to  all  alike.  It  is 
not  the  appetite  of  the  men  and  women  of  America 
for  food  that  creates  our  problem.  It  is  not  their 
wish  for  entertainment  or  change.  What  creates 
our  problem  is  that  under  present  corporate  policies 
the  instinct  of  independent  manhood,  the  instinct 
that  characterizes  us  as  a  people,  finds  no  field 
for  exercise.  And  what  confronts  us  is  to  find 
a  way  that  will,  with  reasonable  security,  open  to 
this  instinct  the  whole  domain  of  industrial  pro- 
prietorship. 

"I  do  not  expect  that  way  to  be  found  in  a  day, 
or  in  a  single  measure.  It  is  not  ordained  that  a 
people  should  go  through  a  great  crisis  so  easily. 
I  do  not  expect  that  the  way  will  be  found  by  the 
men  who  are  called  the  party  leaders,  or  that  im- 
mediate help  will  come  from  them.  Party  leader- 
ship is  timid.  Men  in  line  for  the  Presidency,  and 
the  senatorships,  and  the  governorships  are  men  who 
think  many  times  before  they  take  any  step  that 
might  separate  them  from  the  prevailing  public 
mood.  What  I  aim  at,  and  what  I  ask  you  to  join 
in  helping  along,  is  to  set  in  motion  the  public 
opinion  that  lies  behind  party  leadership.  When 
the  deeper  judgment  of  the  nation  is  reached;  when 
the  vested  interests  of  this  country  come  to  see  that 
their  greatest  security  lies  in  having  all  about  them 
neighboring  vested  interests — a  proprietorship  that 
reaches  out  and  out,  until,  carrying  reasonable  se- 
curity, it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  when  the  men 
who  toil  for  wages,  without  abating  their  appre- 
ciation of  their  present  protective  agencies,  come  to 
actually  wish  for  an  individual  share  in  the  coun- 
try's property;  when  the  country  wakes  up  to  the 
consciousness  that  benevolence  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  is  human;  that  just  dealing  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  human,  but  that  individual  ambition 
to  get  on  in  line  is  human  also;  that  the  wish  for 
a  career  is  human;  that  individual  independence  is 
human;  that  some  share  in  the  world's  inheritance 
from  nature  is  human;  when  the  spirit  that  in- 
spired the  preemption  and  homestead  laws — people- 
izing  the  domain  that  fell  to  our  fathers — revives  in 
us,  dealing  as  we  have  to  do,  with  the  larger  and 
more  different  domain  that  has  fallen  to  us;  when 
the  public  mind  and  heart  have  been  lighted  up, 
ways  will  be  found,  abundant  ways,  to  infuse  into 
this  new  property  domain  of  the  republic,  even 
though  embodied  in  corporate  form,  the  widespread 
personal  interest  and  individuality  that  alone  gives 
to  property  its  fullest  utility  as  an  agency  for  good 
and  alone  saves  to  private  property  its  place  as  one 


of   the   republican  institutions    of   the    country." — 
New  York  Post. 


DEPEW  SAYS  HE'LL  TELL  ALL 


That   He   Knows   About   His   Relations   With   the 
Equitable. 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  looking  as  young 
and  cheerful  as  ever,  arrived  recently  on  the  steam- 
ship St.  Paul.  Mrs.  Depew  was  with  him,  and  Sen- 
ator Piatt,  whose  wife  was  on  the  St.  Paul,  helped 
welcome  him  at  the  pier.  Half  the  reporters  in  the 
world  boarded  the  steamer  with  the  revenue  oflScers 
or  waited  on  the  pier. 

"Now,  now,  I've  nothing  to  say.  Sorry,  but  I 
haven't,"  said  Mr.  Depew.  "I  am  coming  home 
because  this  is  the  storm  center  ^  and  I  want  to  be 
in  it.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Equitable  except  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers.  That  is  what  is  bringing  me  back.  I  saw 
that  I  couldn't  fight  this  battle  3000  miles  from 
home.  I  shall  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 
Equitable  until  I  look  over  the  papers  in  the  case — 
the  oflJcial  papers,  I  mean.  Then  I  shall  give  out  a 
statement  in  full  regarding  my  connection  with  the 
Equitable  company,  and  especially  the  loan  to  the 
Depew  Improvement  company.  I  had  only  a  minor 
interest  in  that  company  and  my  name  was  used 
without  my  consent.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  in  any  form  or  shape  until  I  issue  my  statement, 
when  the  American  public  will  know  everything  that 
I  know  up  to  the  time  that  I  issue  that  statement." 
— New  York  Sun. 


HE  SAYS  30,000  ARE   SLAVES. 


Rural  Delivery  Association  Head  Denounces  Anti- 
Folitical  Order. 

Protest  against  the  new  order,  of  course, 
is  to  be  anticipated,  and  it  takes  the  form 
which,  doubtless,  also  was  to  be  expected, 
viz.,  that  the  new  requirements  in  federal 
service  restrict  personal  liberty.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  gives  the  attitude  of  the 
Letter  Carriers: 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — -At  the  third  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Rural  Free 
Delivery  Mail  Carriers  here  about  200  delegates 
are  present.  W.  E.  Spillman,  Superintendent  of 
the  service  at  Washington,  in  an  address  recently, 
urged  the  carriers  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
government  officers  for  the  good  of  the  public.  He 
quoted  largely  from  remarks  previously  made  by 
Postmaster  General  Cortelyou. 

W.  F.  Tumber  of  Lockport,  President  of  the 
State  association,  said  the  carriers  had  always  sup- 
posed they  lived  in  a  free  country,  but  they  found 
that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  when  they  signed  their  bond  to  serve 
Uncle  Sam;  they  had  signed  away  their  civil  rights 
and  there  were  now  in  the  country  30,000  carriers 
practically  slaves. 

Mr.  Tumber  is  not  now  a  carrier,  having  been 
removed  from  office.  He  was'  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  and  was  a  candidate 
for  the  association's  presidency  in  opposition  to 
F.  H.  Cunningham,  but  withdrew.  Resolutions  de- 
nouncing Cunningham  wore  passed  today.    Mr.  Cun- 
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ningham  also  was  removed  as  a  carrier.  Niagara 
Falls  was  chosen  as  the  next  meeting  place. — New 
York  Times. 


SQUABE  DEAX.  IK  VENEZUELA 


Calhoun's  Mission  Taken  as  Evidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Intention. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Our  new  secretary  of  state 
has  had  that  famous  far  away  look  in  his  eyes  dur- 
ing the  last  day  or  two.     Whether  it  is  caused  by 


about  to  take  and  the  various  brilliant  ultimatums, 
lowering  scowls,  and  assorted  jolts  of  which  Presi- 
dent Castro  would,  in  a  few  days  if  not  sooner,  be- 
come the  miserable  target.  Anybody  with  a  fac- 
ulty of  perception  one  grade  superior  to  that  of  the 
cigar  store  Indian  must  now  see  that  whatever  may 
be  the  real  merits  of  the  case  Mr.  Eoosevelt  no 
longer  believes  that  he  has  them  at  his  finger's 
ends. 

Possibly  Castro  is  the  tyrannical  monster  and  the 
asphalt  trust  the  bleeding  victim  we  were  told  of 
through  daily  bulletins  only  recently.  It  is  fla- 
grantly evident  just  now,  however,  that  the  presi- 


•1?AUPri  vSiLPER — :~^ 


A  ' '  GRAFT ' '  ITEM  FOE  THE  FUTUEE. 

"Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  California's  'Plant  Wizard'  who  declared  some  time  ago  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  apply  his  methods  to  the  human  race,  has  evolved  from  the  common  garden  variety  of 
grafter  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  financier,  fingerless  and  pocketless.  The  new  species  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  attention  whatever,  makes  it  highly  desirable." — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


the  information  concerning  Venezuela  he  obtained 
from  the  files,  or  by  the  diflSculty  he  experienced 
in  getting  any  information  at  all,  he  did  not  confide 
to  acquaintances.  My  own  conjecture  is  that  he 
found  food  for  thought  in  both  respects,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  knows  enough  already  to  give 
him  a  vast  and  gnawing  appetite  for  more. 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  the  situation  of  two  or 
three  months  ago,  when  one  heard  almost  daily 
of  the   vigorous  measures   the   administration   was 


dent  has  shifted  from  the  dogmatic  to  the  receptive 
mood  and  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  he  is  less 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  ginger  to  go  into 
the  ultimatum  than  about  the  argument  upon  which 
he  is  to  justify. 

The  proposition  is  self-evident  that  if  he  were 
quite  sure  of  his  ground  he  would  not  have  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Calhoun  to  investigate  the  situati^  de  novo 
and  sent  Mr.  Eoot  here  to  confer  with  him.  It  is 
too  plain  for  controversy  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  not 
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satisfied  with  the  story  as  he  has  heard  it  up  to 
date  and  that  he  intends  to  have  a  look  in  at  the 
other  side. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  the  highly 
important  fact  that  there  are  two  Elihu  Boots — the 
shrewd,  far-seeing  attorney  and  the  equally  shrewd 
and  thoroughly  devoted  public  servant.  It  is  only 
six  years  or  so  ago  since  Elihu  Boot  the  attorney 
had  a  New  York  client  who  meditated  a  profitable 
deal  with  the  Havana  authorities.  He  did  the 
best  he  could  for  this  client,  and  prepared  for  him 
a  contract  which  needed  only  sound  anchorage  at 
the  other  end  to  transfer  several  millions  of  Havana 
money  to  the  bank  account  of  the  New  York  phil- 
anthropist. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Boot  became  secretary 
of  war  under  Mr.  McKinley  and  therefore,  during 
the  period  of  our  occupation,  trustee  and  attorney 
for  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  this  latter  capacity  Sec- 
retary of  War  Boot  promptly  turned  down  the  bar- 
gain which  Attorney  Boot  had  done  his  best  to  ex- 
pediate.  The  would-be  contractor,  whose  standards 
had  been  modeled  on  those  of  Tammany,  could  not 
understand  it.  He  doesn't  understand  today.  He's 
like  that  sick  man  who  couldn't  take  a  full  bottle 
of  champagne  every  morning  because  he  only  held 
a  pint,  but  the  incident  is  worth  recalling  at  this 
time  for  it  sheds  an  illuminating  light  upon  one 
aspect  of  Mr.  Boot's  character. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  had  any 
professional  dealings  with  the  asphalt  trust.  It  is 
quite  possible  he  has,  however,  since  that  worthy 
corporation  has  needed  a  vast  amount  of  legal  talent 
during  the  last  few  years  and  I  know  of  no  indi- 
vidual into  whom  so  much  of  that  article  is  com- 
pressed. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  asphalt  people  will 
find  that  Elihu  Boot  serves  but  one  interest  when 
he  holds  public  office,  and  that  neither  private 
friendships  nor  business  relations  in  the  past  count 
for  so  much  as  a  feather's  weight  in  the  scale  of 
his   official   duty. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  moreover,  that 
the  mission  upon  which  Mr.  Calhoun  is  now  about 
to  embark  is  practically  identical  with  that  sug- 
gested by  former  Minister  Bowen,  last  month.  It 
is  all  well  to  say  that  the  new  emissary  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Loomis'  record  in  Vene- 
zuela, but  that  obviously  is  a  mere  form  of  speech 
for,  of  course,  the  status  of  the  asphalt  company  can- 
not be  thoroughly  defined  without  bringing  Loomis 
into  view  even  if  he  never  had  with  that  company 
the  relation  Mr.  Bowen  alleges.  It  is  not  denied 
in  any  quarter  that  he  was  a  close  friend  of  certain 
prominent  officials  and  it  is  everywhere  understood 
in  Washington  that  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  Castro  and  Venezuela  has  been  inspired 
almost,  if  not  quite  entirely,  by  the  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  any 
approach  to  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  mis- 
understanding can  be  reached  without  a  searching 
inquiry  into  Mr.  Loomis'  career  at  Caracas  is  to 
imagine  a  vain  thing.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has 
anything  to  fear  from  such  an  inquisition.  Indeed, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  he  hasn't,  but 
if  Mr.  Calhoun  is  going  to  Venezuela  for  really  busi- 
ness purposes  the  inquisition  is  inevitable. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


NO   POISON   IN  LIQUOE 


of  a  law,  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  supreme 
court,  of  the  most  drastic  nature,  making  it  pun- 
ishment by  imprisonment  for  a  dealer  or  manufac- 
turer to  be  found  guilty  of  putting  poisonous  or 
deleterious  substances  into  vinous,  spiritous  or 
brewed  liquors. 

"It  was  through  no  aid -or  connivance  of  the  dis- 
tillers or  wholesale  liquor  dealers  of  Pennsylvania 
that  the  recent  decision  was  obtained  from  the 
supreme  court  removing  liquors  from  the  operations 
of  the  Pure  Food  law." 

These  emphatic  statements  were  made  yesterday 
by  Edward  T.  Flemming,  secretary  of  the  league. 

"The  league  favors  the  enactment  of  a  pure 
food  law  sufficiently  drastic  to  prevent  the  inter- 
mixing of  any  deleterious  or  poisonous  substances, 
whatsoever,  and  stands  ready  to  spend  time  and 
money  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  supreme  court,  and  to  punish 
by  imprisonment  any  person  convicted  of  violating 
the  law.  It  only  asks  that  the  law  be  so  equitable 
that  every  distiller  and  dealer  in  liquors  shall  stand 
on  the  same  plane  before  the  same  tribunal  and  un- 
der the  same  regulations  as  any  other  food  dealer." 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 


JAMES  HAZEN  HYDE  PORTRAYED 


Wholesale    Dealers    Start    a    Campaign    Against 
Adulteration. 

' '  Wil^  time  and  money,  and  with  all  the  strength 
of  its  members  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers' 
League  will  aid  Dr.  Warren  in  securing  the  passage 


Morally,  Mentally  and  Physically  Wasp-Waisted  Is 
The   "Heir  of  the   Equitable." 

Morally,  mentally  and  physically,  young  Mr. 
Hyde  is  wasp-waisted  and  slight.  Politically,  young 
Mr.  Hyde  must  be  catalogued  as  an  American.  And 
yet  he  is  no  more  American  in  body,  soul  or  native 
bent  than  is  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine.  He  him- 
self would  not  only  concede,  but  boast  of  this. 
What  is  French  within  him  he  fosters,  flatters  and 
is  proud  of;  what  is  American  he  represses,  feels 
ashamed  of  and  forgets. 

One  glance  at  young  Mr.  Hyde  would  convince 
of  this;  one  moment's  conversation  with  him  would 
clinch  conviction.  He  is  exotic,  fantastic,  hyster- 
ical, shallow,  flighty,  gullible,  passionate  and  tyran- 
nous to  the  limit  of  his  little  force.  He  is  the 
victim  of  vanities  of  a  face-paint,  powder-puft 
sort.  It  will  take  him  longer  to  dress  than  it 
would  a  woman,  and  he  might  easily  lose  an  hour 
in  striving  to  fix  what  color  of  cravat  should  best 
match  and  mate  with  the  weather-color  of  a  rainy 
day. 

Born  with  his  back  to  his  region  and  his  times, 
young  Mr.  Hyde  suffered  with  misfortunes  of  en- 
vironment. He  was  born  rich  for  one  emasculating 
thing,  and  to  be  born  rich  is  a  disaster.  There  is 
nothing  to  so  enervate  as  a  cradle  full  of  gold. 
Food  from  a  golden  spoon  is  robbed  of  half  its 
nourishing  qualities.  It  is  the  struggle,  the  com- 
bat, that  makes  the  man  and  warrior,  just  as  it 
is  the  storms  that  teach  the  sailors.  Wherefore,  to 
start  rich  is  to  start  wrong;  the  baby  with  a  million 
is  apt  to  be  a  blighted  baby. 

Not  only  did  the  millions  to  which  he  was  born 
deprive  young  Mr.  Hyde  of  those  healthy,  tonic 
labors  that  should  have  gone  with  their  accumula- 
tion, but  they  contrived  to  unsettle  his  moral-men- 
tal balance  by  betraying  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Smart  Set  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  gambol  through 
a  cotillion.  There  is  here  no  room  to  set  forth  in 
extenso  how  far  membership  in  the  Smart  Set  may 
be  counted  upon  to  canker  one's  morals  or  one's 
intelligence.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  young 
Mr.  Hyde  would  have  come  better  off  had  he,  in- 
stead of  joining  those  goldleaf  circles,  become  united 
with  a  chain-gang.    Many,  if  not  all,  of  those  false 
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steps  that  led  to  his  commercial  downfall  and  dis- 
grace, were  fruit  of  lessons  of  a  callous  ignorance, 
taught  only  in  that  evil  seminary  which  left  him 
unable  to  distinguish  between  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong. 

From  what  has  been  meagerly  and  lamely  dis- 
played, it  will  be  seen  that  little  good  and  a  deal 
of  bad  has  overtaken  young  Mr.  Hyde,  and  all 
without  his  fault.  French  where  he  should  have 
been  American,  rich  where  he  should  have  been 
poor,  mingling  socially  with  monkeys  and  mario- 
nettes, where  he  should  have  met  men,  what  chance 
had  he  of  saving  himself  under  business  conditions 
that  demanded,  besides  a  reasonable  wisdom,  per- 


When  Mrs.  Saqui's  husband  died  more  than  two 
years  ago,  he  left  her  little  except  the  bills  for  his 
funeral  expenses.  He  had  conducted  a  small  cigar 
store  at  the  Tremont  avenue  address  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  the  business  had  never  prospered. 
His  widow  took  it  up  immediately  after  death, 
and  within  a  few  months  had  transformed  the  profit- 
less business  into  one  of  the  best  paying  in  the 
Bronx.  Instead  of  the  struggle  for  existence  she 
had  anticipated,  she  found  that  the  store  was  amply 
able  to  supply  her  wants. 

It  was  after  the  business  was  paying  handsomely 
that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of   it.     The   agents  of   the   trust 


^ 


HARD    WORK   TO   GET   IT   STARTED. 

— Duluth  Tribune. 


sistency,  industry,  coolness,  courage,  strength  and  a 
balanced  integrity  to  hold  him  off  from  error  and 
defeat? — Alfred  Henry  Lewis  in 'Human  Life. 


WIDOW  BEATS  THE  TRUST 


Tobacco    Smokers    Boycott    Trust-Made    Cigars   to 
Help  Her  Out. 

With  no  capital  except  her  own  pluck,  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Saqui,  of  No.  769  Tremont  avenue,  a  widow, 
has  beaten  the  great  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  its  capital  of  $180,000,000  in  its  efforts  to  drive 
her  out  of  the  cigar  business. 


had  a  line  on  what  the  enterprise  was  worth,  for 
they  were  selling  to  Mrs.  Saqui  the  goods  she  was 
retailing.     The  trust's  agents  made  her  offers. 

"I  will  not  sell"  Mrs.  Saqui  told  them.  "It  is 
all  I  have  and  it  is  making  me  a  good  living  and 
will  always  do  this.  What  you  might  pay  me  would 
be  a  risk.  I  might  lose  it  or  it  might  be  stolen. 
I  do  not  risk  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty." 

Then  the  trust  agent  tried  other  tactics,  which 
had  been  successful  in  similar  cases. 

"The  trust  will  drive  you  out  of  business  unless 
you  sell  out  to  it,"  Mrs.  Saqui  was  told. 

' '  They  will  have  to  make  a  fight  then, ' '  was  Mrs. 
Saqui's  plucky  reply. 

Within  two  days  after  she  had  refused  the  Itwt 
offer  from  the  emissaries  of  the  trust,  tlie  store  at 
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No.  765  Tremont  avenue — ^just  two  doors  away — was 
rented  and  the  usual  preparations  for  opening  it 
begun.  Mrs.  Saqui  saw  that  it  was  to  be  a  tobacco 
store  and  was  greatly  worried.  In  another  day  she 
saw  the  fateful  red  borders  going  up  on  the  show 
windows,  and  she  knew  war  had  been  declared  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  with  its  $180,- 
000,000. 

Undaunted  Mrs.  Saqui  entered  the  fight.  To  her 
customers  she  explained  the  opening  of  the  new 
store  and  told  of  the  offers  and  threats  the  trust 
had  made  to  get  possession  of  her  place.  The  cus- 
tomers spread  the  news  quickly.  Within  two  weeks 
the  trust  store  was  opened,  with  standard  goods 
ticketed  at  ruinous  prices,  but  the  customers,  ignor- 
ing the  bait  of  the  trust,  made  purchases  at  Mrs. 
Saqui 's  store. 

Within  a  month  Mrs.  Saqui 's  business  had  doub- 
led. Not  only  did  her  old  customers  stand  by  her 
in  her  days  of  trial,  but  they  brought  new  customers. 
Men  who  had  been  buying  tobacco  and  cigars  down- 
town stopped  and  bought  their  day's  supply  in  the 
morning. 

The  trust  undertook  to  refuse  to  sell  its  goods 
to  Mrs.  Saqui,  who  then  stopped  buying  the  trust 
made  goods. 

Men  who  had  been  smoking  certain  brands  of 
cigars,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  for  years  stopped 
them  when  they  found  why  Mrs.  Saqui  had  quit 
handling  the  trust  goods  and  began  smoking  the 
kind  she  sold. — New  York  World. 


The  Humor  of  It. 


PLAIT'S  LIFE  WASTED? 


Eminent  Boss  Quoted  as  Saying  He  Might  Have 
Spent  it  Better. 

"Seventy-two  years  old — a  great  many  days  and 
months  and  years— some  of  them  fruitful,  some 
.barren,  but  none  of  them  worth  the  while — 

"No,  it  has  not  been  worth  while.  It  could  have 
been  so  much  better^or  at  least  so  different  from 
what  it  is." 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  victor  in  countless 
hard-fought  political  battles,  head  vT  a  great  and 
successful  corporation,  reputed  wealthy,  the  lion  of 
a  thousand  loyal  friends,  and  avowedly  in  better 
health  than  he  has  been  for  years,  made  this  re- 
markable statement  recently,  and  in  the  next  breath 
said:  "I  never  felt  better  in  my  life." 

"No,"  he  repeated,  "I  don't  think  it  has  been 
worth  while.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I  should 
model  my  political  life  along  other  lines." 

"Would  you  have  the  years  come  back  for  an- 
other chance?"  he  was  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  would  not,  but  I  would 
do  much  differently. ' ' 

"Whyf     How  differently." 

"I  should  rather  not  say,"  replied  the  senator. 
"It  would  lead  to  developments.  I  do  not  wish 
anything  to  develop  from  the  statement  that  the 
years  have  not  been  worth  the  battle  or  that  I 
would  live  out  a  different  political  policy  from  the 
one  I  have  so  long  pursued." 

"Yet  you  have  been  successful?" 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  answer.  "I  have  some  dear 
old  friends." 

Then  the  senator  changed  the  subject. — New  York 
World. 


Necessarily. 
She — Why,   he's   got   all   kinds   of   money  I 
He — Some  of  the  tainted  kind  too,  I  suppose.- 
Yonkers    Statesman. 


Boosting  the  Colleges. 
"Here's  where  I  contribute  10  cents  to  "higher 
education,"   said   an   old   farmer   at   Salina,   as   he 
laid  down  15  cents  for  a  gallon  of  coal  oil. — Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 


Pays  Anyway. 
It  seems  that  the  patron  of  certain  society  pub- 
lications has  two  "shows"  for  his  money.     He  is 
permitted  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  his  name  or 
its  exclusion. — Duluth  News  Tribune. 


Political  Experts. 

Policy-holders  might  fare  better  if  the  different 
states  would  appoint  insurance  experts  instead  of 
political  experts  as  insurance  commissioners. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

Tainted  Money   Again. 

Aunt  Beth — "They  say  his  money  is  tainted!"' 
Edith- — "Nonsense,  aunt!  I  heard  him  say  h& 
had   just   cleaned   up   another   million." — Puck. 


Lost,  Not  Big  Enough. 

"You  lost  your  money  in  Wall  street,  did  you?"' 

"I  wouldn't  say  I  lost  it,"  answered  the  precise 

though  unworldly  man.     "The  word  'lost'  implies 

a  remote  possibility  of  its  being  found  again." — 

Washington    Star. 


A  Natural  Conclusion. 

"I  see  another  United  States  Senator,"  said  the- 
man  who  reads  the  papers,  "is  in  trouble. ' ' 

"Life  insurance  or  land  fraud?"  inquired  his. 
companion,  who  was  also  up  on  news  events. — Port- 
land Telegram. 


Graft  Under  the  Apartment  Roof. 

The  woman  who  lives  in  an  apartment  house- 
complained  to  her  baker  that  she  was  not  getting 
her  full  complement  of  rolls  every  morning. 

"Then  the  hallboy  is  taking  them,"  said  th* 
baker.  "I  have  the  same  complaint  from  many 
apartments  where,  I  have  customers.  I  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  my  customers  get  aU 
that  is  coming  to  them,  and  when  they  don't  it 
is  no  fault  of  mine. 

' '  The  apartment  house  in  which  you  live  won 't 
let  my  man  enter  the  front  way,  and  he  used  to- 
have  trouble  in  getting  in  the  rear  entrance.  I 
fixed  that  by  agreeing  to  deliver  a  loaf  of  bread 
free  every  day  to   the  janitor. 

"Sure,  that's  graft  but,  don't  make  any  mistake,, 
your   janitor   is   a   grafter   and   he   makes    all    the 
tradesmen    do    the    proper    thing    by    him.     If    you 
don't  submit  to  this  petty  kind  of  blackmail  yourj 
deliveries  are  delayed  and  then  your  customers  g»J 
some  place  else." — New  York  Sun. 
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A  Month  With  Rockefeller 

EAPID    CURRENT    OF    REPROACH,    OPPROBRIUM,  THREATS  AND 
CHAGRIN  WHICH  SWEEPS  ROUND  THE  "RICHEST  MAN  IN 
THE  WORLD." 


John  D.  Rockefeller's  personality  has  been 
so  completely  projected  into  plane  of  public 
attention,  the  reproaches  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  have  become  so  numerous 
aud  so  pitiless,  the  isolation  into  which  he 
lias  been  thrown  has  become  so  profound, 
that  he  is  something  almost  apart  from 
the  institution  which  he  founded  and  which 
his  lieutenants  have  been  managing  so  ruth- 
lessly and  so  shamelessly.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  no  little  interest  to  separate  the  current 
history  of  his  personality  and  to  see  what  'i 
month's  record  has  to  say  both  for  and 
against  him: 


WORST  CEIMINAI.  OF  THE  AGE. 


Governor  La  Follette  so  Describes  Kockefeller  in  an 
Address. 

Out  of  Wisconsin  has  proceeded  the  most 
savage  thing  that  has  been  said  about  ilc. 
Rockefeller : 

Springfield,  111. — "John  D.  Rockefeller  is  the 
greatest  criminal  of  the  age." 

In  these  words  Governor  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin  denounced  the  richest  man  in  the 
world,  in  an  address  delivered  recently  at  the  state 
fair  grounds  before  the  Hlinois  Baptist  Chautauqua. 
The  declaration  was  greeted  with  cheers. 

Governor  La  Follette 's  address  was  a  stern  ar- 
raignment of  corrupt  politicians,  state  and  national 
and  of  the  monopolies  that  control  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  United  States.  He 
s<orftd  the  Armours  and  other  large  packers. — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


I 


TO    BANKRUPT   ROCKEFELLER 


Iiawson  Makes  a  Promise  to  lowans  and  Is  Sure 

tof  His  Results. 
BVom  Mr.  LaWson,  as  was  to  have  been 


thing,  a  threat  to  drive  Rockefeller  to  bank- 
ruptcy. To  most  people  the  threat  doubtless 
appears  boastful,  but  other  promises  of  Mr. 
Lawson  that  have  appeared  in  the  same  way 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  basis  of  the  present 
threat  is  Mr.  Lawson 's  belief  that  Rocke- 
feller is  trying  to  carrying  ten  billion  dollars 
worth  of  liabilities  on  one  billion  dollar  as- 
sets.    Said  the  dispatches: 

Sioux  City. — Thomas  W.  Lawson  made  a  short 
stop  here  recently  on  his  way  to  St.  Paul.  He 
said: 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  business  men  and 
women  who  hold  securities  have  promised  me  that 
they  would  sell  when  I  said  the  word.  There  is  the 
secret. 

"They  will  sell  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  will 
say  the  word  when  I  know  John  D.  Rockefeller 
has  sufficient  of  his  $2,500,000  worth  of  securities 
on  hand  to  break  him.  He  will  have  to  buy.  He 
has  money  enough  to  cover  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  stocks  he  has  sold  to  the  "people,  and  when  he 
is  loaded  with  these  I  will  say  the  word. 

"People  will  sell  and  Rockefeller  will  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  I  mean  every  word  of  what 
I  say  about  placing  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  I  shall  do  it.  The  only  escape  for 
John  is  that  he  may  wrap  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams  before 
I  have  a  chance  to  get  him  loaded  up  with  the  se- 
curities which  he  has  unloaded  on  the  American 
people. 

' '  But  bear  in  mind,  I  am  not  persecuting  John  D. 
Rockefeller  personally.  I  am  after  his  class." — 
New   York   Times. 


FEW   FIT   FOR   HIS   AID 


President  Harper  Says  Rockefeller's  Gifts  are  For 
the  Elite  Only. 

In  the  face  of  such  enemies  as  La  Follette 
and  Lawson,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fol- 
lowing point  of  view  from  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  beneficiaries  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler 's  wealth : 

Only  the  "college  with  a  future"  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  administering  the  latest  Rockefeller 
gift  to  education  of  $10,000,000,  or  in  distributing 
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any  further  gift  of  millions. 

President  William  B.  Harper  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  returned  from  the  east  yesterday 
looking  better  than  his  friends  have  seen  him  for 
some  time,  is  the  authority  for  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. 

The  college  that  maintains  high  ideals,  that  has 
a  good  location,  and  a  definite  mission  may  receive 
its  share  of  Mr.  Eockefeller's  gift.  Other  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  especially  the  out  of  date  col- 
leges, according  to  President  Harper,  will  not  be 
assisted. 

"Schools  unfortunately  situated,"  Dr.  Harper 
said,  ' '  are  not  to  be  considered  candidates  for  aid. 
Eockefeller's  magnificent  fund  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  world,  but  only  the  right 
kind  of  a  college  must  receive  its  benefits.  If  a 
college  cannot  turn  out  well  trained  men  it  doesn't 
deserve  to  benefit  by  this  bequest.  If  a  college 
has  been  unsuccessful,  either  in  administration  or 
instruction,  and  lacks  the  proper  ideals,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  aid." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


ONCE  A  HAPPY,  MEREY  FELLOW 


Old   Lady,    Eockefeller's   Life-Long   Friend,    Gives 
New  View  of  Him. 

After  all  the  biographical  sombreness  and 
secretiveness  that  has  been  attached  to  the 
early  career  of  the  Oil  King,  there  is  a  sur- 
prise in  the  ensuing  statements: 

While  one  woman  through  the  channels  of  the 
press  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  the 
richest  man  in  America  another  much  older  woman 
sits  in  her  airy  room  on  Eepublic  street  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  gratitude,  respect  and  love  for  this 
same  man,  her  friend  in  the  old,  old  days  of  long 
ago.  Her  eyes  light  up  with  the  tenderest  of 
smiles  as  she  thinks  of  the  time  of  her  girlhood 
when  she  and  John  were  in  high  school  together 
and  America's  Croesus  was  nothing  but  a  jolly, 
interesting  young  man  with  all  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  any  healthy  minded,  well  brought  up  Amer- 
ican youth.  John  left  school  before  graduation, 
but  he  never  forgot  the  friend  of  his  early  days 
and  today  at  Forest  Hill  no  more  welcome  guest 
ever  makes  an  appearance  than  this  same  old  lady, 
Miss  Mary  K.  Tibbets,  with  the  gentle  smile  and 
the  soft  wavy  hair.  For  a  week  or  two  she  has 
been  staying  at  a  private  sanitarium  on  Republic 
street  in  order  that  perfect  rest  under  the  skilled 
care  of  the  physicians  in  charge  might  banish  the 
effects  of  a  nervousness  attendant  on  her  advanc- 
ing age.  To  her  friends  who  drop  in  often  to  see 
her  she  never  tires  telling  of  the  "grand,  good 
friend"  of  hers  who,  although  he  "may  be  ma- 
ligned by  all  the  world"  beside,  will  have  in  her 
one  stanch  friend  and  defender. 

"John  had  a  droll,  dry,  ever  ready  humor  that 
was  irresistible, ' '  says  she.' '  The  stories  about  his 
never  smiling  or  joking  are  absolute  falsehoods, 
for  I  never  knew  a  happier,  merrier  fellow  than 
he.  I  remember  once  at  a  picnic  we  girls  were 
preparing  the  lunch  when  he  came  along.  'Girls,' 
said  he,  remember,  if  you  eat  slow  you  can  eat 
more.'  He  himself  never  ate  much  even  in  those 
days.  He  was  always  abstemious  to  a  degree  in 
everything,  and  it  is  largely  to  this  habit  that  many 
of  the  stories  of  his  stomach  troubles  are  due. 

"He   was    very   enthusiastic   in   the    early   days 


of  his  prospecting  in  oil.  He  had  an  old  suit  which 
he  would  take  along  on  purpose  every  time  he  made 
a  trip  down  into  the  fields,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  would  always  have  great  tales  to  tell  and  his 
eyes  would  snap  as  he  would  speak  of  his  desires 
to  succeed.  He  was  then,  as  he  has  always  been 
ever  since  I  knew  him,  a  man  most  scrupulously 
careful  in  his  religious  life,  and  not  a  thing  was 
ever  done  without  the  thought  first  of  whether  or 
not  it,  as  right.  In  speaking  of  his  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed he  said  to  me  once: 

"  'If  success  would  mean  anything  that  would  be 
in  any  way  incompatible  with  my  duties  to  God, 
then  I  want  nothing  of  success.' 

' '  As  John  began  to  succeed  in  business  and  the 
dollars  came  faster  and  faster,  he  never  for  a  minute 
forgot  one  of  his  old  friends.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  who  was  so  thoughtful  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


BOY'S  VOICE   WINS   HOME 


Bockefeller  Eescues  Lad  Who  Was  Singing  in  Beer 
Garden  and  Will  Educate  Him. 

The  childhood  friend  of  Rockefeller 
claimed  that  he  was  kind-hearted  and  gen- 
erous.   Last  month 's  news  bears  this  out : 

Cleveland,  O. — John  D.  Eockefeller  has  rescued 
Harry  Evans,  twelve  years  old,  from  a  beer  garden 
and  will  educate  him  and  support  his  widowed 
mother.  The  lad  had  been  singing  in  a  garden  to 
get  money  to  support  himself  and  his  mother.  He 
has  a  fine  voice  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Young  Evans  received  an  invitation  to  sing 
last  Sunday  before  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  church,  of  which  Mr.  Eockefeller  is  super- 
intended. Eesponding  to  the  invitation,  Harry 
mounted  the  platform  and  sang  an  old  hymn.  It 
may  have  been  a  favorite  hymn  of  Mr.  Eockefeller. 
At  any  rate  he  bowed  his  head  while  the  boy  was 
singing: — 

What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus, 

All   our   sins  and  griefs  to   bear; 
What  a  privilege  to  carry 

Everything  to   God  in  prayer. 
The    sweet    voice    held    the    children    spellbound. 
Their   parents   marvelled   as   the   boy   continued: — 
Oh,  what  peace  we  often  forfeit! 

Oh,  what  needless  pains  we  bear  I 
All  because  we  do  not  carry 

Everything  to  God  in  prayer. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  Mr.  Eockefeller  in- 
quired for  the  lad  with  the  silver  voice  and  met 
him  and  his  mother.  After  hearing  their  story 
he  said: — 

"Cancel  the  boy's  contracts,  madam.  Do  not 
let  him  sing  in  amusement  houses  again.  Harry 
must  be  educated.  His  voice  must  be  trained  for 
better  service.  It  shall  be,  and  I  shall  pay  all  the 
bills  and  support  you  until  Harry's  education  is 
complete." 

Mother  and  son  wept  for  joy  and  accepted  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  proposition. — New   York   Herald. 
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OIL   KING   DOUBLES   GUAED 


Eockefeller  Fears    for    His    Life    During    Present 
Scandal. 

That  all  the  attacks  made  upon  him  render 
his  life  precarious  is  only  a  matter  of  course 
The  following,  however,  shows  how  serious 
must  be  the  man 's  precautions : 

Cleveland,  O. — It  is  said  that  John  D.  Eocke- 
feller's  fears  for  his  personal  safety  again  have 
liecome  paramount.  The  body  guard  at  Forest  Hill 
is  said  to  have  been  increased  and  to  have  re- 
leived  exhortation  to  vigilance.  Predictions  are 
udded  that  Eockefeller  will  forego  his  frequent  ap- 
pearances in  public  until  the  agitation  against  him 
shall  have  died   away. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  he  is  much  more  sensi- 
tive to  appearance  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
so,  even  if  unafraid  for  his  life,  he  would  hesitate 
before  appearing  at  his  church  or  elsewhere  while 
the  revived  scandal  is  a  present  sensation. 

The  present  controversy  with  Ida  Tarbell,  dur- 
ing which  the  woman's  magazine  article  has  gained 
l)road  circulation,  has  made  the  oil  king  nervous, 
nnd  it  is  said  that  he  fears  that  some  crank  who 
might  have  become  convinced  of  the  veracity  of 
the  printed  statements  may  attempt  his  life.  Eocke- 
feller has  always  lived  more  or  less  in  seclusion 
while  in  Cleveland,  but  has  never  failed  to  attend 
Sunday  school  regularly. 

Now  his  residence  on  Forest  Hill  is  well  nigh 
unapproachable.  Even  his  private  secretary  can- 
not be  seen.  The  utmost  vigilance  is  being  main- 
tained by  the  attendants  at  the  Forest  Hill  resi- 
dence, and  every  intruder,  no  matter  what  might 
lie  his  errand,  is  closely  questioned  and  practically 
ordered  off  the  premises  after  a  brief  hearing. 
Never  before  was  such  vigilance  the  rule. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


garding  his  long  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Eocke- 
feller, whose  recent  attempts  to  give  large  sums  of 
money  to  church  affairs  has  brought  forth  mhch 
comment. 

Mr.  Corey  is  one  of  the  stanch  business  men  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  cousin  of  W.  Ellis 
Corey,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  trained  the  steel  magnate  in  busi- 
ness. He  gave  his  cousin  his  first  job — a  $40  a 
month  one — on  a  coal  tipple.  He  also  gave  Charles 
M.  Schwab  his  business  start.  For  thirty-five  years 
he  did  business  with  Mr.  Eockefeller  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  and  now  he  is  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  avoiding  those  who  wish  to  get  a  part 
of  Mr.  Eockefeller 's  money. 

"I  don't  believe  much  in  this  'tainted  money' 
cry,"  said  the  friend  of  Mr.  Eockefeller.  "I  find 
most  persons  would  be  glad  to  get  some  of  it, 
taint  or  no  taint.  It  seems  to  me  like  jealousy, 
this  attack  on  Mr.  Eockefeller  by  Miss  Tarbell  and 
others  and  I  am  here  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his 
defence. 

"Mr.  Eockefeller  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  makes  him  fair  game.  'They  all 
can  take  a  shot  at  him'  was  the  way  one  of  Miss 
Tarbell 's  friends  put  the  matter  up  to  me  the  other 
day,  and  that 's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  They 
want  to  get  a  shot  at  him — at  his  money,  rather. 
I  consider  him  now  one  of  the  most  maligned  men  in 
the  country.  He  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  coun- 
try; hence  a  sort  of  criminal. 

"I  met  Mr.  Eockefeller  first  in  1870,  and  since 
that  time  have  had  many  business  deals  with  hifn. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  I  sold  him  coal  for  the 
immense  Standard  interests.  He  is  honest,  and  all 
those  around  him  must  be  honest.  Years  ago  one 
of  my  clerks  made  a  mistake  in  a  bill  submitted 
to  the  Standard  people.  I  would  have  been  just 
$200  out  had  Mr.  Eockefeller,  in  Cleveland,  in  look- 
ing over  the  bill  himself  before  paying  not  caught 
the  error  ^and  had  a  check  made  out  for  the  full 
amount.  This  was  his  way,  and  is  his  way." — New 
York  Herald. 


ATTACKS   THE   CRITICS 


REFUSED  TO  WHITEWASH  HIM 


J.  B.  Corey  Declares  Tainted  Money  Cry  Iiooks  to 
Him  Like  Jealousy. 

Aside  from  the  response  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's attorney  made  last  month  to  the 
•  harges  by  Miss  Tarbell,  there  have  come  to 
tlie  front  several  friends  apparently  quite 
willing  to  attempt  to  clear  their  associate  of 
tlie  ill-repute  which  attaches  to  him.  One 
conspicuous  effort  in  this  direction  was  the 
following : 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — ' '  I  am  in  almost  daily  receipt  of 
letters  from  ministers  and  others  asking  me  to  use 
my  influence  to  procure  them  an  audience  with  Mr. 
John  D.  Eockefeller,  or  to  get  them  some  of  that  so- 
called  'tainted  money.'  I  have  known  Mr.  Eocke- 
feller for  thirty-five  years,  and  just  written  him  a 
long  letter  explaining  the  peculiar  requests  that  I 
am  receiving,  but  assuring  him  that  I  will  do  noth- 
ing toward  bringing  any  of  these  -persons  close  to 
him.  I  am  opposed  to  fakirs,  whether  they  be 
preacher  fakirs  or  other  kinds." 

J.  B.  Corey,  of  Braddock,  made  this  remark  at 
his  home  recently,  when  asked  for  information  re- 


Declined    to    Censure    Governor    La    FoUette    for 
Criticising  Oil  King. 

It  was  said  of  Mayor  Weaver  of  Philadel- 
phia that  the  incident  which -finally  stimu- 
lated him  to  his  policy  of  reform  was  the 
rebuke  of  his  fellow  church  members. 
Whether  a  similar  influence  is  to  be  exerted 
upon  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  to  be  divined, 
but  a  noteworthy  instance  of  condemnation 
in  his  own  religious  circle  is  afforded  in  the 
following  dispatch: 

Springfield,  HI. — The  Illinois  Baptist  Assembly, 
which  is  holding  a  Chatauqua  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  amid  a  scene  of  excitement  recently  voted 
down  a  set  of  resolutions  which  criticized  Governor 
La  Follette  for  his  bitter  attack  upon  John  D. 
Eockefeller,  when  the  Wisconsin  statesman  vehem- 
ently told  the  assembled  Baptists  that  their  fellow 
churchman  was  the  greatest  criminal  of  the  age. 

The  defeat  of  the  resolutions  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  E.  S.  McArthur,  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  billed  to  make  a  reply  to  La  Follette  and 
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who  surprised  his  audience  by  uttering  never  a  word 
in   defence   of   the   oil   king. 

Wty  Dr.  McArthur  failed  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject  cannot  be  learned.  This  morning  a  synopsis 
of  his  proposed  address  was  given  out,  and  in  it  he 
bitterly  arraigned  La  Follette  for  his  attack  on 
Eockefeller. — New   York   World. 


UGHTENING  HIS  LOAD 


Lawson  Says  Rockefeller  Would  Oiye  All  He  Owns 
to  Regain  Men's  Respect. 

For  picturesqueness  of  diction  and  for 
something  which  at  least  seems  to  go  below 
the  surface,  there  is  none  can  speak  as  Mr. 
Lawson.  Witness  the  following  striking  in- 
terview with  James  Creelman  of  the  New 
York  World: 

Chicago,  111. — Mr.  Lawson,  of  Boston,  sat  in 
his  special  car,  hurrying  to  the  West,  summoned 
by  five  Governors,  to  tell  the  people  of  their 
States  of  the  crimes  of  the  money  centers  of  the 
East.  It  was  his  first  day  in  many  years  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  stock  ticker  or  'phone,  counting  the  pulse 
beats  of  the  dollar  markets  of  the  world. 

' '  Considering  what  you  have  said  about  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  System  and  its  great  captains,  how  do  you 
explain  John  D.  Eockefeller 's  gift  of  $10,000,000  to 
the  cause  of  education?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Lawson  moistened  his  lips  and  drew  his 
brows  together.  The  muscular  figure  relaxed.  A 
vision  of  the  richest  man  in  the  world  seemed  to 
rise  before  him. 

"John  D.  Eockefeller  has  given  $10,000,000  to — 
never  mind  to  whom,"  he  said.  "I  understand  your 
question  sufficiently  to  give  you  a  full  round  an- 
swer. All  I  want  to  know  is  that  John  D.  Eocke- 
feller has  given  ten  millions  to  any  one,  and  I 
think  I  can  give  you  the  answer  you  are  looking 
for.  When  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  rob- 
bery, when  you  know  that  the  bloodhounds  have 
been  turned  loose,  when  the  wayside  folk  tell  you 
that  a  man  passed  by  with  a  bag  from  which  he 
dropped  a  lot  of  gold,  the  question  of  the  wayside 
folk  is  easy  to  answer,  and  it  is  not  to  first  find  out 
whom  he  dropped  it  to.  It  means  that  the  hounds 
are  closing  in  on  the  robber,  he  hears  their  bay, 
and  presently  he  will  drop  a  roll,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  the  bag,  and  presently  the  way- 
side folk  will  cease  their  asking  for  the  meaning, 
and  instead  will  hail  you  with,  'He  is  lightening 
his  load  for  life. ' 

"What  does  it  mean  when  the  one  man  of  all 
men  on  earth  who  have  avoided  getting  into  the 
people's  limelight  suddenly  jumps  into  the  very 
center- — ten  million  dollars'  worth?  What  does  it 
mean?  John  D.  Eockefeller,  one  short  year  ago, 
would  have  given  in  secret  fifty  million  dollars 
rather  than  give  one  million  dollars  publicly  to  any 
one  or  thing  on  earth.  Bather  ask  what  doesn't  it 
mean?  To  find  the  correct  answer  to  your  question, 
one  must  first  find  the  answer  to  what  is  'John  D. 
Rockefeller,'  not  why  is  'John  D.  Eockefeller.' 

"Students  of  things  and  their  human  harnesses  of 
late  have  got  into  the  habit  of  pointing  to  John  D. 
Eockefeller,  the  richest  man  on  earth,  as  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  "They  say,  these  students,  that 
it  is  possible  under  such  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment as  ours  for  a  common  child  of  the  people  to 


become  the  richest  man  on  earth.  But  the  students 
have  got  no  further  yet.  Presently  they  will  startle 
the  world  with  the  new  discovery  that  the  man 
who  can  grow  up  from  a  poor  boy  in  a  democratic 
country  to  the  richest  man  on  earth  will  be  pro- 
claimed, when  the  world  discovers  him,  as  the  great- 
est thief  on  earth. 

The  Uses  of  a  Billionaire. 

' '  And  then  the  world  can  answer  for  itself  that 
question  which  is  asked  so  often  of  late,  'What  use 
is  a  billionaire  to  the  world?'  A  billionaire  is  the 
greatest  object  lesson  to  the  people  of  the  punish- 
ment of  robbing  people  of  their  savings  by  means 
which  the  laws  of  the  people  cannot  reach.  What 
man  who  ever  lived  would  deliberately  start  into 
'  frenzied  finance '  to  make  great  fortunes  out  of 
people,  when  he  knew  that  if  successful  he  would 
be  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  as  the — or  one 
of  the — biggest  thieves  on  earth?  Yes,  the  world 
is  fast  learning  what  God  allowed  the  creation  of 
billionaires  for." 

Mr.  Lawson  lit  a  cigar,  puffed  slowly  and  looked 
at  a  vase  of  roses  through  the  circling  smoke.  The 
hardness  went  out  of  his  eyes.  He  held  up  the  cigar 
and  watched  its  glowing  spot  of  fire. 

"I  believe,  as  much  as  I  believe  there  is  a  God," 
he  said  slowly,  "that  John  D.  Eockefeller  would  to- 
day willingly  give  back  to  the  people  every  dollar, 
down  to  the  very  last  of  his  mountain  of  millions, 
and  lay  himself  down  in  the  old  country  church- 
yard to  die,  if  in  return  the  American  people  would 
gather  at  his  grave  and,  as  they  gently  laid  their 
violets  and  daises,  wet  with  their  hearts'  tears, 
murmur:  'He  was  poor  and  he  was  lowly,  but  wo 
mourn  him  because  he  shared  his  bread  with  the 
needy  and  he  comforted  those  who  suffer;  he  was 
built  in  the  image  of  his  God,  and  he  never  know- 
ingly defaced  the  image.'  " 

Another  pause,  another  puff,  another  careful  look 
at  the  burning  end  of  the  cigar. 

"The  people  think  I  hate  John  D.  Eockefeller, 
and  that  because  I  do  I  could  not  do  him  justice. 
They're  wrong.  I  long  ago  felt  ab&ut  John  D. 
Eockefeller  as  the  American  people  are  now  begin- 
ning to  feel — pity  for  him.  He  is  as  much  a  creature 
of  our  peculiar  American  Institutions  as  is  the  man 
who  so  proudly  stands  forth  today  as  the  antithesis 
of  John  D.  Eockefeller — antithesis  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people — Theodore  Eoosevelt.  Amer- 
ican people  love,  honor  and  admire  Theodore  Eose- 
velt.  They  hate,  despise  and  pity  John  D.  Eocke- 
feller. Both  are  now  nearing  the  very  pinnacle  of 
their  desires.  At  the  feet  of  one  the  people  drop 
their  roses  with  'God  speed  you.'  At  the  heels  of 
the  other,  bark  the  people's  hounds  as  their  masters 
cry  '  At  him,  dogs. '  Joyfully  one  adds  to  the  heavy 
load  he  lightly  carries;  while  the  other,  with  the 
pinched  face  of  despair,  frantically  throws  over 
twenty-two  pounds  of  gold  from  his  bottomless  bag. 

' '  The  John  D.  Rockefeller  the  people  know  does 
not  exist.  They  see  a  great  man.  He  is  sim- 
ply the  possesor  of  a  great  fortune.  His  fortune 
is  great,  but  the  man,  no;  John  D.  Eockefeller  is 
a  simple  creature — as  simple  as  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  we  are  passing  on  these  farms,  in  these 
general  stores,  that  every  few  moments  shoot  by 
our  car  windows  as  though  hurled  from  some 
great  catapault  in  the  mighty  West,  on  some  mis- 
sion bent  to  the  East  we  have  just  left.  Wonder- 
ful he  is  in  one  single  part  of  his  make-up.  Some- 
where in  the  way  back  past  this  plain-going, 
shrinking-from-the-crowd  creature  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  certain  magic, 
possessed  by  no  other  man  to  a  like  degree — the 
power,   the   ability,  or   call   it   by  what   name  you 
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Jwill,  to  take  from  his  fellowmen  the  results  of  their 

(labors. 

' '  When    this    man,    whose    agents    annually    turn 

'  into  the  snow  and  blizzard  the  helpless  mothers 
and  children  who  cannot  pay  up  on  rent  day,  this 
man  who  annually  sends  to  hell  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands of  live  Americans  that  he  may  add  another 
cipher  to  his  already  dizzying  string — when  this 
man  weeps  because  some  church  folks  spurn  his 
dirty  dollars,  when  he  weeps  and  groans  because 
the  people  will  not  kiss  the  hand  that  gives  a  small 
portion  of  what  has  been  stolen  from  them  back 
to  charity,  the  people  would  understand  that  it  is 
not  a  great  man  they  are  dealing  with — just  an 
ordinary  everyday  individual  who  is  pining  for 
the  respect  and  good-will  of  his  neighbors. 

Frightened — ^He  is  Giving  Back. 
".Tohn  D.  Rockefeller,  after  listening  to  the  howls 
that  are  going  up  all  over  the  country,  concluded 
that  he  would  do  something  to  turn  the  tide,  that 
he  must  do  something  to  keep  the  American  people 
from  pillorying  him  to  his  mountainous  badge  of 
infamy;  and  he  argued,  'I  will  give  it  back — give 
it  back  in  such  amounts  that  the  people  will  surely 
stop  their  persecution,'  for  already  it  is  in  his 
mind  that  he,  the  richest  man  on  earth,  is  being 
persecuted  by  these  groundlings  whom  only  yes- 
terday he  despised  and  spat  upon. 

"Then  again  he  was  confronted  with  the  result 
of  his  life  work.  How  much  would  he  givef  It 
must  be  a  lot,  or  they  would  call  it  another  insult 
and  if  it  was  too  much,  would  not  the  people  say, 
'  How  much  has  this  man  taken  from  us  that  he 
can  give  back  so  much  and  without  our  asking?' 
and  they  might  say,  'We  will  be  around  tomorrow 
for  more,  and  you  must  not  make  it  less  than  to- 
day, and  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  have  it  ready,' 
and  then  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  the  day 
after  that;  and  then,  horrors  and  horrors,  the  peo- 
ple would  acquire  the  habit  of  coming  each  day 
until  at  last,  with  all  his  mountains  of  wealth  ,even 
the  richest  man  on  earth  would  have  no  more  to 
give,  and  then — then  what?  It  would  take  the  people 
but  a  second  to  see  that  they  had  their  Samson 
shorn,  that  the  only  element  of  power  had  gone, 
and  there  would  still  be  left  the  millions  of  victims 
unappeased. 

' '  What   an   object   lesson.     You  understand   now 
what   I   mean    when   I   say   that    millionaires   were 
created  for  object  lessons.  I  would  like  to  go  on  rec- 
ord right  here,  now  that  we  are  on  this  ten  million 
dollar  affair,  that  inside  of  another  twelve  months 
John   D.   Rockefeller   will   have   given   back    many, 
"-aany  times  ten  million  dollars,  and  that  the  other 
renzied  financiers  will  have  given  back  many,  many 
imes    ten    million.      Mark    me,    I    do    not    say    in 
Bst  what  way  they  will   give,  but  that  inside   of 
toother  year  the  people  will   have  in  their  hands, 
hst  as  absolutely  as  they  now  have  John  D.  Rocke- 
leller's  ten  millions,  hundreds  of  millions  that  are 
•ow  in  the  possession  of  the  system.     Do  you  re- 
member that  a  year  ago  I  said  to  you,  'Inside  of 
hree  months  I  will  have  the  frenzied  financiers  of 
fbe   big   three   insurance   companies   working   over- 
'time    exposing    each    others'    robberies?' 

"Have  I  made  good?  All  right,  then  I  have 
earned  the  right  to  ask  you  to  put  me  down  on 
this  new  prediction. 
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A  Blush  Worth  $10,000,000. 
Make  no  mistake  in  impressing  upon  your  mil- 
lions of  readers  that  John  D.  Rockefeller's  voluntary 
gift  to  the  people  of  so  much  money  at  this  time, 
when  all  over  this  broad  land  of  ours  the  conviction 
was  settling  over  our  people  that  there  had  grown 


up  in  our  midst  a  power  so  great  that  it  controlled 
the  ballot-box,  lawmakers,  law  administrators  and 
all  the  machinery  by  which  the  people  exist,  means 
that  it  has  suddenly  developed  that  there  is  still  a 
greater  power,  one  which  dwarfs  the  pile  of  dollars 
and  shrinks  it  back  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
American  structure,  the  mighty  power  of  American 
manhood.  John  D.  Rockefeller  heard  the  other  day 
the  voice  of  the  American  people  as  it  spoke  in  its 
rising  wrath.  John  D.  Rockefeller  saw  the  finger  of 
scorn  pointed  at  him  and  his  mountains  of  money 
and  he  instantly  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  being 
that  terrible  power  which  exists  today  as  strongly, 
or  more  strongly  than  ever — the  American  scorn 
for  those  who  trick  the  people.  He  felt  it  and  he 
blushed — the  first  blush  he  has  ever  felt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  people — a  ten  million  dollar 
blush;  and  the  American  people  may  rest  assured 
that  the  power  which  called  this  blush  to  the  time- 
hardened  cheek  is  still  their  great  protection.  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  ten  millions  of  dollars  is  his  answer 
to  the  message  which  the  American  people  have 
been  sending  into  the  frenzied  financier's  camp  dur- 
ing the  past  year:  'You  think  you  are  stronger, 
greater  than  80,000,000  of  people.  You  think  so,  but 
watch  us  now  that  we  know  your  tricks,  now  that 
we  are  aware  of  their  results  and  alive  to  what 
they  mean  to  our  futui-e. '  " 


The  Main  Difficulty. 

Rev.  Fourthly — My  friend,  do  you  lay  your  treas- 
ure up  where  thieves  cannot  break  in  and  steal? 

Millionaire — No;  I  find  it  hard  enough  to  lay  it 
up  where  they  won't  call  it  tainted. — Harper's 
Bazar. 


Time  is  Valuable. 

"Isn't  Hussel  going  to  take  a  vacation  this  sum- 
mer?" 

"No." 

"Why,  he  took  one  last  summer." 

' '  Yes,  but  he  was  on  salary  then.  He 's  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  now." — Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Baffled  Search. 

Diogenes  with  lantern  bright 

Pursued   his  search   by  day  and  night, 

"I  seek,"  said  he,   "    an  honest  man." 

A  passing  cop  the  sage  did  scan; 

' '  Move  on, ' '  he   cried,   ' '  fast  as  you  're  able — 

"Don't  loiter  'round  the  Equitable!" 

— Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 


Knew  His  Failing. 

One  of  a  gang  of  laborers  repairing  trolley  track 
uptown  worked  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  with- 
out a  hat.     The  foreman  came  along  and  said: 

"Mike,  why  don't  you  put  on  your  hat?  Don't 
you  know  that  your  brains  are  liable  to  be  affected 
in  this  kind  of  weather  unless  you  protect  your 
head?" 

"  If  I  had  any  brains  do  yez  think  I  'd  be  working 
like  this  on  such  a  day?"  was  Mike's  reply. 


Real  Trouble. 

She — You  are  very  depressed.  I  didn't  know 
you  eared  so  much  for  your  uncle. 

He- — I  didn  't,  but  I  was  the  means  of  keeping 
him  in  an  insane  asylum  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
and  now  that  he  has  left  me  all  his  money  I've 
got  to  prove  that  he  was  of  sound  mind. — Chicago 
.Tournal. 
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—Adapted  from  an  Exchange. 

HURRIED     HUNT     OF     THE 
MONEY    MAKERS    FOR    NEW 
FIELDS    WHERE    THEY    MAY 
CONTINUE    THE    GATHERING  OF  FORTUNES   AND   THE   EX- 
ERCISE   OF    THEIR    FINANCIAL  GENIUS,  UNRESTRAINED  BY 
CHANGE   OF  POPULAR  STANDARDS.— A  REVIVAL  OP  MINING. 


I 


Since  the  "making"  of  Dollars  after  the 
manner  of  the  Standard  Oil,  the  syndica- 
tion of  corporations  after  the  manner  of 
Morgan,  the  corrupting  of  councils  and  leg- 
islatures after  the  manner  of  Missouri  and 
Milwaukee,  are  to  be  no  longer  popular,  the 
quest  of  fortune  naturally  shifts  to  other 
fields.  For  then  once  it  centers  partially  in 
mines  and  the  new  devices  which  promise  to 
equip  the  world  with  an  enormous  and  fairly 
immeasurable  quantity  of  gold;  to  some 
extent  it  finds  vent  in  securing  virtual  owner- 
ship of  a  Central  American  state  through  ex- 
clusive mineral  and  industrial  franchises; 
and  to  a  limited  degree  it  harks  to  the  Far 
East  which,  immediately  following  the  Span- 
ish War,  was  hailed  as  the  new  mecca  of  en- 
terprise and  profit. 


PHANTOM   GOLD   SHIPS 


By  Their  Use  the  World  is  to  be  '  'Nauseated"  With" 
the  Yellow  Metal. 
Few  people  realize  that  an  utterly  new 
thing  has  come  into  the  mining  for  gold,  and 
that  it  promises  to  afford  the  world  a  supply 
greater,  cheaper,  more  inexhaustible  than 
that  which  has  come  alternately  out  of  Cali- 
fornia, Australia,  the  Klondike,  and  Tono- 
pah.  Something  of  its  scope  is  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  the  distinguished  monetary 
historian,  Alexander  Del  Mar,  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine : 

There  is  a  strange  machine,  a  sort  of  phantom 
ship,  which  at  this  moment  is  beginning  to  move 
over  the  abandoned  placers  of  California  to  gather 
up  their  neglected  treasures,  and  which  in  a  few 
years  will  move  over  the  placers  of  Siberia,  Brazil, 
and  Peru,  to  gather  up  their  wealth,  until  even  the 
present  unprecedented  and  phenomenal  product  of 
gold  will  be  doubled.  Ten  years  ago,  the  world's 
annual  yield  of  the  yellow  metal  was  half  a  million 
dollars  per  diem;  today  it  is  a  million;  within  the 
next  ten  years  it  will  be  two  millions.     The  social 


I 

■^K,  and    economical    consequences    of    this    tremendous 
I^B  development  of  gold  mining  are  almost  beyond  cal- 
fy  culation.     Without  discussing  the  consequences,  let 
us  examine  the  fact. 

The  increase  of  gold  production  during  the  past 
decade   has  been  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes — the 
abandonment  of  silver  for  gold  mining  on  the  part 
— j^  of   the   miners;   and   the   invention   of   the   cyanide 
IiIE  process.     Both  of  these  impulses  have  operated  upon 
I^Lquartz  mining — not  upon  the  placers.     Now  comes 
I^Ra  new  and  more  powerful  impulse,  a  weird  inven- 
B^Ktion,     a    wonderful     thing,     a    "Gold    Ship"    that 
B^Bmoves   over  the   land   and   that   during   its  strange 
B^P  course   extracts   every  particle   of   gold   out   of  the 
long  neglected  placers,  and  turns  it  over  to  the  ship- 
master.    To  predict  that  this  machine  will  double 
the  present  product  of  gold  within  ten  years,  is  one 
of  the  safest  of  prophecies;  it  may  do  much  more. 
Gold  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals. 
There  are  in  California  hundreds  of  square  miles — 
yes,  miles — of  auriferous,  or  golden  placers,  which 
hitherto  have  been  worked  only  by  hand,  or  else, 
being  too  "poor"  to  work  by  hand,  while  the  hy- 
draulic  process    was   practically   forbidden    by   the 
supreme  court,  have  not  been  worked  at  all.     They 
contain   from   5   to   25   cents   in  gold  to   the   cubic 
yard.      The    gold    dredge   will    extract    their   entire 
auriferous  contents  at  a  profit,  and  throw  the  gold 
upon  the  mints  of  the  world.     Oregon,  Washington, 
British    Columbia,   and    Alaska   possess    other   auri- 
ferous;   so    do    Mexico,    Guatemala,    Honduras    and 
Costa  Rica;  so  also  do  Colombia,  Equador,  Peru,  and 
Chile,  especially  Peru.     I  say  nothing  of  Colorado, 
Idaho,  and  the  other  placer  fields  of  Western  Amer- 
ica.    Rich  as  many  of  them  are,  they  are  relatively 
unimportant.      Greater   in    extent    and   richer   than 
any  of  these  are  the  auriferons  of  Brazil,  Australia, 
and   Siberia.      The  world   is   not   only   going  to   be 
saturated  with   gold;   it   is   going  to  be   nauseated. 
The  Gold  Ships  will  sail  over  all  of  these  lands  and 
discharge  their  precious  cargoes  into  the  mints.     Al- 
j        ready  are  they  established  in  Colombia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Siberia;   a  few  in  each  country,  soon  to 
l)e  followed   by  many. 

A  brief  statement  of  what  the  principal  auri- 
ferons have  produced  from  hand  labor  will  perhaps 
prepare  us  better  to  appreciate  what  they  are  cap- 
able of  yielding  to  this  amphibious  invention: — 

During  the  90  years  from  1710  to  1800  the  placers 
of  Brazil  produced  by  slave  labor  750  million  dollars 
in  gold. 

During  the  30  years  1848  to  1878,  the  placers  of 
California  produced,  mostly  by  hand  labor,  880  mil- 
lions in  gold. 

During  the  27  years,  1851  to  1878,  the  placers  of 
^^■Australia  produced,  mostly  by  hand  labor,  900  mil- 
l^nions  in  gold. 

During  the  75  years,   1830-1904  inclusive,  Russia 
produced,  largely  from  the  placers  of  Siberia,  1,300 
millions  in  gold;  the  present  production  being  about 
25  millions  a  year,  and  the  Gold  Ships  hardly  yet 
^^_at  work. 

I^B  During  the  past  10  years,  1895-1904,  the  placers 
I^Rof  Alaska  produced,  chiefiy  by  hand  labor,  140  mil- 
IHlions  in  gold. 

I^B     All  these  placers  or  auriferons  can  be  profitably 

H^Bworked    over    by   the    gold   dredge    and    more    gold 

B^Btaken   from  them   than   they  have  already  yielded. 

■^■The  reason  of  this  is  that  hand  labor  never  touches 

■^fthe  poorer  portions  of  a  placer,  and  that  from  the 

richer  portions  it  rarely  succeeds  in  winning  more 

than  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  gold;  whereas 

the   dredge   gets  if  all.     If  we   include   Spain   and 

Egypt,  which  still  abound  in  rich  placer  fields,  to 

say    that    there    are    several    thousand    millions    of 
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golden  cargo  in  sight  awaiting  the  Gold  Ships,  is  no 
extravagance.' — Engineering    Magazine. 


EICH   OOLD  FIND   IN   NEVADA 


For  One  Sixty-Ton  Shipment  the  Owners  Will  Oet 
Over  $43,000. 

In  Nevada,  the  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  ex- 
citement has  not  abated,  nor  has  the  output 
of  gold  diminished,  nor  indeed  the  crop  of 
new  millionaires  bom  in  a  night.  The  fol- 
lowing two  items  show  why  the  lure  still 
holds  and  the  fortune-seeker  still  follows  it: 

Rhyolite,  Nev. — It  is  110  degrees  in  the  shade 
here  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours  each  day.  The 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  in  an  altitude  of  3200 
feet,  have  contributed  to  slacken  the  efforts  of  even 
the  most  nervously  energetic  who  are  mining.  Until 
night  falls  no  breeze  diffuses  through  the  steaming 
air. 

Notwithstanding,  sensational  developments  pile 
upon  one  another  every  day  in  this  district,  the 
latest  being  the  report  just  received  here  of  the 
official  returns  from  the  Reno  smelter  of  the  last 
sixty  tons  of  ore  shipped  from  a  leading  mine.  The 
total  figure  for  the  remarkable  shipment  is  $43,500, 
or  an  average  of  $725  for  the  whole  sixty  one. 

In  the  selection  of  this  ore  for  shipment,  the 
owners  have  thrown  out  on  the  dump  tons  upon 
tons  of  ore  that  will  run  as  high  as  $200,  which 
will  be  reserved  in  bulk  until  such  times  as  there 
are   better   facilities   for   transportation. 

Ore  of  the  same  high  value  is  being  taken  from 
the  tunnel  of  an  adjoining  mine.  Some  of  it  is 
being  bagged  preparatory  to  shipment.  The  course 
of  the  rich  vein,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  shows 
that  it  extends  for  a  distance  of  2100  feet  in  all. 

Another  sensation  of  the  first  magnitude  during 
the  week  came  with  the  announcement  of  the  values 
that  had  been  discovered  in  a  new  strike.  The  first 
assay  of  specimens  of  ore  taken  from  the  new 
shaft  went  as  high  as  $7000  and  $8000  to  the  ton, 
and  there  has  been  a  later  assay  of  more  than  $9000. 
Average  assays  show  values  of  $300  a  ton  for  every- 
thing in  the  shaft. 


BIG    STRIKE    IN   WYOMING 


Sample  Assays  Show  That  the  Rock  Carries  Metal 
to   the   Value   of   $138,000   a  Ton. 

Meeteetse,  Wyo. — News  of  the  most  important 
gold  strike  in  the  history  of  the  Kirwin,  in  the  Wood 
river  mining  district,  thirty-five  miles  from  this 
place,  reached  Meeteetse  recently.  The  rock  has 
been  assayed  by  experts.  Some  sample  assays  show 
that  the  stock  carried  gold  to  the  value  of  $138,000 
a  ton. 

This  rich  ore  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
Smuggler  claim,  owned  now  by  the  Shoshone  Mining 
Company,  and  was  formerly  the  property  of  Elmer 
S.  Dundy,  of  New  York  city.  He  sold  his  interest 
in  the  property  to  the  Shoshone  company,  or  rather 
turned  it  over  to  the  company,  retaining  shares  to 
the  value  of  the  property.  He  did  not  know  the 
richness  of  the  ground.  The  vein  or  ore  shute  from 
which  this  ore  was  extracted  shows  upon  the  sur- 
face for  the  distance  of  three  hundred  feet. — New 
York  Herald. 
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:■  >While'.sehfeatiailal,  'this  strike  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  important  ones  that  have  been  made  on 
Bonanza  Mountain  in  the  last  three  months. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


GHASIKO  THE  EAINBOW 


Deaths  of  Daring  Prospectors  in  the  Colorado  Desert 
This  Year. 

As  in  California  in  the  pioneer  (Jays,  as  in 
Alaska  when  it  was  first  sought,  so  in  the 
gold  fields  of  Nevada,  the  hardships  almost 
more  than  offset  the  exhilaration  of  the  gain. 
One  may  judge  something  of  the  cost  from 
the  following: 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  this  year, 
;1905,  more  men  have  perished  of  heat  and  thirst  on 
the  desert  between  the  Colorado  river  and  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  than  were  lost  in  that 
dreadful  land  during  the  preceding  half  century. 
The  desert  has  swarmed  with  prospectors  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  Salt  Lake  railroad  in  May,  all  of 
them  hoping  to  strike  leads  as  rich  as  those  un- 
covered in  Goldfields  and  Bullfrog,  and  too  eager 
in  their  hunt  for  gold  to  wait  until  the  winter  rains 
shall  have  restored  the  flow  of  infrequent  springs, 
filled  the  dried  water  holes,  and  banished  the  in- 
fernal heat. 

Stories  of  the  mysterious  trips  of  Walter  Scott 
into  Death  Valley,  and  his  return  with  burro  loads 
of  virgin  gold  from  some  fabulous  hidden  mine, 
have  lured  men  into  that  abomination  of  desolation, 
and  none  can  tell  how  many  have  lost  their  way, 
never  to  return.  Once  off  the  trails  and  out  of 
water,  the  desert  traveller  goes  mad,  wanders  aim- 
lessly among  the  rocks  and  sand  hills,  and  lies 
down  to  die  in  some  hollow,  where  his  whitened 
bones  may  rest  for  years  undiscovered. 

The  list  of  known  victims  of  the  desert  mounts 
up  day  by  day.  In  three  weeks,  eleven  dead  pros- 
pectors were  found,  and  eight  others  were  raving 
maniacs  when  they  were  rescued.  And  the  rescues, 
moreover,  were  accidental;  other  travellers  simply 
happened  to  find  the  mad  wanderers. 

McBae's  Adventure. 

James  McEae,  a  miner,  attempted  to  cross  Death 
Valley  on  horseback  recently.  He  knew  the  way, 
and  the  location  of  the  water  holes,  and  he  carried 
a  cask  of  water  behind  his  saddle.  But  the  horse 
dropped  under  the  terrific  heat,  and  McRae  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  animal  and  make  the  rest 
of  the  journey  afoot.  He  filled  his  canteen  from  the 
cask,  gave  what  remained  of  the  water  to  the  dying 
horse,  and  trudged  over  the  sand  toward  the  next 
spring,  ten  miles  away.  The  canteen  leaked,  and 
soon  he  had  not  a  drop  of  water.  It  was  only  ten 
miles  to  the  spring,  but  ten  miles  of  Death  Valley, 
with  the  temperature  at  140,  and  the  wind  like  the 
blast  from  a  furnace,  is  an  appalling  distance. 

McEae  knew  what  was  before  him,  and,  restrain- 
ing the  mad  impulse  to  hasten  forward,  he  sought 
the  scant  shade  of  a  mesquite  bush,  and  rested 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  a  part  of 
the  night.  When  the  heat  had  abated  some  few  de- 
grees he  resumed  the  journey,  and  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  wits  sufiiciently  to  travel  in  the  right 
direction.  Here  is  his  own  description  of  the  end 
of  the  quest: 

"When  at  last  I  dragged  myself  to  the  spring, 


after  hours  of  torture,  I  had  begun  to  see  all  manner 
of  hideous  shapes  flitting  before  me,  and  the  drip, 
drip  of  water  trickling  from  the  rocks  into  the 
muddy  pool  sounded  like  the  mocking  laughter  of 
devils  jeering  at  my  sufferings.  I  had  enough  sense 
left,  though,  to  drink  sparingly  at  first,  and,  after 
satisfying  my  thirst  to  an  endurable  degree,  I  sat 
upon  a  rock,  filled  my  pipe,  and  thought  over  my 
narrow  escape.  I  was  so  joyful  over  it  that  I  let 
out  an  exultant  shout.  My  yell  was  answered  by  a 
pitiful  cry  from  some  place  over  in  the  sand  hills,, 
and  I  hurried  in  the  direction  from  which  the  cry 
came.  Not  far  away  I  found  six  men  almost  dead. 
They  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  spring,, 
but  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a  drop  of  water 
within  fifty  miles.  It  was  that  lucky  yell  of  mine 
that  saved  them.  Had  there  been  a  signboard  at 
the  spring,  they  would  have  seen  it  from  a  distance, 
and   been   saved  long  before." 

The  six  men  found  by  McEae  were  the  two  Rice- 
brothers  of  Pahrurap;  James  De  Long  and  Hiram 
Phillips  of  Bakersfield,  Ben  Raymond  of  Daggett, 
and  Blake  of  Owens  Valley.  They  were  on  a  pros- 
pecting trip  from  Pahrump,  had  found  springs  dried 
up  where  they  expected  to  get  water,  and  had  lost 
their  way  hunting  for  other  waterholes.  But  for 
McRae 's  luck  in  finding  a  spring,  these  men  would 
have  met  the  fate  of  a  party  that  attempted  to  cross 
Death  Valley  irf  the  latter  part  of  June.  There  were 
nine  in  the  party,  and  when  found  by  other  pros- 
pectors within  half  a  mile  of  an  unmarked  water- 
hole,  seven  were  dead  and  two  were  raving  lunatics. 

On  July  3rd,  Matt  Eiley  and  James  Kitte  went 
out  on  the  desert  in  Riverside  county,  California,, 
with  only  a  gallon  of  water  between  them.  Kitte- 
was  made  ill  by  the  heat  twelve  miles  out,  and  after 
resting  by  the  roadside  he  turned  back  and  so  es- 
caped the  fate  which  overtook  his  companion.  Ri- 
ley was  found  dead  a  few  days  later.  His  tracks; 
indicated  that  he  had  travelled  fifty  miles  in  search 
of  Cottonwood  Springs,  but  had  lost  his  way  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  signboards,  and  had  died  of 
thirst   about  twenty  hours  after  his  search  began. 

A   Madman   in   One  Dayr 

J.  H.  Hooker,  a  health-seeker  at  Indio,  went  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  desert,  he  took  no  water.  In  the 
burning  heat  of  midforenoon  he  became  bewildered, 
and  at  night  he  wandered  back  into  town,  a  mad- 
man. 

Manuel  Sepulveda,  with  his  wife  and  several 
children,  left  Uvada,  Utah,  for  Searchlight  in  a 
wagon,  and  got  along  all  right  to  Moapa,  in  south- 
ern Nevada.  After  leaving  Moapa,  the  Sepulvedas 
departed  from  the  beaten  trail  to  make  a  cut-off, 
and  soon  were  lost  in  the  desert.  Their  water  sup- 
ply ran  short,  and  the  horses  were  about  ready  to 
drop  when  a  thunderstorm  broke,  drenching  their 
parched  bodies  and  replenishing  the  water  tank. 

The  next  afternoon  Sepulveda  imagined  that  he 
saw  a  railroad  train  on  the  horizon,  and  turned  his 
horses  in  that  direction,  knowing  that  if  he  could 
roach  the  track  he  and  his  family  would  be  safe. 
All  night  he  drove  on,  but  in  the  morning  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  railroad,  and  Sepulveda  un- 
derstood that  the  mirage  had  lured  him  into  a  track- 
less waste  of  sand.  He  turned  toward  a  distant 
range  of  hills,  and  urged  his  team  on,  hoping  to 
reach  them  and  find  shade  before  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun  should  come  upon  them. 

As  the  outfit  came  to  the  crest  of  a  sand  hill, 
a  blue  lake  fringed  with  trees  appeared  at  one  side 
of  the  course,  and  the  woman  and  children  shouted 
joyfully  and  thanked  heaven  they  were  saved.  But 
Sepulveda  had  some  desert  experience,  and  he  knew 
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the  lake  was  an  illusion.  It  was  a  mirage  so  perfect 
in  its  mockery  that  the  woman  could  not  believe 
her  husband 's  declaration  that  the  rippling  waves  of 
blue  water  were  only  pulsating  billows  of  heated 
air  arising  from  scorching  sand,  and  she  urged  him 
almost  frantically  to  turn  from  the  course  and  drive 
into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  man  and  the 
horses  were  not  deceived,  and  as  they  went  on,  the 
mirage  receded  into  the  distance  and  melted  away, 
and  where  the  waves  had  danced,  whirling  dust 
devils  arose  and  waltzed  madly  across  the  desert. 

In  the  afternoon,  thunderclouds  gathered  along 
the  range  of  hills,  and  soon  the  storm  broke  with 
crashing  peals  and  vivid  flashes.  The  horses  reared 
and  whirled,  cramping  and  overturning  the  wagon, 
broke  from  the  harness,  and  ran  away.  The  family 
was  left  afoot  in  the  land  of  despair,  and  nothing 
remained  but  await  madness  and  death. 

One  of  the  smaller  children  was  missed,  and  in 
search  of  the  wanderer  Sepulveda  walked  to  the 
top  of  a  swale  into  which  he  had  entered  to  look 
over  the  country.  Standing  upon  the  summit  and 
outlined  against  the  horizon,  the  man  was  seen  by 
a  party  of  miners  camped  not  far  away  at  a  spring. 
And  so  the  Sepulvedas  were  rescued  and  guided  to 
Ivanpah,  whence  they  were  directed  towards  Seach- 
light.  Because  of  the  absence  of  guideposts,  they 
had  gone  a  hundred  miles  out  of  their  course. 

Why  Men  Die  in  the  Desert. 

C.  W.  Turner,  former  owner  of  an  oasis  known  as 
Indian  Creek  ranch  in  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  told 
me  something  about  Death  Valley  recently.  Mr. 
Turner  is  a  typical  desert-dweller,  bronzed  as  an 
Indian,  lean  and  wiry,  tough  as  hickory,  despite  his 
sixty-seven  years,  and  with  hair  and  beard  as 
black  as  jet.  He  was  born  on  the  Hudson,  and  came 
to  Nevada  overland  in  1849.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  he  sold  his  ranch  and  went  to  Oregon,  but  it 
was  too  wet  for  him  there,  and  he  returned  to  the 
desert,  whose  strange  lure  no  man  can  resist  when 
once  it  takes  grip  on  his  soul. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  seven  prospectors  who 
were  found  dead  in  the  valley  in  June,  and  Turner 
said:  "I  have  crossed  Death  Valley  often,  and  at 
all  seasons,  and  I  have  learned  what  it  is  that  kills 
men  there.  It  is  fear.  The  heat  is  awful,  and 
when  a  man  faces  the  burning  winds  and  his  eye- 
balls are  seared  by  the  glare  of  sunlight  on  the  sand, 
he  thinks  he  never  will  be  able  to  pull  through, 
and  blind  terror  seizes  him.  I  knew  one  man  who 
killed  himself  when  he  still  had  a  canteen  full  of 
water.  He  wrote  a  note,  saying  that  he  preferred 
sudden  death  to  the  delirium  that  he  felt  coming  on 
him,  and  shot  himself.  It  was  the  terrible  heat 
that  frightened  him.  There  are  springs  in  Death 
Valley,  and  there  is  green  timber  in  the  mountains 
around  it.  One  who  knows  the  location  of  the  water 
holes  can  get  through  all  right  if  he  does  not  become 
panic-stricken  and  wear  himself  out  in  his  blind 
haste  to  get  somewhere.  The  sink  might  well  be 
named  the  Valley  of  Fear." 

Almost  without  exception,  the  tragedies  of  the 
desert  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  guideposts  to  direct 
travellers  to  water,  and  that  lack  is  due  to  the 
apathy  and  negligence  of  county  oflScials  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.  The  last  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia appropriated  $.5,000  for  iron  signposts,  and  the 
county  authorities  were  expected  to  put  them  up  and 
take  care  of  the  water  holes.  Only  Inyo  county  had 
done  anything  up  to  the  last  of  July,  when  public 
agitation  following  daily  reports  of  deaths  on  the 
desert,  forced  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  RiverT 
side,  and  Kern  County  to  make  some  show  of  ac- 
tivity. 


When  the  desert  trails  are  marked  plainly,  finger- 
posts pointing  to  springs  erected,  water  holes 
cleaned  out  and  protected  from  pollution,  and  wells 
sunk  along  the  roads,  the  awful  stories  of  suffering, 
and  death  will  end,  and  the  Valley  of  Pear  will 
be  bereft  of  some  of  its  terrors. — -Allen  Kelly  in  New 
York  Evening  Post. 


GOLD  AT  THE  POLE 


Peary  Says  Its  Discovery  Would  Start  a  Rush  of 
Ships  and  Prospectors. 
The  appeal  of  gold  to  the  imagination, 
even  in  these  days  when  stock  is  being  taken 
in  the  counting  houses  of  speculation,  is  evi- 
dent in  the  ensuing  interview  with  Lieuten- 
ant Peary,  who  has  just  started  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Arctic.  The  explorer  merely 
suggested  the  rush  that  would  follow  discov- 
ery of  gold  at  the  Pole,  and  the  newspaper 
immediately  made  the  suggestion  the  pith  of 
his  story : 

' '  A  man  might  live  all  his  life  on  the  North  Pole 
and  never  know  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  there  is  anything  abnormal  or  sensational  about 
the  conditions  which  exist  there.  It  is  simply  a 
geographical  point  and  of  interest  mainly  to  geo- 
graphers and  scientists. ' ' 

So  said  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  is  about 
to  start  on  one  more  expedition  to  the  pole  in  the 
good  ship  Roosevelt,  which  has  been  built  especially 
for  that  purpose  and  which  has  been  lying  for  the 
last  week  at  her  dock  in  Hoboken  preparing  to  saU 
tomorrow  or  Tuesday.  Lieutenant  Peary  was  ex- 
plaining to  a  Herald  reporter  why  he  had  under- 
taken again  this  perilous  and  trying  voyage  of 
exploration,  what  his  reasons  were  for  anticipating 
success,  what  he  expected  to  find  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  pole  and  what  it  would  amount 
to   anyway. 

"Then,"  asked  the  reporter,  "why  do  you  try  to 
find  the  pole  if  the  finding  of  it  will  be  of  such 
little  interest  and  consequence?" 

' '  Oh,  I  do  not  consider  it  of  limited  interest  or 
consequence  in  the  least.  The  location  of  the  pole 
is  of  very  great  consequence  to  scientists,  and  is  of 
course  of  universal  interest.  As  a  financial  or 
business  enterprise  I  do  not  think  it  has  much 
value.  That  part  of  Arctic  exploration  and  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  pole  do  not  appeal  to  me  at  all. 
It  does  not  enter  my  considerations  or  calcula- 
tions in  the  least." 

"Is  there  no  practical  result  to  it  all — nothing  to 
be  gained  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  or  humanity 
at  large?" 

"Should  it  so  happen  that  there  is  land  at  the 
pole  there  might  be  some  business  and  commercial 
results.  As,  for  instance,  if  there  is  land  there  it 
is  not  impossible  that  it  contains  rich  mineral  de- 
posits. There  might  be  gold  or  iron  or  copper,  or 
maybe  radium,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  desir- 
able element  to  discover  nowadays." 

"Even  so,  would  it  be  practical  to  take  advant- 
age of  these  mineral  finds.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
get  to  them  and  to  get  the  mineral  out?" 

"Without  any  question.  There  has  never  yet 
been  any  diflSculty  in  following  the  footsteps  of  an 
explorer.  After  a  path  has  once  been  beaten  or  a 
trail  blazed  it  is  a  simple  enough  matter  to  follow 
it.     Remember,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
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■considered  the  height  of  impossibility  to  scale  Mont 
Blanc.  Now  scores  of  people  go  up  it  every  season. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  other  great  moun- 
tain peaks.  After  the  leader  has  once  gone  up  to 
the  top  countless  others  find  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing his   footsteps." 

"But  so  many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  that  it  seems  to  be  a  task 
that  would  be  rather  difficult  for  commerce  to 
overcome  even  if  the  explorer  did  succeed." 

' '  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  making  this  prediction. 

ilf  I  should  find  a  rich  gold  field  at  the  pole  there 
•would  be  a  dozen  ships  up  there  next  year  carry- 
ing men  to  dig  in  it. ' ' — New  York  World. 


AUSTRALIA   ONLY   SCRATCHED 


llineral   Possibilities    Offer  Wide   Inducement   for 
Americans. 

Along  with  the  tales  of  $138,000  ore  in 
"Wyoming,  and  with  the  recollection  of  Forty- 
Nine  that  the  "phantom  gold  ships"  of  Cali- 
fornia bring  back  to  the  gold  hunter,  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  Australia  naturally  has 
broad  interest: 

Washington. — The  output  of  gold  from  Australia, 
aince  the  first  noteworthy  discovery  of  the  mineral 
there  in  1851,  has  exceeded  $2,189,92.5,000,  according 
to  the  estimate  made  in  a  Consular  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gold  mining  in  Australasia.  Vice  Consul- 
Oeneral  John  Merrill,  at  Melbourne,  declares  that 
"the  mineral  resources  of  Australasia  are  incom- 
parable. ' '  After  summarizing  the  conditions  and 
prospects  in  the  various  fields,  he  says: 

"Of  all  the  Australian  States  the  richest  in 
mineral  wealth  is  Victoria,  where  the  whole  sur- 
face may  be  said  to  be  auriferous,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources 
without  equal.  The  climate  is  exceptionally  fine 
and  suitable  for  almost  any  constitution,  and  if 
American  capital,  with  the  undoubted  energy  of  the 
American  people,  were  found  here,  the  country 
would  go  ahead  in  the  mining  industry  and  a 
larger  market  would  be  opened  up  for  American 
mining  machinery.  The  government  geologist  of  this 
State,  who  was  for  many  years  government  geolo- 
gist in  South  America,  informs  me  that  of  all 
countries  he  has  seen  this  one  has  the  best  lodes 
and  the  greatest  future  ahead. 

'The    mining   towns    of    Western    Australia    are 

pplied  with  water  through  pipes  under  government 

ntrol   by  what  is   called   the   Gold   Fields   Water 
iupply   Scheme.      It    cost   the    State   some    millions 

erling,  and  the  length  of  the  pipes  from  point 
to  point  is  300  miles.  Many  of  the  mines  are 
supplied  at  the  rate  of  5  shillings  ($1.21)  for  every 
thousand  gallons.  There  is  $21,899,250  worth  of 
machinery  in  use  in  the  fields.  In  July,  1898,  a 
nugget  was  found  near  Kanowna  which  weighed 
600   ounces. 

"Although  there  are  several  large  gold  fields 
Tasmania,  most  attention  at  present  is  being 
given  to  tin  and  other  metals.  The  largest  gold 
mine  in  Beaconsfield  up  to  date  has  paid  in  divi- 
dends $3,649,750.  There  is  an  enormous  mineral- 
bearing  area  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  but 
the  country  is  inacc.esible  in  many  places. 

"In  New  Zealand  the  largest  supply  of  gold,  it 
said,  is  obtained  near  Auckland,  where  there  are 
rge  mines  in  the  Waihi  district.     The  dividends 
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paid  from  these  mines  have  amounted  to  $4,866,- 
500.  In  the  middle,  or  South  Island,  dredging  is 
carried  on  extensively.  The  silt  from  the  dredging 
operations  on  the  rivers  is  carried  down  to  their 
mouths  along  the  seacoast,  where  the  waves,  by 
their  action  on  the  shifting  sand,  produce  a  fine 
deposit  of  gold.  At  Eeefton,  New  Zealand,  there 
has  been  successful  quartz  mining  for  some  time, 
in  which  a  great  many  Chinese  are  employed. 

"The  labor  conditions  in  Australia  are  stringent 
for  gold  mining,  as  one  man  must  be  employed  for 
every  five  acres,  but  for  other  minerals  it  is  more 
liberal. 

' '  In  West  Australia  the  government  gives  genuine 
assistance  to  small  prospectors  and  small  mine 
owners  who  are  without  means  and  have  good  pros- 
pects. They  can  have  their  ore  crushed  cheaply, 
and  assistance  is  given  in  supplying  them  with 
water  from  the  Gold  Fields  Supply  Scheme.  By  this 
means  many  of  the  smaller  mines  have  been  kept 
going,  and  those  that  were  closed  have,  in  many 
eases,  been  reopened.  Crushing  is  done  only  for 
small  mines.  Electricity  is  nowhere  used  to  more 
advantage  than  on  the  fields,  where  the  larger  mines 
are  lit  by  it  and  have  their  own  motors.  Schools 
of  mines  are  established  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  States." — New  York  Times. 


GREENE  BUa^ED  HIS  STOCK. 


Mexican  Copper  King  Alleged  to  Have  Been  in  a 
Conspiracy. 

Newspapers  have  been  extensively  used  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months  to  advertise 
mining  company  stock.  The  caution  with 
which  such  advertisements  are  being  received 
is  reflected  in  the  following  account  of  a  pro- 
ceeding against  a  noted  mine  promoter  for 
alleged  "bulling"  of  his  company's  shares: 

William  C.  Greene,  president  and  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  of  the  Greene  Consolidated 
Copper  Company,  has  just  begun  suit  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  recover  $200,674.42  from  Edward 
B.  Tustin,  former  treasurer  of  the  various  Greene 
companies.  He  says  on  December  1,  1904,  they 
signed  an  agreement  by  which  Tustin  was  to  carry 
5000  shares  of  stock  of  the  company  until  the 
market  price  should  reach  $50  a  share,  when  he 
was  to  sell  the  stock  and  out  of  the  proceeds  Greene 
should  be  paid  $100,000,  all  the  other  interest  in  the 
stock  or  the  proceeds  to  belong  to  Tustin.  In  the 
event  of  any  advance  being  received  by  Greene 
meanwhile  it  was  to  be  credited  on  account  of  the 
$100,000  that  he  would  become  entitled  to. 

Folowing  the  suit  in  court.  Colonel  Greene  has 
declared  war  on  Mr.  Tustin  in  financial  circles. 
In  the  most  famous  circular  to  stockholders  ever 
issued  in  Wall  street,  Colonel  Greene  in  most  gra- 
phic language  describes  his  former  colleague  as  a 
' '  rattlesnake ' '  and  ■ '  bankrupt  in  health,  fortune, 
reputation  and  friends."  He  adds  that  his  enemy 
is  deluded,  unfortunate  and  something  worse,  which 
few  newspapers  would  care  to  print.  Colonel  Greene, 
however,  signs  himself,  ' '  Respectfully,  W.  C.  Greene, 
president,"  to  the  circulars,  in  which  the  striking 
language  is  used.  The  circulars  are  addressed  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Greene  Consolidated  Gold  Com- 
pany. 

Colonel  Greene  was  seen  as  he  was  leaving  his 
oflSce  recently.     He  was  a  trifle  nervous  for  a  man 
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who  has  three  notches  in  his  gun  and  who  swore 
vengence  against  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  Boston 
man,  who  cost  him  at  least  $2,000,000  last  De- 
cember when  the  break  in  copper  came.  "I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  my  statement  to  the  stockhold- 
ers," he  said. 

All  Wall  street  was  talking  about  the  develop- 
ments yesterday.  The  curb  market  was  in  a  state 
of  confusion,  because,  for  strategical  reasons,  the 
Colonel  had  declared  a  dividend  on  his  Greene  Gold 
stock  at  six  o  'clock  on  Friday  night  to  stockholders 
of  record  of  the  same  day.  There  was  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  at  which  it  was  thought 
the  dividend  might  be  declared,  but  it  was  known 
that  the  Tustin  element  would  sue  out  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  it  being  paid. 

Mr.  Tustin  says  he  is  glad  that  the  Colonel  is 
suing  him,  for  he  will  now  have  a  chance  to  show 
him  up.  "  If  I  am  an  unfortunate  and  a  deluded 
individual  and  a  rattlesnake, ' '  said  Mr.  Tustin  yes- 
terday, ' '  I  am  going  to  show  the  world  that  Colonel 
'Bill'  Greene  is  the  greatest  bluffer  that  Wall  street 
has  ever  seen. 

' '  This  suit  will  bring  out  some  of  the  greatest 
sensations  that  Wall  street  has  seen  for  some  time, 
not  excepting  the  Montreal  and  Boston  scandal. 

' '  Colonel  '  Bill '  has  a  placer  mine  in  La  Brisca, 
Mexico,  which  he  says  is  producing  $40,000  or  more 
gold  a  month.  I  have  sent  six  engineers  down  there, 
and  all  of  them  report  that  there  is  a  trace  of  gold 
here  and  there,  but  that  it  would  not  pay  to  operate 
it.  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  most  competent 
men  in  the  mining  business  that  in  the  six  months 
that  Colonel  Greene  says  there  has  been  $240,000 
gold  taken  out,  in  realty  about  $500  of  gold  was 
/washed  out  of  the  gravel.  He  is  paying  the  divi- 
dends himself." — New  York  World. 


VAST  RIGHTS  IN  NICARAGUA 


American  Syndicate  Almost  Owns  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Nation. 

Investment  in  concessions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries has  been  going  on  among  American 
financiers  for  many  years,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  note  the  sweeping  possibilities 
which  lie  before  them  in  at  least  one  of 
their  investments.  With  the  newly  made  re- 
strictions of  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  this  "unlicensed  and  unbridled" 
franchise  of  Nicaragua  is  suggestive: 

One  of  the  greatest  undertakings  ever  entered 
into  by  Americans  abroad  has  been  brought  1» 
light  through  the  establishing,  within  the  last  few 
days,  of  a  United  States  Consulate  at  Port  Deitrick, 
Nicaragua.  This  place  is  the  headquarters  of  ^ 
powerful  syndicate,  composed  of  men  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  steel 
industry,   and   railroads. 

The  syndicate  has  procured  from  the  Nicaragua 
government  exclusive  cessions  for  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  a  territory  embracing  nearly  one-thifd 
of  the  entire  republic,  extending  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Port  Deitrick,  which  is  named  after  James  Deit- 
rick, the  managing  director  of  the  American  syndi- 
cate, was  formerly  known  as  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
thought   by   some   to   be   the   spot  where   Columbus 


first  landed  in  Continental  America.  The  American 
syndicate  has  made  it  a  hustling  little  city,  with 
up-to-date  wharves,  Custom  House,  hotel,  and  stores. 
Edwin  W.  Trimmer,  recently  United  States  Com- 
mercial Agent  at  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  is  the  new 
Consul. 

The  United  States'and  Nicaragua  Company  is  the 
name  of  the  concern  which  will  develop  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  territory  embodied  in  the  con- 
cession.' The  company  is  capitalized  at  $20,000,000. 
It  holds  the  exclusive  right  of  exploration  for  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  other  minerals,  oils,  coal,  and 
precious  stones  and  the  use  of  the  waters  and  timber 
within  the  States  of  Cape  Gracias,  Jinotega,  and 
Segovia,  (including  the  State  of  Esteli,  now  merged 
with  and  forming  .parts  of  the  State  of  Jinotega 
and  Segovia.)  This  territory  extends  almost  the 
whole  width  of  Nicaragua  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ocean — along  the  northern  border.  Its  area 
is  nearly  10,000,000  acres. 

Subsidiary  to  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
Company  and  composed  of  practically  the  same  ele- 
ments, is  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  whose  special  function  is 
the  railroad  and  steamboat  facilities  by  which  the 
products  of  the  territory  controlled  by  the  parent 
company  shall  be  brought  to  market.  This  includes 
the  sole  privilege  of  building  and  operating  rail- 
roads, telegraph  and  Jtelephone  systems  within  the 
limits  of  the  concessien  and  of  running  steamboats 
on  the  Coco  river,  which  is  about  250  miles  long. 
The  company  also  possesses  the  exclusive  wharf, 
warehouse,  and  Custom  House  privileges  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coco  and  along  the  river. 

Among  those  primarily  interested  in  both  enter- 
prises are  James  H\  Lockhart  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Alexander  D.  Peacock,  one  of  Andrew 
Carnegie's  old  partners;  Thomas  B.  Eiter,  the  Pitts- 
burg steel  magnate;,  John  R.  McCune  of  Pittsburg; 
Robert  Pitcairn,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad;  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Central  lines;  and  L.  J.  Rees 
of  the  New  York  banking  house  of  Zimmerman  & 
Forshay.  Mr.  Ritter  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Pitcairn  is  chairman  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Company. — New  York  Times. 


LOSING  A  HOLD  IN  CHINA 

Dragon   Empire   Wants  to    Take   Back   a   Railroad 
Concession. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Harriman  is  en 
route  to  Japan  after  stating  that  his  journey 
was  "chiefly  for  pleasure,"  there  is  import-^ 
ance  in  noting  the  desire  of  China  to  recove 
the  railway  concession  given  to  the  Ameii 
ican-China  Development  Company,  and  tli 
possible  international  complication  that  majj 
be  caused  by  the  Chinese  position : 

London. — I  have  had   an  opportunity  recently 
speaking  with   a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  a4 
quainted   with   the   matter   of   the   American   Chin' 
Development  Company.  He  said: — 

' '  I  have  read  the  letter  in  the  Herald  signed  '  1 
hind  the  Scenes'  and  the  extraordinary  and  douh 
less    intentionally    vague    reply    of    Mr.    Pierpoa 
Morgan  to  the  same.     Mr.  Morgan  at  once  admits 
that    the    purported   purpose    of    the   king    of    Bel- 
gians' visit  to  him — namely,  the  financing  of  a  big 
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scheme  for  the  further  development  of  the  Belgian 
littoral — was  not  true. 

"But  Mr.  Morgan  asks  the  Herald's  readers  to 
believe  that  King  Leopold  hurriedly  came  over  from 
Ostenil  to  Dover  to  see  him  to  talk  over  a  personal 
matter,  and  Mr.  Morgan  says  '  That 's  all  I  can  say 
about  it. ' 

' '  But  I  have  absolute  reason  to  know  that  the 
sole  and  only  object  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
in  thus  steaming  over  the  channel  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican financier  was  to  discuss  and  dissuade  him  from 
accepting  the  money  offered  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
American  China  Development  Company  to  forfeit 
a  concession  which  had  been  given  for  an  important 
railroad  between  Hankow  and  Canton. 

' '  I  am  able  to  state  further,  and  I  challenge  Mr. 
Morgan  to  deny  it,  that  King  Leopold  drew  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  such  a  railroad  running 
in  connection  with  a  line  of  steamships  from  the 
United  States  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
American  commerce  and  that  it  was  a  fatal  step, 
both  from  a  financial  and  patriotic  point  of  view, 
to  abandon  that  concession  under  the  scarce  hidden 
intimidation  of  the  Chinese. 

' '  His  Majesty  drew  Mr.  Morgan 's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  upon  this  particular  point  of  the  an- 
nulment of  the  American  Development  Company's 
concession  depended  the  whole  future  of  the  white 
race  in  China,  and  that  its  withdrawal  was  the  first 
strong  step  toward  the  ousting  of  all  the  white 
men 's  commercial  undertakings  in  the  Celestial 
Empire. ' ' — New  York  Herald. 


MORGAN    ON    THE    CONGO 


Belgian  King  Said  to  Have  Interested  Him  In  Elver 
Frontage. 

London. — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  had  a  six-hour  interview  at  Dover  on 
Friday,  discussing  a  big  scheme  on  the  Congo, 
under  which  a  Morgan  syndicate  is  to  get  a  lease 
of  a  hundred  miles  of  frontage  on  that  river  for 
development   and    trading. 

King  Leopold  arrived  early  on  Thursday  in  his 
steam  yacht,  and  soon  after  11  o'clock  Mr.  Morgan 
came  down  from  London  on  a  special  train.  The 
king  met  him  on  the  platform,  and  they  greeted 
each  other  most  cordially,  each  raising  his  hat  and 
giving  hearty  handshakes.  They  went  aboard  the 
king's  yacht,  where  the  consultation  lasted  six 
hours.  King  Leopold  had  two  high  Congo  officials 
with  him.  The  conference  was  carried  on  under 
an  awning  on  deck. 

The  king  and  Mr.  Morgan  could  be  seen  walking 
ip   and   down   the   deck   for   long  periods   in   deep 

nverse. 

Mr.  Morgan  returned  to  London  in  the  evening, 
but  refused  to  say  what  had  led  him  to  meet  King 
Leopold.  It  is  believed  the  king  is  anxious  to  in- 
terest Americans  in  his  Congo  enterprise,  in  the 
I  hope  of  disarming  the  persistent  British  criticism 
^  the  way  the  undertaking  is  conducted. — New 
..... 


RELIGION   AT   BUFFALO   HUMP 


here  the  Pluck  of  a  Preacher  Won  Respect  and 
Then  Devotion. 

All  through  the  winter  of  1901  a  stragging  pro- 
cession of  fortune  seekers  made  its  way  through  the 
rough  mountains  of  Central  Idaho,  bound  for  Buffalo 
Hump.  The  cold  was  intense,  the  traveling  diflS- 
enlt,  the  suffering  great.    Everything  was  expensive; 


shovels  sold  for  $12,  chickens  for  $5  and  wages  were 
as  high  as  $15  a  day.  Horse  feed  was  $1  a  meal, 
and  whisky  fifty  cents  a  drink.  A  teamster  who 
owned  a  horse  that  could  wear  snowshoes  made 
$1500  in  four  months  by  hiring  him  out. 

A  young  Episcopal  clergyman  thought  the  Buffalo 
Hump  mines  a  good  place  for  missionary  work. 
There  was  no  such  thing  in  camp  as  Sunday.  The 
miners  were  too  busy  for  that,  and  gambling  and 
drinking  were  the  only  forms  of  recreation.  There 
was,  therefore,  great  excitement  over  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  "tenderfoot  sky  pilot;"  some  were 
opposed,  some  were  pleased,  and  all  were  excited, 
for  anything  "new"  was  a  relief  to  Buffalo  Hump. 
For  the  first  time  religion  became  a  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

When  within  sixty  miles  of  the  mines  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  well-wisher.  He  told  him  that  the  snow 
was  too  deep  to  ride  farther,  and  the  well-wisher 
consented  to  buy  his  horse  for  $5,  simply  as  a 
favor.  He  impressed  upon  the  young  preacher  the 
importance  of  having  a  full  knapsack,  and  advised 
him  not  to  eat  until  he  had  gone  far  on  his  journey. 
Thanking  him  for  his  kind  advice,  the  missionary 
courageously  set  out  to  tramp  through  sixty  miles 
of  snow,  with  only  a  blazed  trail  to  guide  him.  By 
10  o'clock  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  by  3  o'clock 
he  was  famished  and  exhausted,  and  by  6  o'clock 
he  dropped  in  his  tracks.  With  eager  fingers  he 
untied  the  knapsack  to  find  in  it — a  rock!  The  Good 
Samaritan  had  relieved  him  of  his  lunch,  and  he  had 
"packed"  a  useless,  heavy  burden  for  all  those 
dreary  miles  I 

But  he  had  come  to  preach  and  not  to  cry,  and 
his  great  good  nature,  his  earnestness  and  his 
"gameness"  deeply  impressed  the  mining  camp, 
and  a  wonderful  change  had  taken  place.  Sunday 
labor  was  abandoned,  and  services  were  held  every 
morning.  Everything  was  a  success  bnt  the  singing, 
and  that  was  a  dead  failure.  "If  we  only  had  an 
organ,"  was  the  cry.  The  "sky  pilot"  said  they 
should  have  one.  Eeturning  through  the  silent 
woods  to  Lewiston,  he  purchased  an  organ  and 
brought  it  into  camp  on  horseback.  That  was  a 
day  of  great  rejoicing  in  Buffalo  Hump.  The  only 
man  who  could  play  became  so  elated  that  he  drank 
too  much  whisky,  and  the  service  was  postponed 
until  evening,  when  it  proved  a  great  success.  Men 
who  had  not  been  to  church  for  twenty  years  came 
to  that  first  service.  A  furious  dog  fight  took  place 
outside  the  log  chapel  during  the  sermon,  but  not  a 
man  left  his  seat.  Christianity  had  come  to  stay  at 
Buffalo  Hump.— World 's  Work. 


LOOT   AMERICAN   FIRM 


Russian  Officials  Deprive  Northeast  Siberian  Com- 
pany of  Rights. 
St.  Petersburg. — The  American  Northeastern  Si- 
berian Company  purchased  thousands  of  acres  of 
ground  on  Tschenkotsk  Peninsula,  Sibera,  and  estab- 
lished commercial  stations  at  Amadyr  and  Cape 
Nikolai,  gold  mines  at  Alexi  Bay,  coal  mines  at  Korf 
Bay  and  fishing  stations  in  Kamschatka,  the  Si- 
berian government  approving.  The  home  department 
now  refuses  to  recognize  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  Siberian  government,  and  insists  on  the 
Northeastern  Siberian  Company  giving  up  all  its 
undertakings  to  a  Russian  company. — Chicago  Eec- 
ord-Herald. 


Chesty   China. 
China  is  becoming  so  chesty  that  it  is  thinking  of 
demanding  that  the  peace  envoys  consult  it  as  to 
what   shall    be   done   with    its   own   territory. — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 
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REPAIRING  -WAR'S  -RAVAGES 


LINES  ALONG  WHICH  THE  PAR- 
TIES TO  THE  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  PORTSMOUTH  HAVE 
BEGUN    THE    STRENGTHENING 

OF  THEIR  EMPIRES  FOR  THE  PERIOD   OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

FOLLOWING  THE  WAR. 


-Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


Regardless  of  the  iiltimate  result  of  the 
peace  conference  at  Portsmouth,  which  was 
still  in  doubt  when  The  Pandex  went  to 
press,  the  issue  of  the  next  months  and 
years  will  be  the  power  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  recover  from  the  fearful  losses  which 
war  has  imposed  upon  them.  Russia,  of 
course,  with  its  revolutionary  elements  to 
face,  has  an  enormous  and  trying  problem  to 
mteet;  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  limited 
territorial  elasticity  and  may,  for  that 
reason,  be  no  less  confronted  with  discour- 
aging difficulties.  As  yet  the  press  has  not 
begun  to  reflect  the  different  modes  of  re- 
pair likely  to  be  adopted,  but  the  ensuing 
items  indicate  some  important  aspects  of 
their  respective  natural  methods. 


JAPAN'S  BANKING  SYSTEM 


High  State  of  Specialization  Benders  it  the  Most 
Perfect  in  Detail. 

Throughout  the  war  one  of  Japan's  great- 
est elements  of  strength  has  been  the  excel- 
lence of  its  financial  arrangements.  That  this 
characteristic  is  likely  to  continue  after  the 
war  is  evidenced  in  the  following  item: 

In  one  of  the  early  battles  of  the  present  war  a 
Japanese  commander  deliberately  sent  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  into  the  fire  of  a  concealed  battery,  with 
instructions  to  pick  up  and  bring  back  pieces  of 
such  shells  as  the   Bussians   might   see  fit  to  fire. 


Upon  receiving  the  fragments,  the  Japanese  com- 
mander had  them  measured  with  calipers,  and  then 
figured  out  the  calibre  and  range  of  the  Russian 
guns  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  made  the  posi- 
tipn  of  the  battery  quite  as  apparent  as  if  it  had 
been  in  plain  sight. 

It  may  appear  a  far  cry  from  an  incident  of  bat- 
tle to  the  consideration  of  a  nation's  system  of 
banking;  but  the  analytical  ingenuity  apparent  in 
the  first  instance  makes  it  somewhat  easier  to  un- 
derstand how  Japan  should  have  developed  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  national  scheme 
of  banking  organization  as  highly  specialized  as  if 
it  were  the  product  of  a  century  of  competitive 
individual  effort.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  country 
has  a  banking  system  that  approaches  Japan's  in 
detail,  and  the  growth  that  is  apparent  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ofiicial  figures  for  ten  years  past 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  details  have  been  han- 
dled with  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  which  is  the  best 
known  was  established  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000 
as  against  an  initial  capital  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  but  this  was  increased  to  $6,000,000 
in  1887  and  again  to  $12,000,000  in  1899,  of  which 
$9,000,000  was  paid  up.  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  has  a  reserve  fund  of  some  $5,000,000  which 
has  grown  from  $2,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  Bank  of  Japan,  which  has  increased  its  capi'j 
tal  to  $15,000,000,  fully  paid  up,  has  now  a  reserve 
fund  of  about  $8,500,000,  which  represents  a  growt* 
of  something  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  th 
last  decade.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  is, 
course,  the  oflScial  medium  for  the  transaction 
Japan's  foreign  exchange  business,  and  it  has 
this  connection  the  general  management  of  publi^ 
money  for  international  account. 

Up   to   1896   the   accommodation   of   the   agrica 
tural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  empire  was  le 
to  the  miscellaneous  banks  outside  the  official  cira 
— some  national,  some  private.     In  that  year,  hof 
ever,  the  next  important  step  was  taken  in  the  de 
velopment  of  the  national  system  in  the  establish! 
ment   of   the   Hypotec   Bank   of   Japan,   under  tb 
joint  stock  company  law,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,^ 
000,   of   which   $3,250,000   has   now   been   paid   up 
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The  business  of  the  Hypotee  Bank  is  to  make  mort- 
gage loans  on  immovable  property,  redeemable  in 
installments  covering  stated  terms;  to  make  loans 
without  security  to  prefectures,  districts,  cities, 
towns,  and  other  public  corporations;  to  make  loans 
without  security  to  aid  the  laying  out  of  arable 
land  under  the  law  governing  such  enterprises; 
to  take  up  the  debentures  issued  by  various  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  banks  previously  established, 
and  to  do  a  general  deposit  and  trust  business. 

The  Hypotee  is  allowed  to  issue  mortgage  de- 
l)entures  to  the  amount  of  four  times  its  paid  up 
capital,  provided  such  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
total  of  its  outstanding  loans  redeemable  in  annual 
installments  and  the  amount  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  debentures  on  hand.  It  was  authorized 
in  1904  also  to  issue  savings  loan  bonds  so  long  as 
the  extraordinary  special  taxes  of  the  war  period 
are  in  force. 

These  bonds  are  of  five  yen  (about  $2.50)  face 
value,  and  bear  four  per  cent,  interest.  Redeem- 
able in  installments  annually  for  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing their  date  of  issue,  they  furnish  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  found  anywhere  in  Japan's  finan- 
cial system  of  the  foresight  exercised  to  prevent 
ilisturbance  of  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Their  announced  purpose  is  to  prevent  an  inflation 
of  the  currency  by  the  payment  of  war  expendi- 
tures at  home,  and  also  to  keep  the  people  from 
sc^uandering  what  ever  they  may  have  recently 
(>njoyed  in  the  way  of  unusual  income.  As  usual, 
in  Japan  the  people  have  responded  and  are  invest- 
ing in  the  savings  loan  bonds  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  government,  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
banks  operated  as  local  agents  of  the  Hypotee  Bank 
iifford  a  wide  market  and  a  means  of  ready  distri- 
bution. The  proceeds  of  the  savings  loan  bonds  are 
deposited  with  the  Finance  Department  at  Tokio 
pending  their  redemption. 

What  the  Hypotee  Bank  does  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  kindred  industries  the  In- 
dustrial Bank  of  Japan,  established  in  1900,  does 
for  the  corporate  enterprises  of  the  nation.  Its 
capital  is  $5,000,000,  of  which  $1,250,000  is  paid  up, 
and  it  is  formed,  like  the  other,  under  the  joint 
stock  company  law.  The  Industrial  Bank  makes 
loans  upon  pledges  of  national  and  local  loan  bonds 
and  the  debentures  and  shares  of  corporations;  it 
subscribes  for  national  or  local  loan  bonds  or  cor- 
porate debentures;  it  does  a  general  trust  business 
rind  a  business  of  discount,  with  its  approved  class- 
<  of  collateral  as  security.  The  Industrial  Bank 
may  issue  debentures  up  to  ten  times  its  paid-up 
capital,  provided  the  amount  issued  does  not  exceed 
that  of  its  loans,  discounts,  and  legal  collateral 
held. 

These  four  banks — The  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Yoko- 
hama  Specie    Bank,    the    Hypotee   Bank,    with    its 
branches,  and  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan — con- 
stitute the  principal  banking  establishment  of  the 
empire.     In  addition  there  are  two   colonial  banks, 
j     the  Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Tai- 
t     wan,  formed  specifically  to  exploit  the  Provinces  of 
Formosa    and    Hokkaido.      There    still    exist    about 
1,800  ordinary,  or  private  banks,  which   lost   their 
,     national   character  when  their   charters   expired  in 
j     1899,  and  in  addition  to  these  464  savings   banks, 
''     which  had  savings  deposits  of  some  $30,000,000  at 
the  end  of  1904. 
The   following   table   shows   the   changes    of   ten 
rs  in  the  principal  statistics  of  the  banks  of  the 
pire: 


1895  1904. 

Number  of  banks 1,003  2,257 

Paid-up    capital 127,647,604  392,500,000 

Reserve  fund   37,855,078  90,134,419 

Deposits     191,135,305  801,454,463 

Loans  and  discounts  . .  .   *289,013,624  1,151,415,503 

Net   Profits    •*26,559,743  **50,255,410 

Dividents   '*11,576,292  ••28,218,260 

Dividend  rate  •♦13.7%  **9.2% 

•Loans  only.     ••Figures  for  1903. 

The  statement  of  condition  for  all  the  banks  of 
the  empire  as  of  Dec.  31,  1904,  shows  aggregate 
resources  of  1,906,000,000  yen  and  circulation  out- 
standing of  292,500,000  yen. — New  York  Times. 


FINE  CATTLE  FOB  JAPAN 


Large  Shipments  Will  Hereafter  be  Regularly  Made 
to  the  Orient. 

Still  another  phase  of  Japanese  foresight 
and  sound  constructive  judgment  is  mani- 
fested in  the  attention  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture : 

Fifty  cattle,  the  first  of  several  large  shipments 
to  Japan  by  way  of  Portland,  left  on  the  steamship 
Aragonia  early  Tuesday  morning. 

The  cattle,  cows,  bulls  and  calves  are  consigned 
to  K.  Kozu,  who  owns  a  large  dairy  near  Tokio. 
He  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  butter  used  in  the 
mikado's  capital.  The  cattle  were  collected  and 
shipped  by  Alfred  H.  Post  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and 
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STREET   SCENE   IN   PORTSMOUTH,   N.   H. 
Waiting  for  the  First  Bulletin. 

— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 
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New  York.  Nine  Jerseys  were  purchased  from  the 
Ladd  farm  in  Portland.  Others  came  from  Wis- 
consin, Canada  and  Connecticut,  and  include  some 
very  valuable  Ayrshires.  They  will  be  used  for 
breeding   purposes. 

Monday  evening  the  cattle  were  loaded  on  the 
Aragonia  and  induced  to  enter  the  stalls  which  had 
been  made  on  the  lower  deck  in  the  Space  occupied 
by  second-class  passengers  when  the  Aragonia  was 
in  that  trade.  They  went  aboard  in  a  padded  box, 
for  the  greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  injure  a 
single  animal.  They  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes,  an  experienced  cattle  shipper,  who  goes  to 
Japan  with  them.  While  there  he  will  see  what 
can  be  done  toward  furthering  the  cattle  export  bus- 
iness. Heretofore  all  cattle  handled  by  his  com- 
pany have  gone  to  the  Orient  by  way  of  Seattle 
and  S{in  Francisco,  if  they  came  by  the  Pacific 
coast  at  all.  Portland  has  been  selected  as  a  more 
favorable  shipping  point,  and  the  stalls  will  remain 
on  the  Aragonia.- — Portland  Oregonian. 


THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Facts  About  its  Form  of  Goveriuaent  of  Interest 
to  Americans. 

The  governmental  principles  of  Japan, 
which  are  little  understood  among  the  lay- 
men of  other  nations,  afford  valuable  light 
upon  the  reconstruction  problem : 

The  Russo-Japanese  War,  a  magazine  written, 
printed,  illustrated  and  published  by  Japanese  in 
Tokio,  gives  at  a  glance  information  concerning 
the  Japanese  Empire  which,  in  the  swirl  and  whirl 
of  business  and  political  life,  may  be  welcome  at  this 
time. 

The  official  statistics  for  1904  give  the  population 
of  the  empire  as  47,900,000,  not  including  Formosa, 
which  is  reckoned  at  about  3,000,000.  There  are 
4,551  nobles,  and  226  persons  over  100  years  old, 
the  oldest  being  112  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
1903  there  were  14,396  foreign  residents. 


The  theory  of  the  Government  of  Japan  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  country  was  an  absolute  mon- 
archy ruled  over  by  the  sovereigns  of  one  un- 
broken dynasty,  and  this  theory  has  always  been  in 
a  sense  an  actuality,  for,  though  more  than  one  of 
these  sovereigns  uas  ruled  in  name  only,  there  has 
always  been  a  sovereign  of  the  imperial  line,  and 
he  has  always  been  in  theory  an  autocrat. 


In  1881  the  present  Emperor  fulfilled  a  fourteen- 
year-old  promise  to  give  his  people  the  benefits 
of  a  constitution.  The  fourteen  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  promise  and  its  fulfillment  ' '  were  no 
idle  ones,  they  being  employed  in  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  ancient  customs  that  barred  the  way  of 
national  progress  and  in  searching  for  intelligence 
and  wisdom  throughout  the  world." 


As  a  constitutional  sovereign  the  Emperor  re- 
mains, as  before,  the  supreme  head,  combining  in  his 
person  all  sovereign  rights  and  exercising  all  execu- 
tive functions  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  appointed  by  himself  and  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone  for  their  administration  of 
affairs. 


matters  of  state  whenever  it  is  necessary.  The 
declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  the  con- 
cluding of  treaties,  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

To  him  also  belong  the  organization  of  all  branch- 
es of  the  Government  service,  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  all  officials,  the  fixing  of  their  salaries, 
the  granting  of  titles  of  nobility,  of  ranks,  onlers 
and  other  emblems  of  honor,  and  not  only  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  but  also  all  questions  re- 
lating to  pardons,  amnesties,  commutation  of  pun- 
ishments and  the  rehabilitation  of  disgraced  per- 
sons. 


The  Emperor  is  in  supreme  command  of  the 
army  and  navy.  In  legislative  matters  he  acts 
through  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Diet,  which  con- 
sists of  two  houses — Peers  and  Representatives. 
The  summoning,  opening,  closing,  proroguing  and 
dissolving  of  the  Diet  are  of  the  Emperor's  pre- 
rogatives. 


The  existence  of  the  Diet,  does  not,  however, 
limit  the  legislative  power  of  the  Emperor  at  times 
when  the  Diet  is  not  sitting.  At  such  times  sudden 
emergencies  may  be  met  by  Imperial  ordinances 
having  the  effect  of  laws.  Only  these  ordinances 
must  never,  according  to  the  Constitution,  change 
or  modify  any  of  the  existing  laws  sanctioned  by 
the  Diet. 


Projects  of  law  may  be  initiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  either  of  the  houses  of  the  Diet,  and  either 
house  may  make  representations  to  the  Government 
or  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor  when  public 
business  demands  it.  The  voting  of  the  annual 
budget  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 


The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  all  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  all  Princes  and  Marquises 
with  hereditary  tenure  and  of  a  certain  number  of 
Counts,  Viscounts  and  Barons,  elected  for  periods 
of  seven  years. 

There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  persons  nom- 
inated for  life  by  the  Emperor  in  recognition  of 
their  learning  or  service  to  the  State  and  a  few 
representatives  of  the  highest  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  elected  for  periods  of  seven  years.  The 
total  number  of  members  of  this  house  is  369. 


The  House  of  Representatives  has  379  seats  occu- 
pied by  members  from  the  various  electoral  dis- 
tricts, elected  by  a  secret  single  ballot.  The  elec- 
tors are  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  25 
years  of  age,  who  have  paid  ten  yen  (about  $5  in 
American  money)  at  least  in  Imperial  taxes  for 
one  year  previously  if  on  land;  for  two  years  if  in  ] 
other  taxes. 

Candidates  must  be  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  j 
less  than  30  years  of  age.  The  following  are  die-! 
qualified:  Officers  of  the  Imperial  household^ 
judges,  public  auditors,  revenue  collectors,  police] 
officials,  officers  in  either  of  the  services  (army  and] 
navy),  priests,  teachers  of  primary  schools,  officialaj 
connected  with  the  elections,  bankrupts  and  all  who 
have  been  or  are  under  criminal  sentence. 


There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  ,composed  chiefly 
of  ex-Ministers  whom  the  Emperor  can  consult  on 


The  president   of  either   house   receives   a  salary! 
of  5,000  yen  (about  $2,500  in  American  money)  per 
annum;  the  vice-presidents  receive  3,000  yen  (about j 
$1,500),  and  the  ordinary  members  2,000  yen  (about 
$1,000),    besides    traveling   expenses. 

A  member  may,  if  he  chooses,  decline  to  receiv«J 
a  salary,  and  there  have  already  been  some  instan- 
ces of  this.     The  diet  is  to  be  convoked  every  year,: 
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THE  PALMIST. 

'Why,  you  have  had  trouble  and  you  are  about  to  part  with  a  large  sum  of  money." 

—New  York  World. 
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the  first  session  was  in  1890;  in  the  fifteen  years 
since  there  have  been,  owing  to  dissolutions,  twen- 
ty-four sessions. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  Diet  may  be  said  to  have 
been  experimental.  The  personnel  of  both  houses 
was  being  trained  and  disciplined,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  party  government  were  being  clearly  estab- 
lished in  practice. 


For  executive  purposes  the  Government  is  divided 
into  nine  departments,  namely:  Home  Affairs, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Communications,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  Education,  Justice,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Each  of  these  departments  com- 
prises several  bureaus  and  is  under  the  control  of 
a  Minister  of  State. 

These  nine  Ministers,,  together  with  a  Minister- 
President,  or  Premier,  form  the  Cabinet.  One  other 
official  enjoys  ministerial  rank,  but  without  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet — the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold. 


The  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine  are  indepen- 
dent of  party  politics  and  do  not  go  out  of  ofiice  at 
a  change  of  Cabinet.  Ministers  of  State  and  Gov- 
ernmental Delegates  have  the  right  to  appear  at 
any  time  in  either  house  of  the  Diet  and  to  address 
the  members. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


BECOVERING  AN  OLD  ALLY 


I 


German  Emperor's  Action  Revives  Relation  Broken 
by  Bismark. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  conference 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Rus- 
sian Czar  is  to  be  found  the  most  important 
of  all  factors  in  the  recovery  of  Russia  from 
the  war's  disasters;  for  it  revives  an  old  in- 
ternational friendship  and  contributes  a 
more  or  less  common  aim  to  two  nations 
which  are  by  nature  sympathetic : 

Old  Emperor  William's  dying  injunction  to  his 
grandson  was  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
Russia.  Friendship  with  the  land  of  the  czars  had 
been  the  keynote  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  not  only 
throughout  his  own  reign,  but  also  during  those 
of  his  elder  brother,  Frederick  William  IV.,  and 
of  his  father,  Frederick  William  III.  It  had  orig- 
inated in  the  eighteenth  century  and  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Nicholas  I  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  William  III. 
Her  brothers  were  devoted  to  her  throughout  her 
husband's  reign,  were  almost  as  much  at  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  as  at  Berlin,  not  merely 
ties  of  kinmanship  but  likewise  friendship  of  the 
most  intimate  character  uniting  them  to  Nicholas  I. 
How  close  were  the  relations  between  the  courts 
of  Potsdam  and  of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  gathered 
from  the  long  list  of  German  offenders  who  were 
consigned  to  Siberia  by  the  Russian  authorities  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  just  to  oblige 
the  Prussian  government,  in  instances  where  it 
would  have  been  difficult  or  awkward  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  while  when 
Nicholas  needed  masseurs  for  rheumatic  affections 
between  his  shoulders  he  called  upon  his  brothers- 
in-law  at  Potsdam  to  send  him  a  few  lusty  Prus- 
sian noncommissioned  officers  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  ground  that  while  he  could  trust  his  lieges  as 


long  as  he  had  them  face  to  face,  and  under  the 
piercing  gaze  of  his  eye,  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  loyalty  to  turn  his  back  towards 
them. 

Evidences  of  Russian  Good  Will. 

Old  Emperor  William's  predilection  for  every- 
thing Russian,  and  his  sincere  affection  for  his  kin- 
folk  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  were  still  further 
increased  by  the  friendly  neutrality  observed  by  the 
Muscovite  government  during  Prussia's  war  with 
Denmark  in  1864,  with  Austria  in  1869,  and  with 
France  in  1870.  These  conflicts,  in  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  taxed  the  resources 
of  Prussia — and  in  1870  of  all  Germany — to  the  ut- 
most limits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  Russia 
concentrated  her  troops  on  her  western  frontier 
in  1866  and  1870,  both  Austria  and  France  would 
have  fared  far  better  at  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
Indeed,  the  promises  which  Field  Marshall  Count 
Manteuffel  obtained  from  Alexander  II.,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  at 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870, 
that  Russia  would  abstain  from  all  intervention, 
virtually  assured  success  to  Prussia.  Emperor  Wil- 
liam realized  this,  and  during  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  in  1877  all  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  latter,  so  much  so  that  he  ended  by  re- 
garding every  Russian  defeat  as  a  German  disaster, 
and  each  Russian  success  as  a  Teuton  victory,  lav- 
ishing the  highest  orders  of  knighthood  in  his  gift 
upon  Russian  grand  dukes  and  officers. 

It  was  not  his  fault  that  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1873  Russia  was  shorn  of  the  fruits  of  her  vic- 
tory. He  was  ill  at  the  time,  confined  to  his  bed, 
suffering  from  the  serious  injuries  inflicted  upon 
him  by  his  wouldbe  assassin,  Nobiling.  Emperor 
Frederick,  then  only  crown  prince,  was  acting  as- 
regent,  and  did  not  love  Russia,  while  Prince  Bis- 
mark had  always  deeply  resented  what  he  denounced 
in  private  as  the  subordination  of  Prussian  inter- 
ests to  those  of  Russia.  He  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  getting  even  with  her,  and  played  a 
prominent  part  in  engineering  the  humiliation  to 
which  she  was  subjected  by  the  congress.    -^ 

Bismark   Spoils  Entente. 

Bismark  all  his  life  long  secretely  detested  Russia 
and  was  at  heart  bitterly  hostile  to  her.  Knowing, 
the  old  emperor  and  realizing  that  the  latter  would 
not  hesitate  for  one  moment  either  to  bend  or  to 
sacrifice  him  to  these  Muscovite  sympathies,  he 
professed  a  friendship  for  St.  Petersburg  which 
he  did  not  feel,  and  at  the  same  time  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  damaging  her  interests  when  he 
could  do  so  unnoticed  or  in  a  round  about  manner, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Bulgarian  imbroglio  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago. 

Alexander  III.,  although  reputed  a  dull  witted 
man,  realized  this.  In  European  court  circles  it  is 
alleged  that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  Bismark 'a 
duplicity  with  regard  to  Russia  by  his  French  sis- 
ter-in-law, the  witty  and  brilliant  Princess  Walde- 
raar  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  who  was  actually 
able  to  place  under  his  eyes  documentary  proofs 
of  her  argument  in  the  shape  of  photographic  copies 
of  confidential  correspondence  between  King  Charl- 
es of  Roumania,  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Flanders, 
his  mother,  the  old  Princess  Josephine  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  and  the  equally  aged  Princess  Clementine 
of  Coburg,  copies  of  which  had  been  placed  in  her 
hands  for  the  purpbse.  It  was  that  which  caused 
Alexander  III.  to  cut  himself  adrift  of  the  threo- 
emperor  alliance  and  to  turn  his  face  toward  France. 
He  could  not  quite  absolve  his  granduncle.  old  Em- 
peror William,  of  all  complicity  in  Bismark 's  under- 
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hand  work  with  regard  to  Russia.  But  still  out  of 
deference  for  his  aged  relative,he  abstained  from 
actually  joining  hands  with  France  until  William 
n.  had  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

William  n.  Eenews  Friendship. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  present  kaiser 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  was  believed,  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  abroad,  to  be  completely  dominated 
by  the  influence  of  Prince  Bismark,  and  to  see 
everything  through  the  eyes  of  the  great  chancel- 
lor. Alexander  III.  shared  this  impression,  and 
when  William  II.  only  a  few  weeks  after  becoming 
emperor  visited  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  object  of  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  promises 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  his  grand- 
father just  before  his  death,  he  was  not  merely 
received  with  the  most  chilling  coldness,  but  sub- 
jected to  slights  and  affronts  of  a  well  nigh  incon- 
ceivable character.  William  treated  the  black  looks 
and  the  antagonism  which  he  encountered  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  nonexistent,  persisted  in  ignoring 
all  manifestations  of  ill  will,  and  continued  to 
show  himself  superior  to  petty  sentiments  of  person- 
al distaste  where  great  interests  were  concerned, 
with  the  result  that  today  it  is  to  him,  among  all 
the  monarchs  and  princes  of  the  blood  in  Europe, 
that  the  Czar  turns  for  counsel,  friendship,  and 
moral  support  in  his  hour  of  direst  anxiety  and 
trouble. 

True,  it  has  taken  Emperor  William  years  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Alexander  III.  died  full  of 
distrust  and  hostility  for  the  kaiser,  in  spite  of  the 
latter 's  dismissal  of  Bismark,  and  during  the  first 
six  or  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  11.  he 
gave  frequent  and  public  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  inherited  his  father's  prejudices  by  resisting 
all  the  advances  of  the  German  ruler.  But  the  lat- 
ter has  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  present  war 
in  the  far  orient  has  afforded  him  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  friendship  for 
Eussia  at  a  moment  when  the  sympathies  of  all 
western  nations,  even  those  of  France  herself,  have 
been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Japan.  No  other 
government  has  availed  itself  to  such  an  extent  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  Eussia,  and  it  cannot  have  escaped 
attention  that  whereas  the  French  nation  took 
Its  ministers  seriously  to  task  for  permitting  the 
Russian  fleet  to  coal  and  revictual  in  French  colonial 
waters,  public  sentiment  in  Germany  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  kaiser  for  giving  to  Eussia  innum- 
erable proofs  of  his  good  will. 

Emperor  William  may  now  be  fairly  said  to 
have  made  the  conquest  not  only  of  the  czar  but 
also  of  the  reigning  family  and  governing  classes 
of  Russia. — Chicago  Tribune. 


WITTE,  HOPE  OF  SLAVS 


Policy  and  AchieTsments  of  Russian  Leader  Mean 
Much  for  Russia. 

It  has  been  believed  for  a  long  time  that 

the  most  promising  individual  in   Russia's 

future  is  M.  De  Witte,  the  imperial  peace 

commissioner.       He  represents  the  average 

citizen  and  •  appears  to  possess  conceptions 

which,  if  he  be  given  opportunity,  will  go 


far  toward  improving  the  empire.    Said  the 
press: 

New  York — Witte 's  name  is  a  banner  with 
a  programme  inscribed  upon  it,  and  the  gist  of 
that  programme  is  peace  abroad  and  education  at 
home,  commercial  competition  with  foreigners,  all- 
round  development  for  Russians.  He  would  strug- 
gle with  Japan,  Germany,  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  only  in  a  friendly  rivalry  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  he  would  arm  the  Russian 
people  with  general  and  technical  knowledge  and 
endow  them  with  all  the  freedom  which  that  in- 
volves. Such,  in  brief,  is  his  cure  for  the  ills  from 
which  his  country  is  suffering. 

And  the  manner  in  which  he  would  employ  that 
cure  is  simple — frankly  admit  the  disease  and  res- 
olutely set  about  healing  it.  Let  there  be  no  false 
shame,  no  hiding  of  sores,  no  shrinking  of  respon- 
sibility. He  is  never  tired  of  saying:  "Confes- 
sion that  you  are  wrong  is  the  first  step  to  atone- 
ment." 

After   the   war   broke   out   he   said:     "It   was   a 
blunder  to  begin;  it  is  a  crime  to  continue.     Let  us   . 
make  peace." 

Sergius  Witte  has  left  his  mark  in  every  depart-  / 
ment  over  which  he  presided.  He  was  the  minis- 
ter of  the  railways  and  the  tariffs  were  forthwith 
changed  for  the  better  and  the  great  trans-Siberian 
line  was  made  possible.  He  was  finance  minister 
and  the  gold  standard  was  introduced.  He  was 
asked  to  study  the  agricultural  question,  and  he 
advised  the  Czar  to  strike  off  the  fetters  that  still 
bind  the  peasants.  His  advice  was  rejected.  Ask- 
ed to  solve  the  religious  diflSculty,  he  abolished  the 
penal  laws  against  millions  and  millions  of  dis- 
senters. 

The  Jews,  too,  he  would  have  emancipated,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  even  to  discuss  the  question. 
And  when,  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  peasants,  the  workmen  and  the  Jews,  the  frame- 
work of  the  political  edifice  was  shaken  he  boldly 
advised  the  emperor  to  face  the  facts  fearlessly  and 
draw  the  practical  consequences. 

To  sum  up:  Sergius  Witte  is  a  reality  in  a  realm 
of  shadows.  He  is  what  others  seem  to  be.  Min- 
isters and  oflScials  are  solicitous  about  multitudinous 
details.  He  alone  thinks  of  the  whole.  He  has  an 
eagle  eye  for  talent  and  puts  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  even  when  that  man  is  his  own  personal 
enemy.  Being  patriotic,  he  would  quickly  use  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon  while  the  bureaucracy  waits 
for  the  blade  of  the  assassin.  Belonging  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  Russian  aristocracy,  he  is 
democratic  in  his  views  and  ways  as  an  American 
from  Maryland,  and,  having  been  for  ten  years  the 
most  successful  minister  of  Russian  finances,  he 
possesses  such  a  modest  fortune  that  if  he  were  de- 
prived of  his  salary  as  president  of  the  council  he 
would  have  to  imitate  many  an  American  ex-Pres- 
ident and  take  to  working  elsewhere  for  a  decent 
livelihood.  He  is  a  stanch  friend,  an  indulgent 
enemy  and  a  devoted  patriot,  and  is  therefore  mis- 
understood by  the  world  of  bureaucrats.  Like  me- 
diaeval saints,  therefore,  he  will  probably  be  canon- 
ized only  after  his  death. — Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  Chica- 
go Record -Herald. 


CONCEDING    TO    THE    PEOPLE 


Russian    Czar    at  Last    Promulgates   the    National 
Assembly. 

Whether  adequately  or  merely  as  a  means 
of  temporizing  with  a  drastic  situation,  the 
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Russian  czar  has  at  last  granted  the  popular 
assembly  for  which  the  zemstvos  and.  other 
leaders  have  so  ardently  and  desperately 
clamoreil ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  popular 
representation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Russian  government: 

St.  Petersburg — The  Russian  national  assembly,  the 
first  gathering  together  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Muscovite  people  since  Emperor  Alexei  Mich- 
aelovitch,  the  second  of  the  Bomanoffs,  summoned 
the  last  zemsky  sobor  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
will  be  proclaimed  on  Saturday  next. 

The  final  session  of  the  special  commission  which 
has  been  considering  the  project  as  drafted  by 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Bouligin  and  elaborated  by 
the  council  of  ministers  was  held  at  Peterhof  to- 
day. Its  verdict  upon  the  project  as  a  whole  was 
favorable,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
before  the  assembled  grand  dukes,  ministers,  sena- 
tors and  other  members  of  the  commission.  Em- 
peror Nicholas  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  thereto. 

The  sitting  today,  (August  8th),  continued  from 
2:30  in  the  afternoon  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  commission  finished  the  labors  upon  which  it  has 
been  engaged  almost  constantly  for  the  last  week. 
Several  of  the  members  in  whom  the  emperor  reposes 
special  confidence  were  requested  by  him  to  return 
tomorrow  to  Peterhof  to  assist  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  solemn  manifesto  through  which  the  sum- 
mons to  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  be 
issued. 

Although  it  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  at  Peterhof  that  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
abandoned  his  intention  of  going  to  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  to  proclaim  this 
epoch-making  change  in  the  institutions  of  Russia, 
the  report  has  been  revived,  and  it  finds  credence 
in  spite  of  the  denials  in  court  circles  to-day  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is  known  that  special  precautions  have  been 
taken  for  guarding  the  railroad  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  over  which  the  emperor  would 
travel,  and  dispatches  last  week  announced  the 
arrival  in  Moscow  of  two  additional  regiments  of 
Cossacks. 

The  same  dispatches  told  of  the  thorough  search 
of  Moscow  and  its  environs  for  terrorists,  whose 
headquarters  were  discovered  and  the  leaders  cap- 
tured last  Sunday.  The  Associated  Press,  however, 
was  informed  today  by  the  chancellerie  of  the  min- 
istry that  no  plans  for  the  departure  of  the  emperor 
for  Moscow  had  been  communicated,  and  that  the 
proclamation  would  undoubtedly  be  made  from  Pet- 
erhof. 

Though  the  project  has  undergone  a  number  of 
changes  during  the  various  conferences  at  Peterhof, 
it  is  understood  that  its  main  outlines  are  substan- 
tially in  accord  with  the  project  as  it  emerged  from 
the  council  of  ministers,  and  as  described  in  these 
dispatches  from  time  to  time. 

In  principle  the  national  assembly  will  be  a  de- 
liberative and  consultative  body  for  the  discussion 
of  measures  laid  before  it  by  the  emperor  or  his 
ministers.  It  will  have  the  power  to  force  the  with- 
drawal of  ministerial  propositions  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  which  gives  it  at  least  a  negative  control  over 
legislation.  It  will  be  a  large  body,  probably  of 
over  500  members  chosen  by  a  system  of  indirect 
elections,  and  the  first  session,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  held  in  November.  The  elections  will  take  place 
in  October. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


STOBY  OF  THE  MUTINY 


Kniaz   Potemkine   Refugees   Tell   a  Horrible   Story 
of  the  Bevolt. 

Kustenji,  Roumania. — At  11  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  11,  I  descended  from  the  Oriental  ex- 
press, and  an  hour  later  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  several  Russian  sailors,  who,  thanks  to  an 
interpreter,  related  to  me  the  recent  stirring  events 
in  which  they  had  played  a  part. 

On  the  following  day  I  saw  at  the  Communal 
Hospital  Able  Seamen  Ivan  Cazlenco,  Kovaliof,  and 
Kisselaf;  I  saw  also,  at  M.  Magrin's,  Sergt.  Major 
Feodor  Pogoirnetz,  called  Petrof;  then  I  went  to 
Yassy,  Braila,  Galatz,  Calarashi,  and  Berlad.  In 
these  various  places  I  took  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  sailors.  Thus  I  succeeded  by  combining 
the  various  accounts,  by  using  what  some  told  me 
for  questions  to  others,  in  reconstructing  the  story 
of  the  tragic  day  of  mutiny  on  board  the  Kniaz 
Potemkine.     It   is  as   follows: 

The  Kniaz  Potemkine  left  Sebastopol  on  June 
24  for  open  sea  manoeuvres.  The  next  day  it  reached 
the  designated  place,  off  Odessa,  where  they  were 
to  experiment  with  the  new  guns.  Everything 
seemed  peaceful  on  board.  A  torpedo  boat  was  dis- 
patched to  Odessa  for  provisions.  It  returned  at 
midnight. 

For  breakfast  on  June  26  "borsch,"  (Russian 
broth),  cooked  with  the  meat  purchased  at  Odessa, 
was  served  to  the  sailors.  Without  a  dissenting 
voice  they  cried  that  they  would  not  eat  the 
' '  borsch, ' '  the  meat  being  spoiled  and  full  of  worms. 
Nevertheless,  certain  sailors  did  eat  the  soup,  and 
so  their  declaration  did  not  become  known  in  the 
cabin. 

Sailors  Refuse  to  Eat. 

The  day  following  the  soup  was  remade  with  the 
same  meat.  This  time  all  the  sailors  refused  to 
eat. 

Commandant  Gelerowsky  second  in  command,  and 
a  Second  Lieutenant  came  along  and  deajanded  to 
know  why  nobody  ate  the  soup.  Several  sailors  re- 
plied that  the  meat  was  tainted.  Thereupon  the 
officers  returned  to  the  wardroom  without  saying  a 
word. 

Nothing    might    have    happened    if    the    Lieutei-  • 
ant   had   not   seated   himself   at   the   table   and   re- 
mained   thoughtful    without    touching    his    food. 

"Why  do  you  not  eat?"  inquired  Comandant 
Golikoff. 

' '  How  can  one  eat, ' '  replied  the  oflScer,  ' '  when 
we  have  on  board  800  men  who  refuse  their  food!" 

An    ominous   silence    followed. 

For  sometime  past  the  commander  of  the  battle- 
ship had  heard  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
ofiicers  and  of  the  threatened  mutiny  of  the  crew. 
So,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  called  Sergeant- 
Major  Pogownetz  and  ordered  him  to  have  the 
crew  beat  to  service  quarters  on  the  main  deck. 
When   they   were   assembled,   the   commander   said: 

"Why  do  you  not  eat  the  soup?" 

Commander  Golikoff  repeated  his  question.  Still 
no  voice  came  from  the  crew.  The  Second  Com- 
mandant said: 

' '  They  do  not  eat  because  the  meat  given  them 
is  full  of  worms." 

A  murmur  of  approval  came  from  the  ranks  of 
the   crew. 

' ' Dr.  Smirinoff, ' '  cried  the  Commandant,  "is  it 
true  that  this  meat  is  full  of  worms?" 

The  surgeon   saluted,   and   approaching  said: 

"Commandant,  this  meat  is  fresh;  it  is  health- 
ful; it  is  good..  I  have  never  seen  better." 
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Lieutenant  Gelerowsky  turned  upon  him: 
"What,  good?       I  have  seen  it  myself;  it  is  alive 

with    vermin!" 

The  surgeon,  with  a  dark  look,  then  said :     ' '  Pos- 

Bil)ly  you  saw  it  thus  when  it  came  from   Odessa; 

since  then  I  have  had  it  salted;  it  is  now  good  and 

fit   to  eat." 

Last    Show   of   Discipline. 

At  these  words  the  Commander  raised  his  hand. 
"Enough  tor  the  present,"  he  said.  "When  the 
surgeon  says  the  meat  is  good,  it  is  good.  Those 
who  are  content  to  eat  the  soup  will  step  to  the 
right;  those  who  do  not  to  the  left." 

Slowly,  one  by  one,  the  sailors  passed  to  the 
right.  But  they  moved  with  the  step  of  men  who 
act  against  their  will;  but — it  was  discipline. 

When  there  remained  only  about  thirty  men  who 
had  not  yet  gone  over — although  these  were  pre- 
paring to  move — the   commander  stopped  them. 

"Enough,"  he  said.  "Marines,  arrest  those 
men!  " 

Then  the  marines — even  those  who  had  a  short 
time  before  complained — went  after  their  arms 
and  surrounded  their  thirty  comrades.  The  com- 
mander went  aft  to  his  cabin. 

One  moment  later  Mastutchenko,  a  Sergeant 
Major,  with  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  sprang  between 
decks  and  presently  returned  with  a  rifle.  He  drew 
himself  up  before  the  officers,  crying: 

"What  would  you  do  with  those  men?  You 
are  going  to  shoot  them.  Has  not  enough  blood  al- 
ready been  shed  in  this  EuBsia?  After  the  murders 
of  Liao-Yang  and  Mukden,  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Warsaw — after  these  the  murders  of  the  Potemkine? 
Enough!  We  might  as  well,  right  here,  put  an  end 
to  this  reign  of  barbarity.  Long  live  free  Russia! 
Death  to  the  officers!  There  are  more  of  us  than 
you.    We  are  the  masters.    Down  with  tyranny!" 

The  Second  Lieutenant,  almost  frantic,  interposed: 
"Hold  thy  tongue,  my  poor  fellow,  or  thou 'It  be 
shot  instantly!  " 

"It  is  thou  who  wilt  be  shot,"  yelled  Mastut- 
chenko as  he  presented  his  rifle. 

The  Lieutenant  drew  his  pistol  and  fired.  He 
missed  Mastutchenko,  but  a  sailor  named  Vakulen- 
chenko  fell   dead. 

There  was  a  moment  of  stupor,  then  Mastutchen- 
ko cried:  "Assassin!  Thou  hast  slain  Vakulen- 
chonk!  What  hath  he  done  to  thee.  He  was  in- 
nocent! " 

With  these  words  he  fired  on  the  Lieutenant, 
and  the  officer  fell  with  blood  dyeing  his  blonde 
mustache.  Then  followed  a  period  of  great  con- 
fusion. The  sailors  ran  about  asking  each  other 
what   should   be   done. 

Pogownetz  threw  overboard  the  drum  with  which 
he  had  beaten  the  men  to  quarters.  Mastutchenko 
shot  two  officers  who  rushed  upon  him  to  disarm 
him.  The  surgeon  fled  to  his  cabin  and  shot  him- 
self through  the  stomach.  Mastutchenko  marked 
a  fourth  officer  and  instantly  killed  him. 

That  was  too  much.  The  sailors,  wild  with  fury, 
ran  between  decks.  Several  officers  threw  them- 
selves into  the  water  and  were  followed  by  the 
petty  officers.  They  swam  toward  the  shore.  But 
Mastutchenko  would  not  have  that,  for  they  would 
betray  him.  He  called  eight  or  ten  men  to  him. 
They  began  to  shoot  at  the  swimming  officers,  and 
Boon  killed  them  all. 

Murder  of  the  Captain. 

In  the  meantime  the  torpedo  boat  No.  267  noticed 
Ithat  something  was  wrong  on  board  the  Potemkine. 
[Its  officers  made  a  shrewd  guess,  and  started  for 
[the    open    sea.      Pogownetz    ordered    a    comrade   to 


fire  two  blank  shots  at  her.  After  these  shots  the 
boat  was  signaled  to  approach.  When  it  came 
alongside  the  officers  were  ordered  to  come  on 
board  the  battleship,  and  were  then  confined.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  dj'namo  protested. 

"If  thou  wouldst  speak  to  me,"  said  Mastut- 
chenko, "rip  off  thy  shoulder  straps  and  speak  as 
man  to  man." 

"What  hast  thou  done  with  thy  officers?"  asked 
the  officer. 

"Thou  wilt  soon  see,"  cried  Mastutchenko,  as 
he  shot  the  officer  dead. 

At  that  moment  the  commander  appeared  from 
the  cabin.  He  was  an  old  man,  with  white  hair  and 
beard.  He  trembled  convulsively.  He  cried:  "What 
art  thou  about?     Thou  art  an  assassin!" 

"Silence!"  yelled  Mastutchenko,  "or  I  shall  kill 
thee." 

"Wouldst  thou  slay  an  old  man  like  me?  Thou 
knowest  not  what  thou  doest.     Thou  are  mad!" 

Mastutchenko  put  the  rifle  to  his  cheek  and  said: 
' '  Commend  thy  soul  to  God.  In  a  second  thou  shalt 
be  no  more!  " 

Commandant  Golikoff  shuddered.  He  crossed  him- 
self. He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he  fell  to  the 
deck  shot  through  the  forehead. 

Mastutchenko  now  gave  orders  to  the  sailors: 
"Arrest  the  officers  that  remain!" 

The  officers  were  arrested  and  solemnly  strip- 
ped of  their  insignia  of  rank.  Three  ripped  off 
their  own  shoulder  straps,  saying  to  the  sailors: 
' '  We  are  with  you  for  free  Russia. 

These  three  remained  on  board;  one  of  them, 
Alexieff,  was  placed  in  command.  The  others  were 
put  in  a  boat  and  sent  to  Odessa. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  when  Mastutchenko  be- 
gan the  revolt.  By  a  quarter  past  twelve  the 
sailors  were  masters  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkine.  He 
called  the  men  together  and  said: 

"We  are  now  going  to  declare  war  on  all  Rus- 
sia which  is  not  for  liberty.  The  revolutionaries 
will  follow  us." 

"Rabid  creature  that  thou  art,"  interrupted 
Pogownetz,  ' '  hast  thou  forgotten  that  on  July  5th, 
the  crews  of  the  entire  fleet  were  to  mutiny.  The 
word  has  not  yet  been  given  to  all.  Thou  beganst 
too  soon.     We  shall  not  be  followed." 

' '  What  is  done  is  done.  The  mistake  has  been 
made.  We  must  go  on,"  replied  Mastutchenko,  and 
he  began  to  intone  the  "International,"  and  was 
followed  by  the  sailors  in  unison.  Finally  the  sing- 
ing ceased.  A  deep  silence  prevailed,  which  was  at 
length  broken  by  groans. 

"Who  groaned?"  demanded  Mastutchenko.  "Go 
thou  and  see,  Pogownetz."    • 

Pogownetz  went  to  find  out.  Presently  he  re- 
turned, saying  that  it  was  the  surgeon  lying  wound- 
ed in  his  cabin. 

"Ah,  that  pig,  who  is  the  cause  of  all,  is  sick!" 
ejaculated  Mastutchenko.  "What  shall  we  do  with 
him?" 

"Death!  Death!  Let  us  kill  him!"  cried  the 
sailors. 

Twenty  sailors  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
cabin.  They  grabbed  up  the  surgeon  by  the  feet 
and  arms  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  From  the  rail 
Mastutchenko  fired  at  him  until  the  body  disap- 
peared beneath  the  surface. 

The  sailors  became  troubled  and  glanced  at  the 
mutineer  while  they  murmured  among  themselves: 
"A  stupid,  unnecessary  thing,  that!" 

They  repeated  these  words  under  breath,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  being  heard  by  Mastutchenko,  who 
with  his  fierce  Tartar  eyes  watched  and  dominated 
them. 

Whence  came  this  Mastutchenko?     Who  knowst 
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He  himself  says  he  comes  from  Siberia,  but — there 
is  something  of  the  Japanese  about  him.  He  has 
been  in  the  Bussian  Navy  only  three  years,  and  no 
one  knows  where  he  was  born  or  who  were  his 
parents. 

Pogownetz  is  a  Roumanian,  from  Bessarabia, 
which  was  absorbed  by  Russia  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  has  been  in  the  navy  eight  years.  He 
should  have  had  his  discharge  a  year  ago,  but  on 
account  of  the  war  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  He 
chafed  under  the  enforced  stay,  and  in  him  the 
seeds  of  mutiny  and  revolution  found  rich  soil. 
— Le   Journal   of   Paris. 


CZAROVITCH'S  PUG-NOSED  ARMY 


Nasal  Qualifications  of  the  Regiment  of  the  Heir 
to  the  Throne. 

Russia's  czarowitz  celebrates  on  Saturday  next 
his  first  birthday  and  at  the  same  time  the  anni- 
versary of  his  regiment  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Pavlovski  regiment  of  the  guard,  to  which  he  was 
gazetted  when  only  a  few  hours  old.  It  is  one  of 
the  queerest  looking  bodies  of  troops  in  Europe. 
For  no  man  can  belong  thereto  unless  his  nose 
happens  to  be  of  the  most  pronouncedly  turned-up 
description.  Indeed,  the  more  up-lifted  that  feat- 
ure the  more  desirable  the  recruit  for  the  Pavlov- 
skis,  and  it  is  the  men  whose  noses  are  the  most 
turned-up — whose  nostrils  seem  to  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  the  rain  that  falls  from  heaven — who 
are  invariably  placed  in  the  front  rank.  The  regi- 
ment takes  its  name  from  Emperor  Paul,  who  was 
somewhat  crazy,  and  who  at  last  became  so  coBi- 
pletely  demented  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
put  him  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  assassination. 
His  nose  was  quite  the  reverse  of  aquiline,  and  hav- 
ing been  led  by  his  courtiers  to  believe  that  a  flat, 
up-turned,  wide  nose  was  not  only  an  object  of 
beauty,  but  likewise  an  indication  of  mental  en- 
dowment of  the  loftiest  character — in  illustration 
of  which  argument  they  cited  the  proboscis  of 
Socrates — he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  regiment  of  his  guards  composed  ex- 
clusively of  sdldiers  and  oflScers  possessed  of  his 
peculiar  style  of  masculine  beauty.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  caused  all  likely  recruits  to  be 
paraded  before  him  from  time  to  time,  and  selected 
from  their  number  those  whose  noses  qualified  them 
more  particularly  for  enrollment  in  his  Pavlovski 
regiment.  Russia  is  the  land  of  tradition  and  clings 
more  than  any  other  western  nation  to  its  ancient 
customs.  Thus,  although  Emperor  Paul  has  been 
dead  for  more  than  100  years  and  is  admitted  even 
by  the  most  fervent  worshipers  of  Muscovite  auto- 
cracy to  have  been  crazy,  yet  the  Pavlovski  regi- 
ment continues  to  be  recruited  to  this  day  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  its  creation,  namely,  by 
the  shape  of  its  noses. 

It  is  likewise  to  this  intense  conservatism  of 
Russia  that  must  be  ascribed  the  retention  of  the 
strange  practice  inaugurated  under  Emperor  Paul 
of  impelling  the  Pavlovski  to  blow  their  noses 
immediately  before  the  appearance  upon  the  scene 
of  the  sovereign,  on  the  occasion  of  any  inspection 
by  him  of  the  regiment.  Czar  Paul  was  terribly 
superstitious  and  was  convinced  that  for  any  one 
to  sneeze  in  his  presence  was  sufficient  to  bring 
him  bad  luck.  It  seems  that  on  one  occasion  several 
of  the  Pavlovskis  happened  to  sneeze  while  he  was 
passing  the  regiment  in  review.  Perhaps  the  pecul- 
iarly open  and  exposed  character  of  their  nostrils 
rendered  them  more  prone  to  the  sneezing  habit.  Be 


this  as  it  may,  Paul  gave  peremptory  orders  that 
there  be  no  more  sneezing  in  the  ranks,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  oflBcers  instituted  the  practice  of  caus- 
ing the  men  to  blow  their  noses  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand immediately  before  the  inspection  by  the 
monarch  begins.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that 
pocket  handkerchiefs  are  not  in  fashion  in  the 
regiment — at  any  rate,  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Pavlovskis.  They  use  instead  thereof  that  which 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  to  which  even 
some  American  citizens,  more  especially  those  who 
are  citizens  by  adoption,  have  been  known  to  resort, 
namely,  the  fingers;  and  the  spectacle  afforded  by  a 
regiment  of  between  2000  and  3000  stalwart  men 
blowing  their  odd-shaped  noses  with  their  fingers 
and  with  a  loud  sort  of  trumpet  signal  of  the  em- 
peror's approach,  is  altogether  unique. — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 


TOGO'S  A  LOBSTER 


That's  a  Japanese  Way  of  Showing  Respect  and 
Komura  Says  So. 

Baron  Komura,  dining  with  fifty  compatriots  at 
the  Japanese  Club  recently  faced  this  menu: 

Capon  in  small  Pieces 

Komura  Sea  Bass  Oyama   Chestnuts 

Peaches  of  the  Rising  Sun 

Seaweed  of  the  Land  of  Yama 

Cherry  Blossom  Chicken 

Raw  Fish  of  the  Loyal  Subject 

Ducks  Turkey 

Mushrooms   of  Japan 

Togo   Lobsters. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Peacemaker  that  in  Amer- 
ica it  was  not  polite  to  call  Admiral  Togo  a  lobster. 
He  replied  that  in  Japan  to  say  a  man  was  a  lobster 
was  a  high  compliment.  The  lobster,  with  his 
Grecian  bend,  was  held  to  signify  the  bowed  figure 
of  old  age.  l/he  Japanese  ascribe  to  that  cjrustacean 
strength  and  happiness.  He  means  when  he  says 
"You're  a  lobster!"  that  you  are  sure  to  live  to 
be  a  patriarch,  and  be  happy  and  healthy  till  you 
die. 

Komura  ate  with  chopsticks  and  drank  cham- 
pagne, sauterne  and  hot  sake  in  little  cups.  Be- 
tween the  courses  there  were  speeches  and  cheers 
and  ' '  Banzais ' '  and  a  good  time. 

In  a  speech  in  his  native  tongue  Baron  Komura 
said: 

"I  am  pleased  with  all  I  have  seen  of  New  York. 
I  thank  you  all  for  a  kind  welcome.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
place  out  of  Japan  so  prosperous  and  contented  a 
community  of  Japanese." — New   York   World. 


Transportation  in  Japan. 

"I  wish  some  of  the  traflic  arrangements  of  my 
own  country  were  introduced  here, ' '  said  a  Jap 
who  was  hanging  on  for  dear  life  to  a  subway  car 
strap,  which  he  could  barely  reach.  "Of  course, 
conditions  are  very  different,"  he  continued  in 
explanation,  ' '  but  one  plan  we  have  would  be  handy 
here.  In  Japan  when  a  man  rides  in  a  train  or 
car  such  as  this  he  can  buy  any  one  of  four  kinds 
of  tickets,  first  class,  second  class,  third  class  or 
platform.  The  class  divisions  wouldn't  do  here 
at  all,  but  I  think  they  might  well  sell  you  a  ticket 
to  stand  on  the  platform  or  hang  on  a  strap.  That 's 
the  cheapest  way  we  have  of  traveling,  and  it  would 
mean   quite  a  saving  here. — N.  Y.   Sun. 
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MICAWBEK  TO  DATE. 

— Washington    Post. 


Politics  Lining  Up. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  FORCES  FOR  AND  AGAINST  NEW  ISSUES  IN 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  BEGINS  TO  BE  APPARENT.— MER- 
CHANTS ASSOCIATIONS  FIGHT  FOR  RECIPROCITY.— SHAW 
SEEKS  THE  PRESIDENCY.  —  A  NEW  LAW  FOR  ALDERMEN. 


With  Congress  due  to  assemble  in  extra 
session  shortly,  and  with  the  various  issues 
thus  brought  more  closely  to  trial,  the  po- 
litical horizon  becomes  animated.  Be- 
neath the  surface  of  parties  there  is  mani- 
fested a  tendency  toward  a  new  unity  of 
men  and  measures  which  may  do  much  to- 
ward the  alteration  of  party  lines  in  the 
future,  or  at  least,  toward  their  readjust- 
ment. The  same  influences  which  crystal- 
lized in  the  nomination  of  McKinley  and  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  high  tariff  regime 


of  Dingley  are  observable  at  work  in  the 
candidacy  of  Secretary  Shaw  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  and  in  the  sharp  protest 
which  the  congressional  leaders  are  begin- 
ning to  raise  against  the  policy  of  tariff  re- 
vision toward  which  they  believe  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  drifting.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elements  which  have  been  stimulated 
into  new  political  activity  by  the  recent 
course  of  general  events  throughout  the 
country  including  even  the  Democratic  Mr. 
Folk  and,  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Bryan,  seera 
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to  be  seeking  methods  of  reenforcing  the 
President  and  of  delivering  to  him  a  force 
sufficiently  organized  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue his  purposes,  whatever  they  may  be. 
They  are  behind  him  in  his  demand  for  gov- 
ernmental supervision  of  all  interstate  cor- 
porations, including  railroads,  insurance  com- 
panies, beef  trusts,  and  all  other  syndica- 
tions; and  they  seem  to  be  behind  him  in 
his  modificataion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and 
in  his  policy  in  the  Orient. 


BOOM   FOR   SHAW   IS   LAUNCHED 


Calumet  Meeting  Declares  the  Secretary  Has  Good 
Material. 

The  lowan  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
at  no  time  emulated  Fairbanks  in  modesty 
as  to  his  willingness  to  be  made  a  presiden- 
tial nominee.  On  the  contrary  he  has  even 
gone  to  the  limit  recently  of  declining 
lucrative  commercial  posts  in  the  East  in 
the  belief  that  his  candidacy  would  be  more 
effective  if  waged  from  his  home  country. 

Calmuet,  Mich.—' '  In  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  State  of  Iowa  has  excellent  presi- 
dential material,"  said  Congressman  Edgar  D. 
Crumpacker  of  Indiana  recently,  addressing  the 
Michigan  Bankers'  Association,  which  visited  cop- 
per mines  here.  ' '  Charles  E.  Townsend,  member  of 
Congress  from  Michigan,"  Mr.  Crumpacker  con- 
tinued, ' '  would  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  General 
Eussell  A.  Alger."  Both  statements  were  greeted 
with  loud  aplause  from  the  bankers. — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


BOOSBVELT    LEAVES    FIELD    OPEN 


President  Will  not  Try  to  Name  Successor,  Says 
Walter  WeUman. 

Newspaper  correspondents  such  as  Walter 
Wellman,  who  have  access  to  confidential 
sources  of  information  in  Washington,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  President  is  too  good 
a  politician  and  too  fair  a  statesman  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  prestige  by  attempting 
to  name  his  successor.     Said  Mr.  Wellman : 

New  York. — President  Roosevelt  will  not  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  name  his  successor  in  the 
White  House.  He  will  leave  the  choice  of  the  next 
Republican  candidate  for  President  wholly  to  the 
party.  All  talk  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  try  to  make 
Taft  or  Root  President  in  1908  is  beside  the  mark. 
For  this  statement  I  have  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority— that   of   President   Roosevelt   himself. 

With  a  friend  who  called  on  him  at  Sagamore 
Hill  a  fcTf  days  ago  President  Roosevelt  discussed 
what  he  termed  the  absurd  rumors  that  he  was  plan- 


ning to  make  Taft  or  Root  his  successor.  One  day 
the  newspaper  gossipers  were  sure  Secretary  Taft 
was  the  chosen  one.  The  next  day,  when  they 
learned  Elihu  Root  was  to  be  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  they  switched  over  to  Root  and  declared 
he  was  to  be  the  Roosevelt  candidate  for  1908. 
Some  papers  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Root's  acceptance  of  the 
secretaryship  of  state  was  that  he  was  to  have  Mr. 
Roosevelt  '&  support   for  the   presidency. 

The  President  laughed  at  these  rumors,  and  re- 
marked that  he  hoped  everyone  who  knew  him  would 
know  that  he  was  incapable  of  trying  to  dictate  to 
the  Republican  party  whom  it  should  name  for  his 
successor.  So  far  as  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1908  is  concerned  it  is  an  open 
field.  Mr.  Rosevelt  will  keep  hands  off. — Walter 
Wellman  in  Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


WHY    ROOT    TOOK    OFFICE 


Found  Statecraft  Superior  to  the  Issues  of  Corpora- 
tions  and  Individuals. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  highly  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Root,  that  no  urging  was  required  to  in- 
duce him  to  return  to  the  public  service.  He  wanted 
to  return.  The  suggestion  that  there  was  a  bargain 
or  an  understanding  between  the  President  and  Root 
is  too   absurd   to   merit   a   moment's   consideration. 

When  John  Hay  died  Mr.  Roosevelt 's  first  thought 
was  that  he  would  get  Elihu  Root  for  the  State  De- 
partment if  he  could.  But  he  did  not  believe  he 
could.  He  believed  Mr.  Root  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  law  for  some  years  to  come. 

Great  was  the  President's  surprise  to  receive  a 
prompt  acceptance  the  moment  he  tendered  the  post 
to  his  former  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  all  over  in 
a  moment.  "Elihu,  I  want  you  to  take  John  Hay's 
place."  "Mr.  President,  I  am  at  your  service." 
When  Mr.  Hay  died  Mr.  Root  had  evidently  felt  the 
President  would  want  him.  He  had  thought  it  over 
and  had  decided  to  accept   if  he  should  be  asked. 

When  the  President  asked  him  he  was  ready. 

*  «     « 

Not  only  President  Roosevelt  but  the  other  friends 
of  Mr.  Root  look  upon  his  decision  as  evidence  of 
the  loftiness  of  his  character.  Elihu  Root  is  now 
the  leader  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  has  all  the 
highclass  business  he  can  possibly  attend  to.  Well- 
informed  men  say  his  professional  earnings  in  the 
last  year  have  run  as  high  probably  as  $250,000. 
Not  more  than  a  half  dozen  men  have  ever  earned 
more  in  a  single  year  of  regular  practice  in  this 
city.  Joe  Choate  once  made  over  $300,000  in  a  year. 
James  B.  Dill,  the  corporation  specialist,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  cleaned  up  thrice  as  much  in  a 
twelve-month  in  the  days  of  rapid  company  reor- 
ganization. William  Nelson  Cromwell  is  now  earn- 
ing nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  Mr.  Root  and 
taking  his  Panama  contingent  fee  into  account, 
he  has  enjoyed  larger  receipts  than  any  other  law- 
yer in  America  during  the  last  five  years. 

*  *     « 

It  is  not  often  a  man  able  to  earn  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000  a  year  is  willing  to  give  up  his  income 
and  go  to  work  for  the  government  for  $8,000  a  year. 
That  is  why  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root 's 
other  friends  think  it  so  fine  of  him  to  return  to 
the  public  service  at  this  juncture — and  to  return 
without  urging,  without  conditions  and  so  far  as 
we  have  a  right  to  assume,  without  any  other  am- 
bition than  to  give  the  best  he  has  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Root  may  be  President.  It  is  quite  possible. 
But  I  happen  to  know  there  is  one  man  of  most 
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excellent  judgment  wh,o   feels  very  sure  he   never 

will  be.     That   man  is   Elihu   Root   himself. 

*     #     » 

Mr.  Boot's  friends,  President  Roosevelt  included, 
think  they  know  why  the  great  lawyer  returns  to  the 
public  service.  As  Secretary  of  War  Mr.  Root  had 
the  whole  United  States  for  his  client.  This  client 
gave  him  big  work  to  do.  It  was  work  of  the 
very  highest  class — reorganizing  an  army,  creating 
new  nations  in  Cuba  and  the  Orient,  suppressing  a 
revolt  in  China.     No  lawyer  could  want   a   better 


by  working  for  mere  money,  by  being  this  or  that 
man's  hired  man.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  hired 
man  of  a  nation;  quite  another  to  be  the  well-paid 
servant  of  huckstering  and  not  overscrupulous  mon- 
ey-chasers. Mr.  Root  found  it  so.  When  President 
Roosevelt  offered  him  the  State  Department  port- 
folio he  was  ready  with  his  answer. 

Mr.  Root  has  himself  well  expressed  the  whole 
thing  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Cincinnati:  "The 
things  one  has  an  opportunity  to  do  are  substance 
and  the  things  one  tries  to  get  are  shadow." 
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HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL. 

— Washington  Post. 


client  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
trouble  about  it  was  they  didn't  pay  much. 

When  Mr.  Root  went  back  to  New  York  he  found 
plenty  of  clients  willing  to  pay  him  enormous  fees. 
But  the  work  wasn't  like  the  work  he  had  done  at 
Washington.  By  contrast  it  seemed  petty,  sordid 
and  at  times  almost  undignified.  To  a  man  of  Mr. 
Root's  fineness  of  mind  it  must  now  and  then  have 
been  somewhat  irritating.  Naturally  his  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  wider  and  nobler  field  in  which 
he  had  toiled — the  field  untarnished  by  selfishness, 


As  President  Rosevelt  is  fond  of  saying,  it  is  a 
splendid  thing  that  the  opportunities  for  usefulness 
which  the  government  service  offers  with  meager 
money  reward  outweigh  in  attractiveness  all  the 
millions  of   the   metropolis   in  the  eyes  of   men   of 

the  very  highest   grade. 

*     *     *  ' 

President  Roosevelt  is  to  be  congratulated,  as 
he  congratulates  himself  and  the  country,  that  he 
now  has  close  to  him  two  very  big  men  devoted, 
as  he  is,  to  the  public  service — Root  and  Taft. 
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And  here  is  a  pretty  story  of  the  second  of  this 
big  and  admirable  pair.  When  John  Hay  died  it 
was  generally  thought  Mr.  Taft  would  like  to  be 
promoted  to  the  State  Department.  In  some  quart- 
ers it  was  suspected  he  was  disappointed  and  piqued 
when  Mr.  Root 's  selection  was  announced.  Far  from 
it.  Mr.  Taft  is  too  fine  and  broad  a  character  to 
be  capable  of  a  piece  of  narrowness  or  selfishness 
like  that.  When  fate  overtook  the  greatest  interna- 
tional statesman  of  his  time  Secretary  Taft  was  en 
route  West  to  embark  for  the  Philippines.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  news  and  had  wired  his  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Hay  he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

' '  Sincerely  hope  you  can  get  Root  to  take  the 
vacant  place.  TAFT." — Walter  Wellman  in  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


FAIRBANKS    MUST    FIGHT 


Probable  Contest  Between  Beverldge  and  the  Vice- 
President  in  Indiana. 

When  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  nominated  for 
the  viee-presideney,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  he  was  slated  for  the  presidency  in 
1908.  But  since  his  election  the  subject  has 
been  but  little  discussed.  There  now  comes 
the  story  that  the  politieial  pathway  is  to 


SPEAKING    OF   LIDS. 
Here's  One  that  Won't  Stay  On. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


be  anything  but  smooth  for  him  in  his  own 
State : 

Washington. — Axes  are  gleaming  along  the  Wa- 
bash, and  trouble  is  predicted  for  a  ' '  favorite 
son."  An  interesting  political  situation  has  devel- 
oped in  municipal  politics  at  Indianapolis,  involv- 
ing the  ambition  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks  to 
secure  the  delegation  from  the  Hoosier  State  to  the 
next  Republican  National  Convention.  Early  in 
October  an  election  for  mayor  will  be  held.  Indian- 
apolis is  nominally  5000  Republican.  But  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor  was  elected  two  years  ago,  after  a 
bitter  campaign  of  personalities,  through  which  the 
Republican  nominee  was  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
Indianapolis  News,  the  political  organ  of  Mr.  Fair- 
banks. This  newspaper  is  nominally  owned  by 
Delavan  Smith  of  Chicago,  a  cousin  of  the  vice- 
president,  but  it  is  declared  to  be  really  owned  by 
Mrs.   Fairbanks. 

During  the  term  of  Charles  A.  Bookwalter,  Re- 
publican, as  mayor,  which  ended  a  year  ago  last 
October  he  allied  himself  with  the  Beveridge  fac- 
tion. The  real  reason  for  the  campaign  waged 
against  him  by  the  influences  representing  Vice- 
President  Fairbanks  was  ascribed  by  certain  Re- 
publican party  leaders  in  Indianapolis  to  Book- 
waiter's  allegiance  to  the  vivacious  junior  senator. 
Bookwalter  was  defeated  by  nearly  1000  purality. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  was  held  responsible  for  this  result 
by  the   friends   of   the   Republican   nominee. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  campaign  the  local 
political  organization  called  on  Mr.  Fairbanks  and 
demanded  that  he  show  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
ticket  by  making  a  speech  in  behalf  of  Bookwalter. 
Fairbanks  wrote  one  speech  which  the  city  commit- 
tee induced  him  to  revise.  It  dealt  almost  exclu- 
sively with  national  questions.  The  value  placed 
on  it  by  the  mayoralty  candidate  was  shown  by  an 
incident  that  occurred  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Just  after  Fairbanks  had  been  nominated  for  the 
vice-presidency  he  met  Bookwalter,  and,  throwing 
his  arm  around  him,  inquired:  "How  are  you  feel- 
ing, Charlie?" 

Bookwalter,  after  a  pause,  replied:  "I  am  so  en- 
thusiastic over  your  nomination,  senator,  that  I 
intend  to  go  back  to  Indianapolis,  rent  Tomlinson 
Hall,  and  deliver  a  stirring  speech  in  favor  of 
building  the  Fall  Creek  Boulevard." 

An  incident  is  related  by  an  Indiana  Republican 
here  which  is  said  to  illustrate  fairly  the  feeling 
of  an  element  in  the  party  organization  against 
the  vice-president.  Mr.  Fairbanks 's  newspaper,  it 
appears,  served  notice  on  Representative  Overstreet 
that  unless  he  kept  out  of  the  municipal  campaign, 
and  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  Bookwalter 's  elec- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  News  would  be  turned 
against  him,  when  he  came  up  for  re-election.  Mr. 
Overstreet  promptly  called  on  Mr.  Fairbanks  at  his 
Indianapolis  residence,  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. The  vice-president  disavowed  any  influence 
with  the  newspaper  or  its  managers,  whom  he  char- 
acterized as  independent. 

"But  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
that  you  are  always  able  to  control  the  policy  of 
this  newspaper  in  matters  which  affect  your  own 
political  interest,  but  cannot  restrain  your  cousins 
when  the  interests  of  other  Republicans  are  in- 
volved," retorted  Overstreet.  The  representative  is 
understood  to  have  served  notice  on  the  vice-presi- 
dent that  the  Republicans  of  the  State  were  getting 
restive  under  his  political  guidance. 

Growing  Revolt  Against  Vice-President 
Indiana  Republicans  who  have  been  dropping  into 
Washington    during   the    summer    have    shed    some 
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light  on  the  extent  of  this  growing  revolt  against 
the  vice-president's  political  policy.  There  is  even 
said  to  be  a  quiet  movement  on  foot  looking  to  the 
appointment  of  a  deputation  of  Republicans  repre- 
senting the  State  organization  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  and  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  repre- 
senting to  him  that  unless  he  ceases  his  style  of 
warfare  he  cannot  hope  to  have  the  united  delega- 
tion to  the  Eepublican  national  convention  in  1908. 

Murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  in  the  dele- 
gation in  Congress  last  winter.  Within  a  year  Mr. 
Fairbanks  has  had  clashes  with  nearly  every  Ee- 
publican representative   from  the   State. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  should 
go  after  the  nomination  in  dead  earnest,  and  that 
those  assembled  in  the  conference  should  go  to 
Chicago  early,  and  work  late  to  bring  about  the 
result.  Mr.  Watson  went  to  work  in  good  faith,  but 
it  appears  that  he  was  a  little  too  candid  in  telling 
the  delegates  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept. The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  seemed  to 
desire  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  the  honor 
was  being  thrust  upon  him.  One  day  he  summoned 
Watson  to  his  room  in  the  Auditorium  Annex  and 
demanded,  "Jim,  what  is  this  you  have  been  telling 
Hildebrand  of  Ohio?  He  says  you  told  him  I  was 
willing  to  accept  the  nomination  for  vice-president." 

With  the  recent  conference  at  the  senator's  home 
fresh  in  mind  this  was  too  much  for  Watson,  and 
he  asked  in  amazement,  ' '  Well,  you  are  willing  to 
accept  it,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Fairbanks,  "but  I  am  not  saying 

80." 

"Well,  I  am  saying  so,"  Watson  retorted,  "You 
know  very  well  that  you  want  this  nomination,  and 
that  if  you  don't  get  it,  you  will  be  the  worst  dis- 
appointed man  in  Chicago.  You  and  your  family 
have  been  talking  about  this  thing  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  looking  forward  to  it.  You  have 
talked  about  it  at  breakfast,  at  luncheon,  and  din- 
ner, and  have  dreamed  about  it  at  nights.  I  want 
to  serve  you  in  this  matter,  but  I  owe  it  to  my 
colleagues  to  be  truthful  with  them  when  they  come 
to  me  and  ask  me  in  good  faith  if  you  are  willing 
to  accept  the  nomination."  After  the  convention 
was  over,  the  two  "made  up." 

Those  who  are  plotting  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  Mr.  Fairbank's  advancement,  however,  are 
not  unmindful  of  his  skill  and  resources  in  political 
strategy.  Contests  against  odds  are  no  new  thing 
to  him,  and  he  has  generally  got  what  he  set  his 
heart  upon.  Of  all  the  aspirants  to  succeed  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  today  far  and  away 
the  best  organization.  Much  skilful,  expert  work  is 
being  done  for  him  in  various  States,  and  if  a 
complete,  smoothly  running  organization  means  vic- 
tory, Mr.  Fairbanks  and  his  supporters  feel  that 
they  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  seeker  for  the 
nomination. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


KITCHEN   CABINET  IS   OUT 


Governor  of  New  York  Gets  Bid  of  Objectionable 
Political  Advisers. 

A  political  contest  entirely  in  keeping  witli 
the  widespread  attempt  of  the  times  to  de- 
throne the  "business"  influences  from  con- 
trol of  State  and  municipal  governments  has 
been  waged  in  New  York  over  the  Equitable 
Insurance  investigation.    At  the  last  moment 


MR.   BRYAN  IS  PREPARING  TO  GO  AROUND 
THE   WORLD. 

He  Will  Tell  Other  Nations  About  the  Yellow  Peril, 
Otherwise   Known   as   the   Gold   Standard. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


and  under  what  seemed  to  be  extraordinary 

pressure,  Governor  Higgins  took  the  radical 

action  reflected  in   the  following: 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  three  tailors  of  Tooley  street, 
who  once  constituted  themselves  "The  people  of 
England,"  were  never  so  thoroughly  repudiated  as 
have  been  the  five  men  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  kitchen  cabinet  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Governor 
Higgins'  administration.  They  are  Nevada  N. 
Stranahan,  United  States  collector  of  customs,  pro- 
fessional officeholder  and  premier  of  the  cabinet; 
Frederick  D.  Kilburn,  superintendent  of  banks, 
professional  officeholder  and  minister  of  finance; 
Francis  Hendricks,  superintendent  of  insurance,  pro- 
fessional officeholder  and  minister  of  the  state  cham- 
ber; Cuthbert  L.  Pound,  legal  adviser  to  the  gover- 
nor, professional  officeholder  and  minister  of  jus- 
tice; Frank  Sullivan  Smith,  lawyer  and  unofficial 
adviser  to  the  governor  and  most  competent  member 
of  the  cabinet. — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


HEERICK  NOT  POPULAB 


Republican  Who  Believes  Ohio  Will  go  Democratic 
This  Fall. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Steffens'  article  in 
McClure's  Magazine  had  such  prompt  effect, 
it  certainly  appears  that  there  is  not  the 
same  solidarity  in  Republican  ranks  in  Ohio 
as  there  was  when  Mr.  Herrick  was  so  over- 
whelmingly re-elected  as  governor.  Said  the 
Washington  press: 
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Colonel  D.  W.  Wood,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  an  officer 
in  the  Union  army  and  one  of  the  best  known  law- 
yers of  the  Middle  West,  is  at  the  National,  on  his 
way  to  his  home  from  New  York.  Last  night  the 
colonel  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood  and  commented 
on  the  gubernational  fight  being  waged  in  the 
Buckeye  State. 

'  ■  Although  I  am  a  Republican  and  wish  for  the 
success  of  that  ticket  this  fall,  I  believe  that  Gov- 
ernor Herrick  will  be  defeated, ' '  said  Colonel  Wood, 
who  has  known  Ohio  politics  for  many  years.  ' '  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  belief  among  the  business 
men  of  the  State  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  strike 
at  bossism  and  that  the  Herrick-Cox-Dick  machine 
should  be  overridden.  The  other  day  the  saloon- 
keepers got  together  and  passed  a  resolution  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  Herrick,  which  was  the  last 
straw  and  the  one  to  break  the  political  back  of 
the  governor,  for  after  that  open  declaration  of 
the  saloon  element  that  the  governor  was  satisfac- 
tory to  it,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  decent 
people  of  the  State  to  do  but  line  up  against  him. 

' '  The  Democratic  convention  had  in  it  the  high- 
est class  of  men  that  has  attended  a  convention  of 
that  party  for  many  years.  They  were  farmers  and 
business  men  for  the  most  part,  and  the  only  trou- 
ble was  that  they  were  Democrats.  In  J.  M.  Pat- 
tison  they  put  up  a  man  of  character,  business  abil- 
ity, and  social  position,  who  is  backed  up  by  Meth- 
odists, Catholics,  and  other  denominations,  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  temperance  cause.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ohio  there  is  a  stipulation  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  within 
the  State,  but  there  was  never  any  law  passed  to 
carry  out  that  stipulation  by  punishing  offenders. 
It  seems  to  me  peculiar  that  the  Democratic  con- 
vention did  not  demand  such  a  law.  The  election 
of  Pattison,  however,  will  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, for,  though  the  legislature  will  be  Eepublican, 
his  victory  will  strengthen  the  temperance  people 
in  the  State.  Senator  Dick  has  entered  the  field 
witli  the  ridiculous  attempt  to  sidetrack  the  issue 
and  make  it  national,  by  proposing  that  a  war  tax 
be  laid  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  United  States 
treasury.  As  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  war 
tax  cannot  be  laid  in  time  of  peace,  this  will  not 
be  a  great  vote  getter  among  the  people  of  Ohio. 
I  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  Governor  Her- 
rick, the  remainder  of  the  State  ticket  will  be  elec- 
ted by  the  Republicans." 

The  Other  Side  of  It. 

' '  Governor  Herrick 's  friends  do  not  expect  him  to 
get  a  great  big  majority  in  the  coming  election,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  nervous  over  his  prospects, ' ' 
said  Mr.  A.  L.  Flack,  a  prosperous  manufacturer 
and  leading  citizen  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  at  the  Raleigh. 

' '  He  has  offended  some  people,  but  his  administra- 
tion has  been  marked  by  integrity  and  efficiency, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  in  the  least  danger 
of  being  defeated. 

' '  The  people  of  Ohio  are  beginning  to  look  for- 
ward somewhat  to  1908,  and  as  it  seems  settled 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  not  again  be  a  candidate 
there  is  a  general  inclination  toward  that  favorite 
of  the  Buckeye  State,  whom  men  everywhere  regard 
as  Presidential  timber,  the  Honorable  Joseph  B. 
Foraker.  Senator  Foraker  is  in  the  prime  of  his 
great  intellectual  strength,  and  he  has  had  that  ripe 
experience  in  statesmanship  that  equips  him  excep- 
tionally well  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people.  My  belief  is  that  Ohio  will  be 
for  him  solidly  and  enthusiastically." — Washington 
Post. 


JEROME'S   FRANK   BID 


Candidate  for  Another   Term  if  the   People  Want 
Him. 

The  one  political  figure  in  New  York  who 
succeeds  in  maintaining  a  reputation  for 
independence  and  force  that  keeps  him  in  the 
class  with  the  new  leaders  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere  is  Mr.  Jerome,  the  district 
attorney.  Said  the  recent  dispatches  con- 
cerning his  future  ambitions: 

New  York. — District  Attorney  Jerome  announced 
recently  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  as 
district  attorney,  provided  he  is  nominated  by  peti- 
tion, which,  under  the  election  law,  requires  2000 
signatures.  Mr.  Jerome  says  he  is  not  desirous  of 
being  mayor  and  never  has  been.  He  wants  to  be 
district  attorney  if  2000  electors  will  come  forward 
and  say  they  want  him.  But  he  does  not  want  the 
nomination  to  come  from  any  political  machine.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  if  either  of  the 
political  parties  should  care  to  indorse  his  candidacy, 
he  will  push  aside  the  indorsement.  This  is  Mr. 
Jerome  's  statement : 

"  I  do  not  desire,  and  never  have  desired,  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New-  York  or  to  be  mayor  of  the  city.  I  desire 
to  serve  another  term  as  district  attorney  of  New 
York   County. 

"I  have  served  in  this  office  for  three  and  one- 
half  years  as  faithfully  as  I  knew  how.  I  believe 
I  have  served  efficiently.  I  know  I  have  served 
honestly.  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  not  made  mis- 
takes. A  man  can  insure  his  integrity,  but  not  the 
infallibility  of   his  judgment. 

' '  I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  member  of 
any  political  organization,  although  a  Democrat  in 
national  politics.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  issues 
which  divide  people  in  national  political  affairs 
have  no  real  application  to  the  questiiJns  which 
arise   in  state  or  local  affairs. 

' '  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  present  time  is  that  small  groups  of  men 
have,  and  not  infrequently  a  single  man  has,  ob- 
tained control  of  the  executive  machinery  of  party 
organizations  and  nominating  conventions,  and 
stand  between  the  public  servant  and  the  voters. 

"The  result  is  that  one  in  public  office  has  to 
choose  between  a  termination  of  his  public  career 
or  subserviency  to  such  a  man  or  group  of  men. 
The  public  officer,  as  a  consequence,  frepuently  feels 
no  responsibility  to  the  people,  but  only  to  those 
who  can  secure  for  him  a  return  to  office  or  future 
promotion. 

"In  the  exercise  of  their  power  such  men  and 
groups  of  men  are  wholly  selfish,  almost  entirely 
irresponsible,  and  not  infrequently  corrupt. 

' '  A  man  who  works  with  such  a  group  and  re- 
ceives favors  at  their  hands  comes  under  implicit 
obligations  which  cannot  honorably  be  disregarded. 
He  cannot  take  office  by  their  favor  and  still  be 
free  to  deal  with  them  and  their  demands  as 
obedience  to  his  oath  of  office  requires. 

' '  The  statements  I  have  frequently  made  in  public 
as  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  I  believed,  and  still 
believe,  to  be  true,  and  I  am  determined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  re- 
main in  office  by  the  grace  of  any  man,  or  group  of 
men,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  and  I  shall  retire 
from  office  only  in  consequence  of  the  mandate  of 
the   people. 
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' '  When  I  say  the  mandate  of  the  people,  I  mean 
precisely  that,  and  I  know  of  no  way,  other  than 
that  provided  by  the  election  law,  of  ascertaining 
what  the  people  desire  in  such  a  matter. 

' '  Therefore,  if  at  a  proper  time  there  are  2000 
electors  in  the  county  of  New  York  who  desire  to 
have  me  again  run  for  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  that  county,  I  shall  cause  a  petition  to  be  filed 
nominating  me  for  election  to  that  office,  and  in 
this  way  submit  it  to  the  people  of  this  county  to 
say  whether  or  not  they  desire  me  to  serve  them  for 
another  term." 


BRYAN  TO  SUPPORT  FOLK 


Said  to  Have  Agreed  to  Stand  by  the  Governor  for 
the  Presidential  Nomination. 

Possibility  of  Mr.  Bryan  again  running 
for  the  presidency  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
syndicate  of  New  York  financiers  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  series  of  newspapers  through- 
out Nebraska  to  oppose  him.  Mr.  Bryan, 
however,  remains  non-commital,  while  his 
friends  are  saying  such  things  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

St.  Louis. — It  is  stated  that  when  William  J. 
Bryan  was  in  this  cit}'  last  Thursday  he  agreed  to 
support  Governor  Folk  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1908  if  the  Governor  was  an  "available" 
candidate  at  that  time. 

The  agreement  is  understood  to  have  carried  with 
it  the  return  of  Mr.  Stone  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  selection  of  James  M.  Seibert  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  a  re- 
turn to  power  of  the  old  democratic  machine, 
which  was  so  badly  shattered  by  Mr.  Folk  and  his 
friends  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign. 

The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  laid  before  Gov- 
ernor Folk  last  Friday  by  Colonel  Moses  C.  Wet- 
more  and  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Governor. — 
New  York  Herald. 


GIVES   STAND   PATTERS  JOY 


President's  Refusal  to  Attend  Reciprocity  Conven- 
tion Hailed  With  Delight. 

It  was  the  manufacturers  who  forced  the 
high  protective  tariff  policies  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  regime,  but "  there  is  now  evidence 
that  the  more  potent  activities  lie  with  the 
merchants  who,  through  their  various  asso- 
ciations in  various  cities,  are  at  work  in 
behalf  of  reciprocity.  The  late  convention 
in  Chicago  was  fostered  chiefly  by  them,  and 
their  regret  was  great  that  President  Roose- 
velt did  not  consider  it  wise  to  .ioin  openly 
with  them : 

Washington — -The  eflEort  of  the  tariff  revisionists 
to  involve  the  administration  in  the  reciprocity 
movement  has  failed.  Neither  the  President  nor 
any  department  of  the  government  will  be  repre 


sented  at  the  big  Chicago  i-eciprocity  convention. 
President  Roosevelt  himself  let  it  become  known 
that  he  will  not  attend  ,  and  he  has  also  intimated 
that  he  does  not  want  to  be  forced  to  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  the  convention.  This  has  been  most 
encouraging  to  the  ' '  stand  pat ' '  element  of  the 
party,  who  have  congratulated  the  President  in  his 
evident  disposition  to  leave  the  tariff  question  to 
Congress,  and  in  no  way  urge  tariff  changes  on  the 
legislative  body. 

Invitations  were  directed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
department  of  commerce  and  labor  and  to  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture.  Neither  will  attend.  Their 
declinations  were  the  first  intimations  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  convention  had  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  disposed  to  give  them  encouragement. 

' '  Stand  pat ' '  Republicans  are  open  in  their  de- 
clarations that  they  believe  the  reciprocity  conven- 
tion is  but  a  cloak  for  a  tariff  revision  movement. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  only  open  repre- 
sentative and  advocate  of  the  convention  who  has 
come  to  Washington  is  Senator  Harris  of  Kansas, 
a  Democrat,  a  fine  gentleman  personally,  and  one 
who  had  the  respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  but  none  the  less  a  Democrat.  The  Home 
Market  club  and  the  Protective  Tariff  league  have 
been  devoting  much  attention  to  the  reciprocity  con- 
vention movement.  They  have  each  formally  de- 
nounced and  warned  their  members  and  associated 
societies  not  to  be  misled  by  the  cry  of  reciprocity 
into  a  tariff  revision  movement.  Some  of  the  re- 
cent circular  letters  sent  out  by  the  Protective 
Tariff  league  assert  positively  that  the  resolutions 
sent  out  in  the  guise  of  promoters  of  the  reciprocity 
movement  are  but  tariff  revision  resolutions  thinly 
disguised.  Some  color  is  given  to  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  movement  of  the  kind  emanating  from 
M  common  center,  as  the  league  has  forecast  al- 
most the  exact  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
commercial  and  other  bodies  similar  to  those  adopted 
at  St.  Louis  recently. — St.  Louis   Globe-Democrat. 


THE  VIRUS  OF  PROTECTIONISM. 


Watterson  Wonders   if  Roosevelt    Can    Withstand 
the  Tariff  Pressure. 

Henry  Watterson,  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic editor,  looks  on  at  the  new  order  with 
an  older  statesman's  eyes  and  wonders  if 
the  President  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
enormous  pressure  which  vitiated  the  tariff 
revision  policies  of  Cleveland  and  Wilson. 
Said  the  dispatches : 

The  Republican  party  came  into  its  existence  a 
sentimentalist.  It  was  going  to  free  the  slave.  The 
war  made  it  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  After  the  war, 
freedom  was  still  its  motto.  Having  freed  the  slave, 
it  was  going  to  free  the  trade.  The  Grant  admin- 
istrations and  the  campaign  of  1872  diverted  its 
purpose.  In  1876  the  Democrats  demanded  "a  tar- 
iff for  revenue  only. ' '  Protectionism,  giving,  and 
in  turn  receiving,  allied  itself  with  the  party  in 
power.  The  first  of  two  intervening  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations proved  abortive.  The  second  proved 
unequal.     That  settled  the  hash  of  free  trade. 

Protectionism,  which  has  never  pretended  to  be 
anything  but  a  provisional  expedient  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  ' '  infant  industries, ' '  became  an 
article  of  Republican  faith,  a  tenet  of  the  Repub- 
lican gospel.     The  protectionists  grew  to  be  the  rul- 
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ing  force  in  the  Republican  party.  Every  tariff 
dicker  ran  up  the  duties.  The  more  far  seeing  Re- 
publican leaders,  first  Mr.  Blaine  and  then  Mr. 
McKinley,  tried  to  find  some  modification  in  the  reci- 
procity treaties.  But  protectionism,  favoritism, 
class  distinction,  the  attorneys  of  monopoly  in  Con- 
gress, proved  stronger  than  they,  and  so,  the  reci- 
procity treaties  were  put  to  bed,  and  to  sleep  in 
their  little  senatorial  pigeon  holes,  with  none  but 
gray  wolves  to  watch  their  slumbers  and  to  look  to 
it  that   they  waken   not   again. 

Thus  stands  the  account  today.  This  is  the  sit- 
uation with  which  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  to  deal.  Pro- 
tectionism was  strong  enough,  as  led  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, for  ten  years  to  play  havoc  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt,  even  on  a  mod- 
erate programme,  strong  enough  to  face  it  in  the 
Republican  party?  New  forces  of  organized  capi- 
tal, caring  nothing  about  the  tariff,  are  now  ar- 
rayed with  it  to  down  the  administration  on  gen- 
eral principles.  Will  the  Bryan  Democrats  of  the 
west  stand  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  case  he  makes  the 
fight?  The  likelihood  is  that  the  southern  Demo- 
crats will  stand  by  him.  But,  mammon  is  all-pow- 
erful, and  mammon  has  already  taken  a  certain 
stand  in  the  south.  There  is  a  strong  party  there 
ready  in  effect  to  say:  "Let  not  the  robbery  stop 
until  we,  too,  have  got  rich." 


BATE  DUTY  THE  FIRST  ISSUE. 


President  Will  Make  That  the  Prime  Topic  in  the 
Extra  Session. 

With  the  same  determination  with  which 
he  renewed  Cuban  reciprocity  after  Con- 
gress had  once  failed  to  act  upon  it,  the 
President  appears  to  be  about  to  renew  the 
railroad  rate  regulation  issue.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  probable  that  the  San  Domingan 
and  other  questions  with  which  Congress 
refused  to  deal  to  his  satisfaction  will  be 
renewed.  The  following  press  items  fore- 
cast some  of  the  very  probable  phases  of  leg- 
islation that  will  be  demanded: 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. — Congress  is  to  be  called  to 
meet  in  extraordinary  session  November  10th  next 
to  take  up  railway  rate  legislation. 

The  decision  of  President  Eoosevelt  to  this  effect 
is  fixed  and  final.  Various  reports  concerning  his 
intentions  have  been  in  circulation  for  several 
months,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  special  con- 
gressional session  early  in  October  to  no  special 
session  at  all  and  with  every  rate  legislation  plan 
put  over  to  the  regular  session  of  December.  But 
now  the  matter  is  settled — the  national  legislature 
is  to  be  summoned  to  assemble  a  month  before  the 
ordinary  date  of  its  convening. 
«     #     « 

It  had  been  the  President's  intention  to  call  the 
special  session  for  October.  He  was  eager  to  set 
the  legislature  mill  grinding  on  a  measure  to  regu- 
late railway  rates.  But  on  full  consideration  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  decided  the  November  date  promises 
to  be  better  from  all  points  of  view.  It  gives  time 
enough  for  the  work  in  hand.  And  it  avoids  all 
clashing  with  the  ideas  of  ex-Speaker  and  Speaker- 
to-be  Cannon  and  other  influential  members-elect 
of  the  next  Congress,  who  were  dead  set  in  their 


opposition   to   a   session   beginning   before   the   fall 
election. 

The  President  did  not  regard  the  objection  to 
an  October  session  as  possessing  much  merit,  in 
view  of  the  relatively  small  importance  of  the  state 
elections  next  fall,  but  evidence  of  his  taetfulness 
is  found  in  his  decision  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  objectors  and  bring  them 
all  together  in  good  humor.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
opinion  this  was  of  greater  value  than  the  gaining 
of  a  few  weeks  more  time. 
*     *     * 

President  Roosevelt  is  in  dead  earnest  about 
railway  rate  legislation.  All  reports  that  he  wa& 
wearying  or  lagging  in  the  campaign  for  railway 
reform  are  erroneous.  He  means  business.  He  will 
go  just  as  far  as  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  go 
to  carry  his  point  and  secure  results. 

He  will  summon  the  Congress  to  meet  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  He  will  call  them  together  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  taking  up  this  question.  And 
when  they  have  assembled  he  will  send  them  a 
special  message,  presenting  the  case  to  them  in  his 
vigorous  fashion.  Thus  he  will  do  all  he  deems  it 
proper  for  him  to  do  to  focus  congressional  consider- 
ation and  public  opinion  upon  the  problem.  If  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  or  through  the  laches  or  in- 
herent inability  of  either  branch  fails  to  respond 
to  the  public  demand  it  will  not  be  the  executive's 
fault. 

«       «       4c 

President  Roosevelt  has  not  in  the  least  changed 
his  opinion  that  this  is  today  the  most  important 
domestic  question  before  the  American  people.  He 
has  not  in  the  least  modified  his  belief  that  federal 
regulation  of  corporations,  railways,  insurance  com- 
panies and  all  others  doing  interstate  business  is 
one  of  the  issues  the  people  demand  shall  be  found 
out  and  fought  till  the  right  result  is  attained.  By 
this  he  does  not  mean  a  one-sided  result,  not  legis- 
lation which  shall  be  unjust  to  the  corporations,, 
nothing  in  the  line  of  a  crusade,  but  an  equitable 
adjustment  which  shall  protect  the  rights  of  share- 
holders and  property-owners,  and  at  the -same  time 
and  above  all  vindicate  the  principle  that  the  nation 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  creatures — that  somehow 
and  in  some  manner  the  public  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  from  the  edicts  of  the  managers  of  all 
corporations  which  serve  the  public  and  are  within 
the  purview  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  President's  well-settled  opinion,  all  this- 
is  a  vital  issue,  and  the  time  to  settle  it  is  now, 
this  coming  winter.  If  it  is  not  settled  now  the 
campaign  will  go  on  till  it  is  settled  or  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  no  longer  a  leader  in  our  national 
affairs.  The  railroad  managers  and  all  others  con- 
cerned may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  that. — 
Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


NEW  STAND  PAT  IDEA 


Greater  Economy  by  Congress  to  Avoid  All  Eevenue 
Legislation. 

There  is  reason  to  expect  the  inauguration  of  an 
economy  campaign  of  unwonted  energy  when  Con- 
gress meets.  Speaker  Cannon,  who  was  here  re- 
cently, is  known  to  favor  it.  He  has  always  been 
for  economy  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress. 
He  has  preached  it  on  the  floor  and  in  private  con- 
versation. A  year  ago  that  doctrine  was  inculcated 
among  all  the  House  chairmen,  and  something  was 
done  toward  it  in  the  appropriations  for  the  session. 
Now  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  economy  than 
ever.     The  deficit  is  growing,  and  so  are  the  gov- 
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ernment's   expenditures,   in   spite   of   the   efforts   to 
keep  them  down. 

This  year,  as  it  has  already  been  made  plain,  there 
is  a  decided  opposition  in  the  House  to  any  revenue 
legislation.  Mr.  Cannon  continues  to  hold  his 
ground  as  the  chief  of  standpatters.  He  not  only 
opposes  any  tinkering  with  the  tariff,  he  opposes  any 
tinkering  with  revenue  laws.  Secretary  Shaw 
stands  with  him  on  the  first  proposition,  but  is  in- 
clined to  think  there  should  be  some  increases  in 
internal  revenue.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
standpatters  of  the  ultra  type,  like  Mr.  Cannon,  are 
ready  to  raise  the  economy  cry  to  ward  off  any 
revenue  legislation  whatever,  claiming,  of  course, 
that  the  government 's  expenditures  are  lavish,  as 
no  one  will  seriously  question,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  do  a  lot  of  pruning  on  the  appropriation  bills. — 
Washington   Post. 


LODOE  LOSES  FAVOB 


WHO   SHALI,  BE   LEADER 


Speaker  Cannon  Has  a  Grave  Question  to  Consider 
As  Congress  Approaches. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, the  bestowal  of  a  big  chairmanship  will  be 
the  most  important  feature  this  fall  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  House.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  no  question  about  the  election  of  Speaker  Eeed. 
There  was  much  question  as  to  whether  Nelson 
Dingley,  or  Sereno  E.  Payne,  or  John  Dalzell  should 
become  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  then  the  most 
desirable  committee  assignment  in  the  House.  The 
incumbent  was  inevitably  the  floor  leader.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  about  Speaker  Cannon's  re-elec- 
tion. But  he  has  to  fill  the  chairmanship  on  ap- 
propriations, under  peculiar  circumstances.  That 
chairman  will  be  Mr.  Cannon's  right  arm  in  the 
House,  his  first  lieutenant,  and  as  much  the  floor 
leader  as  Mr.  Dingley  was  after  Eeed  called  him 
to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  Ways  and  Means  table. 
For  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  waxed  in 
importance,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
waned. 

The  Speaker's  word  is  law  in  such  matters.  He 
selects  the  chairman  on  his  own  motion.  Ever  since 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hemenway,  the  old  chairman,  to 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  aware  of  the 
problem  confronting  him.  He  has  been  giving  it 
more  or  less  thought,  but  it  is  known  that,  up  to 
the  time  he  left  Washington  this  week,  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  man.  He  has  the  names 
of  five  members  under  consideration  for  the  place. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  any  one  of  them  wUl 
be  chosen.  So  far  is  the  Speaker  from  a  decision 
that  any  speculation  as  to  the  outcome  would  be  en- 
tirely fruitless. 

As  Mr.  Cannon  is  the  apostle  of  the  stand-patters 
and  of  economy,  in  which  he  is  representative  of 
the  more  influential  element  of  the  House,  it  would 
seem  that  the  new  chairman  should  also  be  identi- 
fied with  those  two  doctrines. 

Months  ago  the  names  of  Representatives  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  Hepburn  of  Iowa,  Tawney,  of  Minnesota, 
and  McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  were  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  chairmanship.  Of  these,  only 
Mr.  McCleary  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  those  on  the 
committee  who  would  be  available  for  the  honor. 
After  him  on  the  list  comes  Representative  Littauer, 
of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  big  manu- 
facturer of  gloves,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  speaker. 
If  the  chairman  comes  from  the  committee,  probably 
Mr.  Littauer 's  name  will  be  considered  as  well  as 
Mr.  McCleary 's. — Washington  Post. 


Massachusetts  Senator  Appears  to  Have  Offended 
the  President. 

Washington. — Important  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  White  House  circle  and  others  are  imminent. 
The  most  surprising  of  these  is  the  finish  of  Sena- 
tor Lodge  of  Massachusetts  as  a  chum  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  President  Roosevelt.  Lodge  is 
down  and  out,  and  Secretaries  Root  and  Taft  are 
the  big  men  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Secre- 
tary Shaw  is  out  of  favor  and  will  soon  retire 
from  the  cabinet  without  any  regrets  on  the  part  of 
President  Roosevelt,  though  he  will  probably  follow 
his  usual  course  and  give  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  handsome  farewell.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  exceedingly  generous  about  such  things. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Loomis  is  going  to 
resign  to  go  into  business,  and  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  Garfield,  one  of  the  President's  clos- 
est friends,  lost  a  cabinet  post  when  he  gave  to 
the  public  his  unfortunate  report  on  the  beef  trust 
last  spring.  In  good  time  he  may  secure  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  he  will  have  to  wait,  as  the 
President  thinks  this  not  an  opportune  time  for 
his  promotion. 

Senator  Lodge's  downfall  is  surprising  to  the  few 
persons  who  are  aware  of  it.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  Theodore  Roosevelt's  closest  friend.  It 
was  Mr.  Lodge  who  made  Roosevelt  a  civil  service 
commissioner  and  gave  him  his  first  chance  to  win 
distinction  in  the  national  field.  It  was  Lodge, 
too,  who  helped  Roosevelt  into  the  assistant  sec- 
retaryship of  the  navy,  where  he  won  renown  as 
the  man  who  did  as  much  if  not  more  than  any 
other  to  make  the  American  navy  the  best  in  the 
world  in  accurate  shooting,  and  where  he  had  the 
distinction  of  ordering  Admiral  Dewey  to  sail  from 
Hongkong  to  Manila  to  smash  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Lodge  has  been  so  close  to  Roosevelt  through- 
out all  the  years  that  no  one  has  imagined  the  tie 
could  be  broken.  But  the  end  has  come.  It  has 
been  approaching  for  a  year  or  more  as  the  Presi- 
dent gradually  discovered  that  his  erstwhile  chum 
Was  altogether  too  grasping  and  peculiar  properly 
to  belong  in  the  Roosevelt  class.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing Mr.  Lodge's  ability.  He  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est men  in  public  life  to-day.  But  he  is  all  for 
Lodge,  and  he  throws  his  best  friends  down  when 
it  comes  to  a  choice  between  "serving  them  and  his 
own  interests. 

The  climax  came  last  winter  when  Mr.  Lodge 
joined  with  other  Republicans  in  defeating  the  ar- 
bitration treaties.  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  forgave  him 
for  that.  The  President  might  have  looked  upon 
Lodge's  course  in  that  matter  with  more  complac- 
ency if  the  senator  had  not  explained  his  attitude 
toward  the  treaties  as  being  peculiarly  delicate  on 
account  of  his  close  personal  relations  with  the 
President.  To  flaunt  his  friendship  with  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  and  then  go  directly  con- 
trary to  the  President 's  wishes,  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  out  how  virtuous  he  was,  proved  to  be  the 
last  straw. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Senator  Lodge  is  aware  of 
it,  but  President  Roosevelt  has  no  further  use  for 
him.  When  the  Massachusetts  senator  goes  to  the 
White  House,  if  he  ever  does  again,  he  will  be 
treated  with  politeness.  The  dog  will  not  be  set  on 
him.  But  that  is  all.  He  has  lost  his  status  as 
one  of  the  charmed  circle. — Walter  Wellman  in 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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'RECALL"  YOtJE  ALDERMAN 


TO  WEIGH  THEIR  VOTES 


J.  Ham  Lewis  Prepares  An  Ordinance  To  Regulate 
City  Fathers. 
A  hint  of  possible  new  laws  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  people  against  legislative 
corruption  is  afforded  in  the  following  news 
item  from  Chicago : 

Col.  J.  Ham  Lewis,  corporation  counsel,  will  test 
the  patriotism,  and  unselfishness  of  the  aldermen 
severly  next  fall.  He  is  at  work  on  an  ordinance 
to  be  presented  to  the  city  council  after  vacation 
which  would  render  insecure  the  tenure  of  office  of 
all  seventy  of  the  members.  Those  of  them  who 
vote  for  it  can  lay  claim  to  a  degree  of  self-sac- 
rifice seldom,  if  ever,  shown  by  a  legislative  body. 

The  ordinance  will  provide  that  whenever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  voters  of  a  ward  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  one  or  both  of  their 
aldermen,  the  alderman  or  aldermen  shall  be  retired 
and  a  special  election  held  to  fill  the  vacaney.  The 
idea  in  some  respects  follows  the  custom  which  in 
Sweden  is  known  as  the  "recall,"  except  that  it 
might  be  described  better  as  the  "dismissal." 

' '  As  soon  as  I  get  the  ordinance  in  such  shape 
as  to  be  certain  of  its  constitutionality  I  shall  send 
it  to  the  council, ' '  said  Col.  Lewis  last  evening. 
"It  follows  the  idea  of  the  Swedish  "recall" 
which  has  been  imitated  after  a  fashion  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  As  practised  in  the  latter  city,  however, 
the  system  is  awkward  and,  I  think,  has  been  de- 
clared illegal.  It  provides  for  a  new  election  on 
the  petition  of  one-third  of  the  voters,  at  which 
they  decide  whether  to  retain  the  old  aldermen  or 
choose  another  one. 

' '  The  ordinance  I  am  drawing  will  provide  that 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  ward  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  representative  in  the  city 
council  they  can  change  it  by  dismissing  the  offend- 
ing alderman.  This  action  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  his  two  year  term,  and  the  election  shall 
take  place  immediately. 

"The  ordinance  will  require  a  verified  petition, 
showing  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  of  the  ward,  and  it  will  be  made,  a 
misdemeanor,  in  addition  to  the  crime  of  forgery, 
for  one  person  to  sign  the  name  of  another." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


The  French  Chamber  Would  Use  Metal  Disks  and 
Save  Time. 

Paris. — To  gain  time  all  votes  cast  in  the  French 
chamber  may  soon  be  weighed  instead  of  counted,  as 
proposed  by  the  murdered  President  Sadi  Carnot. 
To  each  member  will  be  given  two  metal  discs  of 
exactly  the  same  weight,  but  of  different  shape,  one 
to  signify  ' '  aye ' '  and  the  other  ' '  nay. ' ' 

When  the  vote  is  to  be  oast  each  member  deposits 
one  of  his  discs  in  a  ballot  urn,  divided  into  two 
compartments  with  openings  of  such  shape  that 
they  will  only  admit  the  passage  of  the  proper  disc. 

The  urn  will  be  emptied  and  the  contents  of  each 
compartment  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  a  scale, 
and  the  heavier  side  wins.  The  scheme  is  practical 
enough,  but  the  constituents  will  never  know  wheth- 
er their  representitives  voted  for  or  against  a  bill. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Naturalization  Rush. 

' '  The  greatest  rush  of  the  year  for  citizenship 
papers  is  just  coming  to  an  end,"  said  a  clerk  in 
the  Federal  Naturalization  Bureau  the  other  day. 

"What  causes  it?  The  Fourth  of  July,  of  course. 
The  rush  begins  with  the  first  firecrackers  and  the 
earliest  advertisements  of  picnics  and  celebrations 
of  the  national  holiday.  The  applicants  are  mostly 
foreigners  who  have  been  in  this  country  a  number 
of  years.  I  suppose  they  wake  up  to  the  joys  of 
being  an  American  by  seeing  the  fuss  the  citizens 
make  about  it.  They  ask  their  children  in  school 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  birth  of  our  country, 
and  through  this  influence,  decide  they  want  to  be- 
come Americans,  too. 

' '  In  the  week  before  the  Fourth  and  the  two 
weeks  after  it,  the  number  of  applications  averages 
500  and  600.  Then  it  drops  off  to  the  regular  aver- 
age of  fifty  a  day  again,  for  which  we  are  very 
thankful.  The  same  thing,  in  a  less  degree,  hap- 
pens on  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays.  And 
it's  mostly  the  schoolchildren  who  brjng  it  about, 
too." — New  York  Sun. 


A  Necessary  Evil. 
Of  course,  there  are  reports  of  trouble  at  Panama. 
That  canal  never  did  progress  toward  digging  with- 
out a   great   scattering  of  mud. — Baltimore  Ameri- 


WATCHING   THE    SUN   RISE. 
"Now  is  the  Winter  of  Our  Discontent  Made  Glorious  Summer  by  the  Sun  of  New  York." 

— ^New  York  Herald. 
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Strengthening   the   Religion 

NOTICEABLE  RESPONSE  OF  THE  CHURCHES  TO  THE  MORAL 
MOVEMENT  OF  THE  TIMES.— PROTESTANT  DENOMINATIONS 
UNITE.— CATHOLICS  BECOME  ACTIVE  AGAIN  IN  ITALY- 
NEW     SECTS     STIMULATED.— MAHOMETAN  UNREST. 


Perhaps  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mod- 
ern campaign  against  corruption  is  the  com- 
municating    to     the      religious      organiza- 
tion of  a  new  confidence  and  a  new  deter- 
mination to  strengthen  their  lines  and  ex- 
tend their  work.     Certainly  there   are  evi- 
dences that  such  is  the  process  at  present. 
In  the  Catholic  church,  for  example,  not  only 
has  there  been  a  release  of  the  long-cherished 
ban  upon  politics  in  Italy,  but  there  has  also 
been  a  renewal  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  and  teachers  in  all  countries.    In  the 
United  States,  this  has  been  most  noticeable 
in  a  demand  that  the  Catholic  colleges  be 
immediately  improved  in  order  to  prevent 
diversion    of  students  to  secular  institutions. 
Protestant  churches  have  shown  their  force 
by  continued  burial  of  denominational  dif- 
ferences and  by  the  recent  organization  of  a 
federation  embracing  several  denominations. 
The  clergy,  in   several  places  where  the 
local   government  has  had   difficulty  in   en- 
forcing anti-betting  regulations,  have  acted 
as  turf  spies,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities.     The   attempt   of  the   latter  to 
bring  about  more  quiet  and  orderly  obser- 
fvance  of  Sundays  has  thereby  been  greatly 
fortified,  and  the  general  cause  of  Sunday  ob- 
;  servance  appears   to   have   been    promoted. 
Whether  this   particular  phase   of  religious 
practice  is  to  continue  to  make  progress  or 
'whether  the  " paganization "  against  which 
[Andrew  D.  White  protests  and  which  Mr. 
j  Jerome  thinks  is  inevitable  is  to  have  the 
;  superior  force  can  be  determined,  of  course, 
only  by  time.     Possible  lines  of  compromise 
(are  suggested  in  the  employment  of  a  band 
'by  one  of  the  eastern  churches  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  evening  service. 


PBOTESTANT  OHUBCHES  XJNITINO 


Conference   of   Twenty-Four   Denominations  to   ba 
Held   in   New   York. 

Unity  among  the  Protestant  churches  has 
been  developing  rapidly  for  some  time  past, 
being  marked  by  obliteration  of  "north" 
and  "south"  among  the  Presbyterians,  by 
reunion  of  several  denominational  sects  which 
were  parted  by  doctrinal  technicalities,  and, 
now,  finally,  by  the  movement  noted  in  the 
following  dispatch: 

New  York. — Twenty-four  religious  denomina- 
tions containing  18,000,000  communicants  have  each 
appointed  from  five  to  fifty  delegates  to  meet  in 
this  city  on  November  15  to  take  part  in  an  inter- 
church  conference  on  federation.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  for  a  week,  the  object 
being  the  federation  of  the  Protestant  forces  in 
America.  President  Roosevelt  has  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  movement  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  or  more  members  of  his  Cabinet  will  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  sixty  speakers  on  the  programme  include 
five  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
six  bishops  of  the  Methodist  church,  a  bishop  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  a  bishop  of  the 
Moravian  body,  representatives  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Congregational,  Baptist  and  other  denomina- 
tions, two  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
two  Justices  of  State  courts,  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, a  Congressman,  a  Governor,  a  Mayor  and  sev- 
eral college  presidents  and  professors,  editors  and 
ministers. 

Among  the  issues  to  be  brought  before  the  church 
and  nation  by  the  conference  are  religious  educa- 
tion, the  social  order,  evangelization,  home  and 
foreign  missions,  the  fellowship  of  faith,  the  national 
life  and  Christian  progress.  Besides  declaring 
faith  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  several  speakers  will  recapitulate  the 
work  of  the  churches  in  the  cities  of  this  country, 
State  and  foreign  missionary  work,  and  there  will 
be  a  special  meeting  devoted  to  young  people 's 
movements.  A  reception  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
given  by  the  half  dozen  denominational  sections 
in  this  city,  will  be  among  the  more  popular  fea- 
tures of  the  conference. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive;  committee  is  Dr. 
William  Henry  Roberts  of  Philadelphia;  the  secre- 
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tary  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford  of  New  York.  The  chair- 
men of  the  other  committees  are  all  New  York  men. 
— Associated   Press. 


CATHOLIC  POWER  IN  ITALY 


Lifting  of  the  Political  Ban  Shows  Great  Strength 
of  the  Cburch. 

At  a  time  when  the  time-honored  Concor- 
dat between  France  and  the  Vatican  is  being 
severed,  the  resumption  of  political  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  Italy  becomes  of 
decided  religious  moment.  Said  the  press 
concerning  one  phase  of  the  resumption : 

Borne. — The  success  obtained  by  the  Catholics 
in  Eome  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  at  the 
municipal  elections  held  recently  was  enormous. 
It  is  greater  than  any  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  will  assure  the  Catholics  control  of  a 
majority  of  the  municipal  Councillors  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  new  Mayor  of  Kome.  It  has  convinced 
every  one  here  of  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
present  Pope  in  handling  election  issues. 

As  soon  as  the  impending  election  was  officially 
'announced,  Pius  X.  called  together  the  leaders  of 
the  Roman  Union,  the  most  powerful  organization 
of  Catholic  voters  in  Eome,  numbering  nearly  twenty 
thousand  members,  and  ordered  that  the  Catholic 
forces  should  join  issues  with  the  Conservatives 
and  secure  the  largest  number  of  seats  possible  in 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  leaders  immediately 
gathered  the  voters  in  the  several  districts  and 
impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope's  orders,  tending  as  they  did  tb 
exclude  absolutely  from  the  nominations  all  Social- 
ists and  members  of  the  Extremist  parties. 

At  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Pope,  even  those 
Socialists  who  call  themselves  Christian  Democrats, 
and  as  such  claim  to  be  dutiful  members  of  the 
Church,  found  themselves  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Catholic  vote,  united  as  it  was  with 
the  Conservatives.  Several  attempts  made  by 
them  to  force  their  own  co-operation  with  the  Eo- 
man  Union  received  no  encouragement  from  the 
Catholic  leaders  and  at  last  it  was  discovered  that 
Pius  X.  himself  had  advised  the  voters  of  the  Eoman 
Union  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats and  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  strength  and 
their  union  with  the  conservative  party. 

The  victory  of  the  Catholics  and  Conservatives 
was  simply  overwhelming,  inflicting  as  they  did 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Socialists  and  Republi- 
cans, who  lost  many  of  the  seats  they  formerly  held. 

This  victory,  coming  so  soon  after  the  issuance 
of  the  recent  Encyclical,  which  allows  Italian  Cath- 
olics for  the  first  time  since  the  occupation  of  Eome 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  take  part  in  the  polit- 
ical elections  of  their  country,  has  persuaded  every 
one  that  Pius  X.  intends  to  form  a  Catholic  Centre 
party  in  Italy,  modelled  after  that  of  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  that  his  wellknown  experience 
in  election  matters  will  undoubtedly  assure  the  suc- 
cess of   his   plan. 

Intimate  friends  of  the  Pope  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  Pius  X.  will  first  obtain 
for  the  Catholics  municipal  control  of  every  city 
of  Italy,  as  he  did  in  Venice  during  his  residence 
as  Patriarch,  when  Catholics  obtained  full  control 
of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  City  and  the  then 
Cardinal    was   enabled   to   prevent    the   passage    of 


many   objectionable    municipal    ordinances    through 
the  Catholic   vote. 

After  this  is  done  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the 
Pope  may  go.  Already  he  has  named  a  special 
commission  composed  of  prominent  Italian  politi- 
cal leaders,  such  as  Prof.  Toniolo,  Count  Medolago- 
Albini  and  Commendatore  Percoli,  to  study  the 
practical  execution  of  his  intentions,  as  contained 
in  the  recent  Enclyclical.  This  committee  is  soon 
to  present  its  report  as  to  the  best  plan  to  organize 
a  national  Catholic  party  in  Italy  and  the  formation 
of  an  executive  committee,  which  will  have  direct 
charge  of  all  arrangements  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  Pope  himself.  The  members  of  the 
commission  are  to  call  to  their  assistance  in  the 
work  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party,  with 
whom  they  are  evidently  to  join  hands  in  future 
political   contests. 

Special  secret  instructions  will  also  be  sent  in 
a  few  days  to  all  the  Italian  bishops,  which  will 
establish  special  rules  as  to  the  selection  of  possible 
candidates  for  the  political  elections  of  the  future, 
making  a  special  point  of  obtaining  their  consent 
to  the  signing  of  an  oath  in  which  they  will  promise ; 
to  abstain  from  participation  in  voting  for  the  pas-  I 
sage  of  any  Parliamentary  law  objectionable 
the  authorities  of  the  Church. 

This  activity  of  the  Pope  in  assuring  the  organ 
zation  of  the  Catholic  forces  in  Italy  seems  to 
very  acceptable  to  the  officials  of  the  Governmen 
who  foresee  the  impending  defeat  of  all  the  rea 
tionary  elements  at  present  in  Parliament. — Ne 
York  World. 


BETTER   COLLEGES  WANTED 


11 
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Archbishop    Says    "Indifferentism"    is   Destroyii 
Religious  Institntions. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Ed) 
cational  Association  began  yesterday  in  the  Cathe- 
dral College,  Madison  avenue  and  Fifty-first  street  ( 
and  will  continue  for  three  days.  About  150  dele-} 
gates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  United  i 
States.  The  session  opened  with  pontifical  mass 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  was  followed  by 
a  general  meeting  in  Congress  Hall,  Cathedral  col-j 
lege,  at  which  Mgr.  D.  J.  O'Connell,  President  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington,  delivered 
an  address.  Archbishop  Farley  delivered  an 
dress  to  the  delegates.       He  said  in  part:  _ 

"I   believe   your   action   will   have   an   influence 
on  our  educational  institutions  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Baltimore  Plenary  Council,  twenty-one  years] 
ago.       At  that  time  there  was  an  element  of  the 
faithful   hostile   to   the   schools   and   even   some 
the  clergy  looked  at  them  askance.       They  thoug] 
they  were   only   good   for   religious   education 
preferred   the    secular    schools    for    other   purpoi 
where  the  grade  of  excellence  was  higher. 

"There  was  some  foundation  for  this  view, 
there  was  soon  a  radical  change  in  the  schoi 
They  ceased  to  be  a  fast  number  of  units  and 
came  united  with  the  altered  methods  and  pro] 
systematic  grading  under  the  supervision  of  tK5' 
bishop.  Consequently  they  attained  to  a  level 
never  possible  without  legislation.  If  there  is  no! 
outside  criticism  of  the  parochial  school  now,  it  i»i 
not  because  there  is  more  piety  in  the  world,  but 
because  the  schools  by  their  efficiency  now  com- 
mand the  respect   of  all. 

"I  wrote  one  day  two  years  ago  to  twenty  paa-i 
tors  in  the  city  and  country,  where  Catholic  schools^ 
were  needed;  all  of  them  set  about  organizing  them! 
at  once.       I  wrote  to  twenty-seven  last  year,  andi 


I , ......^.^.^ 

next  September  in  the  diocese,  of  wliich  some  will 
accommodate  from  1,200  to  1,500  pupils. 

"With  regard  to  our  colleges,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  the  full  confidence  of  our  neigh- 
bors, though  it  is  true  that  our  graduates  are  fore- 
most in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  lowest  ranks  in  trade  and 
commerce. 

"There  are  Catholics  who  wish  to  send  their 
children  to  non-Catholic  colleges,  where  their  faith 
is  in  danger  of  being  changed  into  indifferentism. 

"Can  this  be  altered?  If  the  same  influence 
was  exercised  at  the  colleges  as  was  exercised  at 
the  schools,  if  the  episcopate  could  legislate  and 
could  insist  on  the  raising  of  the  standards  all  along 
the  line,  we  believe  the  colleges  would  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  as  the  schools  have  suc- 
ceeded  in   doing. 

"Our  only  possible  course  is  to  be  honest  and 
candid,  to  sacrifice  tradition  and  prejudice  as  long 
as  Catholic  principle  is  not  infringed.  We  are 
in  an  age  of  transition,  and  we  must  alter  our  ways 
of   doing    things. 

"These  facts  are  hard  to  digest,  but  you  must 
consider  yourselves  in  loco  episcoporum  and  act 
fearlessly.  I  pray  God  to  extend  to  your  deliber- 
ations His  blessing." — Exchange. 
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WHITE  SAYS  SUNDAY  IS  PAGANIZED. 


Commends  Bishop  for  Refusing  Christian  Bnrial  to 
All  Who   Profane   Sunday. 

Syracuse. — Bishop  Patrick  A.  Ludden  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Syracuse,  has  received  from 
Andrew  D.  White,  at  Ithaca,  a  letter  commending 
the  bishop's  attitude  on  the  matter  of  refusing 
Christian  burial  for  those  who  die  by  accident  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  having  culpably  violated  its  duties 
and  obligations.       In  part  Dr.  White  writes: 

"I  have,  for  some  time  past,  watched  with  ever 
increasing  regret  the  tendencies  in  our  large  cities, 
and,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  country  districts, 
toward  a  complete  paganizing  of  American  life  as 
regards  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  extremes 
to  which  our  communities  have  gone  of  late  in  ap- 
pointing every  sort  of  game  and  amusement  through 
the  morning  hours,  and  of  making  Sunday  resorts 
less  and  less  decent,  are  such  as  to  create  just  alarm 
among  all  thinking  citizens.  It  was  under  this 
conviction  that  I  observed  the  very  bold  and  noble 
stand  which  you  have  taken." — New  York  World. 


CARRY  MUCH  NEWS  TO  THE  POPE 


Has   Enormous    Quantity   of   Newspapers   Read  by 
Secretaries. 

Borne. — It  has  just  been  discovered  here  that 
one  way  in  which  Pius  X.  obtains  information  about 
the  doings  in  the  Italian  churches  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  churches  abroad,  is  through  the  reading 
of  the  daily  papers,  of  which  an  enormous  quan- 
tity is  sent  to  the  Vatican  every  day  from  all  over 
the  world.  Private  secretaries  who  understand 
several  languages  cut  out  the  items  which  the  Pope 
especially  desres  to  see,  and  these  are  pasted  on 
scrap-books  and  sent  to  the  Papal  apartments  with 
a  translation  if  required.  Thus,  the  Pope  is  en- 
abled to  find  out  many  things  which  would  never 
be  reported  to  him  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Ever  since  the  issuance  of  the  decree  reforming' 
church  music  Pius  X.  has  been  on  the  lookout  for 
possible  violations  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  him. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  ordered  his  secretaries  to  send 
him  the  newspaper  clippings  giving  the  account 
of  church  festivals  celebrated  in  many  places  in 
Italy,  and  great  was  his  personal  astonishment  to 
see  that  the  very  music  and  instruments  he  had 
ordered  excluded  from  the  churches  were  still  in 
use  in  several  prominent  dioceses.  He  sent  imme- 
diately for  the  bishops  concerned  and  confronted 
every  one  of  them  with  the  clipping  of  newspaper 
describing  the  unritual  solemnities,  warning  them 
to  introduce  as  soon  as  possible  the  reforms  he  had 
proposed  so  long   ago   about   church   music. 

Even  more  particular  is  the  Pope  in  finding  out 
worthy  sacred  orators,  and  all  accounts  of  sermons 
preached   in  Italy  which   are   printed   in   the   daily 
papers    are    forwarded    to    him.        He    insists    that 
I  sacred   orators    shall    preach    the    doctrines    of    the 
i  church,  in  a  way  which  is  intelligible  to  their  hear- 
ers, and   only   recently,    having   seen   a   newspaper 
'  that   gave   the    account    of    a    sermon    interpolated 
j  with  many  Latin  texts-  from  St.  Augustine  and  the 
church  fathers,  he  sent  for  the  erudite  preacher  and 
advised  him  to  preach  and  quote  texts  in  his  native 
language    only. — New    York    World. 


BAND  TO  HELP  IN  WORSHIP 


Night   Services  to   be   Held  out   on   the   Church's 
Green. 

Chester,  N.  Y. — The  Presbyterian  Church  here 
has  decided  to  institute  a  novel  change  in  servi- 
ces during  July  and  August  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  attendance  at  the  evening  meeting.  The  vil- 
lage band  will  play  on  Sunday  evenings  and  the 
services  will  be  conducted  on  the  church  lawn. 
Although  the  band  is  regarded  by  some  older  com- 
municants as  out  of  place  at  a  church  service,  others 
of  the  congregation  sav  it  will  attract  large  num- 
bers.—N.    Y.    World. 


LOOKING  FOR  MESSIAH 


Members  of  the   "Flying  Roll"   Say  Christ  is  on 
Earth  and  John  the  Baptist  in  Denver 

One  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  a 
revival  of  religious  zeal  is  the  multiplication 
of  new  sects ;  nor  is  it  unusual  that  these  new 
sects  should  possess  the  most  marked  degree 
of  religous  imagination.  The  following  art- 
icle describes  one  of  them : 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. — Declaring  that  he  is  one  of 
Christ's  apostles  reincarnate  and  that  the  others 
and  Christ  himself  are  now  on  earth;  George  L. 
Hunt,  a  Sioux  City  newspaper  man,  will  devote 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  "Plying  Eoll"  and  will 
forthwith  undertake  to  assemble  all  mankind  near 
London,  England,  to  await  the  imminent  end  of 
the   world. 

Believing  that  the  last  cycle  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence is  at  hand,  and  that  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
and  all  the  Gentiles  must  be  gathered  together  in 
a  great  community,  where  there  is  to  be  neither 
master  nor  slave,  Hunt  has  decided  to  give  up  a 
promising  career  as  a  newspaper  man  to  warn  the 
worjd  of  the  approaching  judgement  day. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  late  G.  W.  Hunt,  of  Saliz, 
Iowa,  the  oldest  newspaper  man  in  Iowa;  a  grad- 
uate of  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  and  is  now  editor  and 
publisher   of   the   Sioux   City   Stylus.        Sioux   City 
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has  no  more  picturesque  figure  than  George  L.  Hunt, 
and  until  this  time  he  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
explain  his  peculiar  mode  of  living,  and  why  he 
never  shaves  his  hair  or  beard.  In  his  declara- 
tion that  he  is  the  reincarnate  form  of  an  apostle 
of  Christ,  he  has  for  the  first  time  revealed  the 
religion  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

Convert  to  the  "Flying  Eoll." 

George  L.  Hunt  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  saints 
by  the  handful  of  followers  which  he  has  in  Sioux 
City,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Flying  Eoll,  at  Grand 
Bapids  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Hunt  declares 
that  Stephen,  the  martyr,  now  keeps  a  shop  on 
State  street,  Chicago,  and  will  be  revealed  in  his 
true  identity  in  a  short  time.  John  the  Baptist 
is  said  to  be  a  minister  in  Denver,  who  will  also 
be  made  known  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  converted  to  the  Flying  Eoll  while 
a  student  at  Beloit  College,  a  Congregational  insti- 
tution. Since  that  time  he  has  been  preparing 
for  the  mission  as  revealed  to  him.  He  has  grown 
a  luxuriant  beard  and  head  of  hair,  worn  by  all 
male  members  of  the  sect  of  the  Flying  Eoll.  He 
has  made  every  effort  to  look  and  act  like  Christ. 

"It  is  not  through  choice  that  I  wear  long  hair 
and  an  untrimmed  beard,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "but 
because  Jesus  kept  the  law  perfectly  and  was  never 
represented  as  shaven  or  with  cropped  hair.  It 
has  cost  me  much  embarrassment,  and  I  certainly 
would  never  have  allowed  my  hair  and  beard  to 
grow  if  I  were  not  in  earnest  in  this  matter  and 
if  it  had  not  been  made  plain  to  me  in  a  revelation 
that  I  am  one  of  the  saints.  But  I  am  young  yet. 
The  Saviour  was  past  thirty  before  he  was  fully 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  my  identity  will  be 
fully  disclosed  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can 
remain  no  doubt.  The  Scriptures  bear  me  out  in 
the  matter  of  the  long  hair.  It  was  Israel  in  dis- 
grace that  was  commanded  to  'cut  off  thine  hair, 
O  Jerusalem,'  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  the  Lord 
that  Aaron's  beard  'went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garment. ' ' 

Stands  Taunts  with  Patience. 

For  two  years  Hunt  has  moved  about  as  a  man 
in  a  dream,  yet  perfectly  rational,  editing  his  paper 
and  writing  for  a  number  of  daily  papers  with 
success.  Claiming  to  be  a  saint  reincarnate,  he 
denounces  no  religion,  and  says  the  Jewish  people 
will  be  saved  through  their  belief  in  a  Messiah, 
who  is  to  appear  soon  for  his  reign  upon  earth. 
While  studying  he  has  walked  among  crowds  of 
people  in  the  streets  and  parks,  "judging  the 
world,"  as  he  explained.  Small  boys  have  taunted 
him  and  stoned  him,  but  he  has  not  flinched,  and  it 
has  never  been  reported  that  he  has  ever  answered 
abuse  with  an  unkind  word. 

Of  the  community  of  "The  Flying  Eoll"  Mr. 
Hunt  says:  "I  believe  St.  Benjamin,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  community  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
to  be  Benjamin  of  old  reincarnate.  All  the  saints 
are  on  earth,  as  is  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  to  work 
together  and  will  bring  Jews  and  Gentiles  into 
the  fold.  Converts  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  journeying  to  the  Mecca,  London,  preparing 
for  the  end  of  the  world.  The  last  cycle  of  proph- 
esied time  is  at  hand.  The  144,000  is  only  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  number  which  will  be  present  on  the 
last  great  day.  I  have  had  it  all  revealed  to  me 
in  a  vision. 

"The  wicked  are  to  be  punished  for  a  thousand 
years.  We  do  not  know  how  long  this  is,  for  the 
earth  is  the  only  planet  which  specifies  time.  No 
other  planet  in  the  universe  keeps  any  account  of 


days  and  nights,  and  it  may  be  only  a  short  time. 
After  this  thousand  years  Satan  will  take  a  long 
sleep  and  there  will  be  universal  restoration.  All 
the  impenitent  will  be  ransomed  at  the  second 
resurrection,  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust. 

History  of  a  Strange  Sect. 

"St.  Benjamin  makes  but  one  mistake.  The 
Flying  Eoll  does  not  deny  marriage,  while  in  Ben- 
ton Harbor  the  tie  is  broken  and  husband  and  wife 
are  separated  when  they  enter  the  community. 
The  children  are  no  longer  cared  for  by  the  parents, 
but  live  in  one  dormitory  and  are  in  charge  of 
nurses.  They  belong  to  the  community.  I  have 
had  it  revealed  to  me  that  Benjamin  is  wrong,  and 
that  there  is  no  license  for  married  people  to  sepa- 
rate. Adiiltery  cannot  be  condoned.  Men  and 
women  cannot  live  together  as  brothers  and  sisters^ 
But  Israel  is  to  marry  only  among  her  own  people.' 

The  history  of  the  Flying  Eoll,  the  strange  seO 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  world,  dates  back  t 
1792,  when  Joan  Southcote,  of  England,  receive* 
a  revelation,  and  an  angel  dropped  into  her  arm) 
a  silver  scroll  upon  which  was  written  the  rudi 
ments  of  the  Flying  Eoll.  ; 

Other  revelations  followed,  the  last  being  give^ 
to  St.  Benjamin,  of  Benton  Harbor.  The  coi 
munity  north  of  Benton  Harbor  was  formed  severs 
years  ago,  and  hundreds  of  converts  have  gather© 
there,  where  they  live  alike  in  everything,  belieV 
ing  in  the  elevation  of  the  flesh  and  its  purifict 
tion  until  it  is  fit  for  association  with  God  ar^ 
his  angels. 

The  sect  is  comparatively  new  in  the  TJniti 
States,  and  it  is  to  spread  its  sphere  of  influem 
that  George  L.  Hunt  will  devote  his  life  to  tf 
cause. — Washington  Post. 


EEVIVAI,  ON  THE  WANE 


Welsh    Bellgious    Movement    Wre^ed    By    Her 
Worship. 

Cardiff. — The  Welsh  revival  may  be  said  to  hav 
begun  hardly  more  than  five  months  ago.  In  Jai 
uary  it  was  in  full  flood;  now  we  are  in  July  an 
the  waters  have  receded  and  are  receding.  Prei 
ently  the  moment,  except  in  after  effects,  whie 
admit  of  no  measurement,  will  have  become  a  '*"" 
of  the  past. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
revival  has  failed  to  realize  expectations.  Essel 
tially  personal  in  its  origin  and  direction,  one  i 
tempted  to  ask  what  would  have  been  its  histor 
— the  period  of  its  continuance,  the  breadth  an 
permanence  of  its  influence — if  the  chief  outstanc 
ing  figure  had  been  different  in  temperament,  capat 
ity,  and  character  from  Evan  Eoberts. 

Would  the  revival  have  been  possible  withon 
him;  would  its  course  and  nature  have  been  th 
same  had  he  remained  unchanged  from  the  da; 
that  he  appeared  before  a  sympathetic  public, 
modest,  unpretentious  young  man,  fired  by  a  gret 
desire  to  diffuse  the  Christian  faith  in  its  simpli( 
ity  and  reality,  and  to  bring  back  all  within  hi 
reach  to  a  recognition  of  the  elementary  trut"^ 
of  Christianityt 

That  the  Evan  Eoberts  of  May,  1905,  is  t 
Evan  Eoberts  of  December,  1904,  no  one  can  serio 
ly  contend.  There  has  been  a  development, 
transformation,  which  has  reacted  upon  the  revi 
arresting  its  spread.  The  earlier  Evan  Bob 
was  simplieity   embodied,   who   spoke    in   the 
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guage  of  the.  street  to  the  man  and  woman  of  the 
street;  one  of  the  people,  knowing  no  more  and 
claiming  no  higher  credentials  than  the  humblest 
of  them  for  testifying  to  the  reality  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith. 

He  only  differed  from  them  in  so  far  as  a  pas- 
sion for  it  compelled  him  to  appeal  for  the  putting 
aside  of  the  indifference  so  fatal  to  human  souls. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  simple;  more  naked 
of  pretentious  trappings.  His  strength  lay  in 
this  simplicity;  his  oneness  with  common  humanity; 
even  his  pulpit' utterances  owed  their  effectiveness 
to  their  directness;  they  were  not  diluted  by  liter- 
ary graces;  they  represent  actual  and  intense  con- 
victions expressed  in  language  virile,  because  strip- 
ped  of   redundancies. 

It  required  no  special  gift  of  discernment  to  per- 
ceive even  then  that  definite  perils  lay  in  wait  for 
him.  A  villager  who  had  worked  as  collier  and 
blacksmith  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
pulpit  in  a  little  country  school,  he  had  lived  an 
obscure    and    secluded    life. 

Fame  Came  in  a  Day  to  Him. 

In  a  day  he  found  himself  famous,  with  that 
fame  which  the  newspapers  can  confer  nowadays; 
reporters  sought  him;  his  every  word  was  recorded, 
his  every  movement  watched;  divines  sounded  his 
praises;  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  he  was 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  saw  his 
own  figure  projected  as  that  of  an  uncommon  and 
almost    divine   personality. 

A  strong  mind  and  a  cool  temperament  were  re- 
quired to  resist  this  external  pressure,  growing 
greater  with  every  fresh  success.  Curiosity,  kept 
at  fever  pitch  by  the  newspaper  reports,  insured 
him  everywhere  a  multitude  as  retinue;  the  Welsh 
are  an  emotional  people,  and  the  congregations 
within  his  reach  were  ready,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  In  short, 
all  the  influences  tending  to  persuade  Evan  Rob- 
erts out  of  his  rational  self  were  actively  at  work. 
Is  it  surprising  that  he  quickly  developed,  and 
in  a  line  deplored  by  his  best  friends  f  Bemem- 
ber  that  he  has  the  Celtic  emotional  nature;  his 
mind  is  highly  wrought;  for  months  he  has  moved 
in  an  environment  of  direct  and  implied  adoration 
of  himself;  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  every  suggestion  of  supernatural 
power  has  been  greeted  to  abandon  the  restraint 
of  an  impulse  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature — 
an  impulse  nevertheless  irrational.  And  the  result 
may  be  seen  in  the  week  of  silence,  when,  like 
the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,  he  retired  from 
the  world;  the  cryptic  messages,  more  or  less  inco- 
herent; the  violent  emotions  publicly  manifested; 
the  frequent  pose  as  thoughtreader;  as  the  direct 
exponent  of  the  divine  will. 

And  so  the  end  has  come,  or  is  approaching  near. 
The  voice  of  criticism  is  making  itself  heard;  ex- 
travagance is  producing  its  inevitable  reaction. 
A  force  with  great  possibilities  for  good  has  been 
stifled,   suppressed   by   a   fatal   popularity — by   the 

I  human     weakness     for     hero-worship. — Washington 

•  Post. 


STIERINO  MAHOMETAN  XJNEEST 


Grave  Consequences  Seem  to  Follow  the  Moroccan 
Controversy. 

Paris. — News   has    reached    the    French    Colonial 
Office  showing  that   the   prophecies   made   concern- 


ing Emperor  William's  actions  in  Morocco  are  being 
realized.  There  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Mahometan  religious  orders  which  have 
worked  so  many  years  for  the  revival  of  Islam. 
This  activity  is  especially  manifest  in  Senegal  and 
all  along  the  French  frontier  to  the  south  and  east 
.of  Morocco.  It  radiates  from  the  ' '  zaouias ' '  or 
mother  houses  of  these  orders,  the  most  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  Sahara  region  or  in  Morocco 
itself. 

Amid  all  the  governmental  anarchy  of  Morocco 
itself,  the  Mahometan  religion  has  found  there  its 
most  powerful  centres  of  propoganda.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Hansalia  who  have  swept  into  their  asso- 
ciation a  great  part  of  the  Algerians  of  the  French 
province  of  Constantino  start  from  Morocco,  where 
they  still  have  their  head.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Chabbia  of  the  Tunis  Sahara,  and  the  Ammaria 
in  Tripoli.  All  these  brotherhoods  constantly 
receive  encouragement  and  direction  from  their 
saint  in  Morocco.  Before  the  assassinations  in 
Margariti  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  these  holy  mes- 
sengers had  been  seen  among  the  natives.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Mahometans  of 
Africa  have  received  detailed  tidings  of  the  sup- 
port given  them  against  Christian  France  by  the 
German  Emperor.  The  agitation  has  been  so 
considerable  in  the  South,  that  a  visit  of  M.  Clemen- 
tel,  minister  of  colonies,  was  planned  to  gain  infor- 
mation at  first  hand.      It  is  only  delayed. 

M.  Gervais  Courtellemont,  a  French  native  of 
Algiers  and  so  assimilated  to  the  Arabs  that  he 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  like  an  ordinary 
believer,  taking  photographs  by  the  way,  has  been 
studying  an  equally  serious  movement  among  the 
Mahometans  of  Arabia  proper.  This,  curiously 
enough,  is  likely  to  upset  all  the  German  Emperor's 
plans  to  become  protector  of  Mahometans  against 
Europe.  It  is  complicated  with  a  national  or  race 
agitation  against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  a  desire 
to  secure  independence — a  sort  of  temporal  power 
— for  some  new  commander  of  the  faithful  at  Mecca. 
The  capture  of  Mecca  is  even  said  to  be  imminent, 
in  which,  case  the  movement  would  spread  at  once 
to  the  Mahometans  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
destroying  at  once  Germany's  effort  at  "pacific 
penetration"  into  Asia  Minor,  such  as  she  refuses 
to  France  in  Morocco.  The  leaders  of  the  Ara- 
bians are  said  to  be  confident  that  the  Sultan's  two 
best  army  corps — those  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad, 
which  are  made  up  of  Arabs — will  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  pass  over  to  the  new  Caliph. 

Those  who  find  the  finger  of  England  everywhere 
see  in  all  this  an  attempt  to  substitute  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  in  place  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  as 
the  chief  of  what,  after  all,  is  Arab  religion.  Apart 
from  this  fantastic  idea,  it  is  not  probable  that 
either  England  or  France  would  allow  Germany  to 
interfere  in  Asia  Minor  or  elsewhere,  to  defend 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  In  short,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident  that,  while  it  is  easy 
for  the  German  Emperor  to  create  agitation  in 
Islam  and  to  upset  the  plans  of  other  European 
countries,  it  will  be  quite  another  story  for  him  to 
turn  the  Mahometan  revival  in  his  own  way. 

For  many  years  missionaries  and  other  Europeans 
who  have  made  personal  acquaintance  with  Cen- 
tral Africa  have  spoken  of  the  immense  importance 
of  this  Mahometan  revival  and  its  possible  dangers. 
Turkey  as  the  sick  man  of  Europe,  may  yet  give 
way  in  importance  to  this  union  of  believers  in  the 
Korean  led  by  a  newly  constituted  Arab  national- 
ity centering  in  their  holy  city  of  Mecca  for  Asia, 
and  propogated  by  the  very  much  alive  religious 
orders  of  Morocco  to  the  West.  M.  Gervais  Cour- 
tellemont says:   "The  Arab  problem  with  its  many 
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sides  has  to-day  germs  of  conflict  so  grave  that 
we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  never  has 
the  question  of  the  Orient  shown  itself  so  formid- 
able." 

All  these  considerations,  however,  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  impatience  manifested  by  the 
Paris  press  and  at  the  Paris  Bourse  during  these 
days  of  blind  waiting  to  know  what  the  German 
Emperor  is  going  to  do  to  France.  Of  popular 
agitation,  properly  so  called,  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  trace.  A  man  in  a  street-oar  informed 
me  that,  if  there  should  be  war,  he  would  have  to 
go  as  he  lacks  two  years  of  the  age  limit,  forty-five. 
Then  at  a  street  corner  I  saw  that  hawking  musi- 
cians were  singing  and  selling  one  war  song  among 
their   usual   sentimental   ditties.        That   was   all. 

In  Sunday's  speeches  three  ministers  thought  it 
their  duty  to  speak  up  and  say  that  all  Frenchmen 
are  united,  that  all  want  peace,  but  if  they  can't 
have  it,  then — the  army  is  ready.  This  sounded 
unusual,  coming  from  the  war  minister  Berteaux, 
for  under  the  Combes  Administration  public  allu- 
sions to  the  army  were  for  the  most  part  complaints 
that  the  oflScers  were  true-blue  Republicans.  Now 
even  M.  Jaures  has  been  swept  into  line  so  far  as 
patriotic  talk  goes,  but  he  has  not  formally  sepa- 
rated himself  from  Professor  Herve,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  United  So- 
cialist party,  and  has  just  published  a  new  pam- 
phlet on  "Their  Country,"  with  blasts  against 
all   patriotism. 

"What  must  we  do  in  case  of  war?" 

' '  We  must  not  march  a  step — no  matter  who  may 
be    the    aggressor. ' ' 

"International  Socialists  have  lucky  tactics, 
which  offer  a  minimum  of  difficulties— the  desertion 
of  our  comrades  who  are  under  the  flag  and  the 
strike  of  the  reserve." 

"The  day  when  war  is  declared  it  is  the  duty 
of  Socialists  under  the  flag  to  desert!"  S.  D. 

— Evening   Post. 


The  Oood  Thing. 

Once  there  were  two  boys  who  applied  for  jobs 
in  a  dry  goods  store.  Henry  had  sandy  hair  and 
projecting  teeth  and  large  ears,  and  when  he  stood 
up  he  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands. 

But  Harold  was  a  very  different  kind  of  boy.  He 
possessed  a  handsome  face  and  was  graceful  and 
easy  in  his  movements.  His  hands  never  seemed 
to  be  in  the  way;  he  didn't  blush  every  time  a 
woman  happened  to  look  at  him,  and  his  voice 
was  pleasing. 

The  manager  of  the  store  looked  the  boys  over, 
and,  being  an  excellent  judge  of  people,  he  decided 
that  Henry  ought  to  be  kept  back  somewhere  out  of 
sight,  while  Harold  was  put  in  training  at  the 
muslin  counter. 

In  the  years  that  ensued  Henry  went  from  one 
desk  to  another,  always  toward  the  top,  and  at 
last  he  became  the  managing  partner  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

But  where  was  Harold.  He  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  place  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
before  he  became  a  floorwalker  in  the  dress  goods 
section,  where  he  was  very  popular.  Women  fre- 
quently went  in  to  buy  things,  not  because  they 
needed  them,  but  because  it  made  them  glad  to  see 
Harold,  to  receive  a  bow  or  a  smile  from  him,  or 
to  hear  the  music  of  his  voice  as  he  asked  them  if 
they  had  been  able  to  find  what  they  wanted. 

Many  times  Harold  hinted  that  he  would  appre- 
ciate a  promotion,  and  always  the  ones  above  ac- 
knowledged that  he  ought  to  be  advanced,  but  as 
floorwalker  in  the  dress  goods  department  he  was 


so  valuable  to  the  firm  that  they  couldn't  think  of 
putting  him  anywhere  else. 

And  there  he  grew  gray,  and  at  last  became  a  joy 
to  the  granddaughters  of  the  women  who  had 
deemed  him  charming  in  his  youth,  and  when  he 
died  Henry  sent  flowers  and  paid  him  a  glorious 
tribute  by  informing  his  widow  that  the  firm  had 
lost  its  most  valuable  floorwalker.  Moral:  A  good 
thing  may  be  too  good  for  its  own  good. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Sunday  School  Tagged  Picnic. 

A  local  Sunday  school  that  gave  its  annual  picnic 
recently  adopted  a  new  scheme  for  providing  each 
member  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  trip.  Special 
trolley  car  were  chartered  to  carry  the  party  to 
the  shore  and  each  member  was  tagged  like  an 
express  package.  Each  tag  had  a  number  of  cou- 
pons attached.  One  coupon  was  for  ice  cream,  an- 
other for  a  bathing  suit,  others  for  rides  on  the 
switchback  and  merry-go-rounds,  while  the  tag  it- 
self was  the  ticket  for  the  trip. 

The  scheme  worked  beautifully.  No  children 
were  lost,  as  usually  happens,  and  none  had  to  go 
without  his  share  of  the  fun.  By  paying  in  a  lump 
sum  the  Sunday  school  got  everything  at  reduced 
rates  and  the  children  got  the  benefit. — New  York 
Sun. 


In  a  Public  School. 

It  is  a  warm  day  just  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  the  youthful  teacher  is  telling  a  class  of  six- 
year-olds  in  the  Tenderloin  what  a  prism  is. 

The  cube  and  sphere  are  an  old  story  to  them 
now,  but  the  prism  is  more  difficult. 

The  teacher  spends  twenty  minutes  in  strenuous 
illustration  and  explanation.  Then  she  asks  hope- 
fully: 

' '  Boys,  are  you  sure  that  you  all  know  what  a 
prism  is?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  chorus  the  fifty. 

"Then  Johnnie  O'Neil,  you  may  use  it  in  a 
sentence. 

Up  rises  Johnnie  and  he  announces  with  perfect 
confidence: 

"Me  brother  Chimmie  is  in  prism  for  six  months." 
—Life. 


No  Bars  For  Her. 

"Does  reading  newspapers  improve  the  morals 
and  manners  of  children,  and  put  them  in  the  way 
of  becoming  better  citizens?  Well,  I  think  it  does. 
The  other  morning  my  girl  of  eleven  was  at  break- 
fast when  her  chum  from  next  door  came  in  to  in- 
vite her  to  play. 

"  '  I  can 't  go  an  hour  or  two, '  said  my  little 
girl  going  for  the  broom.  'I've  got  to  sweep  my 
room    and    clean    up    first.' 

' '  '  Why  do  you  have  to  clean  your  room, '  I  asked 
in  astonishment,  it  being  the  first  time  such  a  thing 
had  been  suggested. 

"  'Why,  I  read  this  morning,'  she  replied,  'about 
a  woman  who  was  sent  to  jail  for  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  the  police 
get  me.'  " — New  York  Sun. 


Oood  Friday. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
addressing  the  juvenile  class,  "can  either  of  you 
tell  me  any  thing  about  Good  Friday." 

"Yes  ma'am,  I  can,"  replied  the  boy  at  the  foot 
of  the  class.  "He  was  the  fellow  what  done  the 
housework  for  Bobinson  Crusoe." — Chicago  Jour- 
nal. 
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A   Woman   President— Why   Not  ? 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  BREWER  MAKES  THE  SUGGESTION 
IN  AN  ADDRESS  TO  WOMEN  AND  THE  SUBJECT  SEEMS  TO 
BE  TAKEN  SERIOUSLY. 


Perhaps  nothing  so  strikingly  reflects  the 
advance  in  the  woman's  movement  in  the 
United  States  as  the  recent  suggestion  by 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  time  might  well  come  when  a  woman 
should  be  named  as  President.  Justice 
Brewer  offered  the  idea  modestly  at  a  wo- 
man 's  gathernig,  but  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  press  and  is  causing  discussion  through- 
out the  country.  Following  the  address,  Mr. 
Brewer  was  induced  to  enlarge  upon  the 
suggestion  in  the  following  article  in  the 
New  York  World : 

In  a  recent  address  at  Vassar  on  the  problems 
facing  the  American  citizens,  I  answered  a  possible 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  students 
that  they  were  not  voters,  and  therefore  not  inter- 
ested in  those  problems  by  suggesting  that  the 
future  might,  ere  long,  bring  to  the  sex  in  this 
republic  full  and  universal  suffrage,  with  all  the 
accompanying  rights  and  duties,  including  therein 
the  holding  of  office.  The  suggestion  was  taken 
by  some  facetiously,  by  others  seriously,  and  with 
approval  or  condemnation. 

Was  the  suggestion  either  visionary  or  absurdf 
The  achievements  of  the  past  throw  light  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  half  century  woman's  suffrage  in  this  country 
Lwas  unknown.  Within  that  time  a  limited  suf- 
frage, especially  in  education  matters,  has  become 
quite  common,  while  full  suffrage  has  been  accorded 
to  them  in  four  States — Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Colorado.  If  fifty  years  have  brought  so  great  a 
change,  establishing  so  much  of  suffrage  where 
none  existed,  is  it  visionary  to  suggest  that  the 
next  half  century  may  extend  full  suffrage  through- 
out the  Union  f 

Who   does  not  know  that  the  woman  suffragists 

[are  making  at  every  session  of  Congress  an  appeal 

"or  national  action  in  their  behalf,  and  who  shall  say 

hat  they  will  accomplish  nothing?     A  woman  may 

lOt  be   qualified   to   vote,   but   she   knows   how   to 

bby. 

It   has   been   said   that   while   suffrage   has   been 

ven  to  woman  in  four  States  and  the  clamor  there- 
or  has  been  great  in  many,  there  has  come  within 
he  last  few  years  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and 
that  now  the  thoughtful  in  both  sexes  are  more  and 
more  opposing  any  extension  of  suffrage.  The  con- 
dition has  been  likened  to  the  bicycle  craze,  which 
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for  a  time  swept  over  the  land,  so  that  it  was  uni- 
versally considered  the  proper  thing  to  have  and  ride 
a  bicycle.  The  craze  has  passed  by.  But  though  it 
has  passed,  the  bicycle  remains  and  has  become  a 
thing  of  permanent  use,  so  far  as  such  use  is  of 
real  convenience  or  benefit.  So  it  may  be  true  that, 
as  a  fad  of  the  hour,  woman's  suffrage  no  longer  at- 
tracts attention,  and  that  many  who  were  led  to 
indorse  it  from  novelty  or  the  mere  thought  of  gal- 
lantry have  ceased  to  take  interest.  But  woman's 
suffrage  continues  in  the  four  States  named,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  the  country  are  wait- 
ing to  see  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  those 
States.  If  it  there  proves  helpful  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society,  they  will  be  ready  to  see  it  extended; 
if  hurtful,  they  will  insist  on  it  stopping  where  it  is. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  abstract  right 
as  of  practical  results.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  if 
it  tends  to  the  better  life  of  women,  it  will  bless 
all  and  should  be  adopted.  If  it  injures  her,  it  will 
injure  society  and  should  not   be  extended. 

It  may  be  said  that  those  States  will  hardly  fur- 
nish a  fully  satisfactory  test  of  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  woman's  suffrage.  In  Wyoming  and  Idaho  the 
population  is  scarce,  widely  distributed  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  free  from  those  ignorant  and  lawless 
elements  which  make  the  ballot-box  a  menace  to 
social  order  and  good  government.  It  may  well  be 
urged  that  in  those  States  woman's  suffrage  will 
neither  hurt  nor  help  much.  In  Utah  the  peculiar 
views  of  Mormonism  in  respect  to  woman  tend  to 
prevent  reliance  upon  alleged  results,  beneficial  or 
hurtful. 

A   Trial   in   Colorado. 

Colorado  comes  nearer  than  any  other  toward 
affording  the  desired  opportunity.  It  has  quite  a 
population,  with  two  or  three  large  cities,  and  the 
influence  of  woman's  suffrage  on  the  political  and 
social  life  has  more  show  of  a  fair  test. 

Occasional  articles  from  correspondents,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  there,  express  very 
contradictory  opinions,  some  saying  that  it  has 
elevated  woman's  ideas  of  life  and  improved  social 
and  political  conditions,  others  that  it  has  simply 
doubled  the  vote  without  changing  the  character  of 
either  her  or  his  life,  or  the  life  of  society. 

Inquiry  in  the  following  directions  might  be  val- 
uable, for,  according  to  our  thoughts  of  woman,  her 
suffrage  should  be  accompanied  by  increasing  tem- 
perance and  purity,  honesty  and  character.  Do  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Of- 
fice show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  liquor 
licenses  more  or  less  rapidly  than  in  population! 
Do  other  records  disclose  that  the  social  evil  is 
growing  or  disappearing!     Are  elections  conducted 
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more  purely  and  honestly?  Is  there  less  or  more 
corruption  of  the  ballet  box? 

In  these  directions  some  satisfactory  evidence 
may  be  disclosed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  character  of  the  office- 
holders, the  accepted  standards  of  life,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  uncertainty.  And  still,  if  woman's  suf- 
frage be  of  benefit,  it  will  show  itself,  not  imme- 
diately perhaps,  but  after  some  lapse  of  time,  in 
an  improvement  of  the  general  character  and  life. 
And  if  it  shall  appear  that  that  character  has  im- 
proved more  rapidly  than  in  States  without  such 
suffrage,  not  unreasonable  will  be  the  contention 
that  woman's  suffrage  is  beneficial  to  society.  And 
when  once  that  is  established,  there  will  be  general 
assent  to  its  extension. 

All  remember  the  old  arguments  on  the  question 
of  right.  Some  said  that  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
■  erned  is  an  absolute,  political  truth  of  a  republic, 
and  that  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  society. 
Others,  while  conceding  the  doctrine  of  consent, 
contended  that  the  family  is  the  unit,  and  that  the 
husband  as  the  head  of  the  family,  properly  rep- 
resents it  in  political  as  in  business  life.  To  this 
the  reply  was  that  making  the  family  the  unit  and 
the  husband  the  representative  of  the  family  gives 
to  the  bachelor  and  childless  widower  a  double  rep- 
resentation, and  denies  to  the  widow  and  unmarried 
woman  any  representation. 

The  Business  Woman. 

All  know  that  during  the  last  half  century  wom- 
an has  entered  into  the  business  life  of  the  worli 
as  never  before.  Up  to  that  time  she  was  seen 
only  in  the  family,  the  school-house  and  the  church. 
Today  she  has  entered  into  all  the  walks  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  life.  We  see  her  in  the  fac- 
tory, store  and  office;  we  meet  her  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  business,  and  nothing  in  her  presence 
there  seems  unnatural.  And  though  in  this  I  am 
antagonizing  the  views  of  many  I  do  not  think 
that  her  presence  in  business  and  professional  life 
has  dewomanized  her.  While  the  newspapers  parade 
every  instance  of  scandal,  those  scandals  are  as 
numerous,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  social  as  in  the 
business  life  of  women,  and  are  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  more  luxurious  style  of  living  and  the  mani- 
fest departure  from  the  simple  ways  of  our  colonial 
and  early  national  life.  Of  course,  all  thoughtful 
persons  will  agree  that  if  her  entrance  into  business, 
professional  or  political  life  is  to  take  from  her 
that  delicacy  and  refinement,  those  gentle  qualities 
which  make  her  presence  in  the  home  so  desirable, 
it  were  well  if  she  remained  at  home. 

But  suppose  she  does  not  hurt  herself  by  accept- 
ing the  suffrage  and  entering  into  political  life. 
Will  she  help  society  or  politics?  If  it  means 
nothing,  if  it  adds  nothing  to  the  betterment,  it  is 
worthless  to  make  a  change.  But  they  who  advo- 
cate her  presence  do  so  because  they  believe  that 
it  will  check  much  of  the  wrong  and  corruption 
which  exist  in  political  life. 

After  allowing  for  all  exaggerated  reports  no  one 
can  doubt  that  at  the  present  day  office  is  largely 
held  not  as  a  public  trust,  but  for  private  gain. 
Peculation  is  far  too  common  in  both  private  and 
official  life;  grafting  is  a  frequent  sin.  Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  dangers 
facing  this  republic.  In  the  long  list  of  wrong- 
doers how  seldom  appears  the  name  of  a  woman! 
Nay,  more;  how  seldom  is  she  found  among  their  as- 
sistants! It  would  seem  as  though  they  were  afraid 
to  trust  her,  and  preferred  to  rely  upon  masculine 
aid.  The  exceptions  only  make  more  clear  and  em- 
phatic the  general  truth. 

Does  not  this  indicate  either  more  honesty  or  a 


keener  sense  of  responsibility,  or  both?  It  may  be 
going  too  far  to  insist  that  official  corruption  will 
cease  only  when  woman  holds,  or  shares  in  the 
holding  of  office;  but  will  not  her  presence  there 
tend  to  check  and  diminish  it?  A  would-be  wrong- 
doer will  hesitate  to  invite  her  into  any  conspiracy, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "lone 
robber"  seldom  apears  in  official  stealing.  He  will 
shrink,  from  seeking  her  assistance.  Her  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  will  "hedge  her  about"  with 
safety. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  she  was  not  sufficiently 
educated,  was  too  unfamiliar  with  political  affairs 
to  wisely  exercise  the  franchise.  Considering  the 
qualifications  of  many  voters  the  argument  never 
was  very  strong.  Today,  when  co-educational  in- 
stitutions prevail  in  most  States  and  the  fullest 
educational  privileges  are  open  to  and  enjoyed  byj 
many  of  the  sex,  the  argument  has  lost  all  force 
No  one  questions  the  value  of  these  advantages  tfl 
woman  and  through  her  to  society.  Every  intel^ 
ligent  man  desires  intelligent  companionship  and  re 
joices  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  wife's  intellectua 
accomplishments.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  thd 
education  of  woman  is  driving  man  from  the  homq 
to  the  club,  that  place  in  which  according  to  thd 
latest  definition,  the  women  cease  from  troublinfl 
and  the  wicked  are  at  rest. 

Another  argument  was  that  the  administratioii 
of  government  is  bottomed  upon  force.  The  pol 
liceman  and  the  soldier  are  essential  to  orderljf 
life.  Neither  of  those  positions  will  the  woman 
ever  fill.  We  cannot  think  of  her  as  either,  and  ii 
she  is  not  to  take  part  in  the  force  which  makes  so 
ciety  possible  and  gives  peace,  why  should  she  tak«| 
active  part  in  the  government? 

But  is  it  true  that  force  is  the  real  basis  of  so 
cial  order?  Among  barbarous  people  prowess  uul 
doubtedly  controls,  while  as  civilization  ad 
vances  right  becomes  more  powerful.  The  "bid 
stick"  is  not  the  best  evidence  of  good  society  oi 
strength  of  government.  There  was  ' '  order  in 
Warsaw."  The  decalogue  may  be  the  bright  flowe^ 
of  righteousness,  but  the  golden  rale  is  the  rip 
fruit. 

Has  Administrative  Capacity. 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  argument  that  she  lack 
executive  capacity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted 
to  manage  governmental  affairs;  and,  as  officd 
holding  will  follow  suffrage  we  must  take  into 
account  the  probabilities  of  her  success  in  political 
office. 

Is  it  true  that  she  lacks  executive  capacity?  What 
does  that  consist  of?  Who  have  been  the  great 
executives  of  the  world?  Men  of  physical  strength, 
who  by  it  compelled  obedience  to  their  command? 
Take  our  President.  He  is  the  chief  executive  of 
the  nation,  but  does  he  lift  a  forcible  hand  to  him- 
self execute  the  laws?  Is  not  his  success  owing 
to  the  judicious  selection  of  officials,  his  wise  judg- 
ment of  affairs  and  the  policies  which  shall  be  pur- 
sued, together  with  his  steadfast  adherence  to  those 
policies? 

And  has  woman  any  less  capacity  in  these  direc- 
tions? Do  we  not  know  that  she,  far  more  than  our 
sex,  has  what  is  sometimes  called  an  instinct,  which 
teaches  her  to  shun  the  bad?  Is  she  more  likely, 
while  occupying  political  office,  to  choose  her  assoc- 
iates, those  who  are  to  do  the  active  forcible  work 
of  carrying  the  laws  into  effect,  from  among  the 
bad?  Will  not  her  innate  sense  of  purity  be  such 
as  will  enable  her  more  wisely  to  select  good  men  for 
those  places?  And  as  to  judgment  on  matters  of 
policy,  has  she  not  the  keen  sense  of  justice  and  love 
of  peace  and  righteousness  which  will  prompt  her  to 
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[pursue   lines   of   action   calculated   to   secure   these 
fends? 

We  are  told  that  during  our  late  civil  war,  when 
J  Lord  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  pre- 
[pared  a  paper  for  Queen  Victoria's  signature,  she 
tasked  if  the  signing  of  that  paper  would  not  bring 
war  with   the   United   States,   and   upon   his   reply- 
that   possibly  or  probably  it   would,   she   said,  "I 
will  not   sign  it."     Was  not  judgment  wisely  and 
justly  exercised  by  her  in  that  emergency?    In  the 
great  movement  now  pending  throughout  the  world 
to  put  a  stop  to  war,  and  to  secure  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  judicial  tribunals,  who 
doubts    where    she    will    stand?      What    woman    is 
there  who  loves  the  horrid  butchery  of  battle? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  claim  that 
every  woman  has  executive  capacity.  Neither 
has  every  man.  But  the  world  furnishes  many 
instances  of  direct  and  active  control  over  affairs 
by  women  with  marvellous  capacity  and  success. 
Take  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  She  was  a 
real  ruler,  not  a  mere  figurehead.  What  sover- 
eign in  Europe  in  her  day  had  more  executive 
capacity?  So,  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China  is 
and  has  been  for  a  score  of  years  the  actual 
executive  force  in  that  great  empire.  Does  any- 
body doubt  her  capacity?  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  could  not  easily  be  dupli- 
cated among  women.  But  the  like  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt.  The  fact 
is,  that  belonging  to  each  sex  are  individuals  of 
great  force  of  character;  and  in  practical  politics, 
if  woman's  suffrage  becomes  general,  selection  will 
be  of  the  executive  woman,  as  today  of  the  execu- 
tive man  for  executive  office. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  that  by  experience 
in  London  and  elsewhere  the  most  efficient  man- 
agers of  the  large  tenements  built  by  the  philan- 
thropists or  the  better  housing  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  women.  They  collect  the  rents  more  promptly, 
keep  the  buildings  free  from  the  vicious  and  un- 
worthy and  see  that  no  injury  is  done  through  mis- 
conduct or  carelessness  of  the  tenant. 

"He  that  is  faithful  in  few  things  shall  be  made 
ruler  of  many  things."  Equally  true  is  it  that 
she  who  most  efficiently  manages  a  large  tene- 
ment or  block  of  tenements  manifests  capacity 
for  effective  and  successful  management  of  the 
greater  affairs  of  a  municipality. 


Executive  of  the  Home. 

A  more  simple,  but  perhaps  an  equally  satisfactory 
illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  households  of 
many  of  us.  Our  sex  may  do  the  outdoor  work,  may 
earn  the  income,  but  do  we  not  all  know  that  the 
wife  is  the  one  who  is  the  executive  in  the  home, 
and  whose  success  in  administering  its  affairs  makes 
that  home  our  dearest  place  of  resort? 

If  any  man  thinks  the  management  of  a  house- 
hold with  several  children  an  easy  job,  a  work  re- 
quiring no  executive  capacity,  let  him  try  it.  He 
will  soon  find,  if  nothing  else,  how  easily  his  tongue 
can  shatter  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

While  in  this  country,  it  is  true,  we  have  had  no 
conspicious  illustrations  of  the  higher  municipal  or 
State  office  holding  by  woman,  yet  she  has  often 
been  elected  to  and  filled  the  place  or  superintend- 
ent of  instruction  in  both  city  and  State.  And  of 
my  own  experience  in  Kansas  I  know  that  she  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  those  offices,  superintend- 
ing all  school  affairs  with  marked  success. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  successful  in  one  branch 
of  municipal  affairs,  to-wit,  the  educational,  she 
will  fail  when  she  is  placed  in  charge  of  other 
branches?  One  illustration  comes  readily  to  mind: 
Miss  Jane  Addams  is  known  all  over  the  land  for 
the  wonderful  work  she  has  been  doing  in  the  Hull 
House,  in  Chicago.  Her  aptitude  for  executive 
control  has  been  well  tested.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  she  would  fail  as  Mayor  of  that  city?  How 
many,  without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  pres- 
ent or  the  past  Mayors  of  Chicago,  would  rejoice 
to  see  her  tested  in  that  office,  believing  that,  for 
vigor  of  control,  purity  of  administration  and  wise 
judgment  in  all  municipal  affairs,  she  would  have 
no  superior,  and  perhaps  no  equal  in  the  history  of 
that  great  commercial  metropolis?  And  yet,  she 
is  only  a  woman. 

After  all,  we  must  be  content  to  watch  the  result 
in  those  States  where  woman's  suffrage  is  being 
tried.  If  there  it  proves  a  success,  if  it  does  not 
injure  her  and  does  help  society,  we  shall  all  delight 
in  seeing  it  extended  throughout  the  Union. 

Surely,  to  the  women  of  those  States  there  has 
come  the  golden  hour  of  a  great  opportunity. 


New  Ticket  Holder. 

A  woman  dashed  into  the  Twenty-third  street  sub- 
way station  the  other  day,  hot  and  hurried,  and  ran 
to  board  a  waiting  train.  At  the  ticket  chopper  she 
missed  her  ticket,  looked  into  her  purse,  shook  out 
her  newspapers,  examined  her  parcels  and  grew  des- 
perate as  the  train  moved  out. 

"  It 's  in  your  mouth,  madam, ' '  said  the  ticket 
man,  finally. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  it;  then,  if  you  saw  it 
there?     I  missed  my  train!"  snapped  the  woman. 

"It  ain't  for  the  likes  o'  me,  ma'am,"  said 
the  man  politely,  "to  be  taking  tickets  out  of  a 
lady's  mouth." — New  York  Sun. 
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INCREASED  COST  OP  LIVING  BEGINS 
TO  TOUCH  THE  METHODS  OF 
HOUSEKEEPING,  THE  DRESS  OP 
THE  BABIES,  AND  THE  HANDLING 
OF  SERVANTS.— IMPROVEMENT  IN 
CHII;D  BIRTH  AS  AN  OFFSET  TO 
RACE     SUICIDE.  —  BURBANK    ON 


— Adapted  from  the   Chicago  Tribune. 

The  reformation  spirit  which  has  been  at 
work  so  long  in  the  political  and  business 
field  is  only  beginning  to  reach  the  domestic. 
It  has  been  in  evidence  in  the  spread  of 
the  phrase  "the  level  of  expense,"  and  now 
it  is  to  be  seen,  to  some  degree,  in  the  great 
popular  currency  given  to  an  indirect  sug- 
gestion by  Mr.  Burbank  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  child-culture;  in  the  development  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  clothing  of  the  offspring  even 
of  the  very  rich ;  in  the  formation  of  a  house- 
hold alliance  by  the  women  of  Connecticut; 
in  the  study  of  methods  of  the  frugal  house- 
wives of  Europe ;  and  in  many  other  changes 
of  more  or  less  scope  in  domestic  economy. 


CHILD    CULTURE,    SAYS   BUBBANK 


Great   Plant    Specialist    Quoted   on   Applying   His 
Methods   to   Youth. 

A  minister  in  St.  Louis  is  responsible  for 
an  almost  sensational  amount  of  attention  to 
the  subject  of  child-culture.  "What  with 
special  courts  for  youth,  with  summer  farms, 
with  University  settlements,  with  boys' 
clubs,  etc.,  the  attempt  to  train  by  means  of 
modification  of  environment  has  been  in  in- 
creasing vogue  for  some  years.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  suggestion  apparently  is  but  the  log- 
ical fruition  of  this  line  of  experimenta- 
tion: 

St.  Ijouis. — Luther  Burbank,  the  famous  Cali- 
fornia horticulturist,  declares  that  the  great  object 


CHILD  CULTURE. 


and  aim  of  his  life  is  to  apply  to  the  training  of 
children  those  scientific  ideas  which  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  working  transformation  in 
plant  life. 

The' Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Lee,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  returned  yesterday 
from  a  trip  to  Santa  Bosa,  Gal.,  whither  he  went 
for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Burbank.  He  said 
to  Mr.  Burbank  that  he  had  referred  to  his  work 
in  an  address  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  introduce  into  the 
method  of  rearing  children  some  of  the  scientific 
ideas  that  he  was  applying  every  day  to  the  im- 
provement of  plants.  br.  Lee  says  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bank replied:  "That  is  the  great  object  and  aim 
of  my  life. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Burbank  declared  that  plants, 
weeds  and  trees  were  responsive  to  a  few  influen- 
ces in  their  environment,  but  that  children  were 
infinitely  more  responsive,  and  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  spiritual  elements  in  the  environing  con- 
ditions of  children  had  been  the  fatal  lack  in  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Dr.  Lee  asked  Mr.  Burbank  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Thomas  J.  Barnardo,  of  London, 
who  has  educated  some  60,000  waif  children  in  the 
ninety-three  homes  which  he  has  founded  in  various 
parts  of  England,  with  the  result  that  only  two 
per  cent  of  them  have  turned  out  bad.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank replied  that  he  had  studied  Barnardo 's  meth- 
ods of  rearing  children  and  that  the  latter  was 
doing  in  the  realm  of  human  life  what  he  (Burbank) 
was  doing  in  the  realm  of  plant  life. 

"Barnardo,"  he  continued,  "has  demonstrated 
that  infinitely  more  can  be  done  with  children 
than  with  weeds  and  plants.  Whenever  human 
beings  recognize  these  realities  in  the  realms  of 
human  life  and  begin  to  apply  scientific  principles 
to  the  training  of  children  then  humanity  will 
enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  existence. ' ' 

Mr  Burbank  said  that  in  his  opinion  every  per- 
son should  be  physically  perfect,  and  could  be  if 
the  same  attention  were  paid  to  his  or  her  training 
that  he  is  giving  to  weeds.  He  declared  that, 
just  as  he  had  wrought  seeming  miracles  with 
plants  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  those 
elements  of  their  environment  to  which  they  rapidly 
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responded,  those  who  have  the  eare  of  children 
should  seek  to  do  for  them  and  to  train  them  by 
bringing  their  natures  into  relation  with  all  the 
elements  of  their  environment  to  which  they  are 
potentially  responsive. — N.  Y.  World. 


HAS    NEW    EACH    THEORY 


Vassar  Professor  Says  Better,  Not  More,  Babies 
Is  the  Country's  Need. 
An  interesting  sentiment  in  partial  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  in  regard 
to  child  birth,  has  been  presented  recently. 
It  was  outlined  in  the  press  as  follows: 

Portland,  Maine. — President  Boosevelt's  race 
suicide  theory  was  discussed  recently  by  Herbert 
E.  Mills,  professor  of  economics  at  Vassar  College,- 
in  a  speech  on  "The  Education  of  Women"  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  which 
he  said  that  what  was  needed  was  not  more  but 
better  children.  Professor  Mills  also  attacked 
the  theory  that  college  women  are  opposed  to  mar- 
riage, asserting  that  as  great  a  percentage  of  the 
graduates  of  women's  colleges  were  married  as 
of  non-college  women  of  the  same  social  classes. 

In  replying  to  the  assertion  that  college  women 
are  opposed  to  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. Professor  Mills  said: 

College  women  marry  in  the  same  proportion 
and  have  the  same  number  of  children  per  marriage 
as  non-college-educated  women  of  the  same  social 
class.  Even  could  it  be  proved  that  there  is  a 
smaller  birth  rate  among  the  highly  educated  than 
among  the  uneducated  of  their  class,  it  is  still 
possible  to  maintain  that  this  higher  education,  by 
securing  for  the  children  of  its  possessors  a  lower 
death  rate,  would  compensate  for  a  lower  birth 
rate.  Our  wisest  social  policy  is  not  to  reduce  our 
mothers  to  the  level  which  may  unthinkingly  pro- 
duce many  children,  but  rather  to  raise  all  our 
population  to  the  level  that  produces  better,  even 
though  somewhat  fewer,  children. — Chicago  Record 
-Herald. 


WOMEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  ALLIANCE. 


Odd  Name  and  Purposes  of  a  Becent  Maine 
Incorporation. 
The  vexed  and  seemingly  insolvable  serv- 
ant problem  has  been  approached  in  a  new 
manner  in  the  always  resourceful  New  Eng- 
land.   It  is  described  as  follows: 

Bangor. — Among  the  hundreds  of  corporations 
whose  certificates  are  filed  at  the  oflice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Augusta  in  the  course  of  a  year 
are  many  which  are  organized  for  peculiar  purposes, 
but  one  of  the  oldest  is  that  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Household  Alliance,  the  certificate  of  which 
was  filed  on  July  21.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation 
are  to  ally,  through  practical  co-operation,  all  feas- 
ible means  of  promoting  the  higher  life  of  the 
household,  as  follows: 

First,  by  affording  a  medium  through  which 
housekeepers  may  obtain  competent  servants,  and 
by  securing  good  positions  to  good  help. 

Second,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  raising  the  standard  of 
domestic   service   and   home  life. 

Third,  to  foster  the  interests  of  all  who  employ 


women  in  occupations  other  than  domestic  service, 
as  well  as  assisting  girls  and  young  women  to 
qualify  themselves  for  such  positions. 

Fourth,  to  advance  the  interests  of  pure  foods, 
right  living,  economical  buying,  rational  cookery, 
the  marketing  of  products  made  by  women  in  the 
home,  the  advancement  of  rational  education,  etc. 

The  capital  =i1ock  of  the  cmpiration  is  placed  at 
$100,00J,  of  which  nothing  i-j  paid  in.  The  par 
value   of   a   share   is   $100. — New  York   Sun. 


THRIFTY  PARISIAN  WIFE. 


k> 


How    She   Manages   Her   Household   Expenses   and 
Always  Looks  Well. 

Necessity  for  the  close  economies  of 
Europe  have  hardly  come  to  the  average 
American  housewife,  but  the  constant  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  threatens  to  bring 
it  to  pass.  In  that  event  the  following  sug- 
gestions of  the  cleverness  of  the  French  wo- 
man become  interesting: 

Paris,  like  London,  has  her  foolish  virgins  and 
wives,  who  try  to  look  as  if  their  husbands  had 
ten  thousand  a  year  when  they  just  have  ton  hun- 
dred. But  there  are  certainly  fewer  such  in  Paris 
than  in  London. 
If  you  go  into  the  liveliest  sets,  where  the  ladies 
of  a  summer  day  are  vaporous  apparitions  of  lace 
and  tulle,  for  which  you  suppose  that  heaven  only 
knows  how  monsieur  can  pay  the  dressmaker's  bill, 
you  will  find,  writes  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
liondon  Transcript,  that  they  had  these  dr>jms  of 
soft  stuflfs  made  up  at  home  by  a  seamstress,  at 
tenpence,  or  one  franc  an  hour,  on  a  model  bought 
from  a  big  firm — probably  the  only  dress  obtained 
from  the  firm  this  summer.  The  Paris  costumier 
thrives  on  foreign  custom.  Parisian  ladies  have  one 
gown  from  him  per  season,  and  have  the  others 
copied  from  it  at  home.  So  much  for  the  thrift- 
less wives  of  Paris!  For  the  others — that  is,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred,  the  term  'thrifty  wife"  is 
pleonastic.      Every   wife  is  thrifty. 

Thriftlessness  is  highly  improper — like  bmokiug 
cigarettes  in  a  cafe,  to  give  an  example.  It  may 
be  becoming  in  a  man,  when  his  wife  is  not  looking, 
to  throw  the  shilling,  or  better,  the  sixpences,  about. 
But  no  French  woman  who  respects  herself  will 
do  it.  She  leaves  that  to  the  ladies  who  do  not 
respect  themselves.  For  that  matter,  the  latter 
generally  are  thriftless  only  for  the  gallery,  be- 
cause they  must  seem  to  sneer  at  filthy  lucre.  At 
home,  in  private,  they  are  natural,  indulgy  the  in- 
born passion  of  thrift,  and  save  up  yesterday's 
roast  to  make  a  hash  for  lunch  today. 

A  thriftless  wife  in  France  would  be  looked  upon 
as  dangerously  eccentric  or  probably  mad.  A  wife 
is  "by  definition"  thrifty,  in  the  Frenchman's 
view.  The  poorer  the  husband,  the  thriftier  the 
wife.  No  people  spend  more  money  than  some 
Parisians,  but  even  they  do  not  spend  it  wildly. 
The  smartest  woman  in  Parisian  society  has  her 
dresses  carefully  mended,  when-  necessary,  by  a 
maid,  and  laughs  at  actresses  who  refuse  to  wear 
a  dress  twice.  In  the  bourgeoisie  thriftiness  and 
propriety  are  the  cardinal  virtues. 

In  the  professional  classes  life  is  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  miracles  in  making  sixpence  go  as  far 
as  a  shilling.  The  ouvriers,  on  their  part,  and 
their  wives,  succeed  by  economical  and  sensible 
management  in  living  about  twice  as  well  as  Eag- 
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lish  workmen  and  workwomen,  who  often,  at  all 
events  in  all  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  draw  about 
a  third  more  wages. 

It  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  the  thriftless  wife  to  set  down  the  thrifty 
French  woman  as  a  frump  and  a  dowdy  hausfrau 
with  her  mind  in  her  pots  and  pans.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  rule  suffering  not  a  single  excep- 
tion that  the  French  woman's  first  care  in  life 
is  her  own  appearance.  Every  one  in  the  country 
recognizes  that,  and  acknowledges  it  to  be  right 
and  proper,  monsieur  first  of  all.  Dinner  comes 
next — but  it  does  come  next.  The  French  woman's 
ingenuity  is  therefore  concentrated  on  these  two 
ends  of  existence — to  look  well  and  to  eat  well. 
The  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Needless  to  say,  the  preliminary  step  of  securing 
the  purse  strings  has  been  taken,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  week  after  marriage.  Not  one  French- 
man out  of  one  million  resists.  Among  the  wealthy, 
monsieur  has  his  allowance.  Among  the  fairly  well 
off,  he  keeps  back  cash  for  three  evenings  a  week 
at  the  cafe  for  the  restaurant  dinner  and  theater 
outing  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  for  his  tailor. 
Among  the  working  classes,  he  endeavors,  not  al- 
ways successfully,  to  withhold  five  francs  on  Satur- 
day evenings. 

But  in  all  classes,  without  exception,  he  hands 
the  bulk  of  the  household  money  over  to  the  "mis- 
sus "  or  to  Madame  la  Marquise.  He  would  not 
dream  of  attempting  to  do  otherwise,  nor  would 
a  single  French  woman  stand  his  attempting  it  for 
one  hour.  For  that  matter,  she  generally  has  a 
will  of  her  own,  be  she  ouvriere  or  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  gre'at  lady.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
the  finances  of  France  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
women  of  France. 

They  are  worthy  of  the  trust.  They  devote  their 
acute  brains,  unimaginative,  if  you  will,  put  pos- 
sessing sheer  genius  for  the  practical  life,  to  the 
two  ends  of  existence  already  spoken  of.  They  will 
spend  hours  of  time  and  incalculable  energy  and 
intelligence  on  looking  well.  Nor  is  it  merely  looking 
well,  but  being  really  well  dressed.  A  French 
woman  will  rather  stay  in  bed  than  go  out  with  an 
undarned  hole  in  a  garment,  however  impossible 
it  may  be  for  the  outer  world  ever  to  see  the 
blemish. 

It  would  be  there,  and  she  must  feel,  as  well  as 
seem,  perfectly  dressed.  If  the  great  lady  goes 
over  all  her  toilette  minutely,  the  little  bourgeoise 
who  has  to  manage  with  a  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren on  £200  a  year  does  just  the  same,  and  the 
Parisian  workwoman  as  much  as  she.  The  merest 
midinette  is  a  paragon  of  neatness,  and  it  is  her 
pride  that  were  she  ever  to  be  run  over,  of  which 
there  are  always  many  chances  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  taken  to  a  hospital  to  have  a  broken  leg 
set,  not  an  undarned  hole  would  be  found  in  petti- 
coat or  stocking. 

Holes  having  been  darned,  the  spring  dress  fresh- 
ened up  into  a  summer  one  by  some  mysterious 
transformations  in  harmony  with  fashion,  and  ma- 
dame  being  finally  satisfied  that  she  looks  well, 
then,  but  then  only,  comes  monsieur's  dinner.  He 
would  never  dream  of  asking  for  it,  of  course, 
while  she  is  occupied  with  the  maid — if  they  have 
one — or  with  her  own  needle  and  thread  in  humbler 
households.  But  the  secret  of  monsieur's  dinner, 
of  course,  is  that  it  is  madame's  also — that  is  to 
say,  that  she  enjoys  it  just  as  much  as  he. 

Every  single  article  of  food,  except  fruit  and 
vegetables,  being  much  dearer  in  Paris  than  in 
London  for  various  complicated  economic  reasons, 
the  dinner  in  question  must  always  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  arcana  of  cookery. 
But  the  facts  are  there.     Some  facts  are  conspicu- 


ous by  their  absence,  such  as  cold  meat.  It  is 
true  that  Paris  meat  is  usually  uneatably  cold,  as 
it  must  be  done  up;  but  how  it  is  done  up! 

Observe  how  the  thrifty  French  lady  has  a 
luncheon  served  of  a  juicy  omelette,  unknown 
in  England,  where  the  thing  called  omelette 
is  springy,  thick  and  dry— four  ounces  of  mutton 
hashed  in  some  secret  way  which  makes  you  eat 
it,  a  liliputian  cotelette  per  person,  with  soufSe 
potatoes— 'the  cookery  of  which  is  apparently  ele- 
mentary if  not  instinctive,  with  French  women, 
while  we  must  go  to  first-class  hotel  chefs  to  get 
them — a  cake  from  the  pastry  cook's  round  the 
corner  to  follow,  then  Camembert  just  ripe  to  a 
turn,  and  strawberries — but  these  must  not  be 
boasted  about,  for  they  are  always  better  in  Lon- 
don, whither,  of  course,  the  best  are  sent  from 
Brittany.  To  cap  it  all  comes  the  coffee,  generally 
undrinkable  in  Paris  cafes,  always  undrinkable  in 
London  cafes,  usually  perfect  in  Paris  houses  where 
the  thrifty  wife  has  looked  after  it. — New  York 
Sun. 


BABIES    IN    FRILLS    AND    LACES 


Expensive   Simplicity  Has  Now  Become  the   Cor- 
rect Thing. 

The  day  of  the  overdressed  baby  has  gone  by, 
so  far  as  fashion  is  concerned;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  less  money  is  spent  upon  a  baby's  clothes 
now  than  formerly.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
average  of  prices  is  higher,  and  if  one  need  not 
consider  cost,  one  can  spend  an  extravagant  amount 
of  money  upon  the  expensive  simplicity,  that  is 
now  the  correct  thing  in  the  baby's  province. 

One  need  not  have  much  trimming  upon  the 
baby's  dress,  but  what  little  one  does  use,  must 
be  fine  in  quality  and  applied  or  executed  by  hand. 
A  little  dress  of  white  lingerie  stuff,  with  a  tiny 
yoke  of  small  hand-run  tucks  and  no  trimming  save 
frills  or  real  or  good  imitation  Valenciennes  set 
upon  throat  and  wrist  of  the  dress  by  hand,  and 
with  a  line  of  narrow,  dainty  beading  to  join  lace 
and  materials,  is  far  more  fashionable  than  the 
most  elaborate  of  lace-loaded  dresses  made  by  ma- 
chine, and  a  little  fancy  stitching,  such  as  herring- 
bone, catstitch,  or  hemstitch  will  aaa  more  to  the 
smartness  of  a  little  dress  or  wrapper  or  sack  than 
many  yards  of  insertion  and  edging  carelessly  ap- 
plied. 

Showiness  has  little  to  do  with  a  correct  layette 
now,  but  there  are  certain  adjectives  which  one 
must  needs  overwork  in  any  discussion  of  baby 
outfits.  Fine,  dainty,  exquisite,  soft,  simple — those 
are  the  baby  clothes  adjectives,  and  those  are  the 
characteristics  which  every  woman  of  good  taste 
today  tries  to  embody  in  her  baby's  outfit,  whether 
it  be  costly  or  inexpensive. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  expensive  and  fashion- 
able baby  dresses  are  those  embroidered  by  hand, 
and  with  a  very  little  fine  Valenciennes  as  further 
trimming.  Beading  of  the  fine  babyish  kind,  and 
veining  one  takes  for  granted  in  every  baby  dress, 
and  the  finest  of  hand  tucks  are  seldom  altogether 
lacking. 

Here  are  sketches  of  several  of  these  little  hand- 
embroidered  dresses,  representing  the  height  of 
modish  elegance,  but  there  are  scores  of  models 
of  the  same  class,  and  for  the  baby  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  dresses  are  often  em- 
broidered to  order  following  the  individual  tastes 
and  whims  of  the  mother. 

The  very  fine  floral  designs  in  trailing  vines  or 
small  sprays  or  sprigs  are  the  babyish  things,  such 
embroidery  as  is  found  upon  the  finest  of  French 
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FOILED! 

[a  Kansas  City  Judge  Says  a  Wife  Has  a  Eight  to    Extract    Money    from    Her    Husband's    Pockets 

While  He  Sleeps. 


'Well,   'Turn   About   Is   Fair   Play,'     I'll   See   If 
There's  Part  of  that   Ten  Left." 


"Gee!   It's  a  Deep  Pocket!" 


"I  Guess  I  Missed  It." 


"Here  It  Is." 


Foiled  Again!?' 


'Why,  John!  I  Thought  You  Were  a  Burglar,  And 
I  Was  S«  Glad  I  Had  Spent  All  My  Money  1" 
— Chicago  Eeoord-Herald. 
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kerchiefs.  No  bold  or  striking  designs  or  stitches 
are  in  order. 

Sometimes  the  edges  of  collars,  cuffs,  fronts  and 
bottom  frills  are  scalloped  and  buttonholed,  but  this 
idea  is  developed  more  often  in  coats  than  in 
dresses.  A  white  crepe  model  illustrated  among  the 
cuts  exhibits  very  well  the  possibilities  in  this 
scheme,  and  another  charming  suggestion  to  be 
noted  in  the  same  model  is  the  insertion  of  short 
strips  of  Valenciennes  down  the  fronts,  with  tiny 
sprays  embroidered  to  look  as  though  slipped  into 
the  lace  bars  and  held  by  them.  This  front  trim- 
ming will  work  into  a  dress  of  lawn,  batiste  or 
nainsook  charmingly  and  is  not  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Small  embroidered  sprigs  set  at  short  intervals 
down  each  side  of  the  front  and  perhaps  continuing 
around  the  bottom  above  a  ruffle  or  hem  are  greatly 
liked,  and  shallow  embroidered  yokes  set  on  with 
veining  or  beading  finished  at  the  throat  with 
veining  or  beading  and  a  lace  frill  are  much  used 
upon  simpler  dresses  not  so  prohibitive  in  price 
as  those  more  lavishly  embroidered. 

Embroidered  kerchiefs  are  often  used  by  the 
clever  woman  for  yokes  or  collars  of  baby  frocks, 
a  kerchief  with  fairly  effective  corner  embroidery 
being  less  expensive  than  similar  embroidery  to 
order.  Even  some  of  the  machine-embroidered  ker- 
chiefs are  fine  enough  and  pretty  enough  now  to 
be  pressed  into  service  for  baby's  less  pretentious 
dresses,  though  as  a  rule  tucking,  herringboning 
and  inset  Valenciennes  are  better  trimmings  than 
embroidery  unless  the  latter  is  of  the  finest  and 
daintiest  kind. — New  York  Sun. 


HIGH    AET    OF    DISH-WASHING 


Points    That    Make    for    Cleanliness    of    Food    and 
Table. 

I     While  the  object  of  dishwashing  is  the  same,  of 
methods    there   are    many,   as    each    housekeeper   is 


sure  to  consider  some  portion  of  the  process  of  vital 
importance.  One  woman  will  exhaust  all  her  am- 
bition on  a  clean  dishcloth,  another  upon  a  large 
amount  of  dishwater,  with  a  small  amount  of  rins- 
ing water.  Some  use  hot  water  and  no  soap,  be- 
lieving soap  not  sufficiently  clean  for  dishwashing. 
Others  wipe  dishes  immediately  from  the  rinsing 
water,  while  others  give  dishes  a  chance  to  wipe 
themselves  by  draining.  Every  good  housekeeper  ig 
liable  to  have  a  bad  habit  point  along  with  many 
good  points  on  the  dishwashing  subject. 

To    consider    dish    washing    with    a    little    know- 
ledge of  the  constituents  of  food  would  prevent  the 
use  of  boiling  or  even  hot  water  in  removing  food 
from  dishes,  as  nearly  all  food  as  prepared  for  the 
table  contains  albumen  or  starch,  alone  or  together, 
combined  by  cookery  and  serving;  and  every  cook 
knows  what  happens  when  heat  is  applied  to  milk, 
eggs    and    flour.      Boiling    water    causes    particles  i 
of   food   to   adhere  to   silver  and   crockery,  and  in  1 
time  will   cause  even   the   best  quality  of  earthen- 
ware to  check,  as  nothing  short  of  china  is  equal  [ 
to  great  heat.     As  soap  can  be  removed  from  woven  ] 
material  and  from  the  flesh,  from  towels  and  from  ] 
the  hands — although  both  will  absorb,  it  stands  to  j 
reason  that  soapsuds  can  be  rinsed  from  silver  and  ] 
crockery.     Soap  is  modified  alkali,  alkali  with  suffi- 
cient fat  to  hold  the  alkali  in  a  safe  and  convenient  ] 
form  for  use.     Hot  water  dissolves  grease,  holds  it  | 
out   of   sight,   but   in   no   way   destroys   or   changes 
its  nature.    It  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  good  house- 
keepers recognize  the  necessity  of  clean  dishcloths  j 
and    wiping    towels,    and    plenty    of    washing    and 
rinsing  water,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  otherwise 
neat  and  thoughtful,  are  slack  in  the  care  of  the 
tea  and  the  coffee  pot,  letting  the  contents  stand 
therein  between   meals.     Tea  will  cover  the   inside 
of  a  teapot  with  a  dark  stain  not  easily  removed. 
Coffee  leaves  a  gummy,  oily  coating,  yielding  only] 
to  a  scouring  substance. — New  York  Tribune. 


MULTI-MILLIONAIRE'S    HOUSEHOLD 


How  the  Big  Establishments  are  Managed  by  a  Household^ 
Specialist,  an  Accountant,  and  Others. 


No  more  remarkable  change  has  come  about  with- 
in the  past  few  years,  changeful  though  they  have 
been,  than,  by  reason  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  their  wealth,  has  taken  place  in  the  "running" 
of  the  household  of  the   rich. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  these  households 
were  carried  on  much  as  they  were  half  a  century 
ago.  Then  the  master  of  the  house  generally, 
though  sometimes  its  mistress,  looked  after  most 
of  the  buying  for  the  household,  including  the 
marketing,  while  the  mistress  of  the  house  almost 
invariably  gave  personal  attention  to  the  details 
of  its  carrying  on,  even  if  she  had  a  hired  house- 
keeper to  assist  her. 


But  the  households  of  the  rich  of  today  are  al- 
together too  big  to  be  carried  on  after  this  fashion. 
They  often  number  from  50  to  150  persons,  the  ex- 
penses of  running  one  of  them  for  a  year  is  enough 
to  make  what  was  a  very  respectable  fortune  only 
a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  and  the  accounts 
are  so  complicated  as  to  require  the  services  of  an 
expert  bookkeeper.  Not  infrequently  the  books  are 
almost  as  intricate  as  the  books  of  a  big  corpora- 
tion. Indeed,  the  household  books  of  more  than  one 
multimillionaire  railroad  man  are  modeled  on  the 
books  of  the  railroad  line  through  which  the  family 
won  its  wealth  and  social  prestige. 

In  households  of  this  sort,  where   the   affairs  of 
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the  family  money  mill  are  so  engrossing  as  to  take 
all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  her  social  duties  so  extensive  as  to  overwhelm 
its  mistress,  the  executive  household  head  is  a  hired 
employe  per  force.  In  one  family  this  employe  is 
said  to  be  known  as  the  ' '  chatelaine, ' '  though  it 
seems  strange  that  any  woman  to  whom  it  rightfully 
belonged  would  readily  surrender  this  title,  origin- 
ally meaning  the  ' '  mistress  of  the  castle, ' '  to  an- 
other. 

Sometimes  she  is  called  the  stewardess,  as  she 
would  be  in  a  hotel,  and  sometimes  merely  the 
housekeeper;  but,  whatever  the  title,  some  one,  al- 
most always  a  woman,  has  to  be  employed  in  every 
multi-millionaire  family  of  social  pretensions  to  act 
as  executive  head,  to  put  into  operation  the  briefly 
expressed  wishes  of  both  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house. 

The  duties  of  the  modern  multimillionaire  house- 
hold's executive  head  are  multifarious. 

In  the  summer  time,  when  the  family  is  living 
at  its  country  place,  her  authority  extends  in  a 
way  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  estate. 
Butler  and  chambermaids,  coachman,  chief  stable- 
man and  head  gardener  all  take  orders  from 
her. 

Of  course,  her  rule  does  not  extend  to  the  small 
details  concerning  the  work  done  by  such  employes 
as  the  coachman,  the  head  gardener  and  the  stable- 
man. Each  of  these  manages  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  own  little  domain  as  it  pleases  him,  but  from 
her  the  coachman  receives  his  orders  as  to  what 
turnouts  shall  be  brought  out  each  day  and  when; 
the  head  stableman  gets  from  her  his  directions 
regarding  the  saddle  horses  that  are  wanted,  and 
from  her  the  head  gardener  receives  directions  as 
to  the  flowers  that  are  wanted  at  the  house. 

Furthermore,  all  these  submit  their  accounts  to 
her,  and  it  is  she  who  draws  their  attention  to 
any  undue  expensiveness  that  may  develop  in  the 
conduct  of  their  departments  in  the  little  world  that 
makes  up  the  establishment  maintained  by  their 
multimillionaire  employer. 

If  there  is  a  housekeeper  under  this  functionary, 
then  the  latter  probably  acts  as  social  secretary 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Generally,  though, 
this  is  not  the  arrangement,  the  social  secretary's 
work  being  done  by  a  woman  who  has  no  other 
duties  to  perform.  In  any  event,  the  household 
force  is  divided  into  three  classes;  The  maids,  the 
butler's  "staff"  and  the  kitchen  forces.  The  last 
named  are  headed  by  the  chef — sometimes  there 
are  two — and  he  has  from  three  to  five  helpers. 
The  kitchen  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three  de- 
partments. There  are  probably  few  $10,000  cooks 
now  in  the  United  States,  but  some  of  them  are 
very  well  paid  indeed.  The  butler  is  another  well- 
paid  employe,  and,  almost  without  exception,  he, 
as  well  as  the  chef,  is  an  importation.  The  head 
cooks  and  head  waiters  in  many  of  the  multimil- 
lionaire houses  are  better  paid  (when  it  is  re- 
embered  that  the  pay  includes  "keep"  and  at  least 
two  new  suits  a  year)  than  most  active  railroad 
men,  for  instance.  Yet  the  Americans  who  become 
chefs  or  butlers  are  about  as  scarce  as  strawberries 
in  December. 

To  get  back  to  the  conduct  of  the  multimillion- 
C^Laire  household,  it  should  be  understood  that  such 
H^B«mploye  is  carefully  trained  to  do  his  part  or  her 
B^Bpart  perfectly. 

I^H  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  maids,  for  instance, 
I^Bto  see  to  it  that  cut  flowers  are  freshly  supplied 
B^B -daily,  or  as  often  as  necessary;  another  maid  dusts 
I^Bthe  hall,  others  look  after  the  bed  chambers,  and 
I^Bso  on.     The  butler's  staff  has  entire  charge  of  the 
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ing  the  laundry  and  the  charmed  region  over  which 
the  chef  presides.  Each  member  of  the  butler's 
staff  is  expected  to  perform  certain  well-defined 
duties  and  no  others.  If,  by  reason  of  temporary 
shorthandedness  about  the  house,  one  of  them  does 
the  work  of  another,  it  is  always  as  a  favor  and 
never  exacted  as  a  duty. 

Both  the  butler  and  his  helpers — in  fact,  all  the 
servant  members  of  the  household — are  trained  to 
receive  and  execute  orders  with  the  mien  of  those 
to  whom  of  right  orders  should  be  given;  never  to 
display  the  slightest  interest  in  the  conversation 
of  their  "superiors,"  either  guests  or  members 
of  the  family,  and,  in  general,  to  behave  as  if  born 
to  render  service.  This  the  foreign-born  men-ser- 
ants  of  the  modern  multimillionaire  family  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  and  the  household  executive  is 
rarely  troubled  by  a  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  butler's  staff.  There  are  plenty  of  butlers  who 
feel  proud  of  having  served  the  same  family  for 
ten,   fifteen,    even   twenty   years   or   more. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  maids.  Many  of  them  are 
of  American  birth  and  the  household  executive  in 
the  multimillionaire's  home  often  finds  the  servant 
problem  above  the  ground  floor  as  serious  as  any 
middle-class  housewife  finds  it  to  her  modest  home. 

"The  offioe, "  where  the  household  executivip 
spends  certain  hours  every  day,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  apartments  in  the  modern  multimillion- 
aire 's  establishment.  It  is  not  conspicuous  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  guests,  but  it  is  the  real 
center  of  the  household 's  activity  and  intelligence, 
as  much  as  is  the  manager's  office  in  a  big  hotel. 

It  is  there  that  the  household  bills  are  paid  and 
filed;  it  is  there  that  the  books  are  kept;  it  is  there 
that  the  expenses  of  the  place  each  month  are 
compared  with  the  expenses  of  previous  months  as 
carefully  as  the  expenses  of  the  great  corporation 
whose  profits  furnish  the  family  income  are  com- 
pared by  the  corporation's  accounting  department. 
In  some  cases  the  household  bills  are  formally  audit- 
ed once  a  month  by  an  expert  accountant  sent  from 
the  corporation's  main  office. 

In  almost  every  case  all  orders  for  supplies  are 
made  out  on  blank  forms,  similar  to  the  purchasing 
forms  used  by  big  corporations,  and  are  good  only 
when  signed  by  the  stewardess,  or  whatever  the 
household  executive  may  be  termed,  and  counter- 
signed either  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  one 
of  his  trusted  office  employes.  The  wages  account 
is  generally  liquidated  by  a  check  from  the  head  of 
the  house,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  household  ex- 
ecutive, cashed  by  her  and  paid  to  the  employes  in 
currency  to  suit. 

It  is  the  household  executive,  whatever  her 
title,  who  watches  closely  the  costly  silver,  the  deli- 
cate cut  glass  and  the  dainty  chinaware  of  the 
house.  It  is  she  who  sees  to  it  that  renewals  both 
in  the  household  table  service  and  the  household 
linen  are  made  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a  part 
of  her  duty  to  prevent  leakages  either  through 
carelessness   or   through    pilfering. 

The  household  executive,  too,  must  look  after  the 
daily  menus,  for  which  purposes  she  must  have  at 
least  one  session  every  day  with  the  chef.  Often 
after  she  has  arranged  the  dinner  menu  the  real 
chatelaine  will  suggest  rearrangement,  sometimes 
so  late  in  the  day  as  to  make  the  chef  sulky.  Such 
a  situation  calls  into  play  all  the  tact  the  stewardess 
has  at  her  command. 

When  guests  are  coming  for  a  "week  end"  stay, 
and  especially  for  a  two  weeks'  house  party,  she 
invariably  has  her  hands  full.  It  is  she  who  is 
held  responsible  for  the  guests'  quarters.  It  is 
she  who  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  conveyed  from 
the  station  to  the  house  in  good  style  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  visit  and  from  house  to  station  at 
its  close.  She  has  measurably  to  look  after  their 
comfort  during  their  stay;  to  see  that  those  who 
wish  to  drive  have  their  wishes  gratified;  that  there 
are  boats  for  those  who  wish  to  sail  or  row;  that 
there  are  mounts  for  those  who  delight  in  horse- 
back riding,  and  so  on. 

The  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  assist 
her  as  much  as  they  may,  of  course,  but  more  than 
any  one  else  in  many,  houses  she  is  responsible  for 
the  comfort  of  all  concerned. 

Busy  as  the  household  executive  is  kept  when 
many  guests  are  being  entertained,  she  is  much 
busier  just  before  and  during  the  family's  change 
of  residence  from  town  to  country,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  her  province  to  see  that  the  quarters  to 
which  they  are  going  are  in  apple  pie  order  when 
they  get  there,  and  that  there  are  no  hitches  in  the 
removal.  This  means  that  she  must  come  as  near 
to  being  in  two  places  at  once  as  a  human  being 
possibly  can,  and  that  before,  during  and  after  the 
shifting  of  the  family's  base,  she  must  be  unusually 
busy,   unusually  tactful,   unusually  alert. 

Now  where  do  the  multimillionaire  families  find 
women  qualified  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
"household  executive"  I  have  described?  Is  she 
generally  imported  like  the  butler?  What  is  she 
paid?  Is  her  compensation  sufl3cient  to  make  her 
occupation  attractive  from  the  financial  point  of 
view? 

To  be  frank  about  it,  not  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  multimillionaires  have  succeeded,  so  far,  in 
finding  such  women  at  all,  either  of  American  or 
foreign  birth.  In  houses  not  yet  supplied  with  them 
the  duties  described  above  are  shared  by  different 
members  of  the  household  forces.  In  such  cases 
the  mistress  of  the  house — the  real  chatelaine — 
sometimes  actually  assumes  her  rightful  place  as 
director  of  the  household,  as  the  mistress  of  an 
English  ' '  great  house ' '  alway  does. 

But  there  actually  are  several  such  women, 
"chatelaines,"  "stewardesses,"  what-you-will,  who 
act  as  household  executives  in  certain  famous  multi- 
millionaire homes  and  the  number  is  increasing, 
though  not  as  fast  as  the  multimillionaire  class  could 
wish.  Most  of  these  women  are  American;  some  are 
widows,  of  former  wealth  and  social  standing  of 
their  own,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  work  has 
been  taken  up  successfully  by  unmarried  young 
American  women  of  good  education  who  have  de- 
liberately chosen  it  for  a  life  occupation. 

The  pay  runs  from  $1500  to  $4000  or  $5000,  the 
smallest  figures  being  nearer  the  average  than  the 
largest,  but  the  pay  is  ' '  net ' ' — that  is,  it  carries 
full  subsistence  with  it — and  often  when  the  family 
goes  to  Europe  the  household  executive  goes,  too, 
without  expense  to  herself.  Besides,  she  has  many 
perquisites  and  these  grow  as  the  length  of  her 
service  increases,  providing  the  master  of  the  house 
doesn't  lose  his  fortune  in  the  modern  scramble 
for  more  money  and  yet  more  money. 

Take  it  altogether,  the  job  isn't  so  bad  for  one 
who  is  fitted  for  it  by  training  and  natural  ability, 
though  it  would  swamp  many  a  woman  of  very 
superior  mentality  and  attainments.  —  Osborn 
Spencer  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


ODD    FUBNITURE    IN   VOGTJE. 


Fittings  for  Country  Homes  to  be  Used  In  Winter 
Boudoirs. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  good  news  for  the  girl  or  woman, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  viewed  the 
fascinating  summer  bedroom  furnishings  with  cov- 
etous eye.     August  sales  in  furniture  are  at  hand. 


These  artistic  and  charming  old-fashioned  fittings 
both  in  quaint  furniture  and  gay  flowered  denims, 
have  proven  exceedingly  popular  and  are  to  be 
used  as  extensively  in  winter  boudoirs  as  they  have 
been  in  the  country  house  bedroom.  During  the 
next  three  weeks  the  careful  buyer  will  be  able  to 
pick  them  up,  not  in  sets,  perhaps,  but  in  separate 
pieces,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  purchasing  odd  pieces  of  furniture,  the  up- 
to-date  girl  has  but  one  aim — to  have  them  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Bungalow  furniture  is  one 
of  the  latest  fancies.  Single  bedsteads,  having 
this  simple  but  durable  mission  framework  with 
cane  fillings,  are  most  appropriate  for  the  room 
of  "sweet  sixteen."  Another  bedstead  which  ap- 
peals to  the  artistic  feminine  heart  is  a  four  poster, 
closely  resembling  old-fashioned  corded  bedsteads 
with  very  tall,  unadorned  posts  rising  at  head  and 
foot  from  straight,  low  bars. 

More  usual  than  either  of  these  is  a  high  bed 
with  bamboo  framework  filled  in  by  tightly 
stretched  Japanese  matting,  decorated  here  and 
there  with  single  pink  or  blue  lavender  peony 
blooms  surrounded  by  green  leaves.  To  give  a 
bedroom  a  dressy  appearance  during  the  daytime, 
figured  demin  or  pique  spreads  with  deep  gathered 
flounce  and  a  rounding  bolster  of  the  same,  conceal 
all  signs  of  blankets  or  bed  linen. 

A  sort  of  queerly  shaped  chairs  find  their  way 
into  the  girl 's  boudoir.  An  innovation  of  summer 
is  the  wicker  chair,  painted  in  any  delicate  color 
to  match  the  woodwork,  and  upholstered  in  bright 
red  or  dark  blue  leather.  Tufted  cushionls  of 
denim   cover  cane   or  hard  wood  seats. 

One  low  stool  has  a  denim  work  bag  attached 
to  either  side,  and  may  be  easily  folded  up  and 
carried  from  one  room  to  another  without  up- 
setting  miladi's    sewing   materials. 

Gracefully  shaped  stands  have  flat  wicker  bas- 
kets fastened  at  each  of  the  ends  and  serve  as 
sewing  tables.  Other  stands  are  inset  with  Eng- 
lish country  scenes  under  glass,  and,  for  the  book- 
lover,  comes  a  table  with  low  brackets  which  fit 
securely  into  small  holes  at  certain  itltervals  so 
that  the  space  for  books  may  be   altered   readily. 

The  stationery  table  for  5  o'clock  tea  equip- 
ment has  found  a  most  formidable  rival  in  the 
rolling  English  tea  wagon.  The  woman  who  en- 
joys a  bit  of  refreshment  between  midday  and 
evening  meal  should  not  fail  to  invest  in  one 
during  this  bargain  season.  They  save  so  many 
steps.  Wonderfully  attractive  are  the  wagons  of 
light  colored  wicker  set  on  two  big  wheels  at  the 
back  and  stationary  legs  at  the  front.  Hand- 
somer is  a  wagon  in  imitation  of  Sheraton  ware. 
These  have  boxes  into  which  samovar,  cups  and 
saucers  disappear  as  do  the  modern  sewing  ma- 
chines when  not  in  use,  or  they  are  built  with 
three  tiers  or  shelves  and  the  highly  polished 
wood  is  protected  by  crystal  trays.  When  there 
are  electric  light  wires  in  a  house,  a  woman  may 
have  a  tea  wagon  with  electric  heating  apparatus 
and  brass  kettle. 

The  finishing  touches  of  miladi's  boudoir  are  the 
various  flower-sprinkled  draperies.  These  lend 
harmony  to  all  the  quaint,  odd  furniture  of  her 
late  summer  bargain  purchases.  Straight,  old- 
fashioned  designs  of  poppies,  hollyhocks,  prim- 
roses, etc.,  set  off  inexpensive  denims  and  cre- 
tonnes. Windows  are  draped  with  these  in  fes- 
toons of  the  Louis  XV  period.  Stand  and  pillow  cov- 
ers with  tape-bound  edges,  and  graceful  crown- 
shaped  lamp  shades,  are  all  evolved  from  these  be- 
decked materials  and  make  a  daintily  furnished 
bedroom  look  like  a  .Tune  flower  bed. — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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"IS    MY    HAT    ON    STRAIGHT"? 


ate  love  of  fine 
clothes  and  pretty 
hats  to  set  upon  her 
glorious  crown  of 
brown  hair.  Moser 
was  young,  handsome, 
and  rising  rapidly, 
accumulating  money 
and  extending  his 
business  as  fast  as  his 
capital  justified,  so 
the  match  was  looked 
upon  as  an  ideal  one 
by  their  families  and 
friends. 

And  they  were 
happy.  Moser  built 
them  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle cottage  in  the 
outskirts  of  the 
town,  with  a  lovely 
garden  around  it  and 
he  kept  a  horse  and  phaeton.  And  his  bride  dressed  better 
than  any  of  the  girls  of  her  acquaintance. 

Moser"  indulged  his  wife  in  everything.  She  went  to  London 
four  or  five  times  a  year  shopping,  and  spent  more  money  than 
she  had  ever  imagined  could  be  spent  for  clothes,  and  hats,  and 
shoes — but  she  took  more  pride  and  delight  in  hats  than  any- 
thing else. 

Her  husband  took  her  with  him  every  time  his  business  called 
him  out  of  town.  He  took  her  to  theaters,  to  restaurants,  to 
concerts,  everywhere,  because  he  was  sincerely  in  love  with  her, 
and  was  proud  of  her  beauty  and  her  fine  taste  in  dress. 

There  was  but  one  thing  that  caused  friction  between  them. 

Every  time  Mrs.  Moser  started  anywhere,  and  three  or  four 

times  during  one  afternoon's  outing  or  an  evening's  pleasure, 

she  would  turn  to  her   husband   and  whisper:   "Is  my  hat  on 

straight,  dearT" 

Moser  avers  that  her  hat  never  was  on  crooked,  that  she 
knew  it  was  not  on  crooked,  and  that,  further,  she  knew  that 
even  if  it  had  been  on  crooked,  he  could  not  tell  whether  the 
crookedness  was  "accidental  or  designed." 

For  the  first  year  of  their  married  life  Moser  continued  to 
step  back,  smile  sweetly  and  reply:  "Yes,  dear — I  think  it  is 
straight." 

Then  the  constant  repetition  of  the  question  began  to  jar  upon 
bim. 

They     had     been     married     fifteen      months      when      they 


An  Exasperated  British  Husband  Who  Humiliated  His 

Wife    and    Brought    Himself    Into    the 

Divorce   Court. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Moser,  of  Kings  Lynn,  England,  has  brought 
suit  against  her  husband,  Walter  8.  Moser,  asking  absolute  di- 
vorce and  alimony,  all  because  she  wanted  to  know  if  her  hat 
was  on   straight  before   going   out   with   him. 

In  her  bill  she  charges  ' '  great  and  excessive  cruelty,  unfeeling 
actions,  which  tended  to  hold  her  up  to  ridicule  of  the  community 
wherein  she  resided,  and  to  shame  her  before  her  friends  and 
neighbors."  Stripped  of  all  legal  verbiage,  what  Moser  did 
was  to  insist  that  his  wife  wear  a  mirror  suspended  in  front 
of  her  face  so  that  at  all  times  she  could  see  herself,  without 
asking  whether  or  not  her  hat  was  on  straight.  He  compelled 
her  to  wear  the  device  which  he  rigged  up  once,  and  then  she 
went  back  to  her  mother  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  her 
friends,  brought  suit  for  divorce. 

Nettie  Ambrose  and  Walter  Moser  were  married  three  years 
ago  in  May.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  of  the  middle 
class  in  Kings  Lynn — a  bright-eyed,  brown-haired,  slender  and 
graceful  girl,  a  little  vain  over  her  undoubted  beauty  and  grace, 
and   with   a   passiou- 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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had  their  first  quarrel,  and  that  quarrel  was  over 
"Is  my  hat  on  straight,  dearf"  Mrs.  Moser  had 
returned  from  a  shopping  trip  to  London,  and  a 
few  days  later  a  perfect  love  of  a  hat  was  delivered 
at  her  home.  It  was  one  of  white  ostrich  plumes 
and  lace,  and  she  had  ordered  it  especially  for  a 
social  affair  that  was  set  for  the  following  night. 
Her  husband  was  at  work  on  some  specifications, 
calculating  the  bid  he  would  make  for  a  big  piece 
of  work,  when  his  wife  swept  into  his  workroom, 
with  the  beautiful  hat  on  her  even  more  beautiful 
hair.  The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  tell  her  how  beautiful  she  was,  when  she 
stepped  back,  put  her  hands  up  to  the  hat,  gave  it 
&  slight  twist,  and  said: 
"Is  it   on  straight,  dearf" 

He   Wouldn't   Answer   Her   Query. 

Moser,  annoyed  and  crestfallen,  turned  back  to 
his  work  without  looking  or  speaking,  una  the  ex- 
asperated wife,  after  waiting  a  minute,  stamped 
her  foot  and  called  him  a  brute. 

In  a  minute  they  were  "making  up,"  and  when 
the  tears  had  been  kissed  away  Moser  said:  "I 
was  to  blame,  darling,  but  it  provoked  me  to  have 
you  ask  me  that  question.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
ask  me  any  more.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
I  only  know  you  are  the  sweetest" — etc.  But  that 
did  not  stop  the  habit. 

Whether  it  was  second  nature  for  Mrs.  Moser 
to  ask  if  her  hat  was  on  straight  or  not,  or  whether 
she  did  it  purposely  to  exasperate  her  husband,  only 
she  knows;  but  the  fact  remains  that  she  continued 
to  ask,  and  reask,  and  ask  again  concerning  the 
hat. 

Still,  the  husband,  ashamed  of  his  first  childish 
outbreak,  bore  it  in  patience,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  winter  that  they  quarreled  again. 
They  had  attended  the  theater  in  London  to  see 
Mr.  Tree,  and  during  the  dramatic  climax  of  the 
piece,  while  the  husband  was  leaning  forward  in  his 
seat,  intent  on  the  pictured  scene  before  him  on  the 
stage,  he  was  annoyed  at  a  movement  beside  and 
behind  him,  and  glancing  sideways,  he  saw  his 
wife  putting  on  her  hat,  and  heard  the  people 
behind  her  muttering  protests.  He  frowned,  but, 
remembering  that  only  a  few  seconds  remained  of 
the  piece,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage  again, 
and  was  just  catching  the  thread  of  the  final  lines 
again,  when  his  wife,  with  one  hatpin  in  her  mouth, 
whispered:  "Is  it  on  straight,  Walter!" 

They  quarreled  in  earnest  that  evening,  and, 
after  a  stormy  scene  and  some  tears,  Moser  told 
his  wife  that  she  must  stop  asking  him  that  silly 
question. 

The  quarrel  blew  over  in  time,  and  they  resumed 
their  lovelike  life;  but  a  month  later  the  husband 
lost  his  temper  again  when  his  wife,  for  the  fifth 
time  during  an  afternoon  outing,  asked  him  the 
same  old  question.  After  that  quarrel  Moser  talked 
seriously  with  his  wife.  He  explained  that  it 
seemed  a  small  thing  to  cause  a  man  to  lose  his 
temper,  but  he  tried  to  show  her  the  senselessness 
of  asking  the  question  all  the  time.  And  that 
quarrel  ended  in  a  half  promise  by  the  wife  that  she 
would  not  repeat  the  query  except  when  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

A  week  later  she  asked  him  about  the  position 
of  the  hat  three  times  inside  of  five  minutes,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  answer  to  the  third  repetition.  The 
quarrel  was  serious,  but  they  made  up  the  next 
day — and  quarreled  again  before  night  over  the 
same  old  question. 

The  quarrels  increased  in  violence  and  frequency 
until  June  of  this  year.  Time  and  again  during  the 
interludes  Moser  begged  his  wife  to  quit  asking  that 


question.  He  promised  to  forbear  and  bear  as  much 
as  possible,  but  he  pleaded  with  her  to  break  her- 
self of  the  habit  of  saying:  "Is  it  on  straight?" 
He  would  overlook  it  or  merely  raise  his  eyebrows 
ten  or  twelve  times  during  the  day,  and  then  lose 
patience  with  his  wife  and  scold  her.  Once  he  spoke 
sharply  to  her  about  the  matter  in  the  presence  of 
two  of  her  friends,  and  she  did  not  speak  to  him  for 
three  days.  Indeed,  she  declared  she  never  would 
speak  to  him  again,  but  one  day,  meeting  him  in 
the  hall,  she  inquired  about  the  set  of  her  hat,  and 
broke  the  long   silence. 

Asked  Nineteen  Times  in  One  Day. 

They  went  to  a  reception  early  in  June,  and  be- 
fore they  reached  home  that  evening  Mrs.  Moser 
had  asked  her  husband  about  her  hat  exactly  nine- 
teen times,  according  to  the  statement  he  makes  in 
his  answer  to  her  bill. 

When  they  reached  home  that  evening  the  man 
was  grim  and  determined.  He  said  nothing  about 
his  plans,  but  the  next  morning  he  went  away  early 
and  returned  shortly  before  noon.  With  him  he 
carried  a  strange  device.  It  cSnsisted  of  a  light, 
canelike  stick,  polished  highly  and  connected  with 
an  arch-shaped  stick  of  the  same  material.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  arch  were  two  pads  and  straps  and 
buckles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rod  was  a  hook. 

Calling  his  wife,  Moser  calmly  asked  her  to 
stand  still  a  moment,  and  then,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  he  placed  the  arch  over  her  head, 
the  padded  ends  resting  on  her  shouders,  buckled 
the  straps  under  her  arms,  leaving  the  rod  protrud- 
ing three  feet  out  in  front  of  her  face. 

Mrs.  Moser  did  not  know  what  was  being  done, 
and  waited  in  surprise  and  expectancy  for  some 
joke  to  develop.  The  husband  stepped  to  a  table, 
picked  up  a  light,  beautiful  mirror  with  a  narrow 
metal  rim,  and  hung  it  from  the  hook  at  the  end  of 
the  rod. 

"Now,"  he  said,  stepping  back.  "You  can 
wear  that  and  see  for  yourself  whether  or  not  it 
is   on   straight." 

The  wife  started  to  laugh;  then  started  to  cry; 
then  got  angry  and  indignant. 

"Put  on  your  hat,"  ordered  the  husband,  "and 
walk  with  me  down  to  the  Eeformed  church  and 
back." 

His  tone  was  menacing,  and  the  wife,  frightened 
and  ready  to  break  down,  obeyed  him.  He  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  from  the  house. 

The  Eeformed  church  was  seven  blocks  from 
the  house,  and  before  they  had  walked  three  blocks 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  per- 
sons, who  followed  after,  hooting,  jeering,  and 
laughing.  The  wife  sobbed  and  started  to  get 
hysterics,  but  her  husband,  holding  her  tight  by  the 
arm,  marched  her  to  the  church  and  back  with  the 
mirror  bobbing  along  in  front  of  her  face  and 
showing  her  a  tear  stained,  quivering  countenance 
— and  a  beautiful  hat,  and  for  once  she  did  not  care 
whether   or   not   it   was    on   straight. 

They  reached  the  house  again  at  last  and  entered. 
The  husband  unstrapped  the  device,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  remarked: 

"There,  I  guess  you'll  never  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion again." 

"You  brute!"  his  wife  blurted  out,  as  she  fled 
to  her  own  room  and  threw  herself  sobbine  on  the 
bed. 

That  afternoon  she  slipped  away  to  her  mother's 
home,  and  there  her  relatives  persuaded  her  to  bring 
suit  for  divorce. 

It  is  reported  from  Kings  Lynn  that  she  was  seen 
on  the  street  the  day  the  divorce  bill  was  filed, 
and  that  her  hat  was  all  awry. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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MISSOURI    AND    HOT    BISCUIT 


Despite'  the  Doctors'    Declarations   the  Vital   Sta- 
tistics  are  Favorable. 

Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  Man  may  live  on 
toast,  crackers,  cornbread,  crullers,  anything  into 
which  cereal  enters  as  the  chief  constituent.  Mere 
living,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  Missourian. 
He  insists  on  hot  biscuit.  Three  times  a  day  is 
his  accustomed  average,  though  by  the  perversity 
of  cooks  and  because  of  other  reasons,  he  does  not 
always  attain  the  average.  The  editor  of  a  great 
Eastern  magazine  visited  the  home  of  a  rural  Mis- 
sourian  this  month.  The  editor  had  been  born  in 
Maine  and  brought  up — raised  in  the  Missouri  ver- 
nacular— in  Massachusetts.  The  good  housewife 
thought  to  please  her  guest,  so  beside  the  usual 
hot  biscuit  she  placed  a  plate  of  light  bread — or 
simply  bread,  as  he  called  it.  It  was  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  editor  ate  only  hot  biscuit.  ' '  While 
I  am  a  New  Englander, "  he  said  in  explanation, 
"My   soul    loatheth   that   light   bread." 

Major  John  L.  Bittinger  of  St.  Joseph,  said  the 
other  day:  "I  do  not  eat  bread.  But  hot  biscuits 
are  not  bread.  They  are  food  and  drink  and  medi- 
cine." True,  the  making  of  hot  biscuit  interferes 
with  the  presence  of  many  Missouri  women  at  Wed- 
nesday clubs.  The  housewife,  has  red  cheeks  rather 
than  pink  teas.  Clubs  and  teas  are  not  the  acme 
of  feminine  ambition  in  Missouri.  The  genuine 
Missouri  woman  is  not  the  .  new  woman  in  the 
sense  of  club  life  and  society.  Solomon  had  her  in 
his  mind's  eye  when  he  painted  that  splendid  full- 
length  portrait  5000  years  ago:  "She  looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness."  Of  course  the  doctors  declaim  against 
hot  biscuit  as  indigestible  and  therefore  injurious 
to  health.  The  Missourian  has  gone  on  eating  hot 
biscuit  day  after  day,  however,  in  defiance  of  the 
doctors'  declamation.  The  annual  death  rate  in 
Missouri  is  12.2  per  thousand  population,  while 
the  annual  death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  16.3 
per  thousand.  The  annual  birth  rate  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  the  death  rate  only  11.2  per  cent, 
while  in  Missouri  the  excess  is  13.8  per  cent.  Is 
it  because  of  hot  biscuits  or  despite  hot  biscuits 
that  Missourians  are  born  more  numerously  and 
die  less  rapidly  than  the  citizens  of  other  states? 
— Walter  Williams  in  the  Columbia  Herald. 


TOGO'S  SPLENDID  ALLOWANCE. 


Wife  of  the  Famous  Admiral  Gives  Him  Ten  per 
Week. 

Mrs.  Tetsuko  Togo,  wife  of  the  admiral  who 
smashed  Russia's  powerful  armadas  at  Port  Arthur 
and  in  the  Corean  straits  is  commander  in  chief 
of  their  household  at  Tokio;  commander  in  chief 
and  keeper  of  the  purse,  ruler  of  the  four  children, 
and  "boss." 

If  Admiral  Togo  decides  to  celebrate  his  great 
victory  over  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  he  will  be 
forced  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Togo  for  funds  unless  he 
has  saved  enough  out  of  his  annual  allowance  of 
.$500  a  year  to  furnish  the  banquet  for  himself  and 
friends. 

Mrs.  Togo  has  full  charge  of  the  exchequer.  She 
receives  her  husband's  pay,  which  now  amounts 
to  about  $2500  a  year,  with  an  occasional  gift  as 
a  reward  of  bravery  and  merit — so  that  his  total 
income  as  hero  and  the  central  figure  of  the  world 
is  less  than  $3000,  and  every  cent  of  this  income 
is  turned  over  to  his  wife,  who  supplies  him  with 


spending  money.  Out  of  this  income  she  makes 
him  an  allowance  approximating  $500  a  year,  and 
on  the  remainder  she  must  educate  her  four  chil- 
dren, maintain  her  quaint  little  home,  pay  servants 
and  dress  herself  and  her  children  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  wife  and  children  of  the  national  hero. 

The  fact  that  Togo's  pay  is  turned  over  to  his 
wife  has  revealed  to  the  world  the  fact  that  in 
the  best  households  of  Japan  the  wife  is  the  treas- 
urer and  controller — the  business  manager  of  the 
household. 

The  Japanese  household  is  conducted  on  an  ideal 
cooperative  plan. — Chicago  Tribune. 


MACHINE-MADE  PIE 


Philadelphian  Invents  an  Apparatus  Which  Turns 
Out   the    "Succulent   Dainty." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Lovers  of  pie  will  rejoice  to 
learn  that  a  new  era  has  set  in  for  its  unlimited 
production. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  pies  ' '  mother  used  to 
make "  to  a  product  made  by  machinery,  but  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  machine  invented  by  a 
Philadelphian. 

The  machine  has  been  installed  in  a  bakery  in 
this  city,  and  is  now  grinding  out  a  steady  stream 
of  pies  of  all  kinds.  With  the  machine  an  operator 
can  produce  thousands  of  pies  where  he  formerly 
turned  out  hundreds.  Not  only  will  this  serve  to 
cheapen  production,  benefiting  the  consumer  by 
making  it  possible  to  use  better  materials,  but,  as 
most  of  the  work  is  mechanical,  cleanliness  and 
uniformity  are  assured. 

The  pie  machine  is  long  and  narrow,  being  about 
ten  feet  by  twenty  inches.  One  man  and  three 
boys  constitute  the  operating  force,  turning  out 
sixteen  to  eighteen  finished  pies  a  minute.  An 
electric  motor  furnishes  the  power,  while  a  gas 
jet  keeps  the  forming  dies  warm. 

Suspended  over  the  machine  is  a  tank,  which 
holds  a  suflScient  amount  of  filling  for  four  hundred 
pies.  An  agitator  revolves  within  and  keeps  the 
fruit  from  packing  at  the  outlet. 

After  "paste"  for  crusts  has  been  properly  mixed 
it  is  weighed  and  cut  into  proper  sized  pieces  by  a 
dough  divider.  A  tray  full  of  lumps  of  dough  for 
bottom  crusts  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine 
and  another  tray  containing  lumps  for  top  crusts 
at  the  other  end.  At  the  rear  is  a  stack  of  plates, 
automatically  fed  by  a  rachet.  A  magnetized  arm 
swings  around,  picks  up  a  plate  and  places  it  on 
a  die  made  to  receive  it.  A  piece  of  dough  is  placed 
on  the  plate  and  the  next  movement  brings  it  under 
a  die  which  forms  the  lower  crust.  Then  the  fruit 
is  deposited  from  the  tank  and  the  plate  moves 
forward.  By  this  time  another  lump  of  dough  has 
been  flattened  out  and  stamped  with  an  initial,  such 
as  "  L "  for  lemon,  while  an  automatic  bellows 
blows  a  puff  of  flour  over  the  dough  to  keep  it  from 
sticking. 

The  next  movement  brings  the  filled  pie  and  this 
upper  crust  together,  an  operator  being  stationed 
there  to  adjust  the  top  cover  if  necessary.  Then  the 
covered  pie  comes  under  the  edging  die,  which 
cuts  off  all  scraps,  and  the  pie  passes  forward  on 
an  apron,  which  leads  to  the  oven.  One  motion 
succeeds  another  with  such  regularity  that  the 
finished  pie  is  passing  to  the  oven  almost  before 
one  can  grasp  the  idea  of  the  machine.  With 
no  fuss  and  little  noise  the  empty  plate  starts  at 
one  end  and  passes  off  the  other  end  of  the  machine, 
a  finished  pie,  ready  for  baking,  in  less  than  four 
seconds. — New    York    Herald. 
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BAG  CARPETS  AEE  REVIVED 


Weaving  of  Castoff  Gowns  Into  Floor  Coverings  a 
Fad   in   Washington. 

Washington. — The  newest  and  most  fashionable 
fad  among  the  women  of  Washington  in  which  not 
only  ' '  society ' '  is  engaged,  but  ' '  the  outs ' '  as  well, 
is  the  weaving  of  rugs  and  carpets — exactly  like 
those  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  make,  except 
that  they  unpoetically  but  truly  charcterized  theirs 
as   ' '  rag ' '   carpets. 

Now,  however,  it  is  customary  to  call  the  fashion- 
able product  ' '  souvenir  rugs  "  or  "  hand-made  car- 
pets."  The  pretty  daughters  of  Senator  Wetmore 
of  Rhode  Island  began  it  early  last  winter  and  all 
the  belles  have  contracted  the  craze,  not  only  the 
daughters  of  resident  first  families,  but  also  those 
who  are  only  temporarily  in  the  national  capital. 
Indeed,  the  fad  seems  to  rage  most  virulently  among 
the  aristocratic  ' '  old  Washingtonians, ' '  who  look 
•down  from  immeasurable  heights  upon  the  giddy 
throng  brought  here  by  the  exigencies  of  politics, 
and  who  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  noveau  riche,  because  their  time  honored  man- 
sions are  richer  in  valuable  relics,  and  also,  be  it 
whispered,  are  poorest  in  modern  carpets  and  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  them. 

The  Misses  Wetmore  procured  an  old-fashioned 
house  over  in  aristocratic  Georgetown  and  set  up 
in  it  a  complete  outfit  for  the  weaving  and  color- 
ing of  rag  rugs  now  so  much  in  demand.  The 
musty  old  mansion  has  become  the  rendezvous  of 
beauty  and  fashion  for  at  least  a  few  hours  of 
every  day  in  the  week. 

These  young  women,  who  represent  all  that  is 
loveliest  and  wealthiest  in  the  American  capital, 
have  not  only  rented  the  mansion,  with  all  its  lore 
of  bygone  greatness  thrown  in,  but  have  employed 
a  number  of  deserving  girls  to  do  the  heavy  work, 
paying  them  good  wages.  These  assignments  come 
mostly  from  the  Working  Girl's  home,  the  Girls' 
Friendly  society  and  similar  fashionable  organiza- 
tions. Now  nearly  every  society  woman  in  Wash- 
ington boasts  of  more  than  one  rug  alleged  to  have 
been  fashioned  by  her  own  white  hands. 

The  rugs  are  of  the  patterns  seen  in  pictures 
of  colonial  times  and  are  made  of  fragments  of 
gowns  worn  by  modern  and  ancient  grand  dames — 
and  if  papa's  castoff  trousers  have  furnished  neces- 
cary  black  or  the  big  brother's  sweater  the  touch  of 
gaudy  color,  it  is  conveniently  ignored. — St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch. 


BATTLES   OF   SCHOOLBOYS 


In   England    the   Masters    Approve    of   the    Fights 
Which   Must  be   Fair. 

An  Englishman,  sitting  in  the  reading  room  of  a 
Kansas  City  hotel,  removed  his  glasses  and  said 
to   his   American   friend: 

"I  wonder  if  American  schoolboys  fight  among 
themselves  as  the  lads  do  in  English  schools.  When- 
ever I  think  of  my  eyeglasses  I  think  of  schoolboy 
fights,  for  it  was  a  lick  I  got  in  the  eye  when  I  was 
a  13-year-old  schoolboy  at  Marlborough  college  in 
England  that  compels  me  to  wear  glasses." 

The  American  showed  a  scar  on  his  brow  and  one 
on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"We  fought  like  cats  and  dogs  when  I  was  in 
school,"  he  said.  "After  we  had  beaten  each  other 
into  our  proper  grades  of  fighting  rank  we  all  united 
and  thrashed  the  school  teacher.  Whenever  a  new 
boy  came  to  school  he  had  to  fight.    If  he  was  afraid 


to  saU  in  and  avoid  a  conflict  he  was  never  allowed 
to  have  any  peace.  If  he  was  game  and  fought  at 
the  first  provocation,  whether  he  triumphed  or  not, 
he  was  a  good  fellow  and  welcomed  to  the  bosom 
of  his  schoolmates.  I  got  that  scar  on  my  forehead 
in  a  stone  throwing  battle  between  the  East  end 
gang  of  kids  and  the  Mill  street  gang.  This  scar 
on  my  hand  was  left  by  the  teeth  of  another  kid 
whom  I  thrashed  when  I  was  11  years  old." 

"And  do  the  masters  permit  biting  and  throwing 
stones  when  the  boys  fight?"  asked  the  Englishman, 
surprised.  "In  England  the  boys  fight  according 
to  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  The  schoolmasters 
won't  permit  the  fighters  to  use  knives,  teeth  or 
stones. ' ' 

"Schoolmasters!"  exclaimed  the  other.  "Why, 
they  don't  stand  for  any  kind  of  fighting  among  the 
boys.  Every  time  a  boy  had  a  fight  he  got  a  thrashing 
from  the  school  teacher,  and  every  time  he  got 
licked  at  school  he  got  another  thrashing  from  his 
dad.  No,  teachers  and  parents  don't  encourage  fight- 
ing among  American  schoolboys.  When  a  boy  fights 
here  he  runs  a  triple  chance  of  catastrophe.  His  op- 
ponent, his  teacher  and  his  parents  may  all  whip 
him  in  succession." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Why  in  Eng- 
land fighting  is  not  discouraged  by  the  school- 
masters. They  believe  it  helps  to  make  manly  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  boys.  In  a  little  grassy  lane  beside 
the  parsonage  at  old. Marlborough,  many  times  have 
I  seen  four  rings  going  at  once.  The  boys  formed 
a  ring  around  the  combatants  and  one  was  chosen 
as  umpire  to  see  '  fair  play. '  The  rules  of  the  game 
were  observed  in  every  particular.  There  was  no 
hitting  below  the  belt,  no  scratching  or  kicking. 
There  was  always  a  truce  when  one  fighter  was 
down. 

"If  a  small  boy  was  determined  to  fight  a  larger 
one  and  no  persuasion  would  cool  his  anger,  a 
second  small  boy  was  chosen  to  make  matters  more 
even,  and  the  big  boy  had  to  fight  them  both. 

"I  remember  well  seeing  two  boys  fighting  a 
third.  One  of  them  was  fully  as  large  as  he  was. 
He  fought  gamely  and  was  getting  the  better  of 
them,  when  the  larger  one  seized  a  stone  and  swung 
a  pivot  blow  with  the  stone  in  his  han3,  striking 
his  opponent  a  terrific  blow  right  between  the  eyes. 
The  boy  rushed  the  one  who  had  used  the  stone  and 
he  lay  down.  This  deprived  the  standing  boy  of 
the  right  to  strike.  His  eyes  were  rapidly  swelling 
shut  and  delay  meant  defeat  to  him.  In  his  emerg- 
ency, half  crazed  with  pain,  the  lad  still  obeyed 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  "fair  stand-up  fight.' 
He  turned  to  the  umpire  and  asked,  'What  shall  I 
do?" 

"The  umpire  carefully  deliberated.  Since  the 
boy  would  not  rise  there  was  but  one  way  to 
equalize  the  situation. 

"  'Lay  down  beside  him,'  said  the  umpire.  This 
the  lad  quickly  did,  and  managed  to  close  up  the 
bully's  eyes  without  the  aid  of  his  own  obscured 
vision. 

"That  shows  the  English  spirit  in  fighting.  It 
is  the  same  as  in  Tom  Brown's  school  days  at 
Eugby. " — Kansas  City  Star. 

Breaking  It  to  Him. 

Mr.  Slowe — "Is— is  it  true  that  you  are  going 
to  be  m-marriedf"   ' 

Miss  Desprit — "Yes,  it  is  true.  But  why  don't 
you  smile  and  congratulate  met" 

Mr.  Slowe — "I — I  can't.  The  news  has  made 
me  feel  unhappy. ' ' 

Miss  Desprit — * '  That 's  strange. ' ' 

Mr.  Slowe — "Why  is  it  strange f" 

Miss  Desprit — "Because  you  are  the  man  I  intend 
to  marry." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Reformatory   Without   a    Fence 

NEW  YORK  MAKES  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  CORRECTION  OF  VICIOUS  TENDENCIES  IN  YOUTH.— PRIS- 
ON SUGGESTIONS  ENTIRELY  ELIMINATED  PROM  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENT. 


--    It  is  a  paradox  of  the  present  time  that  while 
flhe  morals  of  political  and  business  life  are 
1  improving  rapidly,  the  baser  crime  of  murder 
lis  increasing  so  extensively  that  President 
[Boosevelt  is  said  to  be  contemplating  the 
I  recommendation  of  special  congressional  leg- 
[islation  upon  the  subject.    Peculiar  interest, 
therefore,  will  attach  to  the  following  review 
of  a  new  experiment  in  New  York  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  criminal     impulses     in 
youth. 

Settlement  house  workers,  "free"  doctors,  city 
missionaries  and  other  friends  of  the  poor  have 
Ijeen  watching  with  interest  an  experiment  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  several  months  near  this 
city  and  which  has  been  so  successful  that  it  can  be, 
perhaps,  no  longer  called  an  experiment, 
says  a  New  York  exchange.  When  the 
trustees  of  the  New  York  juvenile  asylum  placed 
300  gamins  from  the  slums  in  a  model  village  which 
has  been  called  a  "reformatory  without  a  fence," 
many  supposed  that  the  youngsters,  to  quote  the 
poet,  would  "fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and 
as  silently  steal  away." 

But  these  street  Arabs,  although  not  so  much  as 
a  strand  of  barbed  wire  stands  as  a  physical  bar- 
rier between  them  and  the  outside  world,  show 
little  disposition  to  return  to  the  noise  and  the 
giare  and  the  excitement  of  the  Bowery  and  its 
surrounding  streets  which  are  only  twenty  miles 
away. 

The  trustees  of  the  asylum  determined  to  build 
for  their  wards  as  attractive  a  village  as  the  archi- 
tects could  plan  and  to  conduct  it  in  as  liberal  a 
way  as  the  care  of  several  hundred  boys  of  any  walk 
of  life  would  warrant.  Sympathy,  not  restraint, 
was  to  be  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  young- 
sters, who,  for  the  most  part,  had  come  from  the 
unwholesome  surroundings  of  the  slum  districts  of 
America's  greatest  city,  many  being  committed  to 
the   care   of  the  asylum   by  the   police   courts. 

Of  course,  the  sudden  change  from  the  old  asy- 
lum buildings,  where  escape  was  not  so  easy,  proved 
too  great  a  temptation  for  a  few  of  the  youngsters 
and,  in  all,  twelve  have  ventured  out  into  the  great 
world.  Of  these,-  two  were  promptly  returned  by 
their  parents,  and  another  little  chap  was  found  in 
the  vicinity  a  day  or   so   after   his   disappearance. 


Very  hungry  and  bedraggled,  he  was  brought  back 
to  his  dinner  and  then,  his  appetite  satisfied,  began 
to  feel  more  like  the  hero  he  had  expected  to  be. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  he  was  never  able  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
adventures  to  the  admiring  audience  he  had  dreamed 
of.  The  teachers  saw  to  it  that  the  adventure  fell 
flat  and  its  hero  appeared  in  the  light  of  nothing 
more  enviable  than  a  very  foolish  little  boy. 

This  is  the  modern  idea  of  discipline  that  marks 
a  long  step  forward  in  the  battle  against  poverty 
and  crime  in  our  great  cities  and  has  driven  out 
the  training  schools  for  criminals  formerly  desig- 
nated with  unconscious  irony  as  "juvenile  reforma- 
tories." The  visitor  to  the  little  colony  on  the 
summit  of  the  long  ridge  just  above  Dobbs  Ferry 
sees  little  to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  village's  population  are  not  volun- 
tary residents.  No  turnkeys  guard  the  approaches 
and  for  nearly  its  whole  extent  the  farm  of  285 
acres  in  the  midst  of  which  the  asylum  stands  per- 
fectly open  to  the  surrounding  country.  Were  it  not 
for  their  plain,  well-worn  uniforms  and  heavy 
shoes  the  300  boys  who  may  be  seen  any  bright 
day  playing  baseball  on  the  improvised  diamonds 
that  dot  the  strands  between  the  village  green  and 
its  fringe  of  cottages  dominated  by  a  big  school- 
house,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  pupils  of 
some   private   boarding  school. 

After  all,  it  is  much  as  a  boarding  school  that 
the  asylum  is  run.  The  boys,  the  authorities  say, 
are  in  need  of  intelligent  sympathy  more  than  of 
rules  and  regulations.  The  persistent  rebel  can  be 
transferred  to  the  state  reformatory  on  Randall's 
island  if  he  fails  to  respond  to  the  policy  of  kind- 
ness, but  to  most  of  the  youngsters  sympathy  is 
too  much  of  a  novelty  to  be  scorned.  Those  of  the 
institution's  wards  who  are  not  committed  to  its 
care  as  petty  offenders  against  the  laws  have  been 
sent  there  by  the  courts  as  to  a  temporary  refuge 
from  neglected  homes  until  new  and  satisfactory 
homes  can  be  found  for  them.  How  complete  is 
the  ignorance  of  these  youngsters  of  everything 
outside  the  narrow  range  of  slum  experience  can 
hardly  be  realized  except  by  those  to  whose  lot  has 
fallen  the  responsibility  for  fresh  air  excursions. 

"Hey,  Miss!"  shouted  a  new  arrival  to  the  wife 
of  the  superintendent  on  his  first  day  at  the  vil- 
lage. "Do  you  get  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper 
here  just  as  you  do  in  the  city?" 

it  is  not  long,  however,  before  the  boys  make 
themselves  quite  at  home  in  their  new  surroundings. 
Already  fifteen  cottages  have  been  completed  for 
their   living  quarters   and   as   soon   as   more   homes 
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are  ready  the  number  of  boys  will  be  increased 
from  300  to  which  present  accommodations  are 
limited. 

There  is  a  school  and  several  industrial  shops 
where  the  youthful  citizens  are  taught  some  use- 
ful trade  by  which  they  may  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  The  big  cen- 
tral athletic  field,  400  by  475  feet,  gives  room  for 
outdoor  sports,  such  as  many  a  pampered  young  one 
might  envy;  but  near  each  cottage  some  suitable 
place  is  easily  found  for  a  baseball  diamond,  and 
balls,  bats  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  other 
games  are  provided  by  the  directors.  Besides,  the 
four  regular  ball  nines  that  flourish  in  the  vil- 
lage have  been  supplied  with  uniforms,  the  gift  of 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  one  of  the  directors,  who 
devotes  himself  to  personal  work  among  the  boys. 

One  factor  which  plays  an  important  part  in  per- 
suading the  boys  to  remain  in  the  asylum,  without 
physical  restraint,  until  they  can  leave  it  to  face 
the  world  is  the  system  of  reward  instead  of  pun- 
ishment, known  as  the  English  mill  system,  and  in 
use  in  this  country  only  in  this  model  village.  By 
a  reasonable  amount  of  good  behavior  each  boy  can 
obtain  two  credits  a  day  from  his  teacher,  two  from 
the  master  of  the  shop  or  department  in  which  he 
is  taught  some  trade,  two  from  the  "house  mother" 
for  his  behavior  in  his  cottage,  two  for  an  average 
amount  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  finally,  if 
he  gets  all  these,  two  more  as  a  general  bonus.  Each 
credit  represents  one  mill,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  the  boy  to  earn  a  cent  a  day  without  undue 
strain  upon  his  virtue — not  a  magnificent  sum,  it  is 
true,  but  still  something.  The  money  thus  earned 
can  be  had  for  any  legitimate  purpose  whenever 
the  boy  chooses  to  make  written  application  for  it, 
but  whether  he  elects  to  spend  it  or  not,  his  record 
shows  that  he  has  earned  it. 

Ordinarily  no  ward  committed  to  the  asylum  for 
an  offense  is  released  until  he  has  earned  $4.50  by 
good  conduct.  This  task,  allowing  for  Sundays  and 
vacation  time,  can  be  accomplished  in  eighteen 
months.  When  he  is  free  he  takes  with  him  the 
unspent  balance  of  whatever  money  he  may  have 
earned,  for  the  earning  and  not  the  saving  of  it  is 
the  important  point  in  considering  his  release.  Of 
course,  children  committed  to  the  asylum  as  a  refuge 


from  poverty  instead  of  for  some  juvenile  crime 
are  detained  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  them  elsewhere. 

An  attempt  to  escape  results  in  the  forfeiture 
of  all  the  credits  already  earned  and  less  serious 
offenses  are  met  with  a  reduction  of  the  little  rebel 's 
ledger  account,  simple  stolid  indifference  merely 
leaving  the  boy  at  a  standstill.  For  those  whom  it 
is  desirible  to  impress  with  an  immediate  sense  of 
their  evil  ways  there  is  the  drill  squad,  where  the 
boys  drill  and  rest  alternately  in  fifteen-minute 
periods  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  drill  squad  is  really  a  substitute  for  corporal 
punishment,  forbidden  by  the  state  laws,  and  is 
not  resorted   to  frequently. 

Even  to  the  casual   visitor  whose   knowledge   of 
reformatory  problems  is  the  most  superficial,  it  is 
obvious   that   the   sense    of   legitimate   liberty   and 
self-respect    which    is    the    aim    of    this    system    of 
discipline,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  model  village,  i 
has   its   effect.     The   boys  play   hard   and   cheerful  ' 
and  go  about  their  business  with  a  briskness  that  i 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  old-tim'6  depressed 
slouch   of   an   institution   inmate.     But   the   asylum 
authorities   do   not   forget   that  their   charges   were  ; 
not  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths.  There  j 
is   plenty   of   work,   and    hard   work,    too,   between 
the  school,  where  the  three  R'r  and  other  subjects 
of  a  public  school  course  are  taught,  and  the  shops. 
In   many  ways   the   community   is   almost   self-sup- 
porting as  the  old-time  farm  used  to  be,  the  boys  ; 
baking  their  own  bread,  making  their  own  uniforms,  ' 
doing  the  asylum  printing,  carpentering  and  paint- 
ing, trimming  the  lawns  and  growing  in  the  large 
garden  the  vegetables  they  eat  on  the  dining  room 
tables. 

With  all  this  to  occupy  them,  and  with  285  acres 
to  roam  over  during  the  leisure  hours,  there  is  not 
much  temptation  for  the  wards  of  the  juvenile  asy- 
lum to  hunt  for  mischief.  The  model  village,  with 
its  fifteen  cottages,  its  schoolhouse,  power  house, 
and  temporary  hospital,  is  proving  to  the  world 
that  a  reformatory  need  not  be  made  a  prison  in 
order  to  reform,  and  that  the  outlaws  of  the  streets 
and  the  waifs  of  the  tenements  are  a3~  capable  as 
any  other  children  of  responding  to  kindness,  if  only 
the  chance  is  given  them. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Unroyal   Morganatic  Marriage 

RICH  AMERICAN  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  DISREGARDED  THE  SOCIAL 
INEQUALITIES  AND  MARRIED  THEIR  COACHMEN.  —  SOME 
GET  THROUGH  HAPPILY,    OTHERS  ARE  DISAPPOINTED. 


In  a  recent  article  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  gives  a  large  number  of  instances 
of  wealthy  American  women  who  have  mar- 
ried the  men  from  their  own  stables.  The 
story  discloses  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions, 


especially  when  the  efforts  of  the  rich  fam- 
ilies of  this  country  to  define  as  sharply  as 
possible  the  social  distinctions  are  given  con- 
sideration. The  North  American  asks  wheth- 
er it  is  because  of  a  laxity  of  the  Old  World 
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idea  of  chaperonage,  or  whether  "perhaps 
roseate  dreams  of  impossible  romance ' '  actu- 
ate the  participants.  The  following  is  the 
text : 

Is  it  because  of  a  laxity  of  the  Old  World  idea 
of  proper  chaperonage  that  so  many  wealthy  Amer- 
ican women  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  their  family 
I  coachman? 

Within  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  three  such 
marriages  have  been  announced. 

Perhaps  roseate  dreams  of  impossible  romance 
may  influence  them.     Who  knows? 

Only  a  short  time  ago  news  reached  this  country 
that  Mrs.  Granville  W.  Garth,  widow  of  a  rich  New 
York  bank  president,  had  given  her  hand  to  Hubert 
Hartigan,  at  one  time  master  of  her  stables.  The 
wedding  is   said   to   have   taken  place  abroad. 

Last  winter  Mabel  Hockridge,  daughter  of  a 
prosperous  New  York  merchant,  eloped  with  her 
riding  instructor  and  her  father's  coachman,  Frank 
Tone.  Some  time  afterward  she  was  found  ill  in  a 
little  cabin  on  the  Tysten  Eyck  Mountain,  in  the 
Catskills,  and  was  recovered  by  her  family. 

The  romance  of  Nancy  Carnegie,  niece  of  the 
"Steel  King,"  is  still  remembered.  In  this  case 
her  multi-millionaire  uncle  approved  of  the  coach- 
man,   James    Hever — after   the    marriage. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  similar  elopements 
was  that  of  Victoria  Morosini,  daughter  of  the 
millionaire  banker,  who  dated  his  material  prosper- 
ity from  the  friendship  of  Jay  Gould.  Miss  Moro- 
sini ran  away  from  her  palatial  home  with  John 
Ernest  Schilling,  the  family  coachman.  Later  she 
left  him  to  go  upon  the  stage,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared from  public  view. 

The  name  of  Hubert  Hartigan  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  of  Mrs.  Garth  almost  since 
the  time  that  the  latter 's  first  husband,  millionaire 
and  president  of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank 
of  New  York  was  supposed  to  have  committed  sui- 
cide by  jumping  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  while  on 
a  sea  trip  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1903. 

The  suicide  of  Garth  was  involved  in  mystery. 
He  was  in  no  financial  trouble,  and  had  no  apparent 
reason  to  make  away  with  himself. 

At  the  time  Hartigan  was  in  charge  of  the  mil- 
lionaire's stables,  having  but  recently  arrived  there 
from  a  New  York  riding  academy. 

In  his  new  position  Hartigan  flourished  and  be- 
came prosperous.  It  is  said  that  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Garth,  he  bought  a  $30,000  stock  farm 
near  the  metropolis. 

Mrs.  Garth  was  a  daughter  of  James  J.  McComb, 
of  Dobb's  Ferry,  who  left  her  an  independent  for- 
tune of  $4,000,000.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Garth 
before  she  was  20  years  of  age,  and  they  established 
themselves  in  a  splendid  home  in  New  York  city. 

She  enjoyed  every  luxury,  had  the  income  of  a 
queen  at  her  disposal,  and  moved  in  fashionable 
society. 

Loved  and  Is  Happy. 

At  a  riding  academy  where  she  went  to  improve 
herself  as  a  horsewoman,  Mrs.  Garth  met  Hartigan. 
Under  his  tutelage  she  made  rapid  progress.  Mr. 
■Garth  also  grew  to  like  the  handsome,  stalwart  and 
smooth-spoken  Irish  groom. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  latter  was  in  charge 
•of  the  Garth  stables.  So  much  trust  was  imposed  in 
him  that  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  horses 
for  the  establishment. 

Later  the  one-time  coachman  and  trainer  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Garth  stock  farm  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  His  sister,  Anna,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  America,  was  also  in  the  employ  of 
the  Garth  family. 


After  the  tragic  death  of  the  bank  president,  and 
while  rumor  was  somewhat  busy  with  his  name, 
Hartigan,  it  is  said,  deeded  to  Mrs.  Garth  the  stock 
farm  that  he  had  purchased,  and  left  for  the  Old 
World,  presumably  for  his  former  home  in  Ireland. 

Some  time  later  Mrs.  Garth  decided  to  educate 
her  children  abroad.  Accordingly,  she  crossed  the 
sea,  and  recently  reports  have  come  back  asserting 
that  she  and  her  former  coachman  were  married  in 
Ireland. 

Differing  from  many  such  romances  was  that  of 
pretty  Nancy  Carnegie,  who  gave  her  heart  and 
hand  to  her  mother's  coachman,  James  Hever. 

' '  I  picked  the  man  I  loved,  and  I  am  happy, ' '  she 
said   recently. 

She  was  particularly  happy  at  the  time  she  made 
the  remark,  as  she  had  not  only  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  her  mother,  but  the  approval  of  her 
multi-millionaire   uncle,   Andrew   Carnegie,   as   well. 

In  fact,  Andrew  Carnegie  went  so  far  as  to 
express  the  opinion  that  a  sturdy,  self-reliant 
coachman  was  a  better  "catch"  for  his  niece  than 
many  a  titled,  foreign  fortune-hunter  would  have 
been.  This  remark  brought  upon  him  a  torrent  of 
criticism,  which  worried  the  Laird  of  Skibo  Castle 
not  at  all. 

The  romance  of  Miss  Carnegie  and  Hever  was  of 
the  young  woman's  liking.  Tears  and  threats  of 
her  family,  advice  of  her  friends  and  the  pleading 
of  other  suitors  failed  to  shake  her  purpose  to  wed 
the  sturdy,  good-looking  Irish  coachman. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Carnegie,  the  young  woman's  moth- 
er, is  the  widow  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  brother. 
She  is  very  wealthy,  and  is  one  of  the  social  leaders 
of  Pittsburg.  Her  time  is  spent  at  her  Pittsburg 
palace,  her  country  home  in  Florida,  or  on  board 
her  handsome  yacht,  the  Dungeness. 

Every  wish  of  the  daughter  was  gratified.  She 
grew  up  into  the  life  of  a  society  maiden,  feted 
and  petted.  All  her  friends  began  planning  bril- 
liant matches  for  her. 

Nancy  Carnegie  met  many  men — men  of  wealth, 
of  fame,  title  and  high  social  position — but  none 
appealed  to  her.  Her  heart  turned  to  the  man  who 
had  taught  her  to  ride  cross-country,  astride  a 
spirited  hunter,  with  her  hair  flying  to  the  wind 
and  the  rich  color  of  health  and  reckless  daring 
in  her  cheeks. 

When  Nancy  Carnegie  was  18  years  of  age,  James 
Hever,  an  expert  horseman,  entered  her  mother's 
employ.  He  had  charge  of  the  stables  in  Florida 
and  Pittsburg. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Nancy's  brother-in- 
law,  O.  G.  Bickerson,  entered  strong  objection  to 
her  habit  of  riding  astride. 

"But  Mr.  Hever  says  it  is  the  proper  way  to 
ride,"  responded  the  young  girl,  demurely. 

Whereupon  the  indignant  relative  sought  out  the 
coachman  and  riding  instructor.  In  the  physical 
collision  that  is  said  to  have  followed,  the  brawnv 
young  son  of  Erin,  so  the  ;-tor>  goes,  manifested 
every  ability  to  take  care  of  1  imself. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  began  giving  her  riding 
lessons  that  Hever  was  able  to  save  her  from 
serious  injury,  if  not  death,  xa  a  runaway  accident. 

This  happening  probably  drew  the  attention  of 
the  girl  more  strongly  to  her  stalwart  groom,  and 
invested  him  with  a  romantic  interest  that  ap- 
pealed to  impressionable  youth.  In  any  event, 
after  that  nothing  pleased  her  better  than  long 
dashes  across  the  country  with  Hever  at  her  side. 

Alarmed  at  last  by  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
growing  attachement  between  the  two,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Carnegie  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  young 
people  apart.     Hever  retired  from  her  service  and 
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went  to  New  York,  while  a  close  watch  was  kept 
on  Nancy  at   Pittsburg. 

If  love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  why  be  discouraged 
by  objectionable  parents?  One  fine  day  Miss 
Nancy  was  missing.  When  next  heard  from  she 
had  married  James  Hever  and  had  sailed  with  him 
for  Ireland. 

When  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  man  of  millions, 
learned  of  the  elopement  of  his  niece  with  the  for- 
mer  coachman,   he   was   more   amused   than   angry. 

"He  is  better  than  a  worthless  duke,"  said  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  he  chuckled. 

No  doubt  his  attitude  had  much  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  reconciliation  of  mother  and  daughter, 
abroad,  where  a  bonny  baby  girl  was  born.  It 
is  understood  that  before  Andrew  Carnegie  sailed 
some  time  ago  for  his  annual  summer  stay  in 
Scotland,  he  set  aside  a  tidy  sum  for  the  use  of  his 
favorite  niece  and  her  husband. 

Romances  of  this  sort,  however,  do  not  always 
end  so  happily.  Some  girls  have  fled  from  homes 
of  luxury  and  fashion  to  find,  later  on,  a  cruel 
awakening  from  love's  rosy  dream. 

Last  winter,  while  deep  snow  covered  the  hills 
about  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  cutting  gales  swept  over 
the  frozen  Hudson  nearby,  all  was  radiant  sunshine, 
with  dreams  of  love  and  orange  blossoms,  in  the 
heart  of  Mabel  Hockridge.  ^ 

Daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  reared  in  a 
home  of  luxury  and  with  doting  hands  to  supply 
her  every  want,  she  met  in  all  ways  the  traditional 
rich  girl  who  elopes  with  her  father's  coachman. 
She  was  a  pronounced  brunette  and  strikingly 
beautiful. 

The  coachman  in  this  case  was  Frank  Tone.  He 
was  a  coachman,  pure  and  simple.  There  was  no 
romance  of  teaching  the  young  girl  to  ride,  or  of 
wild  gallops  over  the  breeze-swept  country  hills; 
no  runaway  rescues  to  cast  about  the  man  the 
glamour  of  a  modern  knight  errant. 

All  the  daughters  of  the  Hockridge  house  were 
fond  of  driving,  but  the  love  of  Mabel  for  this 
pleasure  seemed  to  increase  at  the  arrival  of  Tone. 
She  frequently  went  out  with  him  unaccompanied 
by  other  members  of  the  family. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  but  the  girl's  rela- 
tives fancied  that  her  infatuation  for  the  open  air 
and  long  drives  across  the  hills  was  due  to  the 
rich,  bounding  blood  in  her  young  veins. 

No  one  but  the  young  people  themselves  know 
aught  of  the  courtship;  how  the  servitor  first  spoke 
of  love  to  the  heiress,  or  how  they  planned  to 
elope. 

Just  before  Tone  disappeared  he  announced  that 
he  intended  to  visit  some  relatives  at  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  Catskills.  The  day  that  witnessed  his 
departure  saw  the  departure,  also,  of  Mabel  Hock- 
ridge. 

She  stated  her  intention  of  visiting  some  friends 
in  a  nearby  town.  Instead  of  leaving  by  train, 
however,  or  driving  across  country  in  one  of  her 
father's  stylish  teams,  she  boarded  an  ordinary 
public  stage  coach  that  passed  the  door.  This  ex- 
cited some  comment  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  but  aroused  no  suspicion. 

When  she  did  not  return  at  the  expected  time, 
it  was  learned  that  she  had  never  reached  her 
supposed  destination.  Several  days  later  a  letter 
arrived,  anouncing  her  marriage  to  the  coachman. 

Detectives  were  employed,  and  the  entire  family 
joined  in  the  search  for  the  girl.  A  week  or  more 
later  she  was  found  in  a  cabin  in  the  Catskills, 
where  her  coachman-husband  had  taken  her. 

The  little  house  was  half-way  up  the  side  of  the 
Tysten  Eyck  Mountain,  and  was  surrounded  by 
drifts  of  snow.  Mrs.  Tone  was  found  suffering 
from  a  high  fever.     After  a  talk  with  her  father 


and  sister,  she  returned  with  them  to  their  home. 
An  Unsatisfactory  Ending. 

Another  unsatisfactory  ending  to  an  elopement 
of  this  kind  marked  the  brief  romance  of  Victoria 
Morosini  and  her  father's  coachman,  John  Ernest 
Schilling,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Schilling- 
Hulscamp. 

Giovanni  P.  Morosini,  a  multimillionaire  banker 
of  New  York,  was  her  fond  father.  All  the  wealth 
and  all  the  social  advantages  of  the  family's  prom- 
inent position  were  hers. 

Miss  Morosini  was  pretty  and  romantic.  She 
sang  well,  played  brilliantly  upon  harp  and  piano 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  every  day  of  life. 

One  day  Mr.  Morosini  had  occasion  to  dismiss 
his  coachman.  Schilling  took  his  place.  He  came 
highly  recommended. 

He  dressed  well,  was  dignified  in  bearing,  and  did 
not  associate  with  the  other  grooms,  who  disliked 
him  because  of  this  and  called  him  ' '  the  dude. ' ' 

Schilling  had  more  duties  than  those  of  coach- 
man. Frequently  he  acted  as  groom  and  attended 
Miss  Victoria  upon  her  morning  rides. 

One  day  the  couple  disappeared.  Mr.  Morosini 
sought  diligently  for  them.  He  employed  detec- 
tives. They  found  that  John  Ernest  Schilling  and 
Victoria  P.  Agnes  Morosini  had  been  married  at  a 
little  German  Methodist  church  in  New  York  city. 
The  young  couple  had  gone  to  live  with  the  groom's 
stepfather,  John  Hulscamp,  in  a  little  East  Side 
tenement. 

Schilling  secured  a  position  as  driver  on  a  street 
car  line  at  $2  a  day.  The  young  wife  wrote  her 
father  that  she  and  her  husband  were  living  happily 
on  that  income. 

Two  years  passed  in  this  way.  She  went  upon 
the  stage.  After  a  time  she  disappeared  from  public 
view.     It  was  said  that  she  entered  a  convent. 

Since  that  time  the  curtain  of  obscurity  has  been 
drawn   across   her   life. 


Kind  of  Him. 


It  was  evident  when  she  entered  the  car  that 
she  had  dressed  in  a  hurry.  She  wore  a  white 
waist  of  some  shiny  stuff,  which  buttoned  behind, 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  buttons  were  unfastened. 

' '  You  ought  to  tell  her, ' '  whispered  a  young  man 
to  his  companion;   "you've  got  a  wife,  and " 

"Yes,  and  you've  got  a  grandmother.  Tell  her 
yourself,"  replied  the  other. 

A  few  blocks  further  down  an  old  man  got  on 
the  car.  His  dress  was  rough  and  his  hands  bore 
evidence  of  a  day's  work  about  machinery.  He 
had  taken  the  seat  directly  behind  the  young  woman, 
and  in  a  moment  his  eyes  fell  on  the  cause  of  the 
whispered  comments.  He  reached  in  his  coat 
pocket,  pulled  out  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  care- 
fully adjusted  them. 

"What  do  you  think  of  thatf'^  whispered  the 
young  man,  "the  old  fellow  is  using  opera  glasses." 

He  must  have  heard  the  smothered  laughter  as 
he  leaned  forward  as  if  to  get  a  closer  view,  but 
in  a  few  seconds  he  was  busy  buttoning  the  waist. 
As  the  car  swung  around  Union  Square  the  girl 
made  a  move  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  out,  and  half 
turned  a  flushed  face  toward  the  old  man. 

"I  ain't  done  yet,"  he  said,  "but  it's  better 'd 
it   was."— N.   Y.    Sun. 
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The  Fool  Unclassified 


Why  They  Miss  Connections. 
The  trouble  with  a  good  many  people  is  that  they 
make  sure  they  are  right  and  then  lack  the  nerve 
to  go  ahead. — Chicago  Record  Herald. 


said    the 


Her  Popularity. 

"Why  are  the  men  all  crowding  around  her?" 
"Sh!  Don't  you  know?    She's  that  young  widow 

who    paid    $12,000    for    her    copy   of    '  Squints    and 

Glances.'  " — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The   Reversible   Proposition. 

"Yes,  I  consider  a  statesman  a  greater  man  than 
a  general.  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword, 
you  know." 

' '  Yes,  but  you  mustn  't  forget  that  the  sword  is 
smittier  than  the  pen. ' ' — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


AT  THE  SUMMER  HOTEL. 

The  hotel  is  so  crowded,  sir,  that  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  put  you  in  the  same  room  with  the  pror 
prietor. ' ' 

"That  will  be  all  right;  just  put  my  valuables 
in  the  safe."— The  Tatler. 


Household  Humor. 

"I'd   like    to    have   you    call    on    me,' 
hearth  rug. 

"All  right,"  responded  the  mantel  clock,  "I'll 
run  down  next  Saturday." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


No  Boom  Anywhere  Else. 

"Why  do  you  call  this  your  cozy  corner?" 
asked  the  caller. 

"Because,"  said  the  occupant  of  the  snug  little 
flat,  ' '  once  a  day  a  dear  little  ray  of  sunshine 
strikes  that   corner."— C.  W.  T. 

To  Be   Precise. 

"How  brown  you  are.  Miss  Besting!  You've 
been   in   the   sun   lately,   haven't   you." 

"How  preposterous!  The  sun  is  not  accessible 
to  us  by  any  method  of  travel.  I've  been  in  the 
sun's  rays,  if  that's  what  you  mean." — Philadel- 
phia   Press. 


Impractical  Bequest. 

First  Shoe  Store  Clerk — Women  are  so  unreas- 
onable. 

Second  Ditto — That's  right.  A  woman  came 
in  yesterday  and  said  she  wanted  a  shoe  that  was 
both  comfortable  and  stylish. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Meaning  Vague. 

Matter-of-fact  Reader — "Ye-es  the  lines  sound 
well,  but  what  do  they  mean?"  Poet — "Mean! 
Why,  man  alive,  those  verses  are  for  a  magazine!" 
— Baltimore   American. 


he 


Merely  a  Starter. 

"I  am  always  carried  away  by  that   song 
said,  as  she  arose  from  the  piano. 

"So  you  told  me   once   before,"     she     rejoined. 
"That's  why  I  sung  it." — Detroit   Tribune. 


He  Still  Had  Time. 

VBR  in  Detroit  they 
have  a  new  one — 
or  maybe  it  is  an 
old  one  made  over. 
The  News-Tribune 
of  that  city  pre- 
sents the  following 
explanation  of  it: 

A  long-haired 
man  walking  along 
the  street  met  a 
little  boy,  who 
asked  him  the 
time. 

"Ten  minutes  to 
9,"  said  the  man. 
' '  Well, ' '  said  the  boy,  "  at  9  o  'clock  get  your  hair 
cut, ' '  and   he   took   to  his  heels  and   ran,  the   ag- 
grieved  one   after   him. 

Turning  the  corner,  the  man  ran  into  a  policeman, 
nearly  knocking  him  over. 

"What's  up?"  asked  the  policeman. 

The  man,  very  much  out  of  breath,  said:     "You 
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see  that  young  urchin  running  along  there  f  He 
asked  me  the  time  and  I  told  him:  "Ten  minutes 
to  9,'  and  he  said:  'At  9  o'clock  get  your  hair 
cut.'  " 

"Well,"  said  the  policeman,  "what  are  you 
running  for?  You've  got  eight  minutes  yet." — 
Chicago  Record  Herald. 


Portable  Enotbole. 
"Gee!  I  wished  I  wuz  a  inventor,"  exclaimed 
Jimmy,  loafing  outside  the  baseball  park.  "Wat 
fur?"  demanded  Mickey.  "I'd  invent  a  knot- 
hole w'at  yer  could  carry  'round  wid  yer  an  stick 
in  a  fence  anywhere  yer  pleased." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Extraordinary  Times. 
We  have  had  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  we  are  to  have  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress.  Several  plenipotentiaries  extraordi- 
nary are  now  hurrying  here  from  Russia  and  Japan. 
Altogether,  therefore,  these  seem  to  be  rather  ex- 
traordinary times  we  are  having. — New  York  Mail. 


Valuable  Canine. 
"Henry,"    said    Mrs.    Peck,    "Mr.    Smith's    dog 
came  very  near  biting  me  this  afternoon.     I  was 


awfully  frightened  and  it's  up  to  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

' '  I  will,  my  dear, ' '  replied  Peck.  "  I  '11  see  Smith 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  doesn't  ask 
too  much  for  the  dog  I'll  buy  him." — Chicago 
News. 


Knew  Few  Barbers. 

"Its'  strange  that  you  never  met  Count  Spag- 
ghetti  before,"  remarked  the  heiress. 

"Oh!    I  don't   know,"   replied   Cutting. 

"But  he  tells  me  he  has  been  in  New  York  for 
quite  a  number  of  years." 

"Yes,  but  I  always  shave  myself,  you  know." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Consoling  the  Child. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  sobbing  child's 
mother. 

"Mamie  Jones  is  having  a  birthday  party  and 
didn't  invite  me,  boo-hoo!  " 

"Oh,  well,  never  mind;  maybe  the  ice-cream  will 
be  poisoned  and  make  them  all  sick." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


A   KANSAS   BEAN   STORY 


'KEEPING  IT  DARK." 

— Chicago    News. 


A  Traveler's  Method  of  Getting  Even  With  "Tom" 
Grier. 

Topeka. — John  0.  Crockett,  who  until  recently 
was  general  superintendent  of  the  Southwestern 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  &  Pacific  rail- 
way, tells  this  story  about  "Tom"  Grier,  which 
is  worth  repeating.  Mr.  Grier  is  associated  with 
his  brother,  John  J.  Grier,  who  has  the  general 
contract  for  furnishing  meals  for  about  2000  track 
laborers  now  employed  on  the  various  lines  of  the 
Eock  Island  systems.  He  also  has  several  eating 
houses,  one  of  which  is  in  Goodland.  Some  time 
ago  "Tom"  Grier  was  in  charge  of  the  Goodland 
house.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Shriners  were 
having  a  conclave  in  one  of  the  large  western  cities. 
All  the  trains  stopped  in  Goodland  for  meals.  As 
each  person  passed  out  seventy-five  cents  was  col- 
lected. In  one  of  the  crowds  was  a  man  who,  when 
he  came  to  the  cashier's  desk  objected  to  the  charge 
of  "six  bits,"  saying  that  he  was  able  to  get  only 
a  plate  of  beans. 

"Tom"  Grier,  with  his  customary  politeness,  ex- 
plained that  the  man  was  unfortunate,  but  that  the 
rule  of  seventy-five  cents  a  meal  could  not  be  brok- 
en, as  it  might  lead  to  all  kinds  of  complications 
with  other  passengers.  The  man  paid  the  price 
of  the  meal,  without  further  comment. 

In  a  few  days  Grier  received  a  telegram  from 
Salt  Lake  City  "collect."  It  was  from  the  plate- 
of -beans  man.     It  read: 

I  think  you  charged  me  too  much  for  those 
beans. 

"Tom"  paid  the  charges  and  relieved  his  mind. 

A  week  later  there  came  another  telegram  to  the 
hotel.  It  also  was  "collect"  and  it  was  from  Los 
Angeles.     It   read: 

I  still  think  you  charged  me  too  much  for  thos» 
beans. 

This  time  Grier  began  to  sit  up  and  notice  things. 
He  gave  orders  that  no  more  "collect"  messages 
should  be  received. 

It  was  fully  two  weeks  later  and  the  bean  man 
had  been  entirely  forgotten,  when  a  boy  banded  Mr. 
Grier  a  message.  It  was  "collect"  and  the  amount 
was  large.     Grier  handed  the  boy  the  amount  and 
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opened  the  telegram.     It  was  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico and  read: 

The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  you  charged  me  too  much  for  those  beans. 

The  joke  was  getting  beyond  the  laughing  point. 
In  fact  those  living  in  Goodland  at  that  time  say 
that  even  the  railroad  men  with  their  large  vocab- 
ulary, were  startled  at  the  language  heaped  upon 
the  bean  man. 

Once  more  the  order  to  receive  no  more  "collect" 
messages  went  forth.  A  month  later  John  Grier 
was  in  the  East  and  his 
Brother  ' '  Tom ' '  was  dai- 
ly expecting  a  telegram 
from  him.  A  message  came 
and  it  was  ' '  collect, ' '  but 
it  was  not  from  Brother 
"John."  It  was  from  the 
bean  man  who  was  in  Bos- 
ton.    It  read  as  follows: 

Now  I  know  that  you 
charged  me  a  great  deal 
too  much  for  those  beans. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


sometimes.      Do  you  know  that  you  snored  in  church 
to-day? 

Mr.  Goodley — Nonsensel  You're  used  to  my  snor- 
ing by  this  time.  What  was  the  matter  with  you? 
Insomnia? 


The  Chugs. 
Mrs.  Chugwater — ' '  This  paper  says  the  passengers 
escaped  on  a  raft.     How  could  they  make  a  raft  at 
sea?" 


Not  Playing  Futures. 

"Yis,  mum,  Oi'll  make 
yez  as  good  a  cook  as  the 
nixt  wan." 

"I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  next  one,  but 
"you'll  have  to  do  better 
than  the  last  one. '^' — -Hous- 
ton Post. 


Heresy. 

Traveler  (out  west) — 
"This  is  where  Walerin- 
gold  lives,  is  it?  I  am  told 
he  is  the  most  successful 
man  in  this  part  of  the 
country. ' ' 

Jolly  Landlord — ' '  Him  ? 
Successful?  Good  lord, 
stranger!  He's  the  richest 
and  lonesomest  man  in  the 
state! ' ' — Exchange. 


Her  Grandfather    a    King. 

"Did  you  know  that 
Miss  Flasherieigh  could 
trace  her  ancestory  back  to 

king?" 

"No.     You  don't  say!" 

"Yes.  Her  grandfather 
Tas  a  gambling  king  here 
jtor  years  before  the  fire." 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 


-La  Moiw3«  UJustre. 


Wouldn't   Do. 
'I  make  a  chum  of  my 
father. ' ' 

"I  could  never  do  that  with  mine." 
"Wouldn't  he  like  it?" 

"He  might,  but  ma  wouldn't.     I'm  usually  out 
kill  after  midnight.  "—Houston  Post. 


THE  INGENIOUS  FISHERMAN. 


Mr.  Chugwater — "They  could  use  the  ship's  log, 
couldn't  they?  Why  don't  you  use  your  own  rea- 
soning faculties  once  in  a  while?" 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Not  Usually  Affected. 
Mrs.  Goodley — Gracious!   how  you  do  annoy  me 


Unexpected  Luxury. 
Bill    Collector    (returning    the    check) — "Cashier 
says   this  is   no   good.     You  've   already  orerdrawn 
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PRANK    OF    A    GIANT   LOCOMOTIVE. 

Hartford — A  huge  mogul  locomotive  with  no  one  in  the  cab  and  the  throttle  closed,  suddenly 
leaped  forward  and  rushed  at  the  brick  wall  of  the  round  house  in  this  city  recently  like  a  batter- 
ing ram. 

As  the  nose  of  the  locomotive  crashed  through  the  wall,  the  two  front  wheels  spun  around,  grind- 
ing bricks  and  stones  to  powder.  The  rear  drivers  jumped  the  track,  and,  having  no  solid  surface 
on  which  to  turn,  destroyed  the  engine's  power  to  continue  on  its  mad  rush.  It  was  almost  half 
way  outside  the  roundhouse,   and   overhanging  the    river,  when  it  came  to  a  standstill. 

Steam  was  up  in  the  locomotive,  and  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  accident  given  by 
the  officials  is  that,  although  the  throttle  was  not  open,  enough  steam  accumulated  in  the  cylinders 
to  start  the  engine  off  at  high  speed.  — New    York    World. 
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your  account   at   the  bank." 

Ardup — "Gee!     I  never  supposed  he'd  let  me  do 
that.     I'm  better  off  than  I  thought  I  was." 


English  Unnecessary. 

Railway  Official — Yes,  I  can  give  your  protege 
a  job.     I'll  make  him  a  brakeman. 

Friend— But  he's  just  over  from  Finland.  He 
can't  speak  English. 

Eailway  Official— That 's  all  right.  All  he's  got 
to  do  is  to  call  stations. — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Plato  and  Slang. 

"If  you  had  lived  in  ages  hence,"  said  an  ardent 
admirer,  ' '  the  people  could  not  help  but  call  you 
a  wise  man." 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Plato,  sadly.  "Then 
what  would  they  call  you?" 

"A  wise  guy." 

Which  goes  to  show  that  Plato  knew  something 
of   slang    himself. — Detroit    Tribune. 


What  Constitutes  a  Morganatic  Marriage? 
"Pa,  what's  a  morganatic  marriage?" 
' '  Oh,  in  Europe  it 's  where  a  member  of  a  royal 
family  marries  one  who  is  not  of  the  blood  royal. 
In  this  country  it  would  be  morganatic  if  the  son 
of  the  president  of  a  life  insurance  company  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  policy-holder. ' ' — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Cassidy,  Casey  and  Green  Wit. 

Cassidy — Yis  the  poor  fellow's  gittin'  along 
purty  well. 

Casey — But  I  fought-  ye  said  he  was  mortally 
injured. 

Cassidy — So  he  is,  but  his  injuries  ain't  quite 
as  mortal  as  they  fought  at  first. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Her  Object. 

' '  Did  you  hear  that  statement  Mrs.  Tattle  is 
making?" 

"Yes,  and  every  word  of  it  is  true." 

' '  But,  I  supposed  Mrs.  Tattler  was  merely  a  gos- 
siping  romancer." 

' '  Well,  she 's  telling  the  truth  this  time  because 
she  knows  it  will  make  more  trouble. ' ' — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Da  Besta  Frand. 

No  keeck  my  dog!     Ha!   don't  you   dare! 

For  just  so  queeck  you  do. 
You  Meester  'Merican'  I  swear 

I  brack  your  face  for  you! 
Eh?  What?  Well,  den,  dafs  alia  right, 

But  leave  my  Carlo  be. 
Excusa  me  for  get  excite'; 

Com',  look!  I  smila!   See? 

I  want  be  frand  weeth  you,  ef  dat 

You  wanta   be   my  frand, ' 
But  Carlo  ees  bes'  frand  I  gat 
Een  all  dees  bigga  land. 
Ah,  he  ees  firsta    'Merican 

For  com'  w'en  I  am  blue 
An'  mak'  me  feela  like  man —   , 

I  tal  eet  all  to  you. 

W'en  I  am  com'  from  Italy, 
Ju'   landa   from    da   sheep, 
Som'  thief  he  tak'  my  mon  from  me 


An' — presto! — he  ees  skeep. 
An'  w'en  I  find  ees  gon',     O!  my! 

I  scream,  I  pull  my  hair. 
An'  justa  run  aroun'  an'  cry 

Like  crazy  man  for  fair. 
W'en  com'sa  beeg  poleecaman, 

I  ask,  I  beg  dat  he 
Weel  catcha  thiefa  eef  he  can — 

He  justa  laugh  at  me! 
I  seet  een  street — I  am  so  blue — 

An'  justa  hold  my  head. 
An'  theenk  "w'at  am  I  gona  do?" 

An'  weesh  dat  I  am  dead. 
Som'   people   com'   an'   look,  but   dey 

Jus'  smile  an'  notta  care; 
So  pretta  soon  dey  goin'  away 
An'  leave  me  seetin'  dere. 
How  long  I  seet  I  no  can  tal; 

I  pray,  I  cry,  I  curse — 
I  bat  you  if  1  go  to  Hal 

I   no   could   feel   more   worse! 
But   while   I   seet    ees   som'theeng    sof 

Dat  touch  my  cheek  an'  w'en 
I  tak'  my  hand  for  brush  eet  off 

Eet   touch   my  cheek  agen. 
I  look.     Ees  justa  leetla  cur 

Dat  wag  hees  yellow  tail! 
An'  blood  ees  on  hees  yellow  fur, 

An'  dere  ees  old  teon  pail 
Tied  on  bayhind.     Poor  lettla  pupl 

But  steel  he  leeck  my  hand, 
As  eef  he  say  to  me:  "Cheer  up! 

I  gona  be  your  frand. ' ' 
I   hug   heem   up!     I   am   ashame' 

For  let  heem  see  date  he 
Ees  justa  dog,  but  alia  same 

Ees  better  man  dan  me. 

So!     dees  ees  Carlo,  Meester  Man; 

I  introduce  to  you. 
Da  true,   da  kinda  'Merican, 

Da  first  I  ever  knew. 
— (T.   A.  Daly,   in  Catholic   Standard  and   Times). 

He  Believed  in  Mixing  Them. 

"Well,"  said  one  of  the  story  tellers,  "I've- 
seen  a  lot  of  funny  stunts  done  in  hotels  and  bar- 
rooms, but  I  ran  against  the  limit  the  other  day 
in  one  of  the  joints  in  West  street.  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  with  a  long  cold  one  in  front  of  me 
when  a  little  old  man  with  a  black  felt  hat  and  an- 
up  country  appearance,  came  in  and  ordered  whisky. 

"He  poured  out  a  big  drink,  glass  almost  full, 
then  walked  to  the  lunch  counter  and  took  a  hand- 
ful of  bread.  He  soaked  the  bread  in  the  whisky 
and  ate  it  with  every  evidence  of  enjoyment.  I 
have  since  wondered  if  he  really  liked  it  or  if  he 
had  sworn  off  drinking  whisky  and  tried  to  fool" 
his  conscience  by  eating  it?" — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Southwestern    English. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  gives  a  sample  of  En- 
glish as  they  speak  it  in  Oklahoma.  The  dialogue 
was  between  a  Guthrie  ball  player  and  a  bar  tender. 

"Is  you  got  any  smokin'  tobacco?"  asked  the- 
ball  player. 

The  bartender  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated. 

"I  ain't  said  I  ain't,"  retorted  the  bartender. 

"I  ain't  ast  yo'  if  you  ain't.  I  ast  yo'  if  you- 
is.     Yo'  is,  ain't  yo'?" — Chicago  Record  Herald. 

Superstition. 
"I'm  not  superstitious  about  most  things,"  said: 
the   man  in  the  bhie   serge,  "but  we-te-  jiist   nat- 
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urally  going  to  run  into  something  or  iiave  some 
sort  of  a  delay  before  we  get  downtown. ' ' 

' '  Nonsense, ' '  said  the  other.  ' '  What  makes  vou 
think  that?" 

' '  I  was  five  minutes  late  in  leaving  the  house. 
It  always  happens.  The  other  morning  the  car 
ahead  caught  fire  and  we  had  to  get  out  and  walk 
down  to  the  nearest  elevated  station,  and  last  week 
we  were  held  up  by  a  cart  with  a  broken  axle.  It 
never  happens  when  I  am  on  time,  but  if  I  leave 
the  house  two  minutes  later  than  usual  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  smashup. " 

They  started  in  to  discuss  the  foolishness  of  su- 
perstitious and  they  were  still  at  it  when  with  a  jolt 
the  car  came  to  a  halt.  Ahead  of  them  a  lean  and 
spavined  horse  had  suecumed  to  the  heat  and  already 
four  cars  had  piled  up. 

' '  You  see, ' '  said  the  superstitious  one  as  he 
jumped  off  the  car,  "I  just  knew  it  would  have  to 
happen." — Ney  York  Sun. 


Wonderful  George. 

They  were  just  returning  from  a  week  end  visit 
to  the  seashore,  and  were  walking  home  from  the 
Twenty-third  street  ferry,  telling  each  other  how 
sweet  it  was  to  be  still  on  a  honeymoon,  though 
married  almost  two  months.  As  they  passed  the 
hedge  lined  front  garden  of  London  terrace  he  re- 
marked grandly: 

"Now,  we'll  just  see  whether  it's  been  raining 
in  the  city  since  we  left." 

"Why,  George,  how  can  you  possibly  tellf"  she 
asked  wonderingly. 

For  answer  he  broke  off  a  couple  of  leaves  from 
the  garden  hedge  and  examined  them  under  the 
electric  light  further  on. 

"No,"  he   decided,   "there  hasn't   been  a  drop. 


See  how  I  know!"  he  went  on,  swelling  up  like  a 
pouter  pigeon.  "Why,  these  leaves  are  all  dusty, 
and  if  it  had  rained  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
they  would  be  nice  and  clean." 

"Oh!  George,  you  are  so  clever  and  know  so 
much.  Every  day  I  find  something  new  and  nice 
about  you. ' ' 

And  the  cop  on  the  corner  turned  his  head 
away  as  he  saw  two  head  shadows  merge  into  one. 
— New  York  Sun. 


A  Jumping  Hog. 
A  jumping  hog  afforded  much  amusement  in  the 
hog-pens  at  the  stock-yards  day  before  yesterday 
morning.  Although  the  animal  weighed  180  pounds 
it  would  jump  board  fences  five  feet  high.  The 
speculator  who  bought  the  hog  found  it  impossible 
to  confine  it  to  a  pen,  so  the  pen  had  to  be  covered 
with  boards.  According  to  men  who  have  been  at 
the  hog-yards  for  years,  this  was  the  first  hog  that 
had  ever  leaped  a  fence  there. — Kansas  City  Times. 


Noble  Bevenge. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  dray  horse  and  the 
thoroughbred  carriage  horse  happened  to  be  drink- 
ing at  the  same  trough. 

"You're  a  perfect  fright,"  said  the  thorough- 
bred, indulging  in  a  horse  laugh,  "with  that  hid- 
eous old  straw  hat  on  your  head." 

The  dray  horse  looked  at  him  but  said  nothing. 

Then,  with  a  brush  of  his  ample  tail,  he  brushed 
a  fly  from  the  quivering  hide  of  the  carriage  horse, 
which  the  latter,  with  his  poor  little  stump  of  a  tail, 
was  unable  to  reach,  and  dipped  his  nose  in  the 
trough  again. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Didn't   You   Never? 

Didn't  you  never  climb  th'  back  fence  after 

mother 'd   said  you   shouldn't? 
Didn't  you  never  go  in  swimmin,  when  you'd 

promised   her   you   wouldn't! 
Didn't    you    never   find    each    garment    when 

you  came  out,  had  a  knot  in? 
Didn't  you  never  hear  th'  fellers  from   the 

water  yell,   "chew   cott'n?" 
Didn't  you   never  find   a  knot  so   hard   that 

you    could    not    undo    itf 
Didn't   you   never   have   to   go   home   with   a 

sleeve  with  no  arm  through  it? 
Then  try  to  tell  your  mother  that  you  hadn  't 

been  in  swimmin' 
.\nd  wonder  at  the  awful  incredulousness  of 

wimmin? 

Didn't   you    never? 
Well,  I  did.      —    D.  W.  D. 
— St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat. 
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House  of  Representatives.  U.  S. 
washington 


Tacoma,  Washington,  August  6,  1905. 
Hon.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor,  Pandex  of  the  Press, 

320  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Street : 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  came  duly  to  hand  notifying 
me  that  you  had  sent  me  a  marked  copy  of  the  August  number  of 
the  Pandex  of  the  Press  containing  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
mine  delivered  to  a  graduating  class.  Some  days  after  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  the  magazine  came  to  hand.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
admit  it,  but  it  was  the  first  copy  of  this  publication  that  ever 
came  under  my  eye.  I  can  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  was  charmed 
with  it.  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  aside  from  that  small 
piece  of  slush  of  mine,  I  did  not  find  a  poor  thing  in  it. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  launched  a  decidedly 
high  class  publication.  It  is  almost  equal  in  tone  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  in  some  particulars  I  think  superior;  because  it  seems 
to  be  more  distinctly  an  American  publication.  It  deals  with  Amer- 
ican topics,  while  the  Review  of  Reviews  deals  somewhat  with 
foreign  topics. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kindly  extract 
from  my  little  speech,  and  I  trust  the  Pandex  of  the  Press  will  be 
upon  the  table  of  millions  of  Americans  as  regularly  as  it  will  be 
on  mine  from  this  time  on. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

FRANCIS  W.  CUSHMAN, 
Member  of  Congress  from  State  of  Washington. 
Die.  F.  W.  C. 
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ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS 
TO  THE   COMPANY 


FOUNDED  1888 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

JANUARY    1ST,   1905 
ASSKTS  $7,043,213.99 

CAPITAL   AND  SURPLUS  $1,125,865.50 


American    Real    Estate    Company 

Dun  Building     290  Broadway 


OFFICERS 
Edwin  K.  Martin.  President 
DvER  B.  Holmes.  V  P.  &  T. 
Wm.  B.  Hinckley,  Secretary 
James  C.  Meyers,  Counsel 
Lester  S  Holmes,  Cashier 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  Asst.Secty. 


New  York 


DIRECTORS 
Edwin  K.  Martin 
Dyer  B.  Holmes 
Wm.  B.    Hinckley 
Edw.   B.   Bovnton 
W.M.  H.  Chickering 


Portland  Branch  OflBce, 

316   Chamber   of   Commerce, 

Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  5,  1905. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street,  Editor, . 
Pandex  of  the  Press, 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  Northwestern  manager,  Mr.  W.  E.  Eothery,  invited  my  inspection  of  the 
August  number  of  The  Pandex  of  the  Press.  I  have  asked  hira  to  put  me  down  as  a 
subscriber  of  the  magazine.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  literary  production  of 
the  Century.  I  find  in  it  all  the  important  topics  of  the  day  as  discussed  in  the 
leading  newspapers:  the  beginning  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Trust  question,  labor,  social  economy,  religion,  medicine,  and  other  topics  of  human 
interest  are  herein  considered.  It  is  a  history  of  the  day,  and  compiled  in  such  form  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  at  any  future  time. 

Everyone  realizes  how  valuable  would  be  a  collection  of  the  leading  newspapers,  say 
from  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  such  a  mass  of  newspapers  is  appalling 
and  could  not  be  read  in  a  lifetime,  even  if  they  were  accessible.  The  Pandex  of  the  Press, 
however,  makes  just  such  an  aggregation  Of  newspapers,  not  only  accessible,  but  readily 
readable;  in  it  I  find  all  of  the  news  of  all  of  the  newspapers,  and  feel  that  when  I  sub- 
scribe $1.50  for  it,  I  am  receiving  not  less  than  $1500  in  actual  newspaper  value. 

As  a  trained  newspaper  man,  I  realize  the  inestimable  value  The  Pandex  of  the  Press 
will  be  to  the  editor  and  the  keeper  of  "graveyards"  throughout  newspaperdom.  No 
longer  will  immense  masses  of  newspaper  clippings  be  necessary  for  the  Pandex  of  the 
Press  gives  them  all  that  is  important  that  has  been  said  on  any  question  of  the  day. 
It  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  be  one's  own  historian  and,  with  such  a  publication,  in  the 
future  one  will  not  have  to  read  the  record  of  the  past  through  the  eye  of  the  scholar, 
the  essayist  or  partisan.  It  appeals  not  only  to  everyone  who  reads  the  newspaper,  but  to 
every  student,  and  is  destined  to  have  the  largest  and  most  diversified  circulation  of  any 
publication  thus  far  emanating  from  the  printing  press. 

I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  a  subscriber  of  The  Pandex  of  tlie  Press,  and  consider  the 
originator  of  the  idea   one   of   the   most   valuable   contributors  to   human   knowledge   and 

endeavor. 

EespectfuUy  yours, 

RICHARD   MORWOOD   MeCANN, 

Manager  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Telephone  Black  4212 


G.  M.  ROY 

MANUFACTURING 

Jeweler  and  Optician 


Dealer   in   Diamonds,   Watches,   Etc. 
Watch  and  Jewelry    Repairing   a    Specialty. 


211  Kearny  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rulofsoav  California 


TOASTE 


Something  new!  Makes 
delicious  toast.  Doesn't 
burn.  Under  saucepans 
prevents  tood  scorching. 
Aslc  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepaid]  25c. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re- 
ceive handsome  California 
souvenir  free! 


ACRulofM 
Manfrs. 
Sanlhndsco; 


POEMS    WORTH    READING 


The  Editor  and  the  Advertiser. 


Once  on  a  time  I  knew  a  man 

Who  said  it  didn't  pay 
To  advertise  the  goods  he  had 

To  sell  or  trade  away. 

To  prove  that  he  was  off  his  base 
And   make  him   clearly   see, 

I  gave  him  half  a  page  of  space 
And  let  him  have  it  free. 

It  almost  scared  him  into  fits 
To  see  himself  displayed 

As  I  displayed  him,   but  he  felt 
Its   Influence  on  hla  trade. 

I  kept   it  up,   his  business  boomed. 
The  customers  swooped  down 

Upon  his   store  until  he  had 
The   biggest  rush  in   town. 

One   day   I   went   around   to   call 
And  found  him  on  the  run. 


With  people  waiting  for  their  turn 
When  those  ahead  were  done. 

"Well,   well,"  I  cried  in  great  delight 
To  see  things  boom   that  way, 

"Don't  advertising  pay,  old  man? 
What   have    you   got    to    say!" 

I    thought   he'd   like   my   work   so   much. 

And  think  my  plan  so  nice. 
That   he'd    not   only   praise   my   wares, 

But  pay  me  double  price. 

And  did  he  do  it?     Listen,   please 

I  thought  I'd  drop  dead 
When   suddenly  he   turned   on  me 

And  vigorously  said: 

"Take    out   that   advertisement,    quick: 

Goldem  yer  pesky  skin, 
I'll   never   git   a   chance   to   rest 

Ez  long  ez  it  stays  in." 

— W.  J.  Lampton  in  New  York  Sun. 


BIPED  TACK  PULLER 

TWO  FEET— One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks;  One  loot 
for  Matting  Tacks. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  the  BI-PED  send 
us  a  quarter  and  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  BI-PED  direct. 

Western   Manufacturers*   Agency 

9i6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


eliminates  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  House- 
keeping, by  entirely  consuming  garbage  of  all 
kinds  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  day.  At- 
tachable to  any  kind  of  a  stove.  Write  for  booklet  to 

GEO.   W.    ROSEKRANS,   Pacific    Coast    Agent 

713  James  Flood  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
County  Agents  Wanted. 
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F'RECI-CLES 
REyV\0\/ED 

We  can  positively  remove 
\  any  case  of  Freckles  with 

StUlman's  Freckle  Cre^m 

Thisis  a  strong^  assertion.but  we  will 
refund  your  money  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  remedy  is  prepared  for  this  one 
ailment.  Write  for  particulars. 
y*  STILTJUN  KRECKI.E  CHEAM  CO. 
I>ept.  "D,"  Anrons  III. 


IRON  BEDS      $2  TO  $25 


Germ  and  Vermin  Proof 

Beds  should  be  in  every  home.  Haalth  Authori- 
ties, Physicians,  and  those  who  avoid  diseases 
endorse  and  urge  the  use  of  snowy  white 

Sanitaire  Beds 

Made  in  a  large  variety  of  artistic  designs 
with  a  beautiful  sanitary,  hard  enamel  finish. 

VVrite  for  our  Interesting  book,  CDCC 

"Tells  Howto  Arrange  Your  Bedroom,"  rKct 
MAKION   IRON   AND   BRASS   BED   CO. 
DOS  Suittalre  Ave.,  Marion,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    RIGHT   WAY 


AN  EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 

Room  500,  95  Washingpton  St.,  Chicago.  2U  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  11  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


Halstead  <a  Co. 

Undertakers 

AND 

Embalmers 


946  Mission  St.  San  FraLncisco,   Ca.1. 

TELEPHONE  SOUTH  163 


FREE  BUS  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  TRAINS 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 


Hotel  Del  Mar 


HARRY  WATSON,  Prop. 

PACIFIC  GROVE.  CALIFORNIA 

RATES: 
$2  Per  day  and  upwards.    Weekly  $12  and    up- 
wards.   Monthly  $40  and  upwards.    Special  rates 
to  families.         ;::::::; 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 

Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist    tor  it. 
n  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept  no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book — 
sealed.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL   CO.,   ROOM  B,  44  E.  23d  STREET,    NEW   rORK 
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Oysters 

Clams 

Mussels 

Crabs 

Lobsters 

Turtles 


Butter 
Eggs 
Cheese 
Milk 


The  California  market,  Cali- 
fornia to  Pine  Sts.,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery  Sts.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  market  operating 
under  one  roof  in  the  State. 
It  also  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  Its  doors 
are  never  closed.  The  fresh 
air  circulates  throughout  its 
entire  space  day  and  night  re- 
moving all  foul  odors  that  can 
easily  collect  in  a  public  mar- 
ket where  the  ventilation  is 
not  most  carefully  considered. 
The  floors  within  this  market 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  house- 
wife's parlor.  The  most  ele- 
gantly gowned  woman  can 
walk  with  impunity  through 
its  entire  length  and  breadth 
and  have  no  fear  of  soiling 
her  attire.  There  is  no  article 
of  food  that  can  not  be  found 
in  this  great  food  emporium. 
After  the  wife  and  husband 
have  completed  their  market- 
ing they  may  be  refreshed  with 
as  dainty  a  lunch  within  the 
market  as  can  be  found  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  fin- 
est brands  of  cigare  and  liquors 
are  found  under  this  roof. 


Wines  and  Liquors 


Oranges 

Lemons 

Grape-Fruit 

Plums 

Apricots 

Apples 

Figs 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Melons 

Bananas 

Limes 

Strawberries 

Raspberries 

Honey 
Canned  Goods 

Olive  Oil 

Salad  Oil 

Maple  Syrup 

Sardines 

French  Peas 

Mushrooms 

Tongue 

Chicken 

Ham 

Mustard 

Vegetables 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Beans 

Garlic 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Egg-plants 

Peas 

Radishes 


RESTAURANlj 
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The  Big  Trees 

OF  CALAVERAS 

A  grove  of  1 00  magnificent  redwood  giants  up  to 
325  feet  in  height. 

Six  miles  south  is  the  South  Park  Grove,  contain- 
ing 1  380  trees,  several  over  1  00  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base. 

Mere  words  cannot  describe  the  grandeur  of  these 
forests — you  must  see  them — your  education  is  not  com- 
plete until  you  do. 

$15  For  Round  Trip 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  see  these  natural  won- 
ders and  the  country  made  famous  by  Bret  Harte's 
stories,  at  a  slight  cost. 

Leave  here  today  and  arrive  there  at  1  0:30  tomor- 
row. The  route  is  via  Oakdale,  Jamestown,  Angels 
and  Murphy's.  Only  22  miles  stage  ride.  An  inter- 
esting trip  all  the  way.  Fine  hotel  and  many  good 
fishing  streams. 

For  illustrated   folders  and  particulars  see   agent. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
613  Market  Street. 


OAKLAND  OFFICE 
1 2  San  Pablo  Ave. 
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piirin  PATCQ    California,    Oregon, 
UnLAl     nAlLO    Washington,  Colorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods   either   to    or   from    the    above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.  620V4   Marliet  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.     355     Dearborn     St.,     Chicago. 

P.  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,     OF    BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hay  ward  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE,  SLOAN  &  CO,,  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LASALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J,  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'I.Agt.  C.R.STRKET,  Ass't.Gen'l.Agt, 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526  California  Street,  San   Francisco 


Guaranteed  capital  and  surplus  ..$2,500,098.42 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash  ..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,    June    30,    1905 37.738,672.17 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

John  Lloyd,   President;  Daniel  Meyer,   1st  Vice- 
President;   Emil  Rohte,   2nd  Vice-President; 
Ign.  Stelnhart.  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt. 
J.   W.   Van  Bergen,   F.   Tillman,   Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse. 


A.    H.    R.    Schmidt,    Cashier;    Wm.    Herrmann, 
Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Secretary:  A.  H. 
Muller,    Asst.    Secretary;    W.    S.    Good- 
fellow,,    General    Attorney. 


J.  H.  Papina 


Papina  ®.  Campini 

Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J.  Rusconi.     Establ- 
lished   1S79.  


SAW  FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF     ALL      DESCRIPTIONS 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butchers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmanship  guaranteed.  Orders  from  country 
promptly  attended  to. 


1605    MISSION    STKEET 


Residence.  311  Tentli  Street. 


San  Francisco 


Plea.se  mention  this  paper  when  you 
answer   any   of  these    advertisements. 


iMitcl^eirs  Furniture] 


SfliLliiJ 

MITCHELL'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOG  No.  72 

will  help  you  obtain  FURNITURE  ai  FACTORY  PRICES.  lis 
312  pages  contain  over  1000  photographic  reproductions  ol 
pieces  to  be  seen  in  their  immense  warerooms.  It  covers  every 
subject  of  household  and  business  furniture.  LIBERAL  FAC- 
TORY DISCOUNTS  will  be  given  from  the  list  prices  in  the  book. 
Write  AT  ONCE  for  this  guide.  Each  catalog  costs  over 
$1.50,  but  will  be  sent  to  PROSPECTIYE  BUYERS  on  receipt 
of  25c.  Address 
The  Robeii  Mitchell  Farnllure  Co.,  Dept.  H.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


69Ycars  of 
'Urpiture  gucccssj 


sffiMiirmiii 


TRADE 
MARK 


THE      „ 
WHITEST" 
COLLAR 
MADE 


Royal- 27 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  WONT 
SUPPLY  YOU,  WRITE  US 
EMIGH  &  STRAUB-Dcpt  C.C.TROY.N.Y 
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Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there^     It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  TC  Rcrcking  Chair 

It  responds  to  every  motion  of   the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired   nerves  and   muscles,  and   permits  the  perfect 
relaxation   so  vitally  essential    after  a   hard  day's  work.    You'll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 

can  be.  And  this  wopderful  convolute  spring  (patented) 
is  only  an  incident  In  the  make-up  of  a  royally  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak,  carefully  kiin-drled  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  being 
carefully  inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
filling  is  the  best  Imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  is  assem- 
bled into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
making  good  chairs  all  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 
for  Nothing 

and  i.f  it  isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever'  sat  in— and  a  better  chair 
other  ways— send  it  right  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  returii 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  the  details.  For  your  body's 
sake,  do  It  NOW. 

A,  W.  Schram  &  Sons 

Company 

122  Marion  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


ft 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT 

^  The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to  Union 
Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco  I  1  a.  m.,  arrives 
Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route— SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC  and   the     ::::::::::::     : 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.PAUL 

RAILWAYS 

It   is   worth    your   while    to   write    to-day   for 
rates     and     reservations     East     via    this    line 


C.  L.  CANFIELD,  General  Agent,  635   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
E.  K.  GARRISON,  Traveling  Pas.  Agt.,  303  So.  Spring  St.Los  Angeles 
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are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best — will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silks — and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting:  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
making,  from  the  rough  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Shows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  ali  possible  uses. 

If  yoiir  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  gl.OO,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  h.indle  dress- 
makers' shears.  ,  Teat  them  thirty  days,  uid  if  not 
folly  satisfied,  return  them  and  get  yonr  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Eatabliahed  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


If  you  don  t  see  this  '^T:^".'!  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


Macie  =  to  =  Orcler 

Suits  $12.50 

Nothing:    Ready  =>  Made 

Guaranteed  to  fit.  and  please  you.  You  take  no  ri^k. 
You  simply  allow  us  to  jirove  how  nmcli  better  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  your  local  tailor 
for  twice  otir  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 

piveus  your  first 

order,    we     will 

give  you  a  pair 

of  S5  All-Wool 

Trousers  Free 
with    your    first 
suit  order,  provid- 
ing you    write   to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 
Samplesof  ourelega 
S12.50,$15,  $18antl 
$20  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suit8,each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We  hereby  agree  to 
give  you  5  days  to  ex- 
amine   and     try    on    the 

garments   in  your  own 

home,  with   the    distinct 

agreement    to    refund    the 
entire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the    garments  to  us,  if    unsatis- 
factory.   Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
swperb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool    suiting  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress    you    and    the    dollars   y 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of 
artd  getting  a  pair  ol  $5  all- 
wool  trousers  absolutely 
free.  ' 

Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tailors,201  Moses  Building,  Chicago 

Uefereuccs:  Any  oneofour  900,000  Ciistoiuers  or  the  Mihvaukee 
Ave.  State  13ank.  Cliicago.    Capital  Stock,  J.:50,000.00. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  Hoses  &  Co,,  301  Moses  BIdg.,  Chicairo. 

Gentlemen  :-~'P\vA'it:  send  me  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  -^OMr  free  trousers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  about  $ 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 

Name • 

Address 


ZJ 


Chocolates 
ant 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

For  sale  where  the  beat  -U  told. 
Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk, 
STEPHEN  F.WHITMAN  Jt  SON, 
1816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Established  1842 
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^•'^  Main  Highway  to  the  East 


"  The  Overland  Route 


»» 


"THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTED 

VIA  UNION  PACIFIC 

Euns  every  day  in  the  year  and  is  the  most  luxuriously  equipped  train  in  America.  Shortest  line 
— fastest     time — smoothest    track.        Pleasantest,    shortest    and    quickest    route    to    the    East. 

OTHER    GOOD    TRAINS    ARE 

"The   Atlantic    Express"  and  "The    Eastern   Express" 

Equipped  with  Through  Pullman  Standard  and    Tourist    Sleeping    Cars,   Free    Reclining    Chair 

Cars,  Dining  Cars,  Etc. 

FULL  INFORMATION  as  to  rates,  tickets,  sleeping  car  reservations,  and  the  various 
points  of  interest  on  the  Union  Pacific,  "The  Overland  Route,"  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
your  nearest  agent 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  1  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  knoii: 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  withit. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,    pure    clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver- 
tised. Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  PaneteLas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90  at  our  expense  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "Rolled  Reveries"  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades',  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  twIII^s- 

35  Jarvis  Street.  BINOHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


^.l. 


;7  rvvv" 


ALL 
fAMERICAl 


5H0E 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 

AftOF 

%^.,  Lait 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
th"^  fit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "  ALL  AMERICA  Shoes  " 
v/hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  yean,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190/f  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our    shoes.      If 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask 

for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  ®  Hutchins,  inc. 


(Shoemakers  since  I865) 

5  High  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


^^ 
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THREE  GREAT  LEADERS 


IN 


MAGAZINE  LITERATURE 


FALL  SPECIAL  CLUBBING  OFFERS: 

Regular  Price: 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press,   1    year,  -  $1.30 

The  Cosmopolitan,         -         -         -         -  1   year,  $  1 .00 

TO    YOU,     $1  .50 

Regular  Price: 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press,   1    year,  -  $1.50 

The  Review  of  Reviews,        -         -         -  1   year,  $2.50 

The  Cosmopolitan  -  -         _         _  1    year,  $  1 .00 

AIX  THREE  TO  YOU,     $2.40 
Regular  Price: 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press,   1    year,  -   $1.50 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  -  -  I  year,  $  1 .00 

Cosmopolitan,  -         .         .         .         .  1  year,  $  1 .00 

Review  of  Reviews,       -         -         -         -  1  year,  $2.50 

$6.00 
ALL  FOUR  TO  YOU,  1  YEAR,      $3.50 


Mail  all  Orders  Direct  to 

The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 


The  Pandex  of  the  Press. 


320  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco,  California. 
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I  Saw  a  Man  Once 


taking  two  shov- 
elfuls from  a  pile 
of  sand  and  put- 
ting one  back, 
and  grumbling 
because  the  pile 
didn't  get  larger. 
People  watch- 
ing him  said  the 
old  man  was 
light  in  his  up- 
per story. 

WHAT  A 

VAST 

ARMY 

of  men  are  do- 
ing the  same 
thing  financially! 


THE  CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION will  help  you  save  money.  It  has  helped  over  1  7,000  of  its 
members    save    twenty   millions  of  dollars.        :  :  :  :  : 


CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

301  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS:  Dr.  Washington  Dodge,  President;  James  McCulIough,  Vice-President;  Gavin 
McNab.  Attorney;  Joseph  G.  Crawford,  M.  D.;  Wm.  Corbin,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

FIELD  MANAGERS:     Hugh  A.  McCall,  Geo.  B.  Heath,  I.  C.  Terry  and  Col.  A.  M.  Baker. 

AGENTS:  J.  F.  Townes,  Chas.  Gaskill,  Chas.  R.  Rollinson,  S.Levy,  C.  Silberstein,  Jas.  Twitchings,  Stanly  W. 
Collister,  B.  D.  Kennedy  and  Frank  Crooks. 


t. 
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D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Banquet  and  Wedding                                                                           Stage  Office  Independence  Lake 
Suppers  Speaalties                                                                                      Open  Day  and  Night 

lAHOE  CAFE 

C.  W.  De  Long.  Prop. 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  Enroute  to  Lake  Resorts 

Steaks,  Chops,   Fish  and  Game,  at  all  hours                                                Front  Street.  Truckee,  Cal. 

THE 

TRUCKEE 

REPUBLICAN 

A  Home  Paper 

Adolph  &  Blood 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Local  and  Long  Distance 
Public  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Phaiinacy 

Leading 
Druggist 

TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

|-vICTURESQUELY  situated 
1--'  in  the   mountains   in   the 
■^           eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is    the   town    of    Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries    of   the    State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.     In  addition  it   is   one 
of  the  prominent   divisions  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,     prominent      among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated      Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    the    State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

Read 
The   Truckee   Republican 

1 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG SI ORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Estate.  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

1 ruckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Dealers  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$2.50 
The   Truckee  Rep 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the 

FOR  1  YEAR 

iiblican 
Press 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wiikie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SVIITH  &  FRAN7IM 

Dealers  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  1  obacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                                TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 

' 
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OUTDOORS 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 


SEPTEMBER  brings  us  the  early  Fall  and  all  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the 
Autumn  season.  As  a  nation  Americans  are  learning  that  Fall  days  and  even  Winter 
days  spent  in  the  open,  are  as  valuable  and  as  pleasing  as  those  of  Midsummer. 

OUTDOORS  believes  in  the  outdoors  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  shall  give 
our  readers  articles,  stories,  and  pictures  that  will  not  only  be  pleasing,  but  valuable 
as  a  guide  to  a  more  general  outdoor  interest.  If  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  outdoor  world  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  wish  to  get  more  real  worth  out 
of  the  time  you  spend  in  the  open,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  OUTDOORS  regularly. 


SOME    SEPTEMBER    FEATURES 


A    NIGHT    HERONS'    TREE-TOP    VILLAGE. 
(Illustrated) 

l|  describes  graphically  and  pictures  one  of  the  few  re- 

'{  maining;  large  bird  colonies  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 

country.  When  one  considers  how  rare  and  almost 
extinct  are  such  primitive  communities  In  our  civi- 
lized world,  he  appreciates  what  an  unusual  offering 
this  is  and  that  the  magazine  may  well  consider 
itself  fortunate  In  being  able  to  present  It  to  its 
readers. 

A    WOOD    AND    WATER    QUESTION 

I  by  Will  M.  Hundley,  takes  one  into  the  relative  value 

of  wood  and  water  as  human  necessities,  and  presents 
an  odd  set  of  conditions  that  are  found  in  a  distant 
part   of   our   land. 

I  HOW     NATURE    WORKED    OUT     (Illustrated) 

tby  Huldah  Merrick  is  a  strong  story  of  Kentucky 
mountain  life.  The  denouement  is  rather  peculiar 
and  surprising,  yet  not  impossible,  and  exemplifies 
the  fact  that  "truth  indeed  is  stronger  than  fiction." 
Poems,  Fiction,  Reviews,  etc.,  make  up 
Obtain    the    September    number    from    your 

TEN    CENTS    A    COPY 


THE    BEAUTIFYING    OF    BOSTON     (Illustrated) 

by  John  Livingston  Wright  is  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated from  photos  taken  by  the  Author.  The  well- 
written  article  tells  how  $11,000,000  is  being  expended 
in  reclaiming  over  7000  acres  of  waste  land,  former 
swamp  and  sand-barrens,  creating  boulevards,  drive- 
ways, paths  and  parks.  The  article  is  a  distinct 
feature   of  the  September  issue. 

THE  MEDICINE  BOW  FOREST  RESERVE 
(illustrated) 
by  Enos  A.  Mills  depicts  in  a  striking  manqer  this 
great  Forest  Reserve.  The  illustrations  are  from 
photos  taken  by  the  Author.  No  one  who  reads  this 
article  can  but  feel  a  glow  of  pride  in,  and  enthusiasm 
for,  our  grand  and  wonderful  country. 

OUTDOOR   EXPERIENCES   IN   A   MASSACHUSETTS 
HILL    TOWN    (llluslrated) 

by  Murray  B.  Leete  tells  of  a  Journey  over  the  hills 
and  valleys,  through  villages  and  hamlets  of  a  moat 
picturesque  part  of  that  great  commonwea,lth.  The 
illustrations    are    unusually    effective    and    striking. 


a   number    that    could    hardly   be    excelled. 

nearest    newsdealer    or    write    the    publishers 

ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR 


ARTHUR    FULLER    COMPANY 

150     FIFTH     AVENUE,       ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::       NEW     YORK 


Ik 
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Tli^ecommended 


American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239    to    253    Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    ill. 
The   Leading  School   of   Music 
and  Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11, 
1905.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President 


The  Lyceum 


'^^ 


Gem   City 
Business  College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping,  etc.  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Pres't., 
Box  98,  Quincy,  111. 


An  accredited  Pre- 
paratory   school   for 
the    University, 
Law    and    Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,   1906.  ' 

L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D. 

Principal. 
Phelan    BIdg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r^ 


University  School 

1875  -  1905 
GEO.  BATES,  M.  A..  Founder 

UNIVERSITY    PREPARATION 
FOR  BOYS  OF  ALL  AGES 
Fall  Term  opened  August  28th.    Cata- 
logue by  mail. 
Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  S.  B., 
Principal. 
2310  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 


♦. 


K\ 


JM 


The 
Paul  Gerson 
School  of  Acting  ^ 

The  largest  Institution  de- 
voted exclusively  to  dra- 
matic learning  in  Amer- 
ica. POSITIONS  GUAR- 
ANTEED. Pupils  may 
enter  any  time.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

Native  Sons'  Bid., 
San     Francisco. 


s 


Mercersburg 
Academy 

FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  in  pupils  lofty  ideals 
of  scholarship,  spund  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.    Mann    Irvine,   Ph.   D., 
President, 

Mercersburg,   Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  HIM,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
school  and  home.  Improvement  in  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John   H.   Ely,  A.   M.,   Regent. 


Snell  Seminary 

BERKELEY,     CALIFORNIA. 

2721  Channing  Way 
For  Girls.  University  preparation 
and  Academic  courses.  Music,  Art, 
Elocution.  Location  beautlfuL  Out- 
loor  life,  athletics.  26th  year.  For 
catalogue  address  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
vPouIson  or  Miss  Mary  B.  SneU, 
Principals. 


Lavy^rence  Academy 

Groton,    Massachusetts 

Limited  schools  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college  and  technical  schools. 
$500.      No    extras. 

H.    H.    C.    BINGHAM, 
Principal. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Biverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Be-opens  October  third. 
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Orchard  and  Farm 

AND  FARM    AND    IRRIGATION    AGE 

Consolidated  August    1 ,    1 903 

THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Particularly  Attractive 


I 


Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Typographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stoekgrowers, 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 


Monthly:  $1  Per  Year.     Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Write  for  Terms 
Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  Superior  Investment 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

320   Sansome   Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 
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DODGE'S 

Society  and  Commercial   Stationery.     Pictures 
and  Picture  Framing.     Engraving. 

1:3  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  PERFECT  FIGURE  GUARANTEED 

Tu  every  lady  who  wears  a 

Sahlin  Perfect  Form  71  Corset  Combined 

Ladies  who  have  worn  this  garment  are 
anxious  to  testify  to  its  merits.     The  ilhis- 
trations  tell  what  space  does  uot  allow  us 
to  print.    The  Back  View  shows  the  man- 
ner of  adjustment;  try  the  position.    It  will 
nkturally     throw     your     chest     forward, 
shoulders  back  and  cause  you  to  stand 
e^ect  —  thus  broadening    the    cliest, 
expanding  the  lungs  and  strength- 
euing  the 
■j^J.,         heart  and 
"    "■'      stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Ask  your  DEALER  for 

SAHLIN 

U  IS  your  protection  against  un- 

itisfactorysubstitutes.   Tlie  name 

"11   every  garment.    If  he  cannot 

iliply  j;ou  order  direct.     Every 

irment  is  guaranteed.  Two  styles, 

lisliandLowbust.  MadeinCorset 

itteen.White.DraborBlack.also 

White    Summer    Netting.     Best 

Grade.  $1.50;  Medium,  $1.00. 

Postage  Prepaid.    Give   bust  and 

.vaist  measure  and  length  of  waist  from 

armpit  to  waist   line.     Write    to-day 

for  Fashion  Catalog.     FREE. 

THE  SAHLIN  CO. 

1322  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Zk^tMyiitA 


,    _  PATtNT  ACPLfEOFOB  6/ 

Carter  TOP  HOSE 


P  ForWoMENi 

Requiie  no  mending:  :-4-ply 
wlicre  most  wear  comes— toe, 
Iieel.and  sole.at  back  wliere 
shoes  rub;  and  at  top, completely 
preventing-  tearing  of  the  hose  by 
the  garter  clasp.     Four  times  the 
wear  of  ordinary  liose.    Closely 
knit,  extra  elastic  welt,  shapely, 
comfortable,  economical. 

3pairsfor50c|| 

In  Black.Tan,  Blue,  Gray,     ^y 
—  all   fast,  sanitary  colors. 
Sizes  ffj^  to  10. 

Vitality  Hose  for  men— The 
Sock  With  Life  —  reinforced 
toe,  heel,  sole  and  back— Same 
colors  as  women's. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct  from  factory, 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

VITALITY  HOSIERY  COMPANY , 

(644  Maschcr  St.,  PhiUdcIphi.^,  Pa. 


ON  THE  CURABILITY  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 


(By   the   Editor  of   the  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
July  number.) 

Personally  I  have  not  believed  that  chronic  Bright'a 
Dlsea.se  is  curable,  and  this  for  two  distinct  reasons: 

First — Medical  works  class  It  as  incurable  and  fatal. 

Second — Those  I  have  known  who  had  It  have  died. 

Result — I  look  with  distrust  upon  all  claims  of 
alleged  specifics. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  San  Francisco  I  heard 
the  president  of  the  Pacific  States  Type  Foundry 
claim  that  chronic  Bright's  Disease  was  now  as 
curable  as  la  grippe.     I  said  I  would  like  to  believe  It. 

He  took  me  in  hand.  The  voluntary  statements  of 
hundreds  were  exhibited  to  me.  I  took  time  to  ex- 
amine enough  to  satisfy  me — many  were  so  marvel- 
ous that  they  had  been  sworn  to  and  attested  and 
sealed    by    notaries. 

I  then  manifested  a  desire  to  see  some  of  the  parties 
them.selves.  The  recoveries  have  been  so  numerous  In 
San  Francisco  that  we  did  not  have  to  go  four  blocks 
In   any  one  direction. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-known  merchants  in  the  Bay  City. 
Has  been  In  business  on  the  same  spot  for  fifty-one 
years.  He  said  he  had  both  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  and  had  been  given  up,  but  had  completely 
recovered.  Said  he  knew  many  others  who  had  re- 
covered. Gave  it  as  his  belief  that  eight-tenths  of  all 
cases  were  curable  under  the  new  specific.  We  next 
called  on  one  of  the  big  insurance  men  on  California 
street.  He  said  his  son  was  swollen  with  dropsy  from 
Bright's  Diesase  and  his  death  was  daily  expected 
when  he  was  put  on  the  treatment.  He  is  now  an 
athlete. 

We  called  on  the  editor  of  one  of  San  Francisco's 
great  dallies  who  had  a  physician  test  it  out  in  his 
own  (the  physician's)  case,  the  latter  being  a  hopeless 
diabetic.  In  six  months  he  was  well.  The  head  of 
another  large  insurance  company  on  Montgomery  . 
street  was  next  seen — he  was  in  bed  in  November  lasC 
in  a  critical  condition  due  to  chronic  Bright's  Disease 
He  was  well  and  in  his  office  and  also  told  of  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  convulsions  when  put  on  the  treat-^ 
ment  and  was  now  out  on  the  street.  We  went  to  th«i 
office  of  an  ex- Supreme  Judge  and  also  another  edltorj 
both  of  whom  had  recovered. 

I  declined  to  go  further.  Although  there  were  hun-| 
dreds  more  to  see.  It  was  useless.  If  human  testl« 
mony  ad  nauseum  and  from  the  very  best  people 
worth  anything,  the  books  are  wrong,  and  chronlo 
Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes,  even  In  extreme  cases,] 
are  positively  curable.  Ethics  ought  not  to  be  perJ 
mitted  to  obscure  this  discovery,  and  In  the  interest 
of  those  readers  of  this  paper  whose  homes  may  hava 
one  of  these  blights  upon  it,  I  now  declare  the  fact 
and  will  see  that  any  of  them  desiring  it  may  be  sent 
full  literature.  The  name  of  the  discovery  should  b«( 
stated.     It  Is  known  as  Fulton's  Compound. 

Many  broad  physicians  are  using  the  new  diuretic 
but  in  view  of  the  terrific  annual  death  list  in  th« 
United  States  from  Bright's  Disease  (nearly  60,000)j 
the  fact  that  medical  ethics  prevent  them  from  pro.^ 
claiming  the  discovery  to  the  world,  because  tha 
formula  is  the  personal  property  of  Individuals,  In  thlg 
Instance  prac"cally  amounts  to  a  public  calamity. - 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  July  Number. 


The  publishers  of  "The  Pandex"  have  personal" 
knowledge  of  this  discovery,  and  If  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  a  case  of  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes  and 
will  send  the  name  and  address  to  this  office  we  will 
see  that  they  are  set  full  literature  concerning  same. 


A  Silver  Butterdish 


OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


F       R       E 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

109      KNORR      STREET,      PHILADELPHIA 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 

303-3I9    NORTH    AVENUE 
20,     LOS    ANCELES,    CAL. 


1 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  Ollas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for    Latest  .Illustrated    Catalogue. 


CLICQUOTCHAMPAGNE 


"The   Connoisseur's    Choice" 

The    GENUINE,   imported    direct    from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


y   V 


!iA-YlGNIERG>- 

sou  MERTS  rot  THE  FACmC  COAST. 


' '  They  slip  down  the  throat  like  a 
sort  of  soluble  duchesse  sating 

Wrote  Eve  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  five  years  ago,  of 
that  purest  and  daintiest  of  sweets, 

Adirondack 
Maple  Cream  Bonbons 

Other  candies,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive, 
gain  smoothness  of  taste  by  the  use  of  glucose — which  can 
hardly  be  recommended  upon  the  ground  of  whoiesome- 
ness.  The  satiny  smoothness  of  Maple  Creams  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  pure  cream.  Maple  Creams  are  made  from 
first  run  maple  sugar,  cream,  and  Burnett's  Vanilla — noth- 
ing else — no  flavoring,  smoothing,  or  coloring  mixtures. 
They  are  pure,  wholesome,  and  delicious. 

Adriondack  Maple  Creams  are  sold  by  the 
best  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fine  grocers,  druggists,  and  candy  stores  will 
procuie  them  for  you  or  I  will  mail  a  sample  in 
a  little  birch-bark  box,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Regular  sizes,  15,  25.  40,  50,  and  80  cents. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

Sole  Manufacturer 

£ssex-on-Lake  Cha.nvplain,  N.  Y. 

REISS  &  BRADY,  N.  Y.  SALES  AGENTS 


SIERRA  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Commercial  Artists  and  Engravers 

THE  HIGHER  GRADE  COPPER  HALF  TONES  A  SPECIALTY 
SEND    FOR    "SIERRA    SUGGESTIONS"    MAILED    FREE 


324    Grant    Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone    Main    398 


RICE  15  CENTS 


FOR  OCXOBER 
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THE  PRESIDENT 


of  one  of  the  most  substantial  clubs  in  existence;  a  club  just  recently 
organized;  a  club  consisting  of  over  33,000  members,  can  call  by  name 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  each  member  of  this  vast  club  when  they 
appear  before  him.  He  will  give  a  demonstration  of  this  power  at  any 
time.     He 


WILL  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO 


each  member  of  the  club.  This  club  buys  homes,  equips  them  from  base- 
ment to  ganet,  purchases  every  article  of  food  emd  clothing  used  therein. 
It  owns  and  operates  factories,  railroads,  mines,  in  fact,  it  controls  branches 
or  all  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  world.     This  organization  represents 


MANY  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


It  is  spending  from  this  fund  continuously.  The  name  of  this  club  is  THE 
PANDEX  CLUB.  Its  President  is  THE  PANDEX  OF  THE 
PRESS.  If  you,  as  an  advertiser,  would  like  this  introduction  write  for 
the  President's  terms. 
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By  the  Elditor 


bo 
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When  the  German  press  and  officials, 
viewing  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  Portsmouth,  declared  that  Japan  had 
won  a  great  moral  victory,  Russia  a  great 
diplomatic  one,  and  that  President  Roose- 
velt had  become  the  first  figure  in  interna- 
tional statesmanship,  they  expressed  in  a 
few  words  the  fundamental  alteration  that 
is  taking  place  in  world  politics. 

The  people  of  all  countries  now  stand  con- 
fronted by  an  example  not  only  of  national 
magnanimity  but  also  of  newly  created  in- 
ternational law.  The  guiding  principle  in 
the  relationships  of  nations  ceases,  by  the 
unwritten  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
to  be  that  for  which  Russia  was  defeated 

Iboth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  becomes  that 

r  which  Japan  sacrificed  a  milliard  of  dol- 

ars  and  imperilled,  for  a  moment,  the  sta- 

ility  of  her  dynasty.     Might  gives  way,  as 

has  been  compelled  to  do  long  since  in  the 

affairs  of  individuals,  to  the  superior  con- 

(Cepts  of  Right  and  Pair  Play. 

If  there  are  disputes  among  principalities 
and  powers  hereafter,  the  disputes  must  go 
to  their  ultimate  issue  with  the  conscious- 
ess  that  universal  sympathy  will  be,  not 
with  the  contestant  who  is  the  stronger,  but 
with  that  one  whose  cause  will  bear  the  most 
analysis  and  stand  the  sturdiest  tests  of  Jus- 


tice; with  the  consciousness  that  this  sym- 
pathy will  be  so  insistent  and  so  outwardly 
demonstrative  as  virtually  to  have  the  effect 
of  court  and  statute.  The  victor's  mede  of 
pay  will  be  measured  in  the  scale  of  the  larg- 
est  possible  human  interest,   and  the  van- 


Ik 


THE  BOOMERANG. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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quished  will  be  vanquished  only  in  so  far  as 
the  common  judgment  supports  his  decline. 

The  interplay  of  nations  is  becoming  like 
the  interplay  of  states  within  a  nation, 
and  the  pressure  for  the  establishment  of 
governing  laws  superior  to  self-interest  and 
dictated  solely  by  the  demands  of  universal 
weal  is  becoming  as  strong  as  is  the  call 
in  the  United  States  for  the  federal  supervis- 
ion of  railroads,  trusts,  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

If  any  country  has  a  beaurocracy  such  as 
that  of  Russia,  which  leads  to  wars  both  in- 
ternational and  internecine,  the  destructive 
influence  is  found  to  be  so  wide-spreading 
that  a  lesson  such  as  the  elevation  of  de 
Witte  over  the  aristocracy  and  his  signal 
triumph  in  the  peace  conference  becomes  as 
necessary  as  the  elevation  of  a  Folk,  or  a 
La  FoUette  or  a  "Weaver  and  a  Jerome. 

If  any  country  has  an  emperor,  such  as 
William  of  Germany,  whose  ambitions  ap- 
pear to  reach  out  too  sweepingly  for  the  en- 
largement of  his  own  domain  and  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  own  race  at  the  cost  of 
others,  it  is  found  to  be  as  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe limitations  for  his  operations  as  it  has 
been  in  America  to  put  restraints  upon  the 
syndication  of  competing  industries. 

If  so-called  Christian  civilization  seeks, 
in  the  zeal  of  its  territorial  propagation,  to 
seize  upon  and  devitalize  Pagan  nations, 
such  as  Corea,  China,  and  Japan,  there  must 
be  adequate  encouragement  for  the  Pagan 
nation  which  successfully  resists  and  as 
much  opprobrium  for  the  cunning  processes 
of  dishonest  geographical  assimilation  as 
there  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  the 
corrupt  steps  through  which  "tainted 
money"  has  been  accumulated. 

No  nation  can  longer  abide  complacently 
in  the  midst  of  its  own  evils  without  re- 
sponding to  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of 
other  nations,  any  more  than  the  business 
and  financial  habits  of  America  can  resist  the 
investigation  of  grand  juries,  legislatures, 
and  federal  oflScials.  Since  Russia's  revolu- 
tion has  served  to  disclose  a  condition  among 
her  people  which  does  not  fit  well  with  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Occi- 
dental countries,  it  has  become  obligatory 


upon  the  Czar  to  decree  a  new  order  of 
things,  to  set  this  new  order  out  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  world  at  large,  and  to  give 
all  evidence  possible  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
reform  and  of  its  permanent  duration  and 
improvement.  With  this  done,  the  pendu- 
lum of  sentiment  which  has  so  long  been 
against  him  begins  to  swing  the  other  way; 
and  the  Russian- American  friendship,  which 
came  so  near  to  perishing  by  the  force  of 
disesteem,  is  reanimated.  So,  too,  is  Russia's 
position  in  the  court  of  the  European  Pow- 
ers, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  over^ 
turned,'  restored,  and  confidence  establishe 
that  in  the  end  in  Russia,  as  in  other  cot 
tries,  the  strong  man  will  prevail  along  wit 
the  righteous  cause. 

De  Witte,  as  is  well  known,  never  wants 
war,  and,  had  he  been  heeded,  would  ha-v 
saved  all  the  folly  of  Manchuria.  But 
Witte  was  put  by  the  bureaucracy  wher 
Morgan  was  put  by  the  frenzied  financier 
and  the  cost  has  been  paid  in  due  propo^ 
tion.  Now,  however,  Russia  has  not  on 
gone  back  to  de  Witte,  but  has  been  rescue 
by  him  from  perhaps  a  graver  catastrophe 
than  she  had  ever  before  endured.  De  Witt 
so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  is  ti 
Roosevelt  of  Russia;  not  the  candid  man 
all  respects  that  the  American  President 
but  as  nearly  so  as  may  be  consistent  witl 
the  conditions  of  his  fatherland.  The  Slai 
autocracy,  of  course,  is  not  quite  ready  fa 
the  candor  and  the  moral  outspokenness  tha 
have  so  recently  remade  the  American  rq 
public.  Late  advices  show  that  the  Czar 
displeased  with  de  Witte,  and  that  influen 
tial  men  are  urging  the  creation  of  a  militar 
dictatorship  similar  to  that  which  was  ii 
posed  on  Poland  in  1863.  Nevertheless  Ru 
sia  has  just  created  a  national  assemb^ 
It  has  appointed  its  most  liberal  prince 
the  presidency  of  the  imperial  universitj 
It  was  extremely  astute  in  the  use  of  th^ 
newspapers  during  the  Portsmouth  meeting, 
and  the  freedom  given  to  the  Associated 
Press  is  little  short  of  astounding,  consider- 
ing the  damaging  news  that  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances frequently  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  great  organization.  Too,  the  bureau- 
cracy itself  is  said  to  have  become  filled  with 
the  reform  spirit. 
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THE  SOWEE  OF  TABES. 
(After  Millais). 


— ^London    Punch. 
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A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  THE  POLITICAL 
FL0EICULTTJEI8TS. 

— Chicago   Eecord-Herald. 


The  Czar's  empire,  with  its  many  tradi- 
tions, is  huge,  and,  by  her  very  bulk,  un- 
wieldy. The  peasantry  is  untaught,  the  land- 
ed gentry  has  infinitely  more  to  learn  of  the 
rights  of  the  laborers  than  have  the  wealthy 
autocrats  of  the  American  coal  fields.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  change  will  come  only 
slowly.  Come  it  will,  to  be  sure,  and  the  im- 
pelling power  of  modernization  is  not  apt  to 
have  to  be  again  exerted  so  strongly  as  it  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  with 
Japan.  Russia  has  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple, and  the  principle  will  take  care  of  the 
rest.  Sooner  or  later  the  average  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  great  Empire  will  be  raised,  and 
will  take  away  from  the  world  the  last  ves- 
tige of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  that  makes 
Holy  Wars  and  causes  Tartars  to  slay  Ar- 
menians without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 

The  influence  of  the  new  civilization  and 
culture  will  percolate  into  the  Bosporus,  the 
Adriatic  and  the  western  margins  of  Asia. 
Perhaps  the  Mussulmans,  like  the  Brahmans 
of  Japan  and  the  Confucians  of  China,  will 
awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  their  great 
philosophies,  lift  the  perfumed  damasks  of 
the  harems,  take  the  cloistral  veils  from  the 


faces  of  their  women,  admit  religious  toler- 
ance to  their  creeds,  and  present  the  world 
with  still  other  regenerated  nationalities- 
than  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

In  Turkey,  under  the  spell  of  this  chang- 
ing temperament,  the  naturalized  American 
may  find  the  same  rights  that  the  Jew  woa 
not  long  ago  in  Russia  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  the   late   Secretary  Hay.     In 
Morocco,  the  Bouzains  may  find  it  unneces- 
sary to  call  upon  their  home  countries  to. 
threaten  naval  and  military  demonstrations 
to  enforce  their  release  and  their  indemnity 
for  unjust  suffering.    And,  when  this  condi 
tion  arrives,  there  will  be  no  excuse  eithei 
for  German   or  for  French  contention  fo: 
"sphere  of  influence,"  no  reason  for  an  Em- 
peror  William  to  shock  European  tranquil 
lity  by  actions  which  seem  to  portend  wa 
and   conquest.     The   Moroccan   sultan  wili 
feel  that  he  has  the  same  indisputable  powei 
of  appeal  to  an  international  conference  thai 
flermany,  France  and  England  have  exerte* 
in  seeking  a  final  determination  of  their  n 
spective  rights  in  the  sultan's  domain. 

Japan's  brilliant  war  and  still  more  brU.' 
iant  peace  prove  only  too  well  how  mucl 
latent  value  there  may  be  in  countries  whosi 
modem  faculties  have  not  been  aroused,  an 
how  much  wiser  is  the  course  which  developi 
these  in  friendliness  than  seeks  to  subjec 
them  by  tricks  of  "benevolent  assimilation.' 
The  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  thi 
time  when  Japan  answered  aSirmatively  to 
the  appeal   of  President  Fillmore   and  the- 
time   when  she   appeared   as  a  full-fledged 
and  fully  qualified  international  power,  ma; 
be  more  than  other  Pagan  nations  will  re 
quire    to   reach   the    same    goal.     Certain! 
China's  enormous  strides    in    the  past  fiv 
years  have  been  more  phenomenal  than  Ja- 
pan's fifty,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  wit 
which  the  dangerous  boycott  is  giving  way 
to    the    interests    and    courtesies  of    higher 
friendship  with  the  United  States  show  how 
thoroughly  the  power  of    reform    may    h 
trusted. 

Respecting  the  "administrative  entity"" 
of  other  countries,  no  matter  how  small  or 
powerless  they  may  be,  seems  thus  to  be  one 
of  the  first  laws  that  will  be  engrossed  ia 


the  pandects  compiled  for 
the  guidance  of  the  nations 
of  the  future. 

How  poorly  anything  else 
than  this  succeeds  is  mani- 
fested in  Crete,  where  re- 
bellion against  the  interna- 
tional control  is  again  rife ; 
in  the  Balkans,  where  the 
"cry  from  Macedonia"  for 
independence  ceases  to  be 
stifled  even  by  the  well-con- 
ceived gendarmerie  plans  of 
the  Powers;  in  Hungary, 
where  even  the  powerful 
ties  of  a  diial  monarchy  do 
not  sufiSce  to  suppress  the 
eager  patriotism  which 
clings  to  Hungarian  cus- 
toms, Hungarian  language, 
and  Hungarian  habit  of  in-' 
dependence  and  finally  in 
Norway,  where  so  consistent 
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THE    SICK    BOSS'    BURDEN 


— Philadelphia   North-American. 
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has  been  the  dignity,  so  deeply  laid  the  pas- 
sions that  have  led  to  separation  from  Swe- 
den that  even  the  generous,  sympathetic  and 
able  King  Oscar  has  had  to  abate  the  hurt 
which  he  has  felt  and  withdraw  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  request  that  one  of  his  own  family 
accept  the  newly-created  throne.  Even 
America's  now  well-balanced  administration 
of  the  Philippines  and  of  Porto  Kico  meets 
with  protest  from  the  natives  and  with  de- 
mands whose  whole  motive  is  the  unconquer- 
able entity  of  nationality. 

The  atttempt  to  suppress  a  people  is  the 
attempt  to  suppress  competition  in  trade 
magnified  to  a  great  degree.  There  may  be 
federation  and  cooperation  wholesomely  and 
securely  enough,  but  anything  which  is  in- 
voluntary and  coercive  contains  in  it  the 
germ  of  ultimate  insurrection.  In  the  end 
Germany  may  absorb,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
Emperor's  ambition,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  but  it  will  be 
only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  Germanism  is 
superior  to  the  spirit  of  the  Czech.  The 
United  States  may  finally  have  the  Philip- 
pines as  an  integral  part  of  its  vast  estate, 
but  it  will  be  only  when  the  Filipinos  have 
the  autonomy  in  some  adequate  form  for 
which  they  have  several  times  made  rebel- 
lion. The  interests  within  the  United  States 
which  now  and  again  raise  the  cry  of  Cuban 
annexation  may  in  the  end  witness  the  coali- 
tion of  the  two  coimtries,  but  it  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  the  unjust  rice  tariffs 
which  some  of  these  same  interests  have 
conspired  to  force  upon  the  West  Indian 
republic.  If  there  is  a  method  of  approach 
to  the  fusing  of  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean with  the  United  States  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  through  the  steps  of  President  Roose- 
velt, who,  as  shown  elsewhere  in  the  Pan- 
dex,  has  gone  so  far  into  the  question  of 
the  welfare  of  the  islands  that  he  is  almost 
acting  as  the  world's  auditor  of  claims  for 
and  against  these  same  islands. 

The  latter  way  is  the  one  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  new  international  law.  It 
is,  in  another  form,  the  way  taken  to  ad- 
just peaceably  at  least  one  of  the  many  sets 
of  claims  against  the  republic  of  Venezuela, 
which  so  recently  was  threatened  with  the 


over-shadowing  punishment  of  the  great  em- 
pires of  Europe.  The  result  of  the  American 
referee's  ruling  upon  the  indemnity  charges 
of  the  French  commercial  companies  was  a 
high  loss  to  the  companies,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  a  higher  exhibit  of  the  injustice  which 
probably  has  been  wrought  upon  Venezuela 
by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. So  far  as  newly  accumulated  evi- 
dence points,  the  fiery  land  of  Cipriano  Cas- 
tro has  had  ample  reason  for  its  fire,  and 
the  rebuke  which  the  French  companies 
have  received  is  but  the  rebuke  which  many 
other  companies  deserve  for  seeking  to  mabflj 
their  home  governments  sponsors  for  un- 
tenable and  unhonorable  compacts.  The 
Loomis  case  alone,  in  the  light  of  recentl^Bj 
disclosed  facts,  is  proof  that  one  country  o^ 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  prey  to 
the  same  sort  of  harpies  that  have  been  su 
cessfully  flighted  from  Wall  Street  and  fro: 
the  private  coffers  of  thousands  of  Amerie 
investors.  And  future  generations  may  poi 
with  wonderment  to  the  fact  that  Chi 
awoke  in  time  to  buy  back  its  Hankow-C 
ton  railroad  concession  and  thus,  aid' 
further  by  the  threatened  boycott,  prevenl 
the  inauguration  in  its  vast  area  of  another 
Saturnalia  of  Occidental  speculation. 

There  was  danger  for  awhile  that  the  ou 
cry  against  the  financiers  in  America  would 
lead  to  their  exodus  to  other  countries,  such 
as  those  of  South  and  Central  America;  and 
to  some  extent  the  danger  has  proved  itse! 
especially  in  the  instance  of  the  vast  conci 
sions  which  have  virtually  given  an  Ame: 
can  syndicate  the  dictatorship  of  Nicaragui 
But  the  pluck  of  Castro  and  the  foresigi 
of  China  have  reduced  the  risk  to  a  mi 
mum.  Commercial  piracy  takes  gait  with  p- 
litical  dishonor,  and  runs  away  from  the  d: 
approval  of  mankind.    The  greater  percent 
age  of  successful  citizens  are  not  apt  to  vei 
ture  upon  it,  event  in    the    remoteness 
China  or  in  the  uncertainly  organized  stati 
of  South  and  Central  America. 

If  an  asphalt  concession  is  to  be  gain 
hereafter  from  a  Venezuela,  the  seekers  of 
it  will  realize  that  it  must  be  gained  as  must 
franchises  and  laws  under  the  new  regime 
from  American  cities  and  American  legisla- 
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ture,  viz.,  by  steps  which  will  bear  the  light 
of  the  fullest  publicity.  The  appointment 
of  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls  and 
other  diplomatic  officials  will  not  be  urged 
for  private  reasons,  nor  will  the  ambitions 
of  persons  coveting  these  positions  be  guid- 
ed by  the  hope  of  gain  or  by  other  aim  than 
that  of  distinction  for  duty  well  done  and 
for  service  rendered,  if  possible,  with  bril- 
liancy. 

Probably,  too,  if  tariff  concessions  are  to 
be  sought  from  other  countries,  they  will 
be  sought  not  by  the  indirect  and  tortuous 
paths  by  which  the  tariff  bills  and  recipro- 
city treaties  of  the  United  States  hitherto 
have  been  reached.  Tariff,  however,  is  the 
one  thing  that  still  remains  out  in  the  field 
of  uncertainties  and  of  hidden  motives  and 
factors.  The  President  has  hardly  touched 
it  as  yet,  save  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill 
and  in  the  treaties  which  the  last  Senate 
refused  to  accept  before  adjournment. 
But  sooner  or  later  tariff  must  yield  to  the 
new  processes  and  its  secrets  be  bared;  the 
contending  interests  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  must  be  laid  openly  upon  the 
table  of  congressional  and  popular  investi- 
gation, void  of  the  sinister  influences  which 
attach  to  them,  and  ready  for  consideration 
sheerly  upon  their  own  values. 

Against  such  a  result  strong  forces  are 
fighting,  and  will  probably  long  continue  to 
fight.  It  is  the  region  of  higher  politics  into 
which  the  commercial  interests  will  care  least 
to  be  elevated.  Yet  that  they  are  to  be 
driven  thither  has  been  shown  in  the  sum- 
mary decision  of  the  President  to  purchase 
supplies  for  Panama  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  more  recent  ruling 


of  Secretary  Bonaparte  that  all  railroads, 
whether  operating  entirely  within  the  United 
States  or  not,  may  bid  on  contracts  for  trans- 
porting supplies.  Already  the  exorbitances  of 
prices  for  steel  products  rendered  possible 
by  high  tariff  have  been  modified  for  the 
Government,  if  not  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  free  bidding  of  extra-American 
roads  for  the  supply  contracts  is  apt  to  ex- 
ercise prompt  effect  upon  the  pooling  of  in- 
terests by  the  American  roads  to  secure  high- 
er rates. 

Congress  is  soon  to  assemble.    It  will  have 
a   deficit  of  fifty  millions   or  more  in  the 
treasury  to  face.    There  will  be  railroad  rate 
regulation  to  determine.     There  will  be  ap-| 
propriations  for  the  Panama  Canal  to  pro 
vide.     There  will  be  new  laws  to  frame  for 
the  governing  of  insurance.       And  in  the 
stress  of  demands  thus  made  upon  the  Capi-ii 
tol,  the  tariff  is  apt  to  go  gleaming.  .  Yet  the 
new  intimacy  of  relationship  with  other  na 
tions  which  has  been  effected  by  the  peac<| 
treaty  will  call  up  the  abandoned  recipro 
city  agreements  of  the  last  session  and  hold 
them  before  the  country  at  large  in  a  ne\ 
light  and  with  new  obligations  to  deal  at 
least  courteously  with  them.     After  havinia 
been  instrumental,  on  the  ground  that  monej 
should  not  stand  in  the  light  of  the  larger  hu-3 
manities,  in  causing  another  power  to  yieldj 
so  vast  an  indemnity  as  Japan  would  have 
won  from  the  Russian  war,  it  will  be  difH-j 
cult  for  the  American  people  to  insist  upon! 
the  ascendancy  of  selfish  sectional  welfare^ 
or  of  still  more  selfish  corporate  and  privat 
welfare,  over  fair  international  exchanges  of 
trade. 
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World's    Umpire   and  a  Permanent   President. 

KOOSEVELT'S  SUCCESS  IN  BRINGING  ABOUT  PEACE  BETWEEN 
RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN  CAUSES  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  TO  WON- 
DER WHY  SO  ABLE  A  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  HAVE  TO  RETIRE 
PROM  OFFICE  IN  THREE  YEARS. 


America's  expansion  into  world  politics 
seems  but  to  have  needed  President  Roose- 
velt's interposition  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
peace  conference  to  attach  to  it  a  perma- 
nence from  which  there  is  probably  to  be  no 
escape  in  the  future.  At  least  such  are  the 
intimations  that  come  from  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  the  President  for  his  wonderful 
success  in  bringing  the  two  nations  to  an  ac- 
cord. Statesmen  everywhere  are  astonished 
that  there  should  be  any  possibility  of  his 
retiring  from  office  at  the  end  of  another 
three  years,  and  from  them  alone  comes 
a  pressure  which,  in  some  quarters  at  least, 
is  thought  likely  to  overturn  the  national 
custom  and  establish  the  principle  than  an 
American  president  shall  continue  in  office 
during  good  behavior.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ser- 
vice to  all  nations  has  been  so  comprehensive 
in  the  present  instance  that  it  may  have  been 
rendered  impossible  longer  to  consider  an 
American  election  without  direct  reference 
to  world  policies  and  world  welfare. 


HEABS  ROYAL  PRAISE  IN  WOODS 


Roosevelt  Out  Chopping  Trees  When  Loeb  Comes 
With  Messages. 

There  is  something  extremely  picturesque, 
simple  and  impressive  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  President  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  every 
country  for  the  great  part  he  played  in  the 
peace  conference.  It  is  comparable  with 
the  stories  so  commonly  told  of  the  early  life 
of  Lincoln,  with  this  difference,  that  in  Lin- 
coln's case  only  America  was  the  observer, 
while  in  Roosevelt's  case  the  picture  is  pre- 


sented to  all  nations.  Said  the  press  dis- 
patches : 

Oyster  Bay. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  peacemaker, 
received  his  tribute  from  the  world  for  the  share 
he  has  had  in  ending  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  and  preventing  further  bloodshed  in  the  Far 
East. 

While  the  telegraph  wires  leading  into  this  little 
village  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  which  has  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  were  humming  with  congratulatory  mes- 
sages from  the  mighty  ones  of  the  world,  and  while 
the  instrument  in  the  little  telegraph  room  at  the 
executive  office  was  spelling  out  its  ceaseless  story 
of  praise,  the  President  might  have  been  seen 
dressed  in  khaki  and  carrying  an  axe,  striding  down 
the  wooded  slope  near  his  summer  home.     A  heavy 


TOO  WISE  A  DUCK  TO  BE  DECOYED 
THAT  WAY. 

— Dulutb  News-Tribune. 
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drizzle  was  falling.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  axe  awakened  the  echoes. 

Two  hours  later,  at  9  o  'clock  in  the  morning,  Sec- 
retary Loeb  arrived  at  Sagamore  Hill  for  his  daily 
session  of  executive  business  with  the  President. 
He  carried  a  handbag  filled  with  congratulations 
from  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  from  men  occupying 
exalted  places  in  State  and  Church  the  world  over, 
and  letters  that  came  from  men  and  women  in  hum- 
bler station. 

On  learning  at  Sagamore  HLIl  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
was  out  in  the  woods,  Mr.  Loeb  went  to  look  for 
him,  and  found  the  President  half  hidden  behind  a 
pUe  of  wood.  Mr.  Loeb  put  the  handbag  down  on 
a  stump  and  fished  out  a  bundle  of  telegrams  which 
he  handed  to  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
man  on  whom  is  centred  the  gaze  of  the  world  re- 
ceived the  oflicial  thanks  of  the  world. 

There  was  hardly  a  minute's  let  up  to-day  in  the 
flow  of  messages.  Secretary  Loeb  said  this  after- 
noon that  fully  900  messages  had  been  received. — 
New  York  Times. 


A  PBESIDENT'S  PROMISE 


Eoosevelt 's  Declaration  Against  Third  Term 
In  Office. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 
by  the  American  people  in  thus  expressing 
their  confidence  in  what  I  have  done  and  tried 
to  do.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility this  confidence  imposes  in  me, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to 
forfeit  it. 

On  the  fourth  of  March  next  I  shall  have 
served  three  and  a  half  years,  and  this  three 
and  a  half  years  constitutes  my  first  term. 

The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President 
to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not 
the  form,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I 
be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomina- 
tion.— President  Eoosevelt,  Nov.  8,  1904. 


President  Eoosevelt 's  declaration  that  ho 
would  not  accept  another  term  under  any 
conditions  was  made  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber last,  the  day  on  which  the  national  elec- 
tions were  held,  and  the  President  gave  out 
the  statement  as  soon  as  it  had  been  mani- 
fest that  he  had  been  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  President  Eoosevelt  had 
personally  telephoned  to  a  number  of  friends 
to  come  to  his  ofiice  and  receive  the  returns 
with  him.  As  soon  as  he  and  his  friends  were 
convinced  that  he  had  swept  the  country, 
President  Eoosevelt  turned  to  Secretary  Loeb 
and  dictated  the  statement  which  told  the 
nation  he  would  not  again  stand  for  the  high- 
est office  in  its  gift. — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


STAETS  THIRD  TERM  TALK 


Fame  Gained  by  President  May  Bring  Demand  for 
His  Renomlnation,  Says  Wellman. 

President  Roosevelt  has  never  been  mis- 
trusted, even  by  his  most  implacable  enemies, 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  refusal  to  again 
stand  for  office;  but  how  far  the  strength 


of  a  man's  own  abilities  may  carry  him  be- 
yond his  own  control  is  suggested  in  the 
following  correspondence  of  Walter  Well- 
man  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Is  President  Roosevelt's  tri- 
umph as  the  peacemaker  to  make  him  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  the  White  House  despite  his  declared  in- 
tention not  to  accept  another  term? 

This  is  the  question  which  many  men  are  now 
asking.  They  are  asking  it  here,  and  all  over  the 
country.  Eminent  foreigners  attending  the  peace 
conference  express  great  surprise  when  told  that 
this  is  Mr.  Eoosevelt 's  last  term  in  the  presidency. 
They  cannot  understand  how  the  American  people 
can  permit  such  a  public  servant  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life.  "Of  course  you  will  re-elect  your  great 
President  Eoosevelt,"  they  say.  And  the  explana- 
tion that  he  has  himself  taken  means  to  prevent 
such  action  does  not  to  them  seem  adequate. 

These  foreigners  look  upon  Mr.  Eoosevelt  not 
only  as  the  greatest  man  America  has  had  in  the 
presidential  chair  for  a  generation,  but  they  frank- 
ly confess  he  is  by  long  odds  the  greatest  man  now 
upon  the  world's  stage.  In  his  character,  his 
achievements,  his  prestige,  his  power  for  good,  our 
friends  from  across  the  sea  place  him  higher  than 
any  other  head  of  state.  In  their  opinion  none  of 
his  contemporaries  can  compare  with  him. 

No  other  head  of  a  government  could  have  done 
what  Mr.  Eoosevelt  did,  they, say.  If  any  other 
had  attempted  to  bring  the  envoys  of  Russia  and 
Japan  together,  and  after  they  had  come  together 
had  maneuvered  with  skill  and  persistency  and 
even  audacity  to  keep  them  together,  "to  force 
them  to  make  peace,  whether  they  wanted  to  or 
not,"  as  one  eminent  foreigner  put  it,  trouble  would 
have  followed. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
could  have  done  that.  Had  any  European  ruler 
attempted  it  he  would  have  been  under  suspicion. 
His  motives  would  have  been  attacked.  His  effort 
would  have  been  foreordained  to  failure. 

Hence  our  visitors  from  foreign  shores  are  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
is  not  to  be  his  own  successor.  Their  attitude  of 
mind  may  be  ascribed  to  their  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  political  system  we  have  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  just  at  this  mo- 
ment many  Americans  are  talking  the  saine  way. 

This  morning,  for  instance,  a  leading  newspaper 
of  New  York,  and  a  Democratic  paper  at  that,  edi- 
torially declared  all  the  probabilities  are  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt will  be  forced  by  his  party  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate for  another  term. 

This  Democratic  paper  said  the  movement  would ' 
come  not  alone  from  Mr.  Eoosevelt 's  party,  but  j 
from  all  the  people,  irrespective  of  political  ties. 

More  than  one  American  sojourning  here  has  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  air. 
The  President's  wonderful  achievement  as  peace- 
maker has  fired  the  imagination  of  the  world.  He 
is  heralded  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  the  "fore- 
most man  of  his  time,"  as  the  "first  citizen  of  the 
world,"  as  the  "greatest  factor  for  good  upon  the 
globe. "  _  , 

If  this  opinion  becomes  permanent,  if  it  endures,  , 
if  it  should  not  be  swept  away  by  the  changing  cur-  j 
rents  of  our  political  life  and  thought,  it  is  quite  > 
probable  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  a  vast  deal  of  trouble 
in  store  for  him  anent  that  declaration  of  his  last 
fall  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  again  j 
be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  _    j 

This  is  not  a  time  for  prediction.  We  indulge  in 
no  prophecy.     We  only  record  the  trend  of  thought 
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at  this  particular  moment,  and  suggest  that  it  may 
be  only  a  passing  phase,  due  to  the  President's  tri- 
umph of  yesterday.  But  it  is  at  least  an  idea  worth 
thinking  about.     It  is  interesting,  it  is  dramatic. 

Weeks  ago,  before  the  success  of  the  peace  con- 
ference was  foreseen,  and  when  the  President  him- 
self expressed  his  thought  as  to  the  work  of  the 
envoys  as  one  of  hope,  not  of  confidence,  I  discussed 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  future  with  one  of 
his  closest  and  most  confidential  friends. 

' '  The  President  is  absolutely  sincere, ' '  said  this 
gentleman,  who  had  within  a  week  been  Mr.  Roose- 
velt 's  guest  for  several  days  and  nights.  ' '  He 
means  precisely,  what  he  says.  There  is  no  string 
to  his  declaration.  He  will  live  up  to  it  to  the  limit 
of  his  power.  He  will  throw  all  his  energy  into 
maintenance  of  his  pledge.  No  one  shall  ever  be 
able  to  accuse  him  of  indirection  or  of  acting  a 
part.     But — " 

' '  You  pause, ' '  said  I  to  the  President 's  friend, 
' '  please  go  on. ' ' 

' '  Well,  if  the  President  retains  his  wonderful 
popularity,  if  he  makes  a  success  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, if  he  goes  through  the  next  three  years 
without  making  any  serious  blunder,  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  almost  regardless  of 
party  will  rise  up  and  demand  that  he  stay  where 
he  is.  And  if  they  do  so,  if  the  demand  is  genuine 
and  hearty  and  representative  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  I  do  not  see  how  any  living 
man  can  resist  it. 

"I  cannot  speak  for  the  President.  But  I  know 
him  well.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  took 
the  vice-presidential  nomination  not  because  he 
wanted  it,  but  because  he  believed,  and  told  me 
and  his  other  friends,  that  no  man  has  the  right  to 
dictate  to  his  party  or  to  the  people  what  they  shall 
do.  It  is  for  the  people  to  command,  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  obey.  That  is  his  philosophy.  And  I  an- 
ticipate that  three  years  hence  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to 
be  tried  as  American  public  man  never  before  was, 
tried  by  a  popular  command  that  he  retract  his  own 
voluntary  pledge. ' ' 

Among  the  plenipotentiaries  and  other  eminent 
men  here  there  is  no  disposition  to  question  the 
ground  upon  which  President  Roosevelt  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  praise  of  the  whole  world.  At  first,  it 
is  true,  one  of  the  envoys  was  actually  pleased  at 
the  President 's  intervention.  They  were  surprised. 
They  did  not  believe  any  good  could  come  of  it. 
Naturally,  they  did  not  like  to  have  their  own  work 
taken  out  of  their  hands  and  referred  back  to  their 
governments.  But  now  that  it  is  all  over  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  him  full  credit  for  his  achieve- 
ment. 

"Would  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  peace  but 
for  the  work  of  President  Roosevelt?"  was  asked  a 
high-placed  man  here  to-day. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "Your  President  not  only 
brought  us  hither  to  negotiate  but  when  we  fell 
into  a  disagreement  so  serious  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tically certain  that  within  a  day  or  two  we  should 
be  forced  to  confess  our  failure  and  go  home  he 
came  to  the  front  with  an  effort  which  kept  the 
breath  of  life  in  the  conference  a  little  longer.  This 
was  a  week  ago  last  Saturday.  Then  he  endeavored 
\o  arrange  a  compromise  between  us,  and  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  success. 

"I  am  not  revealing  a  secret,  I  think,  when  I 
tell  you  that  we  should  have  reached  a  compromise 
broadly  on  the  proposal  which  immediately  followed 
the  President's  efforts  had  it  not  been  for  the  clev- 
erness of  M.  Witte.  When  that  fell  into  unprom- 
isingness  on  account  of  the  sudden  change  of  atti- 
tude  on   Russia's   part,   the   President   renewed  his 


efforts,  now  addressing  himself  directly  to  Tokio 
through  Baron  Kaneko.  You  all  know  the  n^sult. 
There  would  have  been  no  peace  but  for  the  work 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

A  diplomatist  of  important  rank  was  asked  if 
President  Roosevelt  had  suggested  to  the  Japanese 
government  the  wisdom  of  receding  entirely  from 
its  demand  for  indemnity. 

"I  answer  both  yes  and  no,"  was  the  reply. 
"  As  I  understand  it,  the  President  did  not  directly 
or  formally  suggest  abandonment  of  indemnity.  He 
could  not  well  go  as  far  as  that  in  his  ofScial  -ca- 
pacity. But  in  conversation  with  Baron  Kaneko 
he  did  express  his  opinion  that  Japan  could  do  no 
wiser  or  greater  act  than  to  announce  to  the  world 
her  refusal  to  continue  war  for  the  sake  of  money, 
to  win  the  approval  of  all  mankind  by  one  great 
act  of  magnanimity  and  moral  heroism.  On  this 
score  I  am  told  the  President  spoke  with  his  usual 
vigor  and  eloquence. 

' '  All  that  he  said  in  this  unofficial  way,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  personal  opinion,  was  promptly  cabled 
to  the  Marquis  Ito  by  Baron  Kaneko.  Baron  Ka- 
neko is  the  representative  in  this  country  of  Mar- 
quis Ito  and  Ito  is  probably  the  strongest  man  po- 
litically in  Japan.  He  was  the  organizer,  the  cre- 
ator, of  the  Friendly  League  Political  Party,  which 
now  has  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  upon  which 
the  government  depends  for  parliamentary  support. 
Ito  himself  has  retired  from  active  life,  and  is  now 
an  elder  statesman.  But  his  voice  is  potent  in  coun- 
cil.   His  party  is  still  responsive  to  his  wishes. 

"He  laid  President  Roosevelt's  opinions  before 
the  privy  council  and  the  elder  statesmen,  and  they 
took  it  to  the  Mikado.  When  the  crisis  came,  when 
Japan  had  to  decide  between  a  war  of  indefinite 
duration,  and  a  peace  through  sacrifice,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  President  Roosevelt's  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  peace  party  furnished  the 
determining  factor."- — Walter  Wellman,  in  Chicago' 
Record  Herald. 


EARNS   TITLE   OF   PACIFIOATOE 


President  Roosevelt,  Says  M.  Comely,  Should  So  Be 
Known  in  History. 

Prance,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  peculi- 
arly felicitous  in  its  reeognitioh  of  the  Presi- 
dent's service.  The  view  is  well  represented 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Tork 
Herald,  as  follows: 

Paris. — If  France  spent  week  before  last  in  Eng- 
land, it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  it 
has  spent  this  last  week  in  America,  where  it  has 
been  halted,  fascinated  and  chained  to  the  spot  by 
the  splendid  spectacle  of  a  man  who  does  honor  to 
humanity,  endeavoring  by  strength  of  resourceful- 
ness, conciliation  and  tact  to  impose  peace,  that 
first  blessing  in  the  world,  on  the  representatives 
of  two  peoples  who  are  dishonoring  civilization. 

Whatever  the  result  of  his  efforts.  President 
Roosevelt  will  deserve  the  title  of  "Pacificator," 
and  the  United  States,  thanks  to  him,  will  have 
made  a  magnificent  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  in- 
ternational politics  by  the  greatest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  gates — that  of  peace. 

We  may  well  be  excused  the  passionate  interest 
we  are  taking  in  this  drama  of  the  Far  East,  which 
perhaps  is  about  to  begin  again  its  horrible  repre- 
sentation. Russia  is  our  ally,  and  the  difficulties 
which    we    are    experiencing    at    this    moment    on 
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the  side  of  Germany  are,  so  to  speak,  the  result  of 
the  Eussians  losing  the  battle  of  Mukden. — New 
York  Herald. 


A  COUET  OF  OPINION 


Ambassador  White  Praises  President's  Contribution 
to  History. 
None  of  the  many  views  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  peace  conference  carried  with 
them  a  broader  or  more  significant  interpre- 
tation than  that  given  in  the  following  in- 


monumental  figure  of  the  man  who  did  the  most 
harm,  why  should  they  not  confer  at  least  equal 
honor  on  the  man  who  has  done  them  most  good? 

' '  And  the  Japanese  might  well  put  a  statue  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Tokio,  for  it  was  he  who  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  make  that  splendid  renun- 
ciation of  money  and  show  the  world  what  a  pagan 
empire  was  morally  capable  of. 

' '  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  distinctly  advanced  the  cause 
of  peace  throughout  the  world  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, ' '  he  continued.  ' '  The  grand  way  he  did  it — 
there  was  positive  genius  in  it — is  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  when  similar  situations  confront  the 
world  again.     As  in  our  great  coal  strike,  he  simply 


PEACE    HATH    HER    VICTORIES— BUT!— ! 


-New  York  Herald. 


iterview  in  the  New  York  World  with  the 
distinguished  former  ambassador  Andrew  D. 
White  : 

"Russia   should    set     up    a    statue   of    President 

Roosevelt  in  the  KTemlin,"  said  Andrew  T>.  White. 

'As  I  remember  it,  the  only  statue  in  that  place  is 

1  one   of   Napoleon.     If  the   Russians   could  erect  a 


would  not  rest  unt'il  he  had  brought  the  belligerents 
face  to  face. 

"In  a  single  stroke  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  revealed 
the  power  of  what  might  be  called  international 
public  opinion. 

"According  to  her  spokesman,  Japan  set  such  a 
high  value  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  world  and  has 
such  a  'decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind' 
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that  she  was  willing  to  pay  $600,000,000  for  the 
sake  of  it. 

"This  accumulated  and  accumulating  power  of 
public  opinion,  which  was  once  confined  largely  to 
the  domestic  affairs  of  nations,  is  shown  to  be  a 
very  important  and,  at  times,  decisive  factor  in 
international  matters.  This  peace  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  it. 

"It  may  be  that  Japan  had  other  motives  for 
waiving  a  money  indemnity  than  the  one  given  by 
her  representatives.  Cynical  minds  may  find  in 
an  analysis  of  Japan's  financial  condition  and  the 
nature  of  the  pending  military  operations  mixed 
reasons  for  the  remarkable  course  which  she  has 
pursued  in  obtaining  peace.  But  the  very  fact  that 
those  who  speak  for  her  have  chosen  to  explain  her 
conduct  on  grounds  appealing  to  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  the  world,  that  she  has  set  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  civilized  men  and  women  so  high,  is 
in  itself  a  significant  thing. 

"Three  times  Mr.  Roosevelt  appealed  to  the 
Emperor  of  Christian  Russia.  And  three  times  his 
appeals   were    denied. 

' '  Then  he  turned  to  the  pagan  Emperor  of  a  na- 
tion which  only  a  few  years  ago  occupied  the  status 
of  a  semi-barbarous  state.  The  answer  was  that 
Japan  loved  peace  and  goodwill  better  than  cash. 

"I  believe  that  this  renunciation  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  as  a  concession  to  public  opinion  through- 
out the  world^  will  have  a  decided  influence  upon 
like  negotiations  in  the  future.  It  will  also  tend 
to  make  men  realize  that  all  the  virtue  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  world  are  not  confined  to  nations 
which  call  themselves  Christian.  It  will  also  tend 
to  harmonize  and  build  up  international  public 
opinion  by  setting  up  high  universal  standards  of 
action  and  making  widely  separated  nations  and 
races  understand  each  other  better. — ^James  Creel- 
man,  in  New  York  World. 


ROOSEVELT  A  WORLD'S  AUDITOR 


Accounts  of  the  West  Indies  to  Be  Investigated  for 
Benefit  of  Creditors. 
Still  further  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  an  Executive  may  become  the  creature 
of  his  own  large  policies  is  evident  in  the 
following.  There  is  also  evident  in  the  item 
a  suggestion  of  the  growing  international 
obligations  which  fall  upon  a  man  who  can 
receive  the  voluntary  title  of  "the  pacifi- 
cator. ' ' 

Washington. — It  became  known  here  recently 
that  President  Roosevelt  not  only  intends  to  have 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  financial  condition 
of  Santo  Domingo,  but  that  he  has  also  made  def- 
inite plans  for  an  investigation  of  other  republics 
in  the  West  Indies  which  are  in  a  condition  as  re- 
gards debts  similar  to  that  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
investigation  will  be  far  reaching  and  thorough, 
and  will  even  go  into  the  colonies  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  West  Indies,  although  in  such  cases 
only  so  far  as  these  colonies  have  a  bearing  on  the 
situation  in  such  republics  as  are  in  need  of  inves- 
tigation. 

Professor  Jacob  H.  Hollander  of  Baltimore,  who 
for  some  months  past  has  been  engaged  in  inves- 
tigating Santo  Domingo,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  make  the  entire  investigation,  and 
within  a  few  days  he  will  leave  this  country  on  his 
new  mission. 


Hitherto  Dr.  Hollander  has  been  only  a  confi- 
dential agent  of  the  President.  Now  he  is  a  special 
commissioner,  with  a  commission  signed  by  the 
President,  and  clothed  with  other  powers  that  will 
give  him  the  entree  to  ofiicial  circles  no  matter 
where  he  goes. 

The  step  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  is  of 
great  importance  and  is  in  pursuance  of  his  often- 
repeated  opinion  that  there  are  many  republics  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America  which  need 
the  assistance  of  a  strong  hand  to  induce  them  to 
stop  dishonesty  and  debt-dodging  in  dealing  with 
foreign  governments  and  private  persons. 

Professor  Hollander's  powers  will  be  much 
greater  than  before,  and  he  will  visit  the  various 
places  whither  he  has  been  ordered  on  a  vessel  of 
the  American  navy.  The  cruiser  Galveston  has 
been  ordered  to  Hampton  Roads  and  is  now  await- 
ing orders  to  carry  Professor  Hollander  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  countries  which  Professor  Hollander  wUl  visit 
have  not  been  made  known.  It  is  probable  that  i 
Hayti  will  be  one,  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  I 
that  he  will  go  to  Cuba,  as  there  has  been  a  deep-  j 
rooted  suspicion  in  Government  circles  here  that] 
the  Cuban  Government  is  about  to  run  very  much! 
in  debt  in  direct  violation  of  the  Piatt  amendment. 
— New  York  Sun. 


A  COURT  OF  NATIONS 


American  Delegates  to  Interparliamentary  Congress] 
Make  Broad  Proposals. 

How  closely  the  time  approaches  when  thol 
demand  of  the  powers  for  some  formal  regu-  j 
lation  of  their  interrelations  will  take  con- 
crete shape  is  shown  by  the  attention  at- 
tracted by  the  Interparliamentary  Congress! 
at  Brussels  and  by  the  enthusiastic  reception! 
accorded  to  the  proposal  of  th&,  American  1 
delegates  that  a  permanent  congress  be] 
forthwith  established.    Said  the  news : 

Brussels. — The     general     acclaim     of     President  I 
Roosevelt  by  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  wa»j 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  first  sessions  re- 
cently of  the  Interparliamentary  Congress. 

King  Leopold,  in  receiving  the  members  of  the  1 
congress  this  afternoon,  told  the  American  dele- 
gates that  he  kept  President  Roosevelt's  signed 
photograph  on  his  desk  in  his  study.  The  Kingf] 
talked  with  each  of  the  Americans  in  turn,  show-  ' 
ing  familiarity  with  affairs  in  the  United  States  j 
and  expressing  admiration  for  the  country. 

A  storm  of  applause  greeted  mention  of  President  j 
Roosevelt 's  name  in  the  welcoming  address  by  Min- 
ister of  State  Beernaert.     The    occasion    was    the  1 
speaker's   reference   to   the   two   conspicuous   steps  j 
made   by   the   American   Executive    in    behalf    of 
peace — first,  the  calling  of  another  meeting  of  The  j 
Hague   conference,   and,   second,   the    bringing    to- 
gether of  the  plenipatentiaries  of  Russia  and  Japan. 

Baron  de  Favereau,  the  Belgian  Minister  for  : 
Foreign  Affairs,  added  flattering  tributes  to  the 
American  President's  efforts.  The  congress  then 
adopted,  amid  enthusiasm,  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cable  the  following  to  Oyster  Bay: 

"The  Interparliamentary  Congress  at  Brussels 
assembled,  sends  greetings  and  has  the  honor  to 
advise  you  that  it  has  passed  resolutions  expressing 
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its  high  appreciation  of  your  action  in  calling  a  sec- 
ond conference  at  The  Hague  in  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational peace,  and  its  profound  thanks  for  your 
noble  efforts  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  termi- 
nate the  Russo-Japanese  war." 

The  congress  discussed  this  afternoon  the  Ameri- 
can proposals  for  a  permanent  Congress  of  Nations 
and  for  a  model  arbitration  treaty.  The  treaty 
proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  within  three  months.  Count 
Apponyi  announced  that  he  would  support  the  plan 
for  a  permanent  Congress  of  Nations,  and  would 
move  tomorrow  that  a  special  committee  report 
thereon  within  three  months.  The  project,  as  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  conference  at  The 
Hague,  outlines  the  following  organization: 

"An  International  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a 
Senate,  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  each  nation  to 
have  two  members  in  the  Senate,  and  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Deputies  proportionate  to  its 
international  commerce.  The  term  of  office  to  be 
•eight  years,  unless  otherwise  fixed  by  each  nation. 

' '  Each  member  to  have  one  vote,  the  majority  to 
rule  in  all  matters,  concurrence  of  both  houses  be- 
ing necessary.  Each  nation  to  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  congress. 

"Deliberations  of  the  congress  to  be  confined  to 
matters  which  directly  affect  intercourse  between 
nations,  and  its  resolutions  limited  to  the  declara- 
tion of  general  rules  or  principles  to  be  recognized 
as  law  unless  vetoed  by  an  agreed  number  of  na- 
tional Parliaments. 

"Each  nation  to  treat  all  other  nations  on  equal 
terms  in  matters  of  commerce,  whether  they  be  or 
be  not  represented  in  the  International  Congress; 
«xcept  that  any  nation  can  raise  a  commercial  bar- 
rier against  any  other  nation  equivalent  to  such 
other  nation's  tariff  wall. 

"Each  nation  to  have  the  right  to  arm  itself  ac- 
cording to  its  own  judgment.  War  to  remain  a 
lawful  mode  of  action  in  any  dispute,  except  as  the 
several  nations  agree  to  refer  controversies  to  arbi- 
tration by  special  or  general  treaties  of  arbitration. 

"The  armed  forces  of  all  nations  represented  to 
be  at  the  service  of  the  congress  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  decree  rendered  by  The  Hague  Court, 
according  to  treaties  of  arbitration." 

In  submitting  the  project  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can group,  Mr.  Bartholdt  said  in  part: 

"The  combined  wisdom  of  all  political  parties 
that  ever  existed  has  never  evolved  anything  better 
for  the  government  of  a  nation  than  three  co-ordi- 
nate departments,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and 
the  executive.  What  we  propose  is  simply  to  apply 
this  same  rule  by  which  individual  nations  are  gov- 
erned to  the  community  of  nations. 

"In  creating  a  Congress  of  Nations  provision  for 
withdrawing  on  three  years'  notice  would  seem  best. 
With  the  right  of  withdrawal  conceded  war  could 
not  arise  over  its  exercise. 

"More  than  one  hundred  judgments  have  been 
rendered  in  arbitration  between  nations,  as  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently pointed  out,  and  not  one  ever  was  disobeyed. 

"European  Governments  have  the  choice  between 
joining  the  United  States  in  a  union  or  witnessing 
the  growth  of  a  naval  power  in  America  calculated 
to  make  the  lovers  of  peace  there  and  elsewhere 
tremble.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  development  of 
a  great  navy  in  America  except  the  early  creation 
and  rapid  growth  in  power  and  prestige  of  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Nations  to  effectuate  a  fair  foreign  policy 
for  all,  the  basis  -of  which  shall  be  home  rule  and 
an  open  door  for  all  nations  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. ' ' 


A  programme  for  the  coming  conference  at  The 
Hague  was  submitted  for  discussion  as  follows: 

"It  is  desirable  that  The  Hague  Conference,  in 
whose  convocation  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  took  the  initiative,  should  dis- 
cuss the  following  questions: 

First.  "The  points  adjourned  to  a  future  date 
by  The  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  viz.:  (a)  The 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  (b)  the  limitation  of 
armed  military  and  naval  forces  and  of  military 
budgets,  (c)  the  use  of  new  types  and  calibres 
of  rifles  and  naval  artillery,  (d)  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  during  naval  warfare,  (e)  the 
bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  naval 
forces. 

Second.  "The  renewal  of  expired  conventions 
of  The  Hague. 

Third.  "The  organization  of  offers  of  media- 
tion. 

Fourth.  "The  periodical  meeting  of  general  con- 
ferences of  the  nations. 

Fifth.  "The  carrying  out  of  the  resolutions  and 
decisions  of  these  conferences  and  the  preparation 
of  future  conferences. 

Sixth.  "The  elaboration  of  a  model  general  ar- 
bitration treaty." 

A  reception  in  honor  of  the  delegates  was  held 
tonight  by  the  members  of  the  Belgian  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  Congressman  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Michigan,  left  tonight  for  Berlin, 
where  he  will  have  an  audience  with  Emperor  Wil- 
liam.— New  York  Times. 


WALES  THREE  MILES  IN  BAIN 


With  Mrs.  Boosevelt  the  President  Trudges  from 
Church  to  Sagamore  Hill. 
The  fundamental  simplicity,  and  there- 
fore the  fundamental  security,  of  character 
of  the  President,  both  of  which  contrast 
strangely  with  the  elevation  to  which  the 
praise  of  nations  raises  him,  are  afforded  in 
the  two  following  incidents: 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. — The  astonished  residents  liv- 
ing along  the  road  from  Oyster  Bay  to  Sagamore 
Hill  recently  saw  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife  trudging  home  from  church  in  a  blind- 
ing rainstorm. 

It  is  a  good  three  miles  from  the  village  to  the 
Roosevelt  home,  and  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt were  both  drenched  and  thickly  bespattered 
with  mud  when  they  reached  home. 

The  trip  was  taken  from  choice.  The  President's 
fondness  for  defying  the  elements  is  well  known, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  the  inhabitants  had 
ever  known  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  join  in  the  outing. 

The  Roosevelt  family  went  to  Christ  Church  in 
a  uig  covered  carryall,  which  protected  them  from 
the  downpour,  which  was  swirled  along  by  a  north- 
easter. It  was  the  severest  weather  experienced  in 
Oyster  Bay  since  last  winter.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  services  the  storm  had  even  increased  in  fury. 

The  Roosevelt  children  were  bundled  into  the  car- 
ryall and  sent  ahead,  while  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  with  no  protection  whatever,  set  out  on 
foot.  The  President  laughingly  acknowledged  the 
greetings  of  wonder-stricken  inhabitants  gathered 
in  protected  doorways. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  sheets  of 
rain  driven  in  her  face.  The  mud  was  deep  in 
places  and  rivulets  of  water  criss-crossed  the  road. 
The  President  and  his  wife  splashed  through  it  and 
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made  the  three-mile  walk  in  good  time,  but  sadly 
bedraggled.     They  were  happy. 

"That  trip  was  a  good  deal  wetter  than  going 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Sound  in  the  Plunger,"  was 
the  comment  in  Oyster  Bay  at  the  exploit. — New 
York  World. 


SAID  "HOW"  TO  "SUNDOWN  BUS' 


Chicago. — "Sundown  Bus,"  the  original  stage- 
coach driver  of  Spearfish  Canyon,  South  Dakota, 
and  a  friend  of  President  Koosevelt  for  years, 
reached  Chicago  recently  after  a  two-days'  visit 
with  the  President  at  Oyster  Bay.  His  name  when 
he  left  Lancaster,  Ohio,  as  a  boy  was  Samuel  F. 
Busbey. 

"Talk  about  men  not  worrying  over  their  work," 
said  "Sundown" — "the  President  takes  the  canta- 
loupe. I  was  with  him  when  it  seemed  as  if  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  were  going  to  get  right  at  it  again 
and  chew  up  a  few  thousand  more  men  and  gun- 
boats. 

"Worry  him?  I  guess  not.  A  tinhorn  gambler 
risking  a  five-cent  piece  on  a  turn  of  the  wheel 
worries  more  than  'Teddy'  did- over  that  situation. 
He  don't  talk  politics  with  his  friends.  He  said  to 
me: 

"  'Bus,  how's  the  young  cattle  on  the  range  this 
year?' 

"  '  Never  better — water  plenty  and  grass  rich  at 
the  roots.' 

"  'How's  the  Thompson  boys  doing  with  that  ir- 
rigation ditch?' 

"  'Finding  water  every  time  they  put  a  scoop 
in.' 

"  'BuUyl  They're  good  Americans.  Ever  see  old 
Mrs.  Reynolds  at  Medorat' 


' '  '  'Bout  Christmas  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  under  her  sunbonnet.  She's  smart  for  her 
age.' 

"  'Fine  woman — she  could  make  great  biscuits.' 

' '  Then  he  sidles  around  and  tells  me  we  '11  take 
a  ride  and  a  swim.  And  we  did.  He  gave  me  a 
gray  horse  that  could  jump  a  500-foot  butte,  and  we 
started  for  a  hot  twenty  miles.  I've  ridden  the 
range  with  him,  but  he's  a  better  rider  now  than 
ever  before.  I  was  looking  for  lines  of  trouble  and 
care  on  his  face,  but  there  wasn't  one.  After  we 
had  supper  he  says  to  me: 

"  'As  I  recollect,  you  generally  smoke  a  pipe. 
Bus.' 

"  'I  prefers  it  when  I'm  alone,'  says  I. 

' '  '  We  '11  go  down  under  the  trees, '  says  he,  '  and 
you  can  take  a  pull  at  it  there  and  tell  me  how  the 
Griswolds  are  doing  with  their  ranch.' 

"Right  down  under  the  trees  we  went  and  I  cut 
my  plug  and  filled  the  bowl  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sat  right  there  and  listened  to 
me — a  measly  coach  driver  and  owner  of  a  few  head 
of  cattle — tell  him  how  all  his  old  friends  in  the 
West  were  doing.  I  told  him  how  Jenkins  had  lost 
his  boy,  about  the  Galliup  girls  taking  the  ranch 
after  their  father  died,  what  French  was  doing 
on  the  irrigation  ditch  at  Cody,  what  the  railroads 
thought  of  us  and  what  we  thought  of  them,  and 
how  my  old  mare,  that  he  rode  once  sixty  miles, 
pitched  over  the  hill  at  Limestone  Rocks  and  broke 
her  blamed  neck. 

"  'You're  prospering,  Bus?'  asked  he. 

' '  '  Got  a  bank  account  and  20,000  acres  of  land 
to  feed  my  cattle  on,  and  ain't  done  nothing  to 
displease  God,'  says  I. 

"  'That's  right,'  says  he.  'Now  when  you  go 
back  to  New  York  City  you'll  take  a  note  to  a 
friend  of  mine  and  you'll  be  taken  care  of  there. 
And  wherever  I  am.  Bus,  always  come  and  say, 
"How?"     The  door's  open.'  "—New  York  World. 


-Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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UNCLE  SAM  IS  FLYING  HIGH  THESE  DAYS. 

— Philadelphia    North-American. 


Prosperity  or  Hot  Air? 


WHILE  NEWS  ITEMS  SETTING  FORTH  THE  GREAT  BUSINESS  AC- 
TIVITY AND  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  BEING 
CIRCULATED,  LAWSON  ALLEGES  THAT  THE  FRENZIED  FI- 
NANCIERS ARE  STILL  TRYING  TO  DECEIVE  THE  PEOPLE. 


Late  in  August  Mr.  Lawson  resumed  his 
activity  in  the  stock  market,  directing  his 
new  attacks  upon  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  and  taking  the  risk  of  being  called 
inconsistent  in  his  public  spirit  by  proposing 
a  bear  pool  on  the  price  of  copper.  His  at- 
tack was  strongly  met,  indeed  so  strongly 
that  Mr.  Lawson  was  compelled  to  reply  with 
a  declaration  that  the  "frenzied  financiers" 


are  behind  a  gigantic  plan  to  prove  a  false 
prosperity  throughout  the  country  and  thus 
to  deceive  the  people  once  more  into  a 
period  of  blind  speculation.  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  receipts 
continue  to  decline  and  the  deficit  to  in- 
crease, the  contending  attitudes  of  Lawson 
and  of  his  opponents  naturally  command 
serious  attention. 
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TEN  mhiUon  copper  pool 


Boston  Financier  Iiaunches  a  New  Attack  on 
"Frenzied  Finance." 
Following  up  an  article  previously  pub- 
lished by  him  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  Mr. 
Lawson  began  his  new  assault  upon  the 
Standard  Oil  directors  with  an  advertise- 
ment as  follows,  which  he  printed  in  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United 
States : 

August  28. — The  price  of  copper,  the  metal,  will 
break  suddenly  to  a  very  low  figure. 

This  is  not  a  prediction.  It  is  not  surmise  or 
manipulation.     It  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

There  are  extraordinary  but  absolutely  legitimate 
reasons — sensational  but  fundamental  reasons — for 
the  coming  break. 

I  know  them.  In  time  all  the  world  will  know 
them. 

There  have  been  accumulated  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  copper,  the  metal,  in  the  hands  of  stock 
gamblers. 

When  the  price  of  copper,  the  metal,  breaks,  and 
for  the  same  basic  reason,  there  will  follow  a  ter- 
rific slump  in  copper  and  smelting  stocks. 

This  is  to  give  fair  warning  that  I  intend  to  make 
full  use  of  the  knowledge  I  have  to  profit  by  the 
break  at  the  expense  of  stock  gamblers. 

In  order  that  my  friends  may  participate  in  the 
profits  I  foresee  in  the  forthcoming  crisis,  if  they 
so  choose,  I  will  conduct  a  ten-million-dollar  pool 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  copper  and  smelting  stocks 
short. 

For  myself  and  immediate  associates,  I  reserve 
six  million  dollars. 

The  remaining  four  million  dollars  are  offered  to 
the  public- 


"HABK!    SPECTJLATOBS  AND   INVESTORS' 


Lawson  Repeats  His  Warning  and  Offers  Proof  of 
His  Contention. 
Three  days  later  Mr.  Lawson  began  to  see 
the  evidences  of  his  work  in  the  stock  ex- 
changes, but  at  the  same  time  to  feel  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  element  against 
whom  he  is  fighting.  That  the  public  might 
know  his  attitude  more  intimately  he  fol- 
lowed his  advertisement  of  August  28th  with 
one  on  September  1st: 

Sept.  1. — In  December  last  I  put  forth  a  message 
to  the  people  of  America  and  Europe  to  the  effect 
that  the  "System"  was  prepared  to  unload  stocks 
at  the  fictitiously  high  prices  it  had  fraudulently 
made  for  that  purpose. 

Stocks  crashed,  and  the  "System,"  to  hold  up 
its  waterlogged  structure,  was  compelled  to  buy 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  its  own 
securities  at  inflated  prices. 

Since  then  the  "System"  has  worked  its  trick 
machinery  overtime  to  ' '  tease ' '  back  the  public  and 
so  lighten  its  load. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  stock  speculation  has 
tjiere  been  such  a  flagrantly  brassy  attempt. 

Certain  stocks  have  been  manipulated — "washed" 
to  ridiculously  high  prices  to  make  the  world  be- 


lieve the  public  was  in  the  market.  For  instance, 
Reading  from  38%  to  125%,  Smelters  from  46  to 
131%.  But  the  public  has  not  been  fooled.  It  has 
kept  out  of  the  market. 

Result:  The  "System"  and  the  wild  stock  gam- 
bling pools  are  today  loaded  much  worse  than  they 
were  last  December,  and  the  "System"  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  staggering  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  stocks  loaned  on  at  dangerously  high  prices. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  quietly 
watching' the  same,  and  last  Monday  I  repeated  my 
message.  Since  then  stocks  have  dropped  five  to 
ten  points. 

This  advertisement  is  simply  an  additional  warn- 
ing to  the  investing  and  stock  speculating  public 
of  America  and  Europe  preliminary  to  other  facts 
which  will  be  spread  before  them — a  warning  that 
puts  my  own  position  fairly  and  frankly  on  record: 

First — -Having  sure  knowledge  of  a  coming  crash 
in  copper,  the  metal,  and  consequently  in  copper 
stocks,  I  intend  to  sell  them  short  for  myself  and 
followers  to  those  speculators  and  manipulators  who 
have  screwed  them  up  to  the  fictitiously  high  prices 
at  which  they  are  now  quoted.  I  do  not  want  to 
sell  them  to  any  others,  and  I  warn  others  against 
buying  what  I  sell  short. 

Second — I  have  knowledge  that  stocks  other  than 
"coppers"  are  at  fictitiously  high  prices,  and  be- 
cause of  legitimate  causes  are  about  to  break. 

Third — I  am  in  this  fight  against  "The  System" 
and  its  methods  on  principle — not  primarily  for 
profit.  I  deem  it  proper  and  right  to  do  everything 
legally  in  my  power,  even  to  selling  stocks  short, 
to  prevent  those  who  have  rigged  this  fraudulent 
market  to  trap  the  people's  money  from  accomplish- 
ing their  greedy  purpose. 

Since  my  Monday's  advertisement  appeared 
"The  Street,"  the  "system's  touts,  and  portion 
of  the  press  have  engaged  themselves  in  ridiculing 
my  advice. 

Particularly  have  they  rebuked  me  for  forming  a 
pool  to  sell  stocks  short,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
my  public  profession. 

Let  the  "system"  and  its  touts  interpret  my 
motives  and  methods  as  they  will,  I  api  now  un- 
qualifiedly on  record  before  the  world.  As  to  the 
legitimacy  of  what  I  am  attempting,  time,  short 
time,  will  show. 

I  urgently  advise  all  Americans  and  Europeans 
interested  in  financial  matters  to  read  my  coming 
advertisements. — Chicago  Tribune. 


STOCKS  SLUMP  AGAIN 


Declines  of  Two  to  Three  Points  in  First  Half  Hour 
on  the  Exchange. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Mr.  Lawson  is-' 
sued  the  above  advertisement  the  New  York 
papers  noted  a  decline  in  stocks,  but  it  was 
not  \mtil  the  4th  of  September  that  they  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  his  agency.  Said 
the  press: 

Sept.  1. — Stocks  opened  heavy  to-day,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  began  to  break  sharply,  with  de- 
clines during  the  first  half  hour  extending  to  2  or  3 
points,  oh  enormous  liquidation.  The  many  brok- 
ers' offices  were  the  scene  of  considerable  excite- 
ment. Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  were  kept 
busy  with  calls  for  margin,  and  orders  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  sell  stocks 
"at  the  market."  This  means  in  popular  language 
the  sacrifice  of  stocks  for  any  price  they  will  bring 
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THESE  ABE  RECORD-BEEAKING  DAYS  FOR  THE  BANKS. 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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— only  to  "get  them  off."  Whatever  doubt  there 
may  have  been  about  a  certain  element  of  the  pub- 
lic being  in  the  market  was  dispelled  to-day  by  the 
character  of  the  selling  orders.  These  did  not, 
however,  come  from  investors,  but  from  speculative 
classes,  who  had  perhaps  been  "pyramiding"  their 
accounts — that  is,  buying  more  stocks  as  prices 
advanced  with  their  "paper"  profits  used  as 
margin. 

The  heavy  shrinkage  in  values  during  the  three 
days  of  decline  swept  all  these  pyramids  away  and 
left  those  who  held  on  in  a  precarious  condition. 
The  usual  custom  among  traders  is  to  try  to  prop 
up  weak  accounts  by  getting  more  margin,  think- 
ing that  sooner  or  later  the  market  will  turn.  Some- 
times they  buy  more  on  the  breaks,  thus  involving 
themselves  more  deeply  in  trouble.  Those  who 
bought  yesterday  on  the  break  discovered  their 
error  to-day.  When  the  market  broke  through  yes- 
terday's low  level  this  morning,  there  was  a  stam- 
pede to  get  out  at  any  price,  and  the  plight  of  the 
bulls  was  indescribable.  Brokers  threw  over  ac- 
counts of  100  to  5,000  shares,  as  if  they  were  clean- 
ing house,  and  had  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  was 
no  recourse  when  customers  failed  to  respond  with 
more  margins.  In  yesterday's  break  most  of  the 
5-point  margins  went  by  the  board.  To-day  the  10- 
point  people  were  reached.  Those  putting  up  more 
than  10  points  are  often  referred  to  as  the  "blue 
chip  men."  Some  of  them  were  floundering  to-day 
in  the  "slough  of  despond,"  wondering  whether 
they  should  try  to  see  it  out  by  putting  up  more 
margin,  or  should  take  their  loss  and  get  out. 

The  news  developments  were  the  reverse  of  reas- 
suring. Admissions  that  large  amounts  of  crude 
copper  had  changed  hands  within  two  days  at  below 
16  cents  a  pound,  representing  resales  of  the  metal 
which  had  been  bought  for  Chinese  account,  pre- 
sumably for  Japan,  made  it  clear  that  a  consider- 
able decline  in  that  metal  could  not  well  be  avoid- 
ed, now  that  the  demand  from  the  beligerents  has 
been  removed,  and  that  those  countries  may  want 
to  work  off  some  of  their  accumulated  stocks  which 
have  not  yet  been  shipped.  There  are,  besides, 
large  stocks  of  copper  carried  by  speculators  who 
were  counting  on  a  further  rise  in  the  metal,  and 
who  hoped  to  realize  large  profits.  The  street  also 
suspected  certain  companies  of  trying  to  corner 
the  floating  supplies.  The  resales  of  copper  taken 
for  China,  which  were  said  to  have  been  around 
15.90  cents  a  pound  for  electrolytic,  as  against  I6V2 
cents  bid  and  16%  cents  offered  on  the  New  York 
Mutual  Exchange,  therefore,  represents  a  first  break 
of  more  than  %  cent.  Amalgamated  Copper  and 
American  Smelting  were  two  of  the  weakest  stocks 
on  the  Exchange. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


LAWSON'S  HAND  IS  FELT 


Boston  Financier  Oives  Small  Bulls  on  the  Stock 
Market  a  Turn. 

Sept.  4. — Thomas  W.  Lawson  is  demonstrating 
that  he  has  influence  in  the  market — not  at  all 
times,  but  sometimes.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
was  afforded  in  the  course  of  prices  last  week,  for 
it  was  a  Lawson  market. 

However  much  his  manners  and  methods  may  be 
decried  by  those  whom  he  combats,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  has  a  following.  And  the  size  of 
fluctuations  in  prices  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
degree    of   influence    which    this   following   has   in 


making  or  disturbing  quotations.  Those  who  fol- 
low Mr.  Lawson  are  not  the  so-called  well-informed 
traders.  They  are  small  people  who,  not  knowing 
what  better  to  believe,  believe  what  Mr.  Lawson 
says.  And,  while  he  has  said  much  that  remains  un- 
verified, he  has  also  predicted  much  that  has  since 
come  to  pass. 

But  this  following  is  not  influential.  It  might 
be  if  there  were  more  small  traders  in  the  market. 
Lawson 's  influence  is  with  the  public,  and  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  large  way,  has  been  conspicuously  out  of 
Wall  street  doings  in  the  last  eighteen  months. 
What  fluctuations  there  were  last  week  show  how 
much  of  a  public  there  is  to  be  frightened  and  of 
what  small  consequence  it  is. 

The  men  of  large  wealth  and  the  rich  pools  have 
not  yet  been  disturbed.  And  not  until  they  see 
enough  in  conditions  to  warrant  selling  will  there 
be  any  occasion  to  expect  a  big  break,  and  certainly 
nothing  like  a  panic  is  in  sight.  That  the  price  of 
copper  metal  has  been  fictitiously  advanced  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  fact  by  trade  authorities.  That  con- 
sumers have  bought  supplies  for  many  months 
ahead  is  declared  to  be  a  fact  in  the  trade.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  in  Lawson 's  last  assault  on 
the  position  of  Amalgamated  Copper  he  has  a  trade 
position  of  the  metal  behind  him  that  warrants 
some  attention  to  his  utterances. 

The  money  market  is  another  factor  which  may 
help  the  Lawfon  campaign.  The  season  of  the  year 
is  at  hand  when  money  normally  works  higher.  It 
is  a  known  situation,  though  there  may  be  different 
dates  on  which  its  influence  begins  to  be  felt.  No 
one  expects  stringent  rates,,  yet  it  is  believed  that 
they  later  will  be  higher  than  now,  and  when  they 
do  advance  the  sentimental  effect  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket will  make  for  lower  prices. 

What  the  course  of  the  market  will  be  in  a  large 
way,  will  depend  upon  what  the  rich  pools  and  rich 
individual  speculators  thing  of  the  situation.  Law- 
son  will  not  jar  them,  but  if  they  think  the  market, 
if  left  to  its  course,  may  fall  away  10  or  15  points, 
a  sufiicient  volume  of  large  speculative  holdings 
will  come  on  the  market  to  accelerate  the  decline. 
Men  who  habitually  carry  from  20,000  to  50,000 
shares  sometimes  turn  quickly,  and  when  it  becomes 
known  that  such  a  line  is  coming  out,  the  company 
on  the  bear  side  will  soon  be  large  and  influential. 

Another  factor  that  must  in  time  be  recognized 
is  the  assembling  of  Congress.  With  the  subjects 
which  it  is  known  will  come  before  it  there  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  times  when  uncertainty  will  be 
followed  by  selling. 

But  suppose  the  market  should  ease  from  10  to 
15  points.  Its  position  is  fundamentally  so  strong 
the  large  losses  would  be  paper  profits.  The  people 
who  own  the  stocks  cannot  be  routed  by  such  a 
decline.  They  bought  securities  when  they  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  now.  They  will  be  scared 
into  liquidation  when  the  tide  of  prosperity  turns, 
when  there  are  symptoms  of  falling  earnings,  but 
not  when  the  price  of  copper  metal  finds  its  proper  j 
level. 

The  immediate  course  of  the  market  must  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  Lawson  episode  is 
apparently  over.  Underlying  conditions  are  so  good 
there  may  be  rallies  from  present  prices  this  week. 
But  it  may  be  noted  again  that  the  money  situation 
must  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  important  banking  interests,  knowing 
this  situation,  will  refrain  from  buying  stocks  at 
this  time,  leaving  the  market  something  of  a  trad- 
ers' one,  in  which  small  incidents  may  have  a  tem- 
porary effect  on  prices. 

The  bank  statement  of  Saturday  gave  some  indi- 
cation of  what  may  be  coming.    There  was  a  loss  in 
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cash  of  $7,103,500.  The  excess  reserve  was  brought 
down  to  $5,496,325.  This  compares  with  $47,503,400 
last  year  and  $17,296,975  in  1903.  The  surplus  at 
this  time  is  relatively  low,  and  the  crop  movement 
demand  is  only  fairly  well  begun.  Owing  to  the 
size  of  the  corn  crop  the  demand  later  on  may  be 
as  heavy  as  last  year,  and  in  that  event  the  outlook 
for  the  excess  reserve  is  not  favorable. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


LAKGE   GROWTH   IN   DIVIDENDS 


Total  Payments  on  the  Industrials  for  This  Month 
Show  a  Large  Gain. 

For  many  weeks  past  the  "advance  no- 
tices of  prosperity"  have  been  almost  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  the  period  pre- 
paratory to  the  McKinley  campaigns.  The 
following  are  typical.  They  emanate  chiefly 
from  Chicago,  where  the  corporations  have 
placed  the  headquarters  of  their  publicity 
bureau : 

Total  dividend  disbursements  on  industrial  stocks 
in  September,  on  the  payments  already  ordered,  will 
exceed  $14,200,000.  This  is  about  $3,500,000  larger 
than  the  amount  paid  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  but  $3,000,000  less  than  was  paid  in  1903. 
Total  industrial  dividends  in  the  first  nine  months 
this  year  Exceed  $185,500,000,  which  is  $14,000,000 
more  than  was  paid  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1904  and  $1,500,000  less  than  in  1903. 

The  gain  in  September  is  accounted  for  by  in- 
creases in  the  rates  on  the  stocks  of  some  corpora- 
tions and  the  addition  of  a  few  others  to  the  list. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  adds  $975,000  to  its  last 
year's  total  by  declaring  a  quarterly  payment  of 
6  per  cent  this  year  against  5  per  cent  in  1904. 
Other  corporations  that  have  increased  their  divi- 
dends are  the  Associated  Merchants  Company  and 
Federal  Mining  and  Smelting.  The  most  important 
addition  to  the  September  total  is  $1,004,060  on 
American  Tobacco  common,  the  payment  falling 
in  this  month  because  of  the  rearrangement  of  the 
company's  finances.  Other  divided  additions  are 
on  American  Shipbuilding  common,  American  Ra- 
diator common  and  American  Smelters  Securities. 
The  most  important  dividend  payments  in  the 
month  are  Standard  Oil,  $5,850,000;  the  Tobacco 
dividend,  Consolidated  Gas,  $1,600,000  and  Calumet 
and  Hecla,  $1,000,000. — Chicago  Eeeord-Herald. 


NEW  RECOED  AT  BANKS 


Unprecedented    Clearings    for   August    Prove    Ohl- 
cago's   Advancement. 

That  Chicago  is  on  the  high  wave  of  prosperity 
was  shown  recently  by  the  bank  clearings  for  Au- 
gust, the  figures  of  which  mounted  high  above  those 
for  any  preceding  August  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  These  figures  represent  the  volume  of  business 
transactions  carried  on  through  the  banks  associated 
in  the  Chicago  clearing  house  and  are  regarded  as 
an  accurate  index  to  conditions  in  the  commercial 
world. 

The  clearings  for  August  were  $811,856,070,  a 
net  gain  of  $93,869,395,  or  11.44  per  cent  over  the 
same  month  for  last  year. 


While  the  August  gain  was  not  as  large  as  that 
for  some  of  the  previous  months  of  the  present  year, 
it  is  considered  remarkable  as  coming  in  the  dull 
period. 

In  the  five  previous  years,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  last  year,  when  May,  July  and  February 
showed  smaller  clearings  than  August,  this  mohth 
has  always  maintained  the  lowest  total  next  to  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  the  dull  month  of  every  year.  The 
August  clearings  since  1900  have  been  as  follows: 

1900    $532,624,925 

1901    618,141,281 

1902    640,768,45S 

1903    666,158,334 

1904    717,986,675 

1905    811,856,070 

The  last  month's  total  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
of  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  and  brings  the 
grand  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
close  to  $6,500,000,000,  an  indication  that  the  1905 
clearings  will  exceed  those  of  1904  by  nearly  a  bill- 
ion dollars,  thus  shattering  all  records  for  this 
city  and  by  far  outstripping  every  city  in  the 
country  except  New  York. — Chicago  Eeeord-Herald. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  REORGANIZED  RAILROAD 


Great   Strides  in  Earnings  in   a  Decade  in  Roads 
Which   Were   Discredited. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  recent 
stock  market  developments  has  been  the  prominence 
as  market  leaders  of  a  number  of  issues  which  but 
a  few  years  ago  represented  nothing  but  discredited 
bankrupt  enterprises.  Not  to  go  further  back  than 
a  decade  stocks  are  found  selling  at  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  of  1  per  cent,  which  are  now  so  firmly  in- 
trenched as  investment  issues  that  market  operators 
are  free  to  make  what  prices  they  will  for  them. 

Northern  Pacific,  to  take  the  most  notable  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  in  1895  sold  at  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent.  Today  it  is  scarce  at  a  price  well  above 
200.  Union  Pacific,  which  is  now  in  a  position  of 
exceptional  strength,  commanding  a  high  price  in 
the  market,  sold  ten  years  ago  at  3%,  and  so  on 
through  a  considerable  list,  showing  varying  degrees 
of  almost  astounding  increase  in  value.  The  fact 
is  not  a  novel  one,  but  it  is  one  that  is  particularly 
interesting  at  this  time,  when  the  market  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  level  which  on  the  average  is  higher 
than  that  reached  on  the  boom  of  1902,  and  when 
the  very  stocks  that  so  short  a  time  ago  as  1895 
were  regarded  as  market  rubbish  are  now  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  investment  issues. 

The  record  of  a  half  score  of  stocks  for  the  ten- 
year  period  is  given  below.  The  price  contrasts  are 
exceedingly  interesting: 

Lowest,  Lowest,                Advance 

Aug.,  1895-  Aug.,        from 

1895.  1897.  1905.  Low 

Atchison    14%  8%  90%  82% 

Bait.  &  Ohio    64  9  117  108 

Erie    14  10%  48%  38% 

Nor.  &  West   31^  %  86%  86% 

North   Pac 41/2  %  214%  214% 

Reading   com 17%  4%  110%  105% 

Southern  Pac 25%  12  67%  55% 

Union    Pac 12%  SVi  134%  130% 

Wabash     8%  4%  20  15% 

Fortunes  are  to  be  had  here  for  the  asking — were 
it  not  that  last  year's  opportunities  are  this  year's 
regrets.  In  fact  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of 
the  situation  of  which  these  figures  are  the  record. 
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The  real  interest  in  connection  with  the  rise  in  these 
stocks,  however,  lies  in  the  phenomenal  growth  in 
earnings  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  constantly 
increasing  value.  Viewing  these  same  properties, 
not  from  the  market  point  of  view  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  earnings,  the  showing  is  fully  as  sur- 
prising as  that  made  by  the  course  of  these  stocks. 
A  table  of  the  earnings  of  these  roads,  both  gross 
and  net,  in  1895  and  in  the  present  year,  with  the 
increase  shown  in  the  ten-year  period,  is  given  be- 
low: 

Bamings. 

Atchison  1895.  1905.  Increase. 

Gross     $28,875,3300     $68,375,937     $39,500,537 

Net     5,042,078       22,858,453       17,816,375 

Bait.  &  Ohio- 
Gross    22,817,182       67,689,998       44,872,816 

Net     7,016,139       22,979,394       15,953,255 

Erie — 

Gross    28,813,513     *45,201,163       16,387,650 

Net     7,3833,114       12,619,325       5,236,211 

Nor.  &  West.— 

Gross    9,662,087       24,089,259       14,427,172 

Net     2,138,451         9,474,825         7,336,374 

North.    Pac. — 

Gross    17,434,981     *46,524,574       29,089,593 

Net     6,111,299       22,290,031       16,174,732 

Beading — 
Gross,   (E.  E. 

Co.)     21,300,575     ♦34,939,396       13,638,821 

Net  (all  Cos.)   9,559,444       21,872,938       12,313,494 

South.   Pac. — 

Gross    50,457,025       95,515,158       45,058,133 

Net     17,214,589       29,547,581       12,332,992 

Union  Pac. — 

Gross    21,728,991       59,324,948       37,595,957 

Net     7,151,158       27,462,234       20,311,076 

Gross    11,959,839       24,685,770       12,725,931 

Net    3,038,809        4,182,326         1,143,517 

*1904's    earnings. 

— New  York  Times. 


BIGGEST  COTTON  CKOP  MAEKBTBD 


14,000,000  Bales  Grown,  Wliich  at  High  Prices 
Brought  to  South  $630,000,000. 
Supt.  William  V.  King,  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  late  yesterday  afternoon  completed  his 
annual  report  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  the  official  ending  of  the  crop  year  being 
August  31.  According  to  this  report,  last  year's 
crop  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  approximating  14,000,000  bales.  Supt.  King 
makes  up  this  total  as  follows: 

Beceipts  at  the  ports , 10,295,445 

Eeceipts   overland 1,132,606 

Southern  mill  takings  net 2,225,978 

Total    .    ; 13,654,029 

Supt.  King's  report  is  in  part  as  follows: 
"In  point  of  yield  the  cotton  crop  of  1904-5  will 
go  upon  record  as  the  largest  ever  produced  in  the 
United  States  up  to  this  date.  Out  of  the  magnifi- 
cent yield,  13,654,029  bales  have  come  into  sight 
aiid  have  been  marketed.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
amount  of  cotton  held  at  the  interior  towns  and  the 
amount  which  we  must  reasonably  suppose  to  be 
held  upon  the  plantations,  we  shall  closely  approxi- 
mate a  growth  oi  14,000,000  bales." 

Mr.  King  estimates  the  value  of  the  crop  of  the 
South  at  $630,000,000  and  adds: 


"These  figures  present  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
industrial  energy  of  the  South,  whose  financial  re- 
sources are  probably  increased  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $630,000,000.  It  is  equally  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  raise 
and  pick  a  crop  of  such  proportions  has  most  effec- 
tively put  an  end  to  the  foolish  talk  of  seed  and 
land  deterioration. 

' '  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  connected 
with  this  crop  was  the  marvellous  trade  demand 
which  began  with  the  opening  of  the  season.  The 
two  moderate  crops  grown  during  the  two  previous 
years  created  a  vacuum  for  American  cotton,  which 
the  mills  of  the  world  hastened  to  fill.  The  present 
season,  therefore,  has  witnessed  the  practical  ab- 
sorption by  the  trade  of  the  largest  cotton  crop  ever 
grown  and  at  prices  remarkably  remunerative,  both 
to  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  We  believe  this 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade  that  a 
monster  crop  should  yield  the  grower  to  the  end  a 
very  high  price  and  yet  be  equally  profitable  to  the 
spinner." — New  York  World. 


INCEEASE    IN    WEALTH    OF    CHICAGO. 


Full  Valuations  of  Property  Greatly  Exceed  Those 
of  Last  Year. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  Chicago  real  es- 
tate, as  returned  recently  by  the  board  of  review 
for  1905,  is  $295,512,133,  an  increase  of  $4,182,586 
over  the  reviewers'  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
This  means  an  increase  in  the  last  year  of  $20,912,- 
930  in  Chicago  real  estate,  full  cash  valuation, 
which  is  five  times  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  increase  is  due  mainly  to  building  improve- 
ments, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Eeview, 
is  a  notable  indication  of  the  city's  prosperity,  de- 
spite industrial  troubles. 

The  assessor's  figures  for  1905  real  estate  were 
$291,701,476  for  Chicago. 

The  review  board's  total  assessed  valuation  for 
Cook  county,  which  also  became  known  -with  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  accountants  employed 
by  the  reviewers,  was  $319,679,320.  The  reviewers 
found  $314,990,540  a  year  ago;  and  the  amount  re- 
turned by  the  assessors  this  year  is  $321,913,130. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Full  valuation  for  1905. 

Chicago     $l^,477,560,665 

Cook   County    1,598,396,600 

Increase  over  1904. 

Chicago     $20,912,930 

Cook  County    23,433,900 


OIL  TETJST  TO  EULE   CONGEESS? 


Oil  Trust  Bank  Tells  How  to  Handle  Eoosevelt  if 
He  Becomes  Insistent. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Lawson  as  to  the  decep- 
tive intention  of  such  reports  as  the  above, 
the  following  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  same  sort  of  politics  that  the 
public  has  been  striving  to  put  to  an  end : 

New  York. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  is- 
sued its  orders  to  Congress  covering  the  work  of 
the  approaching  session.     While  it  is  expected  that 
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some  members  of  the  House  will  prove  recalcitrant 
and  refuse  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  great  mo- 
nopoly, a  majority  of  the  Senators  are  counted  on 
to  render  implicit  obedience,  carrying  through  the 
Standard's  programme  practically  without  devia- 
tion. 

Congress  will  not  meet  in  any  contingency  for 
more  than  two  months.  Should  the  President  de- 
cide not  to  call  an  extra  session  it  will  not  convene 
for  three  months.  That  Standard  Oil  should  lay 
down  its  orders  to  the  national  legislators  thus 
early  is  deemed  significant. 

Senators  are  given  ample  time  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  trust  programme  and  to  prepare  argu- 
ments to  combat  what  Standard  Oil  terms  insist- 
ence of  the  "Executive,"  as  well  as  whatever  re- 
form legislation  may  be  agitated  in  the  House.  Spe- 
cific explanation  of  what  Standard  Oil  expects  Con- 
gress to  do  is  contained  in  its  decree,  which  is  is- 
sued in  the  form  of  a  circular  by  the  National  City 
Bank,  James  Stillman,  president. 

According  to  this  decree,  it  is  to  be  a  do-nothing 
session,  although  the  Congress  will  sit  for  six 
months,  supposedly  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
There  is  to  be  a  little  dust-throwing  palaver  to  ap- 
pease the  public  appetite  for  reform  legislation, 
and  give  a  show  of  response  to  President  Eoose- 
vent's  suggestions.  But  the  insistence  of  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  be  overcome,  and  there  is  to  be,  unless 
Congress  shall  throw  off  the  trust  yoke,  no  railroad 
rate  or  rebate  legislation,  no  tinkering  with  the 
tariff,  and  absolutely  no  reform  enactments  of  any 
kind. 

Standard  Oil's  circular,  embodying  the  decree  for 
the  government  of  Congress  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion is  given  a  disguise  in  the  shape  of  these 
words:  "In  well-informed  quarters  it  is  intimat- 
ed, ' '   etc. — Philadelphia  North  American. 


BAILWATS  FACE  GENEBAI.  ATTACK 


Lulled  to  Sense  of  Security,  They  Will  Be  Boused 
by  Court  Summons. 

The  following  is  self-explanatory,  the  only 
appropriate  comment  being  that  it  couples 
itself  with  the  other  stories  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  general  public  to  believe  the  time  has 
yet  come  to  renew  their  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  the  heads  of  railroads,  trusts, 
and  banks : 

If  the  railroad  presidents  think  that  they  have 
overcome  the  popular  demand  for  government  con- 
trol of  the  rate-making  power  they  are  about  to  be 
disillusioned. 

While  the  railroads  have  been  exerting  every  ef- 
fort to  counteract  the  growing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  rate  legislation,  those  who  have 
suffered  through  discriminations  and  unjust  rates 
have  been  covertly  at  work  preparing  a  mine,  which, 
when  exploded,  will  expose  the  abominations  of  the 
present  system  of  rate  making. 

While  it  would  appear  that  the  presidents  and 
financial  powers  of  the  railroads  have  permitted 
their  fears  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  fanciful  tales 
of  their  paid  agents,  of  how  they  have  changed 
the  public's  mind,  the  men  who  are  conducting  the 
campaign  for  the  shippers  know  that  the  spark  of 
popular  enthusiasm  only  smolders  temporarily. 

It  is  purposed  to  attack  in  the  courts  every  rail- 
road in  the  country  for  habitual  violation  of  the 


Sherman  anti-trust  act.  It  is  asserted  that  through 
traffic  committees,  freight  associations,  and  the  like, 
which  fix  in  their  respective  territories  the  rates  to 
be  charged  by  all  railroads,  they  are  violating  that 
section  of  the  law.  which  prohibits  combinations 
to  prevent  free  competition.  Some  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  in  the  country  are  at  work  preparing  briefs 
against  the  railroads,  and  the  case  of  the  shippers 
has  been  strengthened  materially  during  the  last 
month  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Emory  Speer  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia. 

Since  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  passed  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  the  railroads  have  begun  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  strength  of  the  popular  clamor  for 
government  control.  All  of  the  large  railroads  in 
the  country  have  banded  together  for  mutual,  pro- 
tection, and  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  movement 
to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 

A  publicity  bureau  was  established,  with  George 
V.  S.  Michaelis  and  James  D.  Ellsworth,  former 
newspaper  men,  at  the  head,  and  they  at  once  be- 
gan a  systematic  campaign  to  win  over  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  and  through  them  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  idea  that  there  is  no  real  need  for  legis- 
lation. This  bureau  is  still  in  operation,  with  offi- 
ces in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Kansas  City, 
and  it  has  hundreds  of  agents,  who  go  about  "jolly- 
ing up"  the  editors.  The  bureau  is  supplied  with 
abundant  funds.  Mr.  Michaelis,  in  discussing  his 
plan,  said: 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  send  out  all  the  material 
I  can  get,  favorable  to  our  side  of  the  question,  to 
the  newspapers.  Where  I  cannot  get  them  to  take 
it  as  news  matter,  or  to  be  used  editorially,  I  shall 
buy  space  in  the  papers  and  give  our  side  publicity 
in  that  manner. ' ' 

But  the  railroad  officials  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  been  active  with  their  propaganda.  In 
nearly  every  large  city,  and  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  jobbers 
have  their  associations.  Since  the  rate  legislation 
controversy  has  sprung  up  these  associations  have 
formed  a  sort  of  mutual  alliance  to  offset  the  com- 
bination of  the  railroads.  These  associations  act 
in  concert  in  seeking  reforms  and  aid  each  other  to 
get  relief  from  rate  discriminations. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  witness  how  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  two  commercial  rivals,  worked  together, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  histories,  to  secure  relief 
from  the  burden  the  roads  were  putting  on  them  in 
the  matter  of  southeastern  rates. 

Witness,  too,  the  understanding  that  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  had  with  Cincinnati,  when  the  shippers 
of  that  city  withdrew  from  the  negotiations  with 
the  railroads  in  order  that  they  might  submit  their 
ease  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  show,  as  they 
claimed,  that  the  southeastern  roads  were  violating 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. — Chicago  Tribune. 


U.  S.  TERASUBY  DEFICIT  OEOWS 


Shaw's  Experts,  Basing  Figures  on  Income  and  Out- 
go, Shows  Finances  In  a  Serious  State. 

The  utmost  efforts  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment thus  far  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  presented  by  decreasing 
national  revenues,  and  as  Congress  ap- 
proaches, the  necessity  of  tariff  revision,  with 
all   its   complications,   grows   more  urgent. 
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THEY   COME   HIGH,  BUT   WE  MUST  HAVE  THEM. 


New   York   Herald. 
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The  issue  of  new  trade  relations  with  na- 
tions is  intimately  involved  in  the  problem, 
and  the  President's  attitude  may  have  no 
little  to  do  with  either  strengthening  his  in- 
ternational standing  or  so  weakening  it  that 
the  pressure  which  now  exists  for  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  will  be  withdrawn.  Said 
the  press  dispatches: 

Washington,  Aug.,  31. — The  finances  of  the 
Treasury  are  ih  such  serious  condition  that  experts 
estimate  that  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  will  be  around  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  forecast  is  based  on  the  figures  of  the  first 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  expired  today. 

Secretary  Shaw's  experts,  who  are  not  worried 
about  the  political  end  of  the  question,  but  who 
deal  with  the  figures  as  a  business  matter,  assert 
that  something  must  be  done  or  the  treasury  will 
encroach  so  dangerously  near  the  reserve  fund  that 
financiers  of  the  country  will  take  alarm. 

These  men  base  their  figures  on  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  these  point  to  the  fifty-million 
dollar  deficit.  It  has  run  along  at  the  rate  of  ten 
millions  a  month  during  July  and  August,  but,  of 
course,  that  ratio  will  not  be  maintained.  At  the 
close  of  business  today  the  deficit  amounted  to  a 
trifle  less  than  nineteen  millions,  the  expenditures 
being  $115,352,796  and  the  receipts  only  $96,763,566. 

The  receipts  are  $5,000,000  more  than  they  were 
for  the  same  two  months  last  year  and  the  expendi- 
tures $125,000  less,  and  yet  the  deficit  keeps  piling 
up  at  a  steady  rate. 

At  the  close  of  business  today  the  working  bal- 
ance of  the  Treasury  was  approximately  $55,000,000, 
and  about  the  same  amount  deposited  in  the  na- 
tional banks  is  available,  but  to  call  for  all  this 
money  from  the  banks  of  itself  would  unsettle  busi- 
ness and  create  a  tight  money  market,  a  condition 
the  Treasury  seeks  to  avoid.  In  theory  this  $110,- 
000,000  can  be  used  in  the  Treasury's  business 
before  the  $100,000  reserve  is  touched.  This 
theory  is  not  good  business  sense,  for  when  the 
Treasury  gets  down  to  $50,000,000  as  a  working 
balance  it  approaches  dangerously  near  the  reserve 
and  becomes  embarrassed  in  its  operation.  Large 
sums  of  the  Government's  money  are  tied  up  with 
the  innumerable  disbursing  offices,  and  the  embar- 
rassment that  would  follow  getting  too  near  the  re- 
serve is  shown  by  a  recent  individual  case  where  a 
disbursing  officer  notified' the  department  to  place 
$40,000  to  his  credit. 

He  failed  to  give  the  customary  second  notice 
specifying  the  time  when  he  wanted  it,  and,  the 
finances  running  close,  the  money  was  not  set  aside 
in  time.  A  check  for  $10,000  given  by  this  disbursing 
officer  to  pay  for  Government  supplies  was  protested 
in  one  of  the  large  cities,  and  the  officer  was  re- 
quired personally  to  pay  the  protest  charges. 

The  working  balances  in  the  sub-treasuries  have 
frequently  fallen  so  low  that  money  has  been  tele- 
graphed from  one  sub-treasury  to  another  to  meet 
the  current  obligations.  Some  relief  is  expected 
when  Congress  meets  and  authorizes  the  $130,000,- 
000  issue  of  canal  bonds  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
national  bank  circulation.  If  this  is  done  these 
bonds  can  be  sold  at  par  and  the  canal  draft  on  the 
Treasury  will  cease.  Probably  it  will  be  well  along 
in  February  before  this  legislation  can  be  put 
through. 

All  these  things  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  experts,  who  believe  that  unless  Con- 
gress wishes  to  give  the  Democrats  a  campaign  is- 


sue on  the  way  the  expenditures  are  eating  up  the 
public  funds  some  means  will  have  to  be  found  to 
provide  more  money,  notwithstanding  the  desire  of 
the  stand-patters  not  to  take  up  the  tariff  question 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

A  fifty  million  deficit  and  a  working  balance 
dangerously  near  the  safety  line  fixed  by  the  re- 
serve fund  would  be  an  excellent  campaign  cry  for 
those  opposed  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  country. — New  York  World. 


BOMBS  FOR  EICH  MEN 


Infernal  Machines  Sent  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  the 
Guggenheims. 

Subsequent  revelations  have  foimd  thatj 
the  bomb  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Schiff  and! 
the  Guggenheims  was  only  the  prank  of  a] 
schoolboy,  but  it  was  imitative  of  elders  justl 
the  same  and  probably  cannot  be  passed  overl 
without  attention  to  the  hidden  antipathiesj 
which   it  represents: 

New  York. — Two  infernal  machines  of  the  samel 
plan  of  construction,  each  filled  with  explosives  ca-I 
pable  of  dealing  death  or  serious  injury  to  the  per-i 
son  upon  whom  they  might  have  been  discharged,! 
were  received  through  the  mails  to-day,  one  in  the! 
office  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  banker  and  head  of  thef 
firm   of   Kuhn,   Loeb   &   Co.,   to   whom   it   was   ad- 
dressed, and  the  other  in  the  office  of  M.  Guggen- 
heim's   Sons,   mining   brokers,   who   have    been   as-, 
sociated    with    Mr.    Schiff   in   financial    enterprises.: 

In  both  cases  the  suspicion  or  premonition  of  j 
clerks  who  first  handled  the  packages  averted  dis-l 
aster.  The  machine  addressed  to  Mr.  Schiff,  who! 
was  not  in  the  city,  was  turned  over  to  the  policei 
and  afterward  to  the  bureau  of  combusibles,  while] 
the  second  was  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  where  it] 
exploded,  the  immersion,  however,  minimizing  the! 
force  of  the  shock. 

Had  the  packages  been  opened  in  the  ordinary! 
manner,  undoubtedly  somebody  would  have  been] 
hurt,  as  George  E.  Murray,  superintendent  of  the] 
bureau  of  combustibles,  subsequently  declared  both] 
were  of  a  highly  dangerous  character. 

That  both  machines  were  devised  and  sent  byl 
the  same  person  the  police  have  no  doubt,  and  theyj 
are  equally  well  satisfied  that  it  was  the  person  who] 
on  July  21  last  sent  a  box  similar  in  design  and! 
construction  to  Edward  Wasserman,  a  member  of  J 
the  banking  firm  of  Wasserman  Brothers.  From! 
this  sequence  of  events  it  is  obvious  to  the  authori- 
ties that  the  perpetrator  has  a  real  or  fancied! 
grievance  against  a  certain  coterie  in  Wall  streetj 
bankers  and  operators. 

In  the  matter  of  motive,  several  theories  were  ad- 
vanced.    One  of  these  was  that  the  sender  of  the! 
machines   considered  he  had  been  injured  in  somej 
transaction  in  which  both  firms  had  been  interested.! 
M.  Guggenheim's  Sons  control  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company  and  the  Guggenheim  Ex- 
ploration Company.     They  are  virtually  at  the  head! 
of  the  smelting  industry  in  the  United  States  and  \ 
in  industrial  interests  represent  the  wealthiest  and  ' 
most  influential  Jews  in  the  country,  while  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  occupy  a  corresponding  position  in  af- 
fairs   of    banking    and    finance. — Chicago    Record- 
Herald. 
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Enforcing  the  New  Standards 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  RIGID  WITH 
OFFICIALS.— PRINTING  OFFICE  SHAKE-UP.— NEW  LIGHT  ON 
THE  LOOMIS  CONTROVERSY.— BUSINESS  INSTITUTIONS  RE- 
SPOND TO  THE  CURRENT  TENDENCY. 


Citizens  who  fear  the  dangers  which  lurk 
in  the  extension  of  federal  control  find  that 
the  spread  of  the  recent  moral  inquisition  is 
not  without  its  questionable  features. 
Sweeping  as  it  does  from  the  wide  latitude 
possible  in  so-called  postal  fraud  orders  to 
the  discharge  of  an  employe  of  the  Interior 
Department  for  marrying  a  chorus  girl  on 
one  day's  acquaintance,  it  presents  develop- 
ments which  challenge  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  conservative  judgment,  and 
cause  many  to  wonder  how  the  line  will 
ultimately  be  drawn  between  that  which  is 
for  the  public  good  and  that  which,  while 
appearing  at  the  time  to  be  for  this  same 
good,  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be  insidiously 
subversive  of  democratic  privilege  and 
progress. 


BAES  INDECENT  POSTALS 


I 


Post  Office  Department  Places  Ban  on  the  New  Fad 
for  Improper  Pictures. 

Postmaster-General    Cortelyou,    with    the 

courage    which    is   almost   as   characteristic 

of  him  as  it  is  of  the  President,  has  applied 

Several  stringent  interpretations  of  the  pos- 

I  tal  regulations.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 

interpretation   of  the  postal  fraud  statute, 

[whereby  such  concerns  as  the  People's  Bank 

[of  St.  Louis  was  brought  to  check;  and  still 

[another   is  the   ban   put  upon    "indecent" 

postal  cards.    Said  the  press  concerning  the 

latter : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Aroused  by  tiie  eiiaracter  of 
souvenir  postal  cards  which  have  begun  to  flood  the 
mails  the  post  office  department  has  started  a  cam- 
paign against  offenders.  A  short  time  ago  orders 
were  issued  that  not  only  should  cards  bearing  ob- 
scene and  indecent-  pictures  or  quotations  be  held 
up,  but  even  those  that  are  suggestive  or  which 
offend  good  taste.     The  distributing  clerks  have  not 


yet  been  ordered  to  scan  every  postal  card  which 
passes  through  their  hands,  but  as  they  happen  to 
discover  a  postal  card  which  is  offensive  they  are 
instructed  to  withdraw  it  from  the  mails. 

The  idea  started  with  the  pretty  souvenir  card 
bearing  a  picture  of  some  point  of  interest  in  the 
city  the  writer  was  visiting.  The  first  cards  were 
printed  in  Paris,  and  the  fad  has  been  adopted  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  The  originals  were  educa- 
tional in  a  measure  and  the  practice  of  sending 
them  through  the  mails  was  encouraged  by  the 
post  office  department  when  the  fad  made  its  way 
to  the  United  States. 

Every  privilege  requested  by  those  who  were  fos- 
tering the  souvenir  postal  card  fever  was  granted 
by  the  post  office  department,  and  it  is  announced 
that  there  is  not  now  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  discourage  the  legitimate  souvenir 
card,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  offensive 
pictures  which  are  sent  through  the  mails  in  this 
way  has  caused  some  just  complaints,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  even  if  vig- 
orous measures  have  to  be  adopted. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  not  indecent  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  worldly  would  cause  no  comment,  but 
they  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  be  improper  for 
the  eyes  of  young  boys  and  girls.  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  leaving  all  mail  for  a  family  at  the  door  of 
a  residence  it  is  impossible  that  many  of  these  pos- 
tal cards  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  children. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


POST-OFFICE  WAB   ON  FBAXJDS 


Mail  of  Hundreds  of  Swindling  Concerns  is  Held 
Up  by  Secretary's  Order. 

Washington,  D.  C- — Owing  to  the  preconceived 
notions  of  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  as  to 
what  is  honorable  and  decent  in  a  business  way 
the  gentle  art  of  defrauding  the  gullible  portion  of 
the  American  people  is  losing  much  of  its  former 
prestige.  In  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  people  from 
being  humbugged  the  head  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment is  ably  seconded  by  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  R.  P.  Goodwin,  one  of  the  keenest  lawyers 
in  the  country,  who  can  scent  a  fraud  almost  be- 
fore the  complaining  letters  on  his  desk  have  been 
opened. 

The  fraud  order  business  is  developing  into  an 
important  bureau  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion, which  has  broken  all  records  in  closing  the 
mails  against  questionable  concerns.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  different 
men  and  concerns  were  debarred  the  privilege  of 
receiving  mail  addressed  to  them.  The  operations 
of  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  fairly  started  indi- 
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cate  an  activity  on  the  part  of  these  swindlers 
that  may  make  the  year  1905  noteworthy  in  the 
postoffice  campaign  against  fraud.  The  files  of 
Judge  Goodwin's  office  are  bulging  with  papers  in 
these  cases. 

"It  is  amazing, ' '  said  Mr.  Goodwin  the  other 
day,  ' '  how  persistent  some  of  these  offenders  are, 
and  to  what  extremes  they  will  go  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  a  little  merchandise.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  amazing  to  what  extent  people  will 
put  their  money  into  questionable  ventures. 

' '  Lewis,  the  man  who  started  the  United  States 
Bank  at  St.  Louis,  secured  about  $2,500,000  before 
a  fraud  order  was  issued  against  him.  That  was 
one  of  the  big  eases.  But  there  are  many  little 
cases.  For  instance,  those  old,  old  advertisements 
for  writing  letters  at  home  are  still  running,  and 
will  continue  to  run  till  we  catch  the  persons  prac- 
tising the  deception.  You  will  find  cases  on  our 
docket  showing  that  we  are  constantly  issuing 
fraud  orders  against  such  concerns. 

' '  At  some  stage  of  the  proceedings,  when  the 
seeker  after  employment  has  answered  the  adver- 
tisement," continued  Mr.  Goodwin,  "he  or  she 
finds  that  a  dollar,  or  some  such  sum,  is  required 
for  the  outfit,  and  there  is  the  point  where  cheap 
or  worthless  goods  are  being  marketed.  If  the  out- 
fit is  purchased,  perhaps  the  paper  which  the  cor- 
respondent must  have,  and  on  which,  as  one  of  the 
conditions,  the  letters  must  be  written,  is  of  the 
flimsiest  character.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  found  that 
the  letters  which  the  advertiser  wants  written  are 
so  long  that  the  pay  is  utterly  inadequate. 

' '  The  medicines  that  cure  everything  under  the 
sun  likewise  figure  in  the  scores  of  fraud  orders 
signed  by  the  Postmaster-General.  We  are  now 
construing  the  law  against  such  concerns  more 
strictly  than  it  has  ever  before  been  construed  in 
this  office,  with  the  result  that  fraud  is  declared  to 
be  practised  in  some  cases  where  heretofore  the 
perpetrators  would  have  escaped." 

Medicine  Fakir's  Method. 

The  records  in  cases  where  fraud  orders  have 
been  issued  show  the  methods  of  these  tricksters. 
One  "  C.  H.  Eowan, ' '  of  Milwaukee,  was  one  of 
the  monumental  medicine  fakirs.  A  fraud  order 
was  issued  against  him  in  April,  1901,  because  he 
had  been  advertising  pills  that  were  a  sure  cure 
for  deafness.  Furthermore,  he  promised  to  refund 
the  money  if  consumers  of  the  pills  were  not  cured 
after  following  his  instructions.  "When  the  money 
had  been  sent  and  the  purchaser  had  Eowan 's  pills, 
he  found  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  the  taking  of 
two  thousand  pills  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  Rowan 
was  refused  the  privilege  of  the  mails,  and  he  was 
found  to  be  an  old  offender.  He  was  very  prolific 
in  new  schemes  for  defrauding  the  gullible  public, 
and  also  quick  in  securing  a  new  address  as  soon 
as  he  had  hit  upon  a  particularly  ingenious  scheme. 

Many  of  the  fraud  orders  are  issued  against  offend- 
ers in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  specialty  over 
there  seems  to  be  ambiguous  advertisements,  which 
catch  the  unsuspecting.  A  recent  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  the  Glover  Drug  Company,  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  also  at  one  time  styled  itself  the  Clover 
Drug  Company.  It  advertised  its  purpose  to  spend 
.$10,000  "introducing  our  famous  complexion  and 
kidney  tablets  in  new  fields.  Send  your  name  and 
address  for  six  boxes  to  sell  at  25  cents  a  box.  When 
sold  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  surely  send  you  a 
guaranteed  American  movement  stem  winding 
watch,  as  valuable  as  a  $30  solid  gold  watch,  war- 
ranted for  30  years,  for  lady  or  gent,  or  forfeit 
$30  if  we  fail  to  keep  our  promises." 

A  remittance  of  $1  was  necessary  to  start  with, 


and  when  the  money  was  returned  from  the  sale  of 
six  boxes  of  pills  the  vendor  was  informed  that 
"each"  in  the  advertisement  meant  six  boxes  of 
two  kinds  of  pills.  When  another  six  boxes  were 
sold  a  watch  was  really  given,  but  such  a  watch! 
During  the  hearings  which  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  gives  all  accused  parties  before  barring 
them  from  the  use  of  the  mails  it  was  testified  that 
the  watches  cost  65  cents  each.  The  twelve  boxes 
of  pills,  including  postage,  did  not  cost  over  20 
cents,  arid  the  drug  company  was  not  put  to  an 
expense  of  over  $1  on  the  entire  transaction,  which 
was  covered  by  the  first  remittance,  so  that  the  two 
remittances  of  $1.50  made  a  clear  profit  of  some- 
thing like  $2. 

Mining  companies  figure  prominently  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Postoffice  Department  against  fraudu- 
lent Western  concerns,  just  as  medical  companies 
predominate  among  the  fraudulent  concerns  in  Bos- 
ton and  other  Eastern  cities.  Not  long  ago  a  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  a  New  York  mining  com- 
pany claiming  to  have  a  splendid  property  near 
Gainesville,  Ga.  It  alleged  that  gold  had  already 
been  mined.  This  the  Postoffice  inspectors  found  to 
be  false. 

A  Massachusetts  minister,  Eev.  Maurice  H.  Turk, 
of  Natick,  was  the  cause  this  summer  of  a  fraud  or- 
der against  a  Baltimore  concern.  It  is  likely  that 
Mr.  Turk 's  name  had  in  some  way  been  put  in  a  list 
of  addresses  furnished  this  Baltimore  firm,  for  it 
sent  a  letter  to  induce  him  to  enter  a  sort  of  end- 
less chain  arrangement  by  which  he  would  acquire 
' '  a  solid  gold  watch,  cost  $50. ' '  To  secure  the  watch 
one  had  to  send  20  cents,  for  which  six  coupons  were 
forwarded.  These  coupons  had  to  be  sent  to  one's 
friends,  and  as  soon  as  the  coupons  were  returned 
to  the  company,  each  accompanied  by  20  cents,  the 
gold  watch,  one  of  those  ' '  fine  cases,  dust  proof,  gold 
finished"  affairs,  would  be  forwarded  to  the  first 
writer.  The  Baltimore  company  skipped  the  town 
before  the  fraud  order  had  been  issued  on  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  Natick  clergyman. — New  York 
World. 


PRINTINO  OFFIC3E  SHAKE-tTP 


Discharge  of  Foreman  Bicketts  for  "Insubordina- 
tiou"  and  His  Beinstatement. 

Questions  of  such  moment  as  are  involved 
in  the  postal  rules  are  scarcely  to  be  found, 
of  course,  in  the  matter  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  This  comprehensive  insti- 
tution has  long  been  under  suspicion  and 
its  final  bringing  to  book  finds  no  more 
critics  than  did  the  proceedings  against  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  cotton  report 
leakages.  The  following  statement  was  writ- 
ten before  the  conclusions  of  the  Keep  Com- 
mission were  announced  and  before  it  was. 
definitely  known  that  the  President  would 
remove  the  Public  Printer  and  appoint  in 
his  place  temporarily  the  very  man  whom 
he  had  discharged.  It  contains,  however^ 
important  light  upon  the  situation  in  gen- 
eral: 

Washington. — Oscar  J.  Bicketts,  foreman  of  the 
Printing  Office,  was  dismissed  from  the  Government 
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Printing  OflSce  recently  for  "insubordination."  The 
same  punishment  has  been  visited  upon  Foreman 
Hay,  of  the  job  department,  and  this  is  the  reason 
assigned  at  the  Printing  Office  on  inquiry  of  your 
correspondent  for  both  changes. 

Eieketts,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  private  printing  offices 
and  a  study  of  the  machines  in  use,  but  he  was  not 
consulted  by  Public  Printer  Palmer  regarding  the 
latest  purchase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Lanston  machines.  Outsiders,  in  spite  of 
this  assigned  reason,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Eiek- 
etts is  a  man  of  first-class  ability  and  energy,  and 
as  such  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  an  establishment 
presided  over  by  F.  W.  Palmer,  with  the  carnival 
of  waste  and  incompetency  which  runs  riot  there. 
This  will  emphasize  the  need  of  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation. 

Eieketts  made  himself  unpopular  in  the  Miller 
case,  when  he  stood  out  against  Palmer  in  his  pro- 
posal to  compel  Miller  to  make  himself  agreeable 
enough  to  the  labor  union  so  that  they  would  retain 
him  in  membership.  Eieketts  asserted  that  Miller 
could  not  be  dismissed  for  that.  Palmer  thought  he 
could,  and  tried  to  do  so. 

Until  the  President  makes  public  the  findings  of 
the  Keep  Commission  relative  to  the  controversy 
between  the  rival  typesetting  machines,  no  decision 
will  be  reached  as  to  the  next  step  in  the  fight.  The 
Commission  found  the  laws  so  peculiarly  drawn  that 
Mr.  Palmer  was  perhaps  the  freest  officer  in  Wash- 
ington in  making  such  contracts.  He  did  not  have 
to  consult  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in  this 
particular  purchase,  and  he  is  not  in  any  executive 
department,  or  strictly  under  the  President. 

His  contract,  whether  the  machines  are  necessary 
or  not,  seemed  especially  strong.  Whether  the 
Commission  recommended  that  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  or  merely  recited  the  legal  situation  from 
which  the  President  concluded  to  do  so,  is  not  ynt 
clear.  It  has  been  rumored  that  the  Commission 
reported  the  need  of  fewer  Lanston  machines  than 
this  order.  One  publication  has  said  twelve  ma- 
chines. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Mergenthaler  interests  will 
ask  for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  this  order 
of  seventy-two,  as  well  as  for  other  conditions  in 
the  establishment.  The  great  trouble  with  this  lies 
in  the  absence  of  a  vigorous  minority  in  Congress. 
Senator  Gorman,  the  Democratic  leader,  was  for 
years  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
and  is  said  to  outrank  greatly  any  other  Senator  in 
his  share  of  the  patronage.  Most  of  the  abuses  of 
the  establishment  thus  rest  on  a  bi-partisan  basis, 
which  is  a  source  of  discouragement  to  those  who 
would  like  to  appeal  from  the  President's  decision. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 


SLOVENLINESS  IN  PTJBLIO  SEBVICE 


Bureauciatic  Ways  A  Hindrance  to  EfBxsiency  and 
Dispatch  of  Business. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  known 
determination  to  try  to  render  public  service 
quite  as  valuable  to  the  public  as  private 
service  is  to  employes,  a  general  shak- 
ing up  has  begun  in  the  matter  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  work  and  accomplishment  expected 
from  persons  drawing  the  federal  pay.  The 
grave  need  of  such  a  change  is  reflected 
in  the  following  from  a  Chicago  paper: 


Washington,  D.  C. — In  getting  up  information 
for  the  Keep  Commission,  by  which  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  President  to  introduce  a  radical  reform  in' 
the  methods  of  the  government,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary developments  is  in  the  showing  made  as 
to  the  ridiculous  system  of  assigning  work  to  differ- 
ent employes. 

There  is  in  the  government,  in  spite  of  the  civil 
service  regulations,  absolutely  no  system  such  as 
obtains  in  every  good  business  house  of  testing  em- 
ployes, putting  them  at  the  work  for  which  they  are 
best  adapted  and  paying  them  according  to  the 
value  of  their  service. 

People  pass  extensive  civil  service  examinations 
far  in  excess  of  anything  that  would  be  required  in 
a  private  business  establishment,  and  then  the  suc- 
cessful ones  are  put  at  work  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  their  qualifications.  Once  the  examina- 
tion is  passed,  every  clerk  in  the  government  of  a 
particular  class  is  given  the  same  rating,  the  same 
salary,  the  same  hours  of  work,  and  becomes  merely 
a  cog  in  a  great  machine.  Men  and  women  in  the 
departments  go  on  year  after  year  doing  the  same 
thing  without  the  slightest  chance  of  learning  any- 
thing new  in  the  line  of  their  work  and  with  the 
disagreeable  consciousness  that  their  promotion  and 
increase  in  pay  will  not  be  materially  hastened  by 
good  work,  and  as  a  general  thing  will  not  be  de- 
layed by  downright  inefficiency. 

Of  late  years  hundreds  of  competent  typewriters 
and  stenographers  have  been  attracted  to  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  have  successfully  passed  the 
stiffest  kind  of  civil  service  examinations.  When 
assigned  to  work  in  Washington,  or  New  York,  or 
Chicago,  or  anywhere  else,  the  chances  are  about 
ten  to  one  that  they  are  put  at  the  most  humdrum 
work  and  kept  at  it  during  their  term  of  office. 
The  better  class  of  these  clerks  easily  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  dreary  routine  of  government  serv- 
ice, and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam 
always  finds  it  hard  to  secure  enough  competent 
typists  and  stenographers. 

In  beginning  their  study  of  the  government  de- 
partments the  members  of  the  Keep  Commission 
necessarily  were  struck  with  probably  what  is  the 
most  radical  defect  in  the  whole  civtl  service  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  fact  that  promotions  involving  in- 
creases in  salary  do  not  necessarily  mean  any 
change  of  work  requiring  better  equipment  and 
greater  knowledge,  but  are  made  exclusively  by 
reason  of  length  of  service. 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  ridiculous  govern- 
mental system  that  difficult  technical  work  is  done 
by  persons  receiving  a  much  lower  salary  than  is 
given  to  others  who  are  assigned  to  ordinary  rou- 
tine desks.  The  clerk  who  is  really  a  low-grade 
man  or  woman  so  far  as  work  is  concerned  may  be 
intrusted  with  the  most  difficult  desk  in  a  bureau, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rate  of  pay 
in  all  the  government  departments  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  work  performed. 

Enough  has  been  developed  already  to  show  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  standard  of  values  for  cler- 
ical services  to  the  government.  Clerks  in  differ- 
ent departments  who  do  identically  the  same  work 
are  paid  quite  different  salaries.  The  government 
service  makes  practically  no  promotions  for  effi- 
ciency, and  there  are  but  few  clerks  removed  from 
office  because  of  laziness  or  incapacity.  Now  and 
then  a  clerk  is  dropped  on  account  of  notorious  bad 
character  or  a  downright  defalcation  or  some  other 
glaring  fault  which  could  not  possibly  be  over- 
looked. As  a  rule  they  go  on  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year  receiving  their  promotions  and  increases  of 
salary,  going  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service. 

This  is  what  makes  machines  out  of  governmental 
clerks,  and  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  dry  rot 
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and  routine  so  characteristic  of  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business.  There  is  a  dead  level  of  medioc- 
rity in  the  clerical  work  of  the  government,  and  a 
hustling  clerk  soon  learns  that  he  will  get  along 
much  better  in  the  departments  if  he  takes  things 
easily. — Chicago  Tribune. 


FALL  DUE  TO  FINANCIAL  WAE 


Inside  History  of  Orinoco  Company  Shows  That  It 
Backed  Loomis. 

New  York. — Close  on  the  announcement  of  his 
coming  retirement  from  the  post  of  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state,  Francis  B.  Loomis  again  is  dragged 
into  the  limelight  of  notoriety  by  disclosures  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Orinoco  company,  limited, 
through  whose  good  offices  he  owes  the  credit  for 
his  appointment  as  minister  to  Venezuela  in  1897. 

A  dispute  between  the  stockholders  of  the  Ori- 
noco company  has  brought  this  alleged  fester  to  a 
head.  That  the  public  will  be  regaled  by  the  inside 
facts  that  will  be  aired  in  the  courts  is  unques- 
tioned. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  controversy  is  the 
making  public  of  the  names  of  the  men  behind  the 
organization  which  has  secured  such  big  favors  in 
the  Orinoco  country. 

While  the  campaign  to  secure  the  post  for  Mr. 
Loomis  was  under  way,  correspondence  of  much 
import  was  exchanged  between  James  A.  Eadcliffe 
of  Brooklyn,  Charles  L.  Kurtz,  then  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  state  republican  executive  committee,  and 
Mr.  Loomis. 

This  discloses,  by  inference  at  least,  that  among 
Mr.  Loomis '  ' '  pushers ' '  an  understanding  existed 
as  to  the  exploitation  of  Venezuelan  concessions. 
One  reason  for  the  activity  of  Mr.  Eadcliffe  and  Mr. 
Kurtz,  with  others,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Loomis  was 
their  interest  in  Venezuelan  "jobs,"  existent  and 
prospective.  They  desired  an  American  minister  at 
Caracas  who  would  be  friendly. 

After  Mr.  Loomis'  appointment  to  the  Venezue- 
lan mission  the  exploitation  of  the  Venezuelan  pro- 
jects shaped  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
Ohioans.  Mr.  Loomis  made  a  trip  up  the  Orinoco 
river  in  a  gunboat,  sailing  for  125  miles  alongside 
property  which  had  been  granted  by  Venezuela  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  original  Manoa  concessionnaire, 
and  constituting  possessions  claimed  by  the  Orinoco 
company,  limited. 

Undertook  Befundlng  of  Debt. 

Thereafter   Ohio    men    became    interested   in   the 
Orinoco  company.     The  new   company  was   formed 
under  the  laws   of   West   Virginia   and   named   the 
Orinoco  Corporation.     The  head  oflSces  were  trans- 
'erred  from  Faribault,  Minn.,  to  Cincinnati. 
According   to    evidence    elicited   at     the     Bowen- 
lOomis  inquiry,  a  friend  or  two  of  Mr.  Loomis',  in- 
icluding  his  chief  witness  on  that  occasion,  Rudolph 
olge,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Caracas,  be- 
ame  associated  with  the  undertaking. 

Then,  also,  the  project  of  refunding  the  Vene- 
uelan  debt,  which  was,  according  to  Mr.  Radolifife, 
n  undertaking  which  he  explained  fully  to  Mr. 
Loomis  before  the  latter  sailed  to  install  himself  in 
the  American  legation  at  Caracas,  was  taken  up  by 
Ohio  interests,  headed  by  Charles  E.  Meyer  of  Oo- 
"nmbus. 

A  contract  was  entered  into,  it  is  alleged,  be- 
wecn  Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Meyer,  in  connection 
ith  the  debt  refunding  scheme,  by  which  the 
merican  minister,  contingent  upon  resigning  from 
he  post,  was  to  receive  one-seve«th  of  $10,000,000 
.8  profit  if  the  plan  went  through  successfully. 


The  matter  was  satisfactorily  explained  to  Sec- 
retary Taft.  At  the  time  of  the  Bowen  investiga- 
tion Mr.  Loomis  admitted  that  he  had  endeavored 
to  interest  American  capital  in  Venezuela  to 
strengthen  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and  to 
oppose  the  machinations  of  Europeans. 

The  present  contention  between  the  minority  and 
majority  interests  in  the  Orinoco  company,  limited, 
was  developed  by  the  prominence  recently  given  to 
the  presence  in  this  city  of  Eudolph  Dolge,  consular 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  Caracas. 

This  visit  has  been  the  means  also  of  starting  a 
factional  dispute  in  the  company,  and  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  prominent  part  that  interests  identi- 
fied with  it  had  in  furthering  Mr.  Loomis'  political 
fortunes.  It  throws  some  interesting  lights  also 
upon  that  remarkable  Venezuelan  concession  known 
as  the  Manoa  claim,  and  recalls  to  mind  its  history, 
romantic  and  tragic. 

The  presence  in  this  city  of  Consular  Agent  Dolge 
last  July  called  attention  to  that  gentleman.  It 
was  charged  that  he  had  abandoned  his  post  in 
Caracas  for  months  at  a  time  to  give  attention  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  old  Orinoco  or  Manoa  con- 
cession in  this  country. 

Incidentally  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dolge  was  head  of  a  laundry  in  Caracas,  where 
he  had  his  consular  office  and  displayed  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  interested 
in  two  newspapers,  which  devoted  much  space  to 
praise  and  adulation  of  General  Castro,  who  had 
decorated  him  with  the  order  of  Bolivar,  and  that 
he  nad  been  secretary  of  the  American-Venezuelan 
mixed  commission  which  had  made  an  award  to  the 
Orinoco  company,  limited,  against  Venezuela. 

Moreover,  it  was  said  Mr.  Dolge  had  overstaid 
his  leave  of  absence  granted  by  Mr.  Loomis  and 
that  he  had  been  a  particularly  damaging  witness 
at  the  inquiry. 

CaiAoun  Toid  to  Investigate. 

Mr.  Dolge  admitted  the  main  points  in  the  alle- 
gations, but  explained  they  had  been  given  a  mis- 
leading application.  It  was  shown  that,  as  consular 
agent,  he  was  permitted  to  engage  in  business  ven- 
tures, among  which  was  the  exploitation  of  the 
Orinoco  concession. 

There  were  calls  for  Mr.  Dolge 's  removal,  and  it 
was  one  object  of  W.  J.  Calhoun's  visit  to  Caracas 
as  special  commissioner  to  investigate  Dolge 's 
political  and  business  activities. 

Among  those  who  became  interested  deeply  in 
the  Dolge  aflfair  were  the  minority  holders  of  the 
old  Orinoco  company,  limited,  including  persons  in- 
terested in  the  estate  of  C.  C.  Fitzgerald,  the  ori- 
ginal concessionnaire;  James  A.  Eadcliffe,  who  had 
been  receiver  of  the  old  Manoa  company,  and  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  Orinoco  company, 
limited;  and  William  M.  SaflFord,  who  had  long 
been  interested  in  the  old  concession. 

It  is  shown  that  Mr.  Loomis'  connection  with  the 
Venezuela  concession  holders  and  hunters  started 
before  he  was  accredited  to  that  country.  It  was 
Mr.  Safford  who  interested  Chairman  Kurtz  of  the 
Ohio  republican  state  committee,  and  they,  to- 
gether, took  up  the  work  of  assisting  Loomis  in  his 
candidacy.  Mr.  Eadcliffe  later  acted  in  conjunction 
with  H.  A.  Odell,  who  also  was  interested  in  the 
Venezuelan  exploitation  upon  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Safford  from  London. 

A  batch  of  letters  exchanged  between  the  per- 
sons mentioned  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Phili- 
stines and  their  publication  forges  a  chain,  show- 
ing that  through  a  common  friend  Eadcliffe  joined 
with  Kurtz  in  a  general  campaign  in  Venezuela  for 
strengthening   the    old   and   procuring   new    conces- 
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sions.  With  Loomis  as  minister  the  financing  was 
to  be  done  by  Kurtz  through  Ohio  connections  and 
their  afSliations. 

Extracts  from  Correspondence. 

Extracts  from  these  letters  read: 

' '  I  have  been  spoken  to  by  a  leading  buggy  com- 
pany of  this  place  (Columbus  is  the  chief  point  for 
that  industry)  of  having  an  inquiry  made  concern- 
ing the  new  minister  to  Venezuela,  where,  and  at 
Caracas,  it  is  desired  by  this  certain  manufacturer 
to  seek  to  establish  business  relations.  The  thing 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  as  early  an  action  as  possible  on  our  part  in 
organizing  the  company  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Saf- 
ford  for  the  purpose  of  securing  privileges  down 
there." — Mr.  Kurtz  to  Mr.  Eadcliffe. 

' '  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  from  the  cabi- 
net minister  (sic),  who  sailed  on  the  4th  inst.  Our 
opportunities  for  future  business  are  simply  un- 
limited."— Mr.  Eadcliffe  to  Mr.  Kurtz. 

"Minister  in  My  Vest  Pocket." 

"I  can  congratulate  my  western  associates  on  Mr. 
Loomis'  appointment,  saying  that  I  had  met  the 
gentleman,  liked  him,  and  knew  well  of  him 
through  mutual  friends.  They  have  since  said  I 
boast  of  carrying  an  American  minister  in  my  vest 
^  pocket.  •  *  •  I  hope  some  friend  will  advise 
Mr.  L.  of  the  animus  of  such  stuff." — Mr.  Ead- 
cliffe to  Mr.  Kurtz. 

"I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  friend, 
in  which  he  says  he  thinks  there  are  plenty  of  con- . 
cessions  to  be  had,  but  that  it  is  almost  necessary, 
he  believes,  to  come  down  and  look  over  the  field." 
— Mr.  Kurtz  to  Mr.  Eadcliffe. 

"I  trust  'our  friend'  will  not  make  the  mistake 
of  appearing  to  be  interested  in  concessions.  The 
more  dignity  he  brings  to  the  office  the  more  val- 
uable will  its  influence  become  to  us.  He  can  best 
serve  us  by  apparent  impartial  indifference  to  their 
enemies.  I  believe  'our  friend'  has  a  bright  fu- 
ture. My  only. fear  is  from  errors  and  inexperience. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  in  a  position  to  advise 
him  freely." — Mr.  Eadcliffe  to  Mr.  Kurtz. 

But  it  was  all  "love's  labor  lost"  for  Eadcliffe. 
He  says  that  nothing  of  a  beneficial  character  to 
him  or  his  enterprises  came  out  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Loomis'  candidacy  as  minister  to 
Venezuela. 

To  the  contrary,  in  a  short  time  Ohio  became  the 
head  and  center  of  the  greatest  activity  in  relation 
to  the  financial  undertakings  in  the  South  American 
country.  Columbus  leaped  into  prominence  as  a. 
great  financial  center  for  the  refunding  of  the 
Venezuelan  debt,  while  the  Orinoco  company,  over 
the  straightening  out  of  which  Mr.  Eadcliffe  and 
Mr.  Safford  had  labored  for  years,  passed  by  some 
process,  as  yet  not  quite  clear,  to  the  Orinoco  cor- 
poration, with  the  chief  offices  at  Cincinnati  and 
Ohio  interests  in  the  saddle. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Orinoco  or  Manoa  conces- 
sion the  public  has  read  much  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen years.  In  1883  the  concession  was  granted  to 
Cyrenius  C.  Fitzgerald,  an  American,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  American  support  in  behalf  of 
Venezuela  in  the  event  of  drastic  action  by  Great 
Britain  over  the  boundary  question. 

In  1884  he  assigned  the  contract  to  the  Manoa 
company,  limited,  a  New  York  state  corporation. 
Disputes  over  the  boundary  followed,  drawing  forth 
from  President  Cleveland  his  famous  war  message. 

That  completely  settled  Great  Britain.  The  prop- 
erty later  was  transferred  by  the  Venezuela  au- 
thorities to  George  Turnbull  of  New  York  and  the 


rights  of  the  Fitzgerald  syndicate  were  declared 
forfeited. 

Controversies  innumerable  followed,  and  the 
right  to  the  title  of  the  property  remains  in  dis- 
pute until  this  day. 

Eadcliffe  met  one  of  Turnbull 's  agents  in  London 
in  1889  and  thus  became  interested  in  the  affair. 
After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  lands  Eadcliffe 
joined  forces  with  the  Fitzgerald  party  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  good  graces  of  President 
Crespo.  Turnbull  lost  the  concession,  which  re- 
verted to  the  original  holders. 

Muddle  of  High  Finance. 

The  muddle  resulted  from  this  divided  action  of 
the  Venezuelan  government.  On  October  16,  1895, 
the  Orinoco  company  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Wisconsin  by  a  group  of  western  men  headed  by 
Donald  Grant  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  majority  interests  in  the  Manoa  com- 
pany. 

On  the  following  day  the  Manoa  company,  limit- 
ed, was  transferred  to  the  Orinoco  company,  with  ' 
the   exception   of   the   Imataca   iron  mine   and  the  ] 
Pedernales  asphalt  mine.     On  Febuary  4,  1896,  still 
another    corporation,     designated    as    the    Orinoco 
Mining  company,  secretly  was  formed  in  Wisconsin 
by  the  same  interests,  and  to  it  the  Orinoco  com- 
pany proposed  to   sell   all   its  property  for  40  per  I 
cent  of  the  Orinoco  Mining  company's  stock. 

These  latter  operations  were  regarded  as  inimical  i 
to   the    interests    of    the    minority,    represented   by 
the  Fitzgerald  estate.     Mr.  Eadcliffe,  and  William  i 
M.  Stafford.     They  instituted  proceedings  to  throw 
the  Manoa  company,  which  was  the  only  one  recog-  1 
nized  by  Venezuela,  into  a  receivership.     James  A. 
Eadcliffe    was    appointed    receiver,    and    eventually 
the   Manoa  company  was   thrown  into   bankruptcy 
and  its  assets  ordered  sold  by  the  court. 

The  eastern  element  had  had  such  a  bitter  experi- 
ence with  the  western  majority  that  it  insisted,  as 
a  feature  precedent  to  everything  else,  upon  trust- 
eeing all  the  American  stock  so  that  the  property 
could  not  be  alienated  again. 

Under  this  trust  agreement,  signed  on  April  6, 
1897,  about  $24,800,00U  of  the  stock  of  the  Orinoco 
company,  limited,  was  deposited  with  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  where  it  remains. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  trust  agreement  and 
the  limitations  as  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the 
property,  the  Ohio  interests,  now  dominant,  have 
formed  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  their 
Orinoco  corporation,  in  the  interests  of  which  Mr. 
Dolge,  consular  agent  at  Caracas,  has  been  gravi- 
tating back  and  forth  between  Venezuela  and  this 
country. — Chicago  Tribune. 


LAYINO  A  TBAP  FOB  BOOSEVELT 


Echo  of  Old- Time  Methods  in  Pushing  Frlck  for 
U.  S.  Senator. 

Conspiracy  to  have  the  President  and  his 
good  intentions  hoist  by  their  own  petard 
is  to  be  anticipated.  One  form  of  it  is  thus 
reported :  _ 

Longer  headed  politics  than  has  been  played  by  H 
the  machine  or  its  corporate  allies  at  any  other 
time  since  the  death  of  Senator  Quay  is  shown  in 
the  project  now  under  way  to  make  Henry  C.  Frick, 
coke  king  and  steel  magnate,  the  successor  of  Boies 
Penrose  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  told  in  The  North  American  recently  power- 
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ful  forces  have  been  at  work  for  several  months  to 
bring  about  a  condition  that  will  make  the  selec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Pen- 
rose as  easy  of  accomplishment  as  was  the  selec- 
tion of  Senator  Knox,  who  succeeded  Senator  Quay. 
The  interests  which  are  immediately  represented 
in  the  deal  are  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  that  portion 
of  the  state  organization  now  represented  by  Pen- 
rose and  Durham. 


took  Knox  out  of  President  Eoosevelt'B  Cabinet, 
because  of  his  too  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
trusts  and  placed  him  in  the  Senate,  was  held  in 
the  private  oflice  of  A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  important  result  for  which  these  interests 
are  now  striving  is  expected  to  be  brought  about 
through  another  "bloodless  political  revolution," 
like  the  one  before  named,  wherein  all  interests  are 
to   be   considered,   except   those   of   the  people.     In 


WHENCE    ALL    BUT    HE    HAD    FLED. 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


These  are  the  same  interests  that  were  represent- 
ed by  Henry  C.  Frick,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  former  Sen- 
ator J.  Donald  Cameron,  Richard  E.  Quay  and 
Boies  Penrose,  when  the  now  historic  meeting  that 


the  same  revolution  it  is  intended  to  give  to  all 
parties  interested,  if  not  what  they  most  desire,  at 
least  such  a  division  of  advantages  and  things  even 
more  substantial  as  will  satisfy  every  element. 
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The  information  that  plans  have  been  under  way 
for  many  months  to  place  Frick  in  the  Senate  is 
given  upon  authority  of  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  objects  which  the  combination  desires  and  the 
moves  that  have  preceded  and  are  yet  to  follow  in 
the  working  out  of  the  programme. 

This  authority  makes  the  almost  startling  asser- 
tion that  President  Roosevelt  is  expected  to  unwit-  • 
tingly  aid  materially  in  the  consummation  of  this 
scheme,  concocted  by  corporations  that  are  lining 
up  solidly  to  fight  his  plans  for  protecting  the  peo- 
ple against  their  unjust  discrimination. 

The  rumors  that  have  been  floating  about  through 
political  circles  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  two 
years,  connecting  the  name  of  Henry  C.  Frick  with 
political  combinations,  found  tangible  substantia- 
tion in  the  stories  from  Washington  some  months 
ago.  It  was  stated  then  that  President  Eoosevelt 
was  considering  Mr.  Frick  for  the  Treasury  port- 
folio, to  succeed  Secretary  Shaw,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  slated  for  retirement. 

It  was  urged  at  that  time  that  the  President  de- 
sired to  have  as  a  member  of  his  official  family  a 
business  man  combining  those  very  qualifications 
which  it  is  known  Henry  C.  Frick  has.  The  light 
now  thrown  upon  the  plans  of  those  who  are  schem- 
ing to  bring  about  the  election  of  Mr.  Frick  to  the 
Senate  discloses  another  reason  why  Mr.  Frick 's 
name  was  placed  before  President  Eoosevelt  for  his 
consideration. 

For  twenty  years  Henry  C.  Frick  and  Senator 
Knox  have  been  fast  business  and  personal  friends, 
and  it  is  said  that  Senator  Knox  first  suggested  the 
name  of  Frick  to  Eoosevelt,  and  vouched  for  his 
qualifications  and  loyalty. 

The  President  knew  then  of  Mr.  Frick 's  close 
connection  with  great  corporations  that  were  at  that 
time  opposing  his  policies,  and,  also,  of  his  years 
of  uncompromising  and  unreasonable  opposition  to 
organized  labor.  But  these  objections  could  hardly 
be  urged  to  Mr.  Knox,  who,  at  the  time  he  entered 
President  McKinley's  Cabinet,  had  affiliations  and 
a  record  in  many  ways  the  counterpart  of  those  of 
Mr.  Frick. 

Yet  Senator  Knox  had  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective, loyal  and  sincere  members  of  the  official 
family  of  both  President  McKinley  and  President 
Eoosevelt.  It  was  then  argued  that  what  at  first 
blush  might  seem  to  be  disqualifying  circumstances 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Frick  might  actually  prove  the 
strongest  source  of  his  strength  with  the  President, 
and  of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  causes  for 
which  the  President  is  fighting. 

To  those  who  are  engineering  the  campaign  to 
make  Mr.  Frick  a  Senator,  his  selection  by  the 
President  for  a  Cabinet  post  seemed  most  important 
if  not  really  vital.  They  are  aware  of  the  strong 
sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  against  the  Standard  Oil, 
the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  in- 
terests on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  they  know, 
also,  that  Pennsylvania  is  loyal  to  the  policies  of 
President  Eoosevelt. 

They  argued,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  necessary 
for  Mr.  Frick  to  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  act  for  a  period  of  time  as  the 
confidant  and  adviser  of  the  President,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  take  the  place 
which  is  to  be  conveniently  opened  for  him  by  the 
retirement  of  Penrose  from  the  race,  he  can  stand 
in  the  same  good  position  before  the  people  that 
Senator  Kliox  was  in  when  he  was  elected  to  fill 
Senator  Quay's  seat. — Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican. 


DEPEW  EQUITABLE  LOAN  PAID 


Senator    Prodded   Beorganizers    into    Getting    the 
Necessary  Cash. 

"When  it  was  made  known  that  the  loan  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  tb  the 
Depew  Improvement  Company  from  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  had  been 
repaid  the  New  York  Sun,  which  is  partially 
responsible  for  the  entire  Equitable  investi- 
gation, credited  the  motive  for  repayment, 
not  to  any  new  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
borrowers,  but  to  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment which  render  such  payment  the  only 
possible  course  consistent  with  popular  re- 
spect. The  comment  was  as  significant  as  the 
liquidation.     Said  the  news  notes: 

The  $250,000  loan  made  by  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  to  the  Depew  Improvement  com- 
pany, in  which  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  a 
large  stockholder,  was  repaid  yesterday  with  back 
interest,  the  total  amount  being  $293,850.82.  An- 
nouncement of  the  recovery  was  made  by  President 
Paul  Morton,  of  the  Equitable,  who  gave  out  part 
of  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
Senator  Depew  and  himself  relative  to  the  loan.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  President  Morton  says  that 
an  impression  of  the  situation  which  was  erroneous 
and  unjust  had  prevailed. 

The  transaction  has  been  the  basis  of  sharp  criti- 
cism of  Senator  Depew  ever  since  it  was  disclosed 
unexpectedly  in  the  Hendricks  testimony,  and  it 
was  chiefly  on  account  of  it  that  the  Senator  hast- 
ened home  from  Europe  to  prepare  a  defense.  His 
letter  to  President  Morton  is  regarded  as  his  long- 
promised  statement. 

Just  who  put  up  the  money  to  wipe  out  the  ob- 
ligation has  not  been  disclosed,  but  it-was  reported 
that  the  amount  had  been  raised  by  the  Improve- 
ment company's  committee  of  reorganization,  con- 
sisting of  Senator  Depew,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  H. 
McK.  Twombly  and  John  Jacob  Astor. — New  York- 
Sun. 


WHEELEB  FACES  TEMPEST 


Eastern  Bondholders  Plan  to  Force  Bemoyal  fr 
Control  of  Tunnel  Company. 

In  keeping  with  the  Depew  incident,  but 
of  another  kind,  is  the  following  account  of 
the  trouble  which  has  fallen  upon  a  finan- 
cier who  seems  unable  to  keep  himself  in 
harmony  with  the  trend  of  the  times: 

More  troubles  are  piling  up  for  Albert  G.  Wheeler,, 
the  promoter  of  the  Illinois  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph company,  the  Illinois  Tunnel  company,  the 
Chicago  Subway  company  and  the  Chicago  Ware- 
house and  Terminal  company.  Here  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  developments  in  the  official  and  unofficial  in- 
quiries into  Mr.   Wheeler's  financial  schemes: 

' '  Eastern  bondholders,  alarmed  by  alleged  misrep- 
resentations of  financial  and  physical  conditions 
consult  city  authorities  on  the  practicability  of 
causing  Wheeler's  removal  from  control  of  the  tun- 
nel company. 
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'  Mayor  Dunne  will  investigate  the  possibility 
bat  the  Warehouse  and  Terminal  company  is  de- 
signed to  be  operated  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive 
the  city  of  its  share  of  the  tunnel  company's  re- 
eeipts. 

"Mayor  Dunne  ordered  President  Wheeler  to 
eease  the  construction  of  all  bypasses,  connections, 
and  other  conduits  without  air  pressure. 

' '  Public  Works  Commissioner  Patterson  made 
public  the  plat  of  the  engineers'  report,  showing 
that  the  company  has  constructed  ten  miles  of  tun- 
nels for  which  no  permits  are  on  record  at  the  City 
Hall. 

' '  Tunnel  company  bondholders  begin  to  inquire 
why  a  concern  capitalized  at  $57,000,000  should  re- 
turn only  $485,000  worth  of  property  for  assess- 
ment. ' ' 

The  movement  on  the  part  of  New  York  bond- 
holders to  oust  Wheeler  from  his  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  tunnel  company  is  said  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  various  attempts  to  shed  light  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  concern.  The  development  came  when 
a  Chicago  broker  who  has  represented  the  New 
York  bondholders  on  various  occasions  called  at  the 
City  Hall  and  had  a  conference  with  one  of  Mayor 
Dunne's  closest  advisers. 

The  broker  wanted  to  know  if  the  city  authorities 
could  undertake  some  legal  action  seeking  to  remove 
Wheeler  from  control.  He  said  that  his  clients  in 
the  East  felt  that  Wheeler  had  misrepresented  the 
jiroject  to  the  city  officials,  the  public,  and  even  in- 
vestors, and  that  investors  were  likely  to  lose  faith 
in  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  COMMERCIAL  HOLDUP 


Efforts   Made   to   Force   American   Rice   Upon   the 
Cubans  by  an  Increase  in  Tariff. 

Echoes  of  the  old  method  of  doing  things 
conies  from  Cuba,  where  it  is  found  that 
American  interests  are  endeavoring  to  force 
upon  the  island  republic  a  rice  tariff  whose 
purpose  is  anything  but  that  of  benefit  to 
the  Cubans.     Said  the  New  York  Sun: 

Washington. — Some  months  ago  an  American 
lobby  representing  the  rice  interests  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Cuban 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  body  to 
increase  the  duty  on  all  rice  imported  into  the 
island.  The  proposed  increase,  affected  by  the  40 
per  cent  advantage  given  by  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
would  open  the  Cuban  market  to  the  American 
product,  which  the  Cubans  cannot  now  afford  to 
buy.  Seeing  only  a  possible  benefit  to  American 
trade,  and  without  competent  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  bill  or  the  methods  by  which  it  is  being 
forced  upon  the  Cubans,  various  American  papers 
have  given  the  movement  their  approval. 

In  1904  Cuba  imported  196,439,462  pounds  of  rice, 
of  a  value  of  $3,864,337,  or  practically  two  cents 
per  pound.  All  except  an  insignificant  quantity  was 
Asiatic  rice,  imported  chiefly  via  Europe.  England 
supplied  nearly  60  per  cent  of  it,  Germany  about  30 
per  cent  and  the  remainder  came  from  various  coun- 
tries. About  4,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $90,000, 
was  supplied  by  the  United  States.  As  the  con- 
sumption for  1904  was  a  fair  average  of  Cuba's  an- 
nual requirement,  the  trade  is  evidently  worth 
having.  But  the  American  people  neither  need  nor 
want  a  trade  which  is  almost  choked  out  of  a 
weaker   neighbor,   against    the    wish    and    contrary 


to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  country.  If  we  cap- 
not  get  business  by  fair  and  open  methods,  or  witji- 
out  playing  the  bully,  we  could  better  maintain  our 
national  self-respect  by  getting  along  without  it. 

The  present  Cuban  duty  on  rice  is  $1.20  per  100 
kilos  (about  220  pounds)  for  shipments  from  all 
countries  except  the  United  States.  The  rate  on 
rice  from  this  country,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
is  only  72  cents.  The  so-called  ley  de  arroz,  or  rice 
bill,  proposes  an  increase  to  $2.75  per  100  kilos, 
which  would  give  to  the  United  States  an  advan- 
tage of  $1.10,  or  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  over  all 
competitors.  To  this  there  might  be  no  objection 
if  it  did  not  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of 
an  article  of  diet  which  is  in  Cuba  quite  what  flour 
is  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  And  the  proposal  is  that  every  Cuban  peas- 
ant and  workman  shall  pay  an  annual  sum  from  his 
pittance  for  the  benefit  of  American  rice  growers 
and  American  and  Cuban  transportation  companiies. 
— New  York  Sun. 


CAN'T  GIVE  LEGAL  OPTION 

Indiana  Judge  Decides  Public  Service  Corporations 
May  Not  Be  Bought. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — By  a  decision  of  Judge  Fran- 
cis F.  Baker,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
the  property  of  a  public  service  corporation  cannot 
be  taken  over  by  a  city,  even  though  the  corpora- 
tion is  operating  under  a  franchise  in  which  is  a 
provision  giving  the  municipality  an  option. 

When  the  Consumers '  Gas  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  this  city  in  1887,  the  charter  of  privileges 
contained  a  clause  that  at  any  time  after  ten  years 
the  city  might  appoint  appraisers  and  take  over  the 
property  at  the  appraised  value.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  city  gave  notice  that  it  would  exercise  this 
right. 

A  stockholder  in  the  company  filed  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  court  denying  that  the  company 
could  have  made  any  such  compact  legally.  This 
was  filed  in  the  face  of  a  formal  acceptance  of  the 
provision  by  the  company. 

Judge  Baker  sustains  the  contention,  and  de- 
clared that  the  company,  under  its  incorporation 
agreement  with  the  state,  is  inhibited  from  enter- 
ing into  such  a  contract;  that  a  stockholder  is  not 
stopped  from  pleading  want  of  authority,  as  con- 
tended by  the  city,  even  though  the  corporation  ac- 
cepted the  provision. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  which  is  based  upon 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  court  and 
of  Indiana,  is  to  deny  the  right  of  the  city  to  take 
over  any  public  service  corporation.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  death  blow  to  public  ownership  by  the  taking 
over  of  property  of  corporations  chartered  by  the 
state  and  cities  within  it. 

The  decision  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  such  a 
clause  is  contrary  to  public  policy  and  is  in  contra- 
vention of  public  rights.  Whether  the  city  will 
appeal  from  the  decision  has  not  been  decided. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


PURIFIED  BY  "RECALL"  SYSTEM 


Los  Angeles  Finds  an  Excellent  Check  on  Designs 
of  Its  OfBcials. 

Los  Angeles. — The  municipal  government  of  Los 
Angeles  has  some  peculiar  features,  the  most  unique 
being  a  provision  in  its  charter  for  what  is  called 
' '  The  Recall. ' '     Since  its  trial  here,  the  plan  has 
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been  incorporated  in  the  charters  of  several  other 
cities,  where  it  is  also  proving  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  provision  whereby,  if  25  per  cent  of  the  constitu- 
ency of  an  elective  oflScer  are  dissatisfied  with  his 
official  conduct,  they  may  petition  for  his  removal 
or  "recall"  to  private  life.  Upon  this  petition  an 
election  is  held,  at  which  he  may  be  a  candidate 
against  all  comers.  If  he  is  re-elected  and  thus  re- 
ceives a  popular  vindication,  he  serves  out  his 
term;  if  a  majority  vote  against  him,  he  retires 
from  office.  This  project  was  placed  in  the  charter 
by  taxpayers  who  had  suffered  from  the  insolence 
and  indifference  of  officeholders,  and  invented  it  as 
a  means  of  discipline — a  method  of  making  officials 
submit  to  public  sentiment  and  punishing  those  who 
defy  the  wishes  and  rights  of  their  constituents. 

Although  the  "recall"  has  been  in  existence 
about  three  years  in  Los  Angeles,  it  has  never  been 
used  but  once.  The  city  advertising,  amounting 
to  about  $30,000  a  year,  was  awarded  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  under  circumstances  which  provoked 
a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  one  of  the  council- 
men  who  voted  for  the  contract  was  selected  for 
discipline,  as  an  example  to  the  others.  The  neces- 
sary number  of  signatures  was  secured  and  an  elec- 
tion was  held  which  resulted  in  his  defeat  by  a  vote 
of  nearly  2  to  1.  The  taxpayers  of  the  city  took 
part  without  political  bias  or  interests,  and  the 
vote  was  not  only  a  rebuke  to  the  individual  official 
who  had  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
but  was  a  condemnation  of  the  advertising  con- 
tract and  a  warning  which  the  common  council  has 
since  heeded. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  so  radical  an  arrangement 
would  tend  to  disturb  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  personal  and  political  enemies  of  office- 
holders would  be  incessantly  at  work,  starting  recall 
petitions,  and  that  a  timid  administration  would 
he  hampered  by  a  dread  of  popular  interference.  All 
this  was  predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the  policy, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  come  to  pass  in  Los 
Angeles.  No  one  has  taken  unreasonable  advantage 
of  the  provision,  and  the  case  cited  was  a  popular 
movement  without  personal  or  political  inspiration. 
Nevertheless,  conservative  citizens  still  regard  "the 
recall"  as  an  experiment,  and  are  not  certain  that 
future  experience  will  confirm  its  apparent  useful- 
ness.— William  E.  Curtis  in  Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


DENTS  IN  THE  OIL  CANS 


A  "Rockefeller  Scheme"  Discovered  by  the  City 
Attorney. 

The  belief  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  had 
become  philanthropic  in  its  dealings  with  the  fam- 
ily grocer  has  been  dispelled.  The  city  attorney, 
John  M.  Swenson,  was  somewhat  disconcerted  re- 
cently by  what  appeared  to  be  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  measures  used  in  selling  oU  in  this  city 
held  more  than  their  registered  capacity  of  five 
gallons.  This  was  shown  by  the  test  of  a  measure 
submitted  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Moechel,  former  city  chem- 
ist.   It  held  a  trifle  more  than  five  gallons. 

But  the  city  attorney  is  something  of  a  cynic 
in  his  opinions  regarding  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany. He  was  skeptical  about  the  other  measures 
used  by  the  drivers  of  the  company's  wagons.  A 
mark  was  fixed  on  the  measure  tested  showing  to 
what  extent  it  should  be  filled  to  give  five  gallons. 
By  agreement  this  was  used  to  test  the  twenty 
measures  that  had  been  seized  by  the  city. 

These  measures  are  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures,  James  Davidson, 
who  had  charged  that  they  were  short.  A  test  by 
the  gauge  fixed  on  the  measure  tested  by  Dr.  Moe- 
chel   now    shows   that   each    one   of   the   measures 


seized  by  the  inspector  last  week  was  a  half  pint 
short  on  each  five  gallons. 

Swenson  announced  this  morning  that  he  would 
file  informations  against  either  the  management  of 
the  company  in  this  city  or  against  the  drivers  of 
the  wagons  charging  that  short  measures  are  used 
in  the  sale  of  oil. — Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Humor  of  It 


From  Laughter  to  Tears. 

What  a  difference  the  mere  order  of  words  makes  t 
It    used    to    be    read:    "Depew    said" — ^the    very 
signal    of    mirth.      But    now    the    attorney    general  i 
puts  into  a  summons,  ' '  the  said  Depew, ' '  and  all  J 
.  is  melancholy. — New  York   Evening  Post. 


The  Beal  Thing. 

"Why  did  Ethel  turn  down  young  Bigwaddf" 

"Oh,  she  had  a  better  offer." 

"Why,  he  has  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

"Yes;    but   Ethel   received   a   proposal   from   the! 

office   boy   of   a   life   insurance   company." — Louis- J 

ville  Courier-Journal. 


Not  a  Financier. 

Clarence — "I  hope  you  told  your  father  that  ij 
had  a  few  dollars  in  my  own  right."  1 

Edna — "I  did,  dear;  and  he  says  he  is  going  to] 
investigate  you."  I 

Clarence — "Investigate   mef     Goodness,   does  he 
think  I  am  rich  enough  to  be  investigated! "^3hi- 1 
cage  News. 


A  Business  Correspondence. 

(Telegram  from  financier  in  New  York  to  hisj 
partner   in  Cleveland). 

"Am  about  to  close  a  big  deal  With  Skinham.] 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  hef" 

(Beply  from  Cleveland). 

"He  is  like  a  fish." 

(Telegram  from  New  York). 

' '  Wire  at  once  what  kind  of  a  fish — shark  or  | 
sucker. ' ' — Cleveland  Leader. 


More  Expositions  in  Prospect. 

Seattle  wants  an  Alaskan  exposition  in  1907  to  1 
celebrate  some  anniversary  or  other.     Los  Angeles  | 
wants  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  pony  j 
express  in  1909.     Sedalia,  Mo.,  already  has  on  foot 
a  project  to   eentennialize   Missouri   in   1920.     We 
hereby   propose   an   exposition   in   Panama,   in  the 
year    2205,    in   celebration   of   the   first    centennial  [ 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. — Portland  Ore-  ] 
gonian. 


More   Tainted  Money  Spnmed. 

"The  country,"  cried  the  travelling  agitator  in 
Kansas,  "is  going  to  the  devil.  People  are  suf- 
fering for  the  necessaries" 

"Say!"  bawled  a  passing  farmer,  "I'll  give 
you  $4  a  day  and  board  to  help  get  in  my  wheat 
crop. ' ' 

"I  spurn  your  vile  attempt  to  lure  me  from  my 
mission  by  bribery,  sir.  Your  money  is  tainted. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Wheat  Trust  I" — Cleve- 
land World  News. 
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BEFORE  TH]^WAR.  AFTER  THE  WAB. 

Russian  territory  shown  in  black.    Japanese  territory  or  sphere  of  influence  in  white  or  shaded. 


Peace  Pacts  and  War  Pacts 

RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN  CONCLUDE  A  TREATY  AT  PORTSMOUTH 
AND  RUSSIA  CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH  HER  OWN  PEO- 
PLE BY  DECLARING  A  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  WHEN  A  NEW 
WAR  CLOUD  ARISES  PROM  THE  MAEING  OF  "MILITANT  COM- 
PACTS" AND  PROM  AN  EMPEROR'S  AMBITION. 


The  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Portsmouth, 
Bllowed  as  it  was  by  the  extending  of  the 
iglo-Japanese  alliance  and  preceded  as  it 
fas  by  the  meeting  of  the  Czar  and  Em- 
peror William  in  the  Gulf  of  Pinland,  sug- 
ests   how   closely,    after   all,   war   impacts 
Ipon    peace,    and  how    delicate    the  tasks 
fhich  confront  a  president  who  labors  for 
an  inter-parliamentary  congress  or  a  rule? 
IBrho  resummons  a  Hague  Tribunal.       The 
rThore  delicate  still  are  these  when,  as  in  the 

r"~- "■""""■  •'■■•■ 


tion's  welfare  and  stability  are  involved. 
Peace  for  the  Muscovites  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  attempt  to  restore  a  disturbed 
domestic  tranquility,  as  well  -  as  a  foreign 
one,  and  there  is  passed  up  to  the  Czar, 
therefore,  a  heavier  task  than  is  imposed, 
perhaps,  on  any  other  living  ruler.  The  fact 
that  the  German  Emperor  supports  him,  and 
that  in  the  doings  of  the  German  Emperor 
are  at  stake  the  destinies  of  Central  Europe, 
of  portions  of  Africa,  and  of  the  greater 
share  of  Asia  Minor,  makes  the  situation  the 
more  critical. 
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TREATY   OF  PORTSMOUTH 


Text  of  the  Document  Which  Ended  the  War  Be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan. 

With  far  more  promptitude  than  char- 
acterized the  meeting  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can commissioners  at  Paris,  the  plenipoten- 
taries  at  Portsmouth  gave  out  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty  immediately  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  agreements.  Said  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  the  morning  of  September 
6th,  the  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed : 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — The  first  authentic  copy  of 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  given  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Associated  Press  so  soon  as  the  final 
agreement  was  reached. 

The  treaty  opens  with  a  preamble  reciting  that 
the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  desiring  to 
close  the  war  now  subsisting  between  them  anj 
having  appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries 
and  furnished  them  with  full  powers  which  were 
found  to  be  in  form,  have  come  to  an  agreement  on 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Article  1  stipulates  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  empires  and  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Eussia  and  Japan  respectively.  The  rest 
of  the  treaty  follows  textually,  except  article  10, 
which  is  long  and  not  very  important: 

The  Treaty's  Tert. 

Article  2.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia, 
recognizes  the  preponderant  interest  from  political, 
military  and  economical  points  of  view  of  Japan  in 
the  empire  of  Korea  and  stipulates  that  Eussia  will 
not  oppose  any  measures  for  its  government,  pro- 
tection or  control  that  Japan  will  deem  necessary 
to  take  in  Korea  in  conjunction  with  the  Korean 
government,  but  Eussian  subjects  and  Eussian  en- 
terprises are  to  enjoy  the  same  status  as  the  sub- 
jects and  enterprises  of  other  countries. 

Article  3.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  territory 
of  Manchuria  be  simultaneously  evacuated  by  both 
Eussian  and  Japanese  troops,  both  countries  being 
concerned  in  this  evacuation  and  their  situations 
being  absolutely  identical.  All  rights  acquired  by 
private  persons  and  companies  shall  remain  intact. 

Article  4.  The  rights  possessed  by  Eussia  in  con- 
formity with  the  lease  of  Eussia  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny,  together  with  the  lands  and  waters  ad- 
jacent, shall  pass  over  in  their  entirety  to  Japan, 
but  properties  and  rights  of  Eussian  subjects  are 
to  be  safeguarded  and  respected. 

Article  5.  The  governments  of  Eussia  and  Japan 
engage  themselves  reciprocally  not  to  put  any  ob- 
stacles to  the  general  measures  (which  shall  be 
alike  for  all  nations)  that  China  may  take  for  the 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Man- 
churia. 

The  Railroad  Regulation. 

Article  6.  The  Manchurian  railway  shall  be  op- 
erated jointly  between  Eussia  and  Japan  at  Kou- 
ang-tcheng-tse.  The  two  branch  lines  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 
In  view  of  Eussia  keeping  her  branch  line  with  all 
rights  acquired  by  her  convention  with  China  for 
the  construction  of  that  railway,  Japan  acquires 
the  mines  in  connection  with  such  branch  line 
which  falls  to  her.  However,  the  rights  of  private 
parties  or  private  enterprises  are  to  be  respected. 
Both  parties  to  this  treaty  remain  absolutely  free 


to   undertake  what   they   deem   fit   on  expropriated 
ground. 

Article  7.  Eussia  and  Japan  engage  themselves 
to  make  a  conjunction  of  the  two  branch  lines 
which  they  own,  at  Kouang-tcheng-tse. 

Article  8.  It  is  agreed  that  the  branch  lines  of 
the  Manchurian  railway  shall  be  worked  with  a 
view  to  assure  commercial  traflBc  between  them 
without  obstruction. 

Article  9. — Eussia  cedes  to  Japan  the  southern 
part  of  Sakhalin  island  as  far  north  as  the  fiftieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  together  with  the  islands 
depending  thereon.  The  right  of  free  navigation 
is  assured  in  the  bays  of  La  Perouse  and  Tartare. 

Article    10.  This   article   recites   the   situation   of 
Eussian   subjects   upon   the   southern  part   of   Sak- 
halin  island   and   stipulates   that   Eussian   colonists 
there  shall  be  free  and  shall  have  the  right  to  re-  i 
main  without  changing  their  nationality.     Per  con-l 
tra,  the  Japanese  government  shall  have  the  right  I 
to    force    Eussian    convicts    to    leave    the   territoryj 
which  is  ceded  to  her.  ** 

A  Fisheries  Agreement. 

Article  11.  Eussia  engages  herself  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Japan  giving  to  Japanese  subjects 
the  right  to  fish  in  Russian  territorial  waters  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Sea. 

Article  12. — The  two  high  contracting  parties 
engage  themselves  to  renew  the  commercial  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  governments  prior  to  the 
war  in  all  its  vigor  with  slight  modifications  in 
details  and  with  a  most  favored  nation  clause. 

Article  13.  Eussia  and  Japan  reciprocally  engage 
to  restitute  their  prisoners  of  war  on  paying  the 
real  cost  of  keeping  the  same,  such  claim  for  cost 
to  be  supported  by  documents. 

Article  14. — This  peace  treaty  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  two  languages,  French  and  English,  the  French 
text  being  evidence  for  the  Eussians  and  the  Eng- 
lish text  for  the  Japanese.  In  case  of  diflSculty  of 
interpretation  the  French  document  is  to  be  final 
evidence. 

Aitlcle  15.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall 
be  countersigned  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
states  within  fifty  days  after  its  signature.  The 
French  and  American  embassies  shall  be  intermedi- 
aries between  the  Japanese  and  Eussian  govern- 
ments to  announce  by  telegraph  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

Two  additional  articles  are  agreed  to  as  follows: 
Article  1.  The  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  both 
armies  shall  be  complete  within  eighteen  months 
from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  beginning  with  the 
retirement  of  troops  of  the  first  line.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  eighteen  months,  the  two  parties 
will  only  be  able  to  leave  as  guards  for  the  railway 
fifteen  soldiers  per  kilometer. 

Article  2.  The  boundary  which  limits  the  parts 
owned  respectively  by  Eussia  and  Japan  in  the  Sak- 
halin island  shall  be  definitely  marked  off  on  the 
spot  by  a  special  limitographic  commission. — Asso- 
ciated Press. 


« 


THE  ASSEMBLY  CALI^D 


Rescript    by    Which    Popular   Representation    Qets 
First  Recognition  In  Russia. 

After  the  long  and  hazardous  fight,  where- 
in at  every  moment  the  Russian  Empire  was 
threatened  with  revolution,  the  Czar  and  his 
councillors  finally  kept  faith  and  called  a  na- 
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NOT  A  KOPECK  1 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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tional  assembly.     The  press  accounts  of  the 
imperial  decree  follow: 

Emperor  Nicholas'  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  a 
national  assembly  fixes  the  date  for  convocation  as 
mid-January.     The   text  of   the  manifesto   follows: 

The  empire  of  Russia  is  formed  and  strengthened 
by  the  indestructible  solidarity  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  people  and  of  the  people  with  the  Emperor. 
This  concord  of  Emperor  and  people  is  the  great 
moral  force  which  has  created  Eussia  in  the  course 
of  centuries  by  protecting  her  from  all  misfortunes 
and  all  attacks,  and  has  constituted  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  a  pledge  of  unity,  independence,  integrity, 
material  well-being  and  intellectual  development. 

In  our  manifesto  of  February  24,  1903,  we  called 
to  a  close  understanding  all  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
Fatherland  in  order  to  protect  the  organization 
of  the  State  by  establishing  on  a  firm  basis  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  empire,  and  then  we  devoted  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  co-ordinating  elective  public 
institutions  with  Government  authorities  and  of  re- 
moving the  disagreements  existing  between  them 
which  had  reacted  so  disastrously  on  the  normal 
course  of  our  national  life. 

The  autocratic  Emperors,  our  ancestors,  constant- 
ly had  that  object  in  view,  and  the  time  has  come 
to  follow  out  their  good  intentions  and  to  summon 
elected  representatives  from  the  whole  of  Russia 
to  take  constant  and  active  part  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  laws,  thereby  attaching  to  the  higher  state 
institutions  a  special  consultative  body  to  which  is 
intrusted  the  preliminary  elaboration  and  discus- 
sion of  measures  and  the  examination  of  the  state 
budget. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  preserving  the 
fundamental  law  regarding  the  autocratic  power, 
we  have  deemed  it  well  to  form  a  Gosudarstvennaia 
Douma  (Lower  House  of  the  Assembly),  and  to  ap- 
prove the  regulations  for  elections  to  this  Douma, 
extending  the  validity  of  these  laws  to  the  whole 
territory  of  the  empire,  with  such  exceptions  only 
as  may  be  considered  necessary  in  the  case  of  some 
regions  in  which  special  conditions  obtain. 

As  regards  the  participation  in  the  labors  of  the 
Gosudarstvennaia  Douma  of  delegates  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  on  questions  concerning 
the  empire  in  general  and  the  grand  duchy  in  par- 
ticular, we  will  take  special  measures. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  ordered  the  minister 
of  the  interior  to  submit  immediately  for  our  ap- 
probation regulations  for  the  elections  to  the  Dou- 
ma, so  that  deputies  from  fifty  governments  and 
from  the  military  province  of  the  Don  may  be  able 
to  assemble  not  later  than  the  middle  of  January, 
1906. 

We  reserve  to  ourselves  entirely  the  care  of  per- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  Gosudarstvennaia 
Douma,  and  when  the  course  of  events  shall  have 
shown  the  necessity  for  changes  corresponding  com- 
pletely to  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  empire,  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  at  the 
proper  moment  the  necessary  directions. 

We  are  convinced  that  those  who  shall  have  been 
elected  by  the  confidence  of  the  whole  people,  and 
will  thus  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  legis- 
lative work  of  the  Government,  will  show  them- 
selves, in  the  eyes  of  all  Russia,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  imperial  trust,  in  the  virtue  of  which  they  have 
been  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  great  work,  and 
that,  in  perfect  harmony  with  other  institutions  and 
authorities  of  the  State  established  by  us,  they  will 
contribute  profitably  and  zealously  to  our  labors  for 
the  well-being  of  our  common  mother,  Russia,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  unity,  the  security  and 


the  greatness  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  for  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

In  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  la- 
bors of  the  institution  established  by  us,  and  with 
unshakable  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  great  historical  destinies  re- 
served by  divine  Providence  for  our  beloved  Fath- 
erland, we  firmly  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  God 
Almighty,  and  with  the  combined  efforts  of  all  her 
sons,  Russia  will  emerge  triumphant  from  the  try- 
ing ordeals  through  which  she  is  now  passing,  and 
will  be  born  again  in  the  strength,  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  her  history,  extending  through  a 
thousand  years. 

Given  at  Peterhof  this  19th  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1905,  and  the  eleventh  year  of 
our  reign.  NICHOLAS. 


REFORM  SPIRIT  SUPREME 


Bureaucracy  of  Russia  at  Last  Yields  to  the  Pres- 
sure of  Revolution. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  the 
proclaiming  of  the  Douma  was  followed  by 
the  news  that  even  the  bureaucracy  of  Rus- 
sia had  acceded  to  the  reform  spirit  and 
become  advocates  of  advanced  programs. 
Said  the  dispatches: 

St.  Petersburg. — All  minds  are  directed  to  the 
coming  Douma.  The  government  shows  no  slack- 
ening. 

According  to  an  authoritative  statement  the  elec- 
tions are  to  be  held  everywhere,  including  the  fron- 
tier regions,  by  December.  Thus  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  first  Douma  will  be  500,  fifteen 
members  coming  from  Poland.  It  js  stated  on 
equally  good  authority  that  an  imperial  ukase  will 
shortly  grant  the  right  of  meeting  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes.  In  the  meanwhile  the  widest  measure 
of  freedom  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  press.  Indeed, 
this  is  already  apparent  from  the  tone  of  leading  ar- 
ticles on  the  peace. 

There  will  be  a  High  Committee  on  Elections,  of 
which  the  President  will  be  a  person  enjoying  the 
special  confidence  of  the  Czar,  but  not  a  Minister. 
It  is  further  proposed  completely  to  remodel  the 
present  committee  of  Ministers,  restoring  it  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  Alexander  I. — that  of  a  Cabi- 
net. M.  Witte  will  retain  the  Presidency  of  the 
committee.  One  mission  of  the  reformed  Commit- 
tee of  Ministers  will  be  to  put  a  stop  to  depart- 
mental rivalries. 

It  is  also  intended  to  remodel  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  placing  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  Douma, 
and  rejuvenating  it  either  by  the  appointment  or 
election  of  new  members. 

A  new  spirit  appears  to  have  infused  itself  in 
the  old  bureaucracy.  It  is  reported  that  M.  Go- 
remykin  is  going  to  investigate  the  agrarian  move- 
ment instead  of  relying  on  the  reports  of  local  offi- 
cials. The  universities  are  to  be  reopened.  The 
Zemstvos  are  to  assist  the  government  in  feeding 
the  famished  peasants. 

These  are  all  hopeful  signs  for  Russia,  but  the 
Caucasus,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  seem  too 
far  gone  in  revolution  to  derive  benefit  therefrom. 
— New  York  Times. 
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WHEN  THE  JAPS  AN0  RUSSIANS  DIVIDE  SAKHALIN. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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EUROPE  ESCAPES  A  CRISIS 


Danger  of  a  General  Conflict  Had  Grown  Acute  Be- 
fore the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  significance  of  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was 
one  of  the  first  things  noted  in  the  news  dis- 
patches, one  of  the  leading  reports  trans- 
mitting the  following: 

London. — Europe  scarcely  realizes  yet  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  unexpected  peace.  The  sudden 
end  of  the  war  is  almost  as  great  a  boon  to  Western 
Europe  as  to  the  combatants  themselves,  for  the 
danger  of  a  general  conflict  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing for  the  last  ten  months.  How  serious  that  perU 
had  really  become  the  world  at  large  has  little  idea, 
but  in  France  and  England  especially  the  impend- 
ing sword  has  been  watched  with  keen  apprehen- 
sion. 

There  are  some  who  still  fear  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  ag- 
grandizement which  are  not  likely  to  recur  soon 
will  lead  to  rash  adventures  in  certain  quarters.  A 
majority  of  observers,  however,  believe  that  peace 
has  come  in  time  to  avert  any  general  European 
cataclysm. 

The  opinion  grows  stronger  also  that  the  states- 
manlike wisdom  of  Japan's  renunciation  overshad- 
ows its  magnanimity.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Japan  has  insured  the  permanency 
of  peace  in  another  way.  Europe  did  not  believe 
that  the  Japanese  would  abandon  the  demand  for 
indemnity,  chiefly  because,  as  her  statesmen  ex- 
plained, it  would  leave  Eussia  sufficiently  strong 
financially  to  prepare  for  an  early  renewal  of  the 
conflict. 

This  danger  has  been  effectually  removed  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  the  sign- 
ing of  which  was  first  announced  in  these  dis- 
patches. This  treaty  is  a  full  defensive  agreement, 
and  a  Russian  attack  on  Japan  would  invoke  the 
full  power  of  the  British  Empire  against  aggression 
from  the  outside.  The  world  will  find  in  this  in- 
strument an  exemplification  of  what  must  in  the 
future  be  the  best  security  against  war,  namely, 
militant  peace  compacts  among  the  great  powers. — 
New  York  Sun. 


WILLIAM  CHANGED  FRONT 


When  He  Learned  of  the  Alliance  Between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain. 

At  the  outset  of  the  President's  action  in 
effecting  the  peace  negotiations,  it  was  free- 
ly made  clear  that  Emperor  William  had 
been  almost  an  equal  agent  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  from  time  to  time  during  the  con- 
ference rumors  became  more  or  less  current 
that  the  Emperor  had  some  ulterior  plans  in 
mind  and  could  not  be  called  the  consistent 
friend  of  peace  that  his  first  actions  would 
indicate.  What  these  rumors  amounted  to 
is  shown  in  the  following  from  Walter  Well- 
man: 


Six  weeks  ago  knowledge  spread  gradually 
through  the  world  of  diplomacy  that  ,):i  pan's 
aspirations  were  to  have  an  empire  upon  the  main- 
land; to  control  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  was  to 
be  made  the  heart  of  the  defenses  of  the  country; 
that  Japan  sought  political  and  commercial  control 
of  Corea,  and  first  commercial  and  in  the  end  politi- 
cal control  of  lower  Manchuria — in  short,  that  a 
new,  formidable  empire  was  rising  in  the  Far  East, 
with  which  all  other  nations  would  have  to  deal  in 
the  near  future.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  was 
known  also,  six  weeks  ago,  or  about  the  time  the 
Russian  and  German  Emperors  met  in  the  Baltic 
for  their  famous  interview,  that  Japan  and  Eng- 
land had  a  thorough  understanding. 

Japan  was  to  plant  herself  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia.  The  Tsar 
was  to  be  crowded  away  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
the  borders  of  China.  Japan  was  to  set  up  the 
equivalent  of  the  American  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
warn  all  Western  Powers  away  from  the  zone  of 
her  special  and  paramount  influence,  to-wit,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
frontiers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  all  these  achievements 
were  wrought  in  the  treaty  of  Washington  or  of 
Portsmouth,  when  Japan  had  entrenched  herself  on 
the  mainland  at  Russia's  expense,  the  mask  was 
to  be  thrown  off  and  the  true  inwardness  of  this 
mighty  play  for  empire  was  to  be  disclosed. 

England  and  Japan  were  then  to  renew  and  com- 
plete their  alliance.  The  new  alliance  was  to  be 
much  closer — for  defence  and  offence — than  the 
present  one.  The  military  and  naval  strength  of 
both  the  allies  was  to  be  placed  solidly  behind  the 
new  status  quo  in  Northeast  Asia.  England  and 
Japan  together  would  say  to  all  the  remainder  of 
the  world: — "Any  attempt  to  upset  this  new 
status  quo  we  shall  regard  as  casus  belli.  If  you 
interfere  you  interfere  at  your  peril." 

An  Ambitious  Scheme.  m 

And  the  status  quo  of  that  moment  ■yould  be  one 
in  which  all  worth  having  in  the  disputed  area 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  the  Jap- 
anese. The  English  would  have  their  predominance 
in  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  the  richest  prize  in  all 
China.  Leave  England  that,  and  she  asks  nothing 
more.  That  is  a  status  quo  which  she  would  not 
have  disturbed — that,  together  with  the  open  door 
in  Manchuria  for  the  free  entrance  of  British  trade. 
Japan  would  have  a  vital  protectorate  of  Corea, 
such  predominance  in  Manchuria  as  would  give  her 
immediate  commercial  supremacy  and  ultimate 
political  control,  for  no  one  is  misled  by  the  fiction 
of  evacuation  which  has  been  introduced  here. 

Other  Powers  knew  of  this  ambitious  programme 
to  settle  the  Far  Eastern  question  once  for  all, 
with  England  and  Japan  as  the  chief  beneficiaries 
— Asia  for  the  Asiatics,  with  John  Bull  trailing  as 
a  silent  but  not  participating  partner. 

X' ranee  knew  of  it,  but  France  has  been  held  in 
check  by  the  new  Anglo-French  entente,  designed 
on  both  sides  to  curb  the  enterprise  of  the  German 
Emperor.  The  United  States  knew  of  it,  but  it 
was  not  for  the  United  States  to  play  at  that  game 
and  the  United  States  was  lulled  into  complacency 
by  "the  open  door." 

Six  weeks  ago  Japan's  and  England's  game  for 
Far  Eastern  empire,  shutting  out  all  rivals  and  iso- 
lating Germany — shutting  Germany  in  a  vise  at  Kiao- 
Chow  and  closing  all  the  roads  round  about — was 
known  and  discussed  in  America.  The  writer  knew 
it  in  detail.  Others  know  it.  Great  secrets  are  not 
easily  kept. 
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-New  York  Times. 
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Eke  the  German  Emperor  knew  of  it.  He  is  not 
asleep.  He  is  never  kept  in  ignorance.  And 
straightway  the  vast  significance  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  programme  dawned  upon  him.  Then 
came  the  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  in  the 
Baltic. 

What  the  Kaiser  said  to  the  Tsar  the  observers 
of  the  game  can  only  guess.  The  Kaiser  had  been 
friendly  to  peace  up  to  this  point.  He  was  glad  to 
see  Russia  weakened,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  He 
had  co-operated  with  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
beginning  about  this  conference  at  Portsmouth. 
The  President  and  the  Kaiser  had  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  personal  correspondence  by 
cable.  The  Kaiser  had  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Tsar  to  induce  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion to  this  peace  meeting. 

To  Call  a  Check. 

But  what  the  Kaiser's  opinions  were  after  he 
realized  the  master  hand  England  was  playing, 
when  he  realized  that  the  door  was  being  shut  in 
his  face  in  the  Far  East,  can  be  inferred  not  only 
from  the  circumstances,  but  from  a  remark  which 
the  Emperor  made  to  an  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
about  that  time. 

"If  I  were  the  Tsar,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "before 
I  would  make  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  Jap- 
anese propose  I  would  fight  on  to  my  last  man  and 
my  last  mark." 

Immediately  after  the  memorable  meeting  in  the 
Baltic  Sea — and  after  the  departure  of  M.  Witte 
for  these  shores — the  Tsar  issued  an  official  mani- 
festo. In  it  he  declared  Russia  would  never  pay 
an  indemnity,  Russia  would  never  cede  territory, 
Russia  would  "never  make  a  shameful  peace." 

M.  Witte  sailed  for  America  expecting  to  pay 
an  indemnity.  Now  he  iterates  and  reiterates, 
"Not  a  kopeck,  not  a  kopeck." 

This  is  what  the  world  observers  are  saying. 
This  is  their  sketch  of  the  game  as  it  is  being  play- 
ed here  and  in  London,  in  Tokio,  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  in  Berlin.  Their  diagnosis  is  that  the  Kaiser, 
at  first  eager  for  peace,  is  now  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  farming  out  of  Eastern  Asia  under  the 
flags  of  Britain  and  Nippon,  and  that  his  influence 
over  the  Tsar  has  proved  all  sufficient.  The  peace 
negotiations  having  been  entered  upon  must  con- 
tinue. But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  talk- 
ing about  peace  and  actually  signing  a  treaty. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Witte  came  to  Portsmouth  there 
have  been  mysterious  hints  from  his  entourage  that 
"This  is  nothing  but  a  British  sideshow." 

' '  The  English  are  laughing  in  their  sleeves. ' ' 
■ ' '  The  face  is  that  of  a  little  brown  monkey,  but 
the  body  is  that  of  a  big  lion,  only  the  body  is  as 
yet  out  of  sight." 

The  meaning  of  these  mysterious  hints,  these 
bitter  asides,  is  now  clear.  And  if  this  theory  is 
correct  it  explains  why  the  Tsar  refuses  to  pay  an 
indemnity — if  he  does  actually  refuse — and  why 
AT.  Witte  stands  out  heroically  against  cession  to 
Japan  of  an  island  which  is  already  Japan's  by 
right  of  conquest.  If  this  theory  is  correct  it  ex- 
plains much  that  otherwise  remains  inexplicable 
and  it  indicates  that  the  labors  of  this  conference 
are  to  end  in  failure,  that  the  war  is  to  go  on,  and 
that  ere  it  is  finished  the  full  fruits  of  the  Kaiser 's 
talk  with  the  Tsar  may  become  known  to  all  the 
world  in  momentous  fashion. 

I  do  not  say  this  theory  is  correct.  I  do  not 
know.  I  give  it  is  as  it  comes  to  me.  It  is  worth 
thinking  about.  It  is  worth  while  to  watch  events 
as  they  come  along,  with  it  borne  in  mind. 


KING  AND  KAISEB  QUABBEL 


Edward  Annoyed  by  the  Blatant  Jingoism  of  His 
Nephew  and  by  Family  Affairs. 

Strength  was  given  to  the  rumors  of  the 
Kaiser's  insincerity  in  the  peace  matter  by 
the  repeated  evidences  that  anything  but 
harmony  prevails  between  him  and  his  uncle, 
King  Edward  the  Seventh  of  England,  and 
by  the  presumption  that  the  conspicuous 
demonstrations  of  friendliness  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  could  not  well  ap 
peal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  France's  former 
eonquerer.  Latterly,  the  visit  of  the  British 
fleet  to  the  Baltic  served  to  offset  the  bellig- 
erent impressions.  But  the  following  news 
story,  perhaps,  bears  important  subject  mat- 
ter none  the  less : 

All  is  not  serene  between  the  courts  of  Edward 
Vn.  and  the  Kaiser.  The  court  atmosphere  is  full 
of  electricity,  which  may  discharge  itself  any  day 
if  not  "conducted"  in  safety.  Allusions  have  been 
made  to  this  tension  both  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  persons  immediately  concerned  keep 
their  own  counsel,  and  little  of  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  has  leaked  out.  But  something  is  known, 
and  The  World  correspondent  is  assured  by  an  offi- 
cial who  knows  the  Berlin  court  well  that  what  fol- 
lows is  the  truth.  King  Edward  has  no  personal 
dislike  for  his  nephew,  but  he  deeply  resents  the 
growing  German  idea  regarding  a  big  navy.  He 
resents  the  Kaiser  identifying  himself  with  the 
naval  movement  in  Germany  and  has  said  more 
than  once  that  he  is  certain  the  naval  movement 
ushered  in  by  the  Kaiser  with  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  has  England  as  its  objective. 

But  matters  came  to  a  head  with  the  Kaiser's 
visit  to  Morocco.  This  was  too  dramatic  for  King 
Edward.  The  visit  to  Morocco  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  Kaiser's  own  planning  and  was  intended  to 
irritate  Prance  and  England  and  if  possible  to  em- 
broil these  two  countries  with  one  another.  As 
King  Edward  had  devoted  infinite  pains  and  all 
his  considerable  diplomatic  tact  to  bring  England 
and  France  together,  his  nephew's  theatrical  coup 
simply  disgusted  him.  As  your  correspondent  ca- 
bled last  week,  it  is  freely  stated  here  that  the 
nephew,  after  his  visit  to  Morocco,  while  he  was 
cruising  somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  received 
a  very  curt  and  almost  unfriendly  letter  from  the 
King  to  the  effect  that  if  the  nephew  wished  to  re- 
main on  good  terms  with  the  uncle  and  the  people 
he  ruled  he  would  refuse  in  future  to  indulge  in 
political  theatricals  which  could  only  estrange  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  to  a  degree  dangerous  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  To  this  letterj 
the  Kaiser  sent  a  hot  reply  to  the  effect  that  h* 
knew  no  law  or  tradition  which  obliged  the  Ger 
Emperor  to  seek  the  approbation  of  the  King 
England,  and  that  he  declined  to  be  put  nnde^ 
tutelage  by  his  uncle.  This  letter  was  personally] 
delivered  to  the  King  by  an  official  formerly  in  thai 
service  of  the  late  Empress  Friedrieh.  When  thai 
King  read  the  letter  he  uttered  a  contemptuous  in-j 
terjection,  and  this  interjection  was  faithfully  con-i 
veyed  to  the  Kaiser,  who  boiled  over  when  h«| 
heard  it. 

Then   came   the   marriage   of  the   Crown   Prince. 
There    are    some    dynastic    considerations    on    thai 
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Crown  Princess's  side  which  made  this  marriage 
displeasing  in  English  court  circles.  Thp  Crown 
Princess's  mother  is  not  popular  there,  the  young 
lady  herself  was  utterly  unknown,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  during  his  rare  visits  to  England  was  never 
regarded  in  a  favorable  light  or  as  anything  bet- 
ter than  a  nonentity.  To  this  wedding  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe  sent  a  suitable  representa- 
tive, a  representative  as  near  the  throne  as  possi- 
ble. King  Edward  did  not  send  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  nor  even  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  he  sent 
instead  the  altogether  insignificant  Prince  Arthur 
•of  Connaught,  a  youth  with  only  captain's  rank  in 
the  army.  It  is  stated  here  that  during  the  festivi- 
ties connected  with  the  wedding  the  Grown  Prince 
and  Prince  Arthur  did  not  exchange  a  word.  Then 
came  the  marriage  at  Windsor  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  Kaiser  went  one  bet- 
ter than  King  Edward  and  sent  no  representative 
at  all,  a  proceeding  which  annoyed  the  King  very 
considerably.  And  so  matters  went  on.  Added  to 
all  this,  there  have  been  a  number  of  disagreeable 
things  in  relation  to  the  young  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
bnrg,  the  King's  nephew  and  the  Kaiser's  cousin. 
King  Edward  has  not  been  too  well  pleased  with 
the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  Kaiser  in  rearing 
this  young  man  in  all  the  traditions  of  German 
army  life.  According  to  authenticated  statements, 
the  young  Duke  has  lost  all  his  English  sympathies 
and  is  now  heart  and  soul  a  German.  The  Empress 
has  selected  an  insignificant  German  bride  for  him, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  she  is  the  Empress's  niece. 
King  Edward  took  umbrage  at  the  taste  displayed 
in  marrying  him  to  a  relative  of  the  imperial  house. 
These  personal  quarrels  are  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  mutual  animosity  shown  by  the  press  of  both 
countries.  It  is  understood  that  the  King  insists  on 
the  Kaiser  making  the  first  advances  toward  recon- 
ciliation; but  whether  the  two  monarchs  become 
reconciled  or  not,  the  points  of  difference  separat- 
ing them  are  so  numerous  and  tinged  with  so  much 
that  is  personal  that  they  can  never  be  fast  friends 
for  any  length  of  time. — New  York  World. 

BEACHING  OUT  INTO  EGYPT 


Germany   Destroys   Monopoly   of   Shipping  in  the 
Nile  Held  by  England. 

Emperor  William  is,  from  an  anti-German  point 
of  view,  most  perniciously  active,  and  the  means 
which  he  is  adopting  for  making  his  importance 
felt  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  constitute  an 
extraordinary  tribute  to  his  ingenuity  and  state- 
craft. After  having  upset  the  entire  Franco-Eng- 
lish agreement  on  the  subject  of  Morocco  by  but- 
ting in  with  his  sensational  visit  to  Tangiers,  and 
his  insistence  upon  an  international  congress  on  the 
subject  of  Morocco,  and  after  having  set  all  the 
world  a-guessing  by  his  midnight  interview  with 
the  Czar  at  sea,  off  Borgo — an  interview  destined 
to  show  that  he  is  a  weighty  factor  in  the  peace 
negotiations  in  progress  at  Portsmouth — he  has 
now,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  English,  ar- 
ranged for  the  Hamburg-American  company  to  run 
a  big  fleet  of  river  steamboats  on  the  Nile,  in  op- 
position to  the  Cooks  and  Anglo-Egyptian  boat  ser- 
vices. Until  now  the  English  and  Egyptian  gov- 
omments  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooks,  ab- 
solutely controlled  the  Nile  boat  service,  and  have 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  thereof. 

The  kaiser's  action  in  establishing  through  the 
Hamburg-American  line  a  service  to  compare  with 
those  already  in  existence  on  the  Nile,  constitutes 
not  merely  a  blow  in  an  economic  sense,  since  the 
German  line  will  compete  by  means  of  low  rates, 
but  will  also  affect  British  prestige,  since  the  Ger- 


man flags  on  the  Nile  will  be  a  perpetual  reminder 
to  the  natives  that  Egypt  is  not  a  British  colony, 
but  an  Ottoman  province,  the  autonomy  of  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  in  which  all  the 
latter  claim  equal  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anything  that 
Emperor  William  has  done  in  recent  years  which 
has  given  the  English  government  and  the  English 
people  more  annoyance,  and  which  has  touched 
them  more  on  the  raw  than  this  butting  in  of  his 
on  the  river  Nile.  It  is  liable  to  lead  to  all  sorts 
of  complications.  For  if  the  boats,  as  expected,  are 
manned  by  Germans,  instead  of  natives,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  men  of  the  Imperial  naval  re- 
serve being  used  for  the  purpose,  and  as  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  German  boats,  the  crews 
in  question  may  end  by  forming  something  very 
much  akin  to  a  species  of  German  army  of  occupa- 
tion, rivaling  in  size  and  importance  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  Egypt. — Marquise  de  Fontenoy  in  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


EMPEBOB  FEABS  THE  MIKADO 


Said  to  Want  Powers  to  XJnite  Against  the  Yellow 
Peril. 

Several  times  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  the  German  Kaiser  was  quoted  as  em- 
phasing  the  "Yellow  Peril."  Indeed  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  this  subject  so  engrossed  the 
Kaiser's  thoughts  that  he  drew  a  cartoon 
which  was  widely  circulated  and  seriously 
considered  in  many  quarters.  How  much 
the  subject  still  weighs  with  the  Teuton 
monarch  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  dispatch : 

Berlin. — Emperor  William  received  several  Amer- 
ican Congressmen  recently.  One  of  them  was  Mr. 
McNary,  of  Massachusetts.  After  the  audience 
Mr.  McNary  said: 

"The  Emperor  is  a  man  of  the  Roosevelt  type — 
strong,  strenuous,  manly  and  extraordinarily  frank. 
In  our  conversation  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  were  discussed. 

"The  Empress  dwelt  on  the  'yellow  peril'  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Japanese  would  fol- 
low up  their  military  successes  by  closing  the  '  open 
door,'  and,  by  their  command  of  cheap  labor,  forc- 
ing Europe  and  America  out  of  the  Oriental  mar- 
kets. The  Japanese,  said  the  Emperor,  would  indi- 
rectly own  China. 

"Japan,  added  the  Kaiser,  had  dismissed  from 
her  service  the  German  military  instructors.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  white 
nations  to  stem  the  yellow  peril  by  uniting.  The 
only  power  that  Japan  feared  was  America,  and.it 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  world  that  the  United 
States  was  on  one  side  of  the  Japanese  empire. 

"The  Emperor  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  Ger- 
man railways.  We  said  frankly  that  we  believed 
the  American  lines  were  better.  The  Kaiser  assent- 
ed, but  said  he  thought  German  cities  were  better 
paved  than  those  in  America. 

"Returning  to  the  question  of  the  peace,  the  Em- 
peror told  Congressman  Bartholdt  that  he  (Em- 
peror William)  had  been  asked  by  the  Czar  to  re- 
quest President  Roosevelt  to  take  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing about  a  peace  conference." — New  York  Times. 
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INDIA  TROUBLES  ENaLAND 


Viceroy  and  Civil  Rule  Give    Way    to    Kitchener 
and  the  Military. 

With  a  new  alliance  completed  between 
England  and  Japan  whereby  the  two  coun- 
tries pledge  mutual  protection  of  Asiatic 
interests  against  foreign  aggression,  the  fate 
of  India  becomes  of  vital  interest;  the  more 
especially  since  Russia  is  presumed  to  be 
endeavoring  to  crowd  her  own  frontier  into 
Afghanistan  and  since  Germany,  Russia's 
new  ally,  has  imperial  ambitions  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  section.  Said  the  press,  explaining 
Viceroy  Curzon  's  resignation : 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  was  published  on  Monday,  had  been 
expected  since  last  October,  when  the  differences 
between  the  Viceroy  and  Lord  Kitchener  reached 
an  acute  stage.  When  the  General  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  South  Africa  in  July,  1902,  the  War 
Office  was  in  a  quandary  what  to  do  with  him. 
Popular  opinion  as  expressed  by  Lord  Rosebery 
demanded  for  Kitchener  control  at  the  War  Office 
to  carry  out  the  badly  needed  reforms  in  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  Army. 

St.  John  Brodrick  feared  the  result  of  a  Kitche- 
ner regime  as  too  drastic  for  the  Cabinet  and  his 
own  comfort  as  War  Secretary,  the  portfolio  he 
then  held.  Brodrick,  accordingly,  passed  the  stren- 
uous  General    over   to   India   for   five   years   under 


the  plea  that  the  Indian  Army  first  needed  bring- 
ing up  to  date. 

When  Kitchener's  appointment  was  officially 
gazetted  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Indian 
forces,  a  number  of  military  pets  at  Calcutta  im- 
mediately asked  to  be  called  home.  They  knew 
that  under  the  regime  of  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
the  old  polo-playing,  whisky-and-soda-drinking, 
hunting  and  dancing  days  were  over.  The  new 
commander  was  a  worker,  who  made  it  his  business 
to  see  that  every  officer  under  him  did  his  share. 

The  Indian  Army  had  got  into  a  bad  state,  and 
the  discipline  was  slack.  The  moral  status  at  Simla 
and  Calcutta  was  very  low,  and  the  divorce  courts 
in  London  were  kept  busy  with  Indian  Army 
scandals. 

General  Kitchener  set  to  work  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  and  give  employment  to  the  Court 
idlers.  He  curtailed  the  military  equipment  of  the 
Viceroy's  relatives  and  drew  up  drastic  plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Army. 

Sir  George  Elliott,  the  military  member  of 
Council,  having  equal  powers  with  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  refused  to  sanction  several  of  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Kitchener.  Lord  Curzon  sided  with 
Sir  George  Elliott. 

Lord  Kitchener  last  November  cabled  his  ulti- 
matum to  the  War  Office  in  London.  Unless  he 
was  given  full  control  he  would  resign,  as  the 
situation  at  Calcutta  was  an  impossible  one.  The 
news  got  out,  but  was  officially  denied  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Sir  George  Elliott  resigned  his  post  in  Council 
as  a  protest  against  Kitchener's  action.  The  Cabi- 
net under  Mr.  Balfour  was  called  on  to  choose  be- 
tween Lord  Curzon  and  General  Kitchener,  and  had 
to  let  the  vacancy  go,  being  afraid  of  popular  op- 
position if  Kitchener  resigned  and  came  home. — 
New  York  Times. 


THE  DEBT  THAT  CAN  NEVER  BE  REPAID. 


-Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 
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SAMUEL  KUETZ,  THE  KOSHER  BAKEE. 
—New   York   World. 


STRUGGLE  FOR  AN  EIGHT  HOUR 
DAY  AND  RECOGNITION  OF 
THE  UNION  RENEWED  BY 
PRINTERS  AND  COAL  MIN- 
ERS. KOSHER  BAKERS  WIN  A  MERITED  RELIEF.  —  CAFE 
PROPRIETOR'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  SECURING  LABOR  STA- 
BILITY. 


While  the  corporations,  insurance  com- 
panies and  kindred  organizations  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  enforced  scrutiny  of  legisla- 
tures, district  attorneys,  and  grand  juries, 
the  labor  unions  of  the  country,  so  recently 
disgraced  by  the  disclosures  of  corruption  in 
Chicago,  are  making  what  appears  to  be  one 
more  final  and  definitive  stand  for  the  eight 
hour  day.  They  observe  full  publicity  in 
their  proceedings,  and,  thus  far,  have  forced 
a  similar  publicity  from  their  employers, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  the  better 


able  to  conceal  their  resources  for  resistance. 
As  the  controversy  assumes  magnitude,  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  decide  upon  it  than  they  have  been 
upon  any  previous  labor  movement. 


14  TO  16  HOURS  UNDERGROUND 


Revolting  Slavery  of  the  Bread  Bakers  for  New 
York's  Great  East  Side. 

What  the  public  decision  in  a  strike  mat- 
ter may  be  is  shown  in  the  recent  compara- 
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tively  prompt  ending  of  the  strike  of  the 
kosher  bakers  in  New  York.  It  needed  only 
this  strike  to  disclose  the  wretched  condi- 
tions under  which  work  was  being  carried 
on  in  the  East  Side  districts  of  New  York, 
and  the  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  which 
ensued  rendered  any  other  decision  than  one 
favorable  to  the  koshers  impossible.  Said 
one  of  the  New  York  papers,  in  describing 
the  conditions: 

Down  a  flight  of  worn  stone  steps,  through  a 
hallway  lined  on  either  side  with  barrels  that 
once  held  flour,  but  are  now  half  filled  with  refuse 
that  smells  to  heaven,  into  a  cellar  lighted  by 
flickering  gas  jets  that  serve  to  make  the  interior 
of  the  place  all  the  more  gloomy  and  like  the 
grave  that  it  is  for  those  who  make  it  their  place 
Of  toil,  and  you  are  in  a  typical  bakeshop  on 
Allen  street. 

At  one  end  is  an  oven,  beneath  which  glows  a 
fire  whose  heat  makes  the  little  room  so  torrid 
that  difliculty  is  found  in  breathing.  Before  this 
oven  stands  a  living  corpse,  stripped  to  the  waist 
but  for  a  grimy  shirt,  and  bare  as  to  his  feet.  The 
light  from  the  fire,  for  his  back  is  turned  to  the 
gas  jets  in  the  center  of  the  celler,  intensifies  the 
hollows  in  his  cheeks  and  the  brightness  of  his 
deep-set,  black  eyes.  He  is  stooping  over  and  ex- 
amining the  long  loaves  of  bread  in  the  oven. 

At  one  side  of  him,  before  a  bench  against  the 
bare  brick  wall,  stand  others  of  his  kind,  black- 
haired,  sunken-faced,  stoop-shouldered,  sweating 
men,  kneading  the  dough  for  more  loaves  that  will 
soon  be  pushed  into  the  glowing  oven.  They  cough 
as  they  work,  for  the  exertion  seems  to  rack  their 
broken  frames.  And  when  they  cough  they  ex- 
pectorate upon  the  bare^  earthen  floor.  No,  not 
bare,  for  it  is  covered  with  crusts,  flour,  scraps  of 
paper,  a  torn  coat  or .  two — all  well  tramped  into 
the  soil  by  the  tread  of  many  feet. 

In  such  places  labor,  all  day  long,  more  than 
2,000  young  men,  many  of  them  dying  from  con- 
sumption brought  on  by  nothing  else  than  their 
lives  beneath  the  street.  And  they  are  not  only 
killing  themselves  by  working  in  such  places,  but 
with  every  loaf  of  bread  that  their  skeleton-like 
hands  knead  into  dough  they  are  sending  forth 
consumption  to  their  own  people  who  will  eat  of  it. 

"It  is  this  bread,"  say  Dr.  Robinson,  "and  the 
making  of  it  that  have  caused  the  ravages  of  con- 
sumption among  our  poor.  Kosher  bread,  by  the 
manner  of  its  manufacture,  pulverizes  when  it  is 
dry,  and  the  dust  flies  freely.  These  poor  bakers, 
sleeping  among  the  filth  of  the  celler  shops,  soon 
become  consumptive.  In  fact,  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  of  those  2,000  who  struck  more 
than  75  per  cent,  are  so  far  gone  with  tuberculosis 
that  to  save  their  lives  would  be  a  miracle.  Many 
of  them,  like  young  Kurtz,  are  only  counting  the 
days  to  the  end.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of.  Then, 
imagine  these  men  making  bread  for  healthy  peo- 
ple to  eat!  The  flour  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  germs,  and  the  loaves  go  forth  to  be  eaten. 
Every  bite  is  death  to  the  person  who  takes  it. 
And  the  danger  of  contagion  does  not  end  there, 
for  the  dust  of  the  loaves,  when  it  dries,  flies 
through  the  air  and  is  breathed  in  by  any  one. — 
New  York  World. 


BIGGEST  COAL  STRIKE  IN  HISTORY 


More  than  150,000  Anthracite  Miners  Expected  to 
Quit  at  the  Expiration  of  the  1902  Agreement. 

When  the  strike  of  1902  was  being  ad- 
justed, current  rumor  had  it  that  the  opera- 
tors were  cacheing  coal  upon  a  large  scale 
and  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  the  strike 
which  they  felt  sure  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  That  the  rumors  were  perhaps  not 
without  foundation  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  general  strike  of  anthracite  coal  miners,  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  this  country,  will  take 
place  within  a  few  months,  when  the  agreement 
forced  upon  the  operators  by  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mission in  the  strike  of  1902  comes  to  an  end. 

This  strike  will  involve  primarily  every 
anthracite  miner  in  the  country,  numbering  over 
150,000  men  on  one  side,  and  the  Coal  Trust,  with 
the  eleven  great  coal  carrying  railroads  on  the 
other. 

If  precedent  is  to  be  followed — ^and  there  seems 
but  little  likelihood  that  the  old  fight  will  be  car- 
ried along  new  lines — millions  of  dollars  will  be 
wasted  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  blood  will  be 
shed  and  the  people  of  this  city  treated  to  another 
severe  lesson  in  the  blessings  of  enforced  thrift 
and  the  folly  of  bodily  comfort. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Coal  Trust  or 
the  railroads  wOl  lose  a  dollar  through  the  strike. 
For  years,  or  ever  since  they  were  forced  by  public 
opinion  to  capitulate  to  the  strikers  of  1902,  they 
have  been  fortifying  themselves  and  strengthen- 
ing their  sinews  of  war  in  anticipation  of  the  strug- 
gle which  is  now  approaching,  and  which  wUl 
either  shatter  the  miners'  union  into  powerless 
units,  or  force  the  operators  into  a  further  peace 
treaty. 

There  has  never  yet  been  a  strike  of  Pennsyl- 
vania miners  that  has  not  been  paid  for  by  the 
public  in  higher  prices  and  enforced  suffering.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  trust  to  saddle 
the  cost  of  strikes  on  the  consumers.  The  strike 
of  1902  cost  about  $50,000,000.  By  raising  the 
price  of  coal  $1,  and  in  some  instances  $2  a  ton, 
the  trust  not  only  recouped  their  losses,  but  made 
millions  of  dollars  beside. 

History  will  repeat  itself  in  the  coming  strike. 
The  miners  will  fight  with  every  resource  at  their 
command,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  The  trust 
and  the  railroads  will  use  the  old  cry  of  ' '  restricted 
output,"  and  between  these  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones every  coal  consuming  family  in  this  city  will 
be  severely  ground. 

"What  we  shall  insist  upon  in  the  coming  strug- 
gle," said  Mr.  John  Mitchell  recently,  "are  a  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  in  the  hours  of  labor,  with- 
out any  reduction  of  earnings,  for  all  employees 
paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week. 

"The  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  health, 
life,  safety  and  well-being  of  the  mine  worker,  and, 
as   a  matter  of  fact,   shorter    hours    improve    the  j 
physical,  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  the  work- 
ers, as  well  as  increase  the  intensity  and  efficiency  | 
of  labor. 

"The  tendency  of  national    and    state    govern- 
ments to  organized  trade  and  of  production  generally 
is  toward  shorter  hours.     A  working  day  of  eight  ,, 
hours  is  sufficiently  long  for  the  best  interests  of  , 
the  workingmen  of  the  community." 
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The  views  of  President  Baer,  of  the  Reading 
road,  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  miners' 
union,  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 
He  is  on  record  as  saying: 

"We  deny,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  anthracite 
mining,  'that  the  ten-hour  day  is  detrimental  to 
the  health,  life,  safety,  and  well-being  of  the  mine 
workers,  that  shorter  hours  improve  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  conditions  of  the  workers,'  or 
that  'shorter  hours  increase  the  intensity  and  eflS- 
fiency  of  labor.'  There  is  no  exhausting  labor 
which  justifies  a  reduction  of  hours  of  work  in  the 
anthracite  coal  operations. 

' '  Any  increase  in  wages  will  necessarily  increase 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  public,  restrict  its  use  and 
seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the  industries  using 
it  as  fuel  to  compete  with  the  industries  using 
bituminous  coal;  it  will  bear  heavily  on  the  work- 
men and  necessarily  oppress  the  general  public  and 
injure  the  general  business  of  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  injury  to  the  mines  by  the  strike  the 
cost  of  producing  coal  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  a  temporary  advance  in  price  was  made  by 
this  company,  but  it  will  be  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue such  increase  when  mining  operations  be- 
come normal."- — New  York  World. 


HAKNA  IDEA  DEVELOPS 


Concern   Showed   by   Employers   for   Comfort   and 
Progress  of  Their  Workmen. 

Back  of  the  strike,  and  regardless  of  its 
ultimate  successes  or  failures,  there  is  evi- 
dent a  movement  which  is  not  unlike  that 
hehind  the  peace  tendency  among  the  na- 
tions, namely,  a  careful  and  optimistic  fath- 
ering of  the  motives  of  humanity.  One 
phase  is  shown  in  the  following : 

When  the  late  Senator  Hanna  and  his  associates 
in  the  organization  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion first  planned  the  work  of  the  federation,  they 
instituted  five  departments.  There  was  a  depart- 
ment of  trade  agreements,  a  department  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  one  of  industrial  economies, 
another  of  trade  sections,  and  still  another  upon 
general  organization.  Senator  Hanna 's  associates 
considered  that  this  organization  was  of  the  widest 
possible  scope,  but  to  the  Senator  something  seemed 
lacking. 

' '  We  have  provided  for  the  purely  theoretical 
side  of  the  work, "  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  ' '  and  also  for  the  purely  busi- 
ness side.  But  the  federation  ought  to  do  something 
more  than  preach  economics  and  practice  dickerings 
over  hours  and  wages.  There  is  an  important  mid- 
dle ground,  the  human  side,  that  we  have  left  out 
altogether. ' ' 

The  Senator's  idea  developed  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  department  which  should  concern  itself 
with  the  physical  comfort  of  employes,  their  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  educational  facilities, 
suitable  sanitary  homes,  and  plans  for  saving  and 
lending  money,  insurance,  and  pensions.  It  was 
called  the  department  of  welfare  work. 

Tne  department  has  been  in  existence  little  more 
than  a  year,  but  is  already  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  of  the  federation. 
Unlike  the  other  departments,  it  uses  arguments 
upon  employers  only. 


"It  will  pay  you,  Mr.  Employer,"  the  welfare 
agent  says,  "to  establish  good  bathing,  toilet,  and 
dressing  rooms,  libraries,  recreation  rooms,  lunch 
rooms,  and  hospitals  in  connection  with  your  fac- 
tory. These  things  will  cost  you  money,  but  the 
money  will  not  be  a  gift. 

"It  will  be  an  investment.  You  will  reap  rich 
returns  in  a  resultant  greater  eflSciency  of  your 
employes  due  to  greater  soundness  of  body,  mental 
improvement,  and  content  of  mind,  and  a  greater 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  employe  to  remain  in  your 
employ. ' ' 

If  the  employer  desires  it,  the  agent  will  produce 
statistics  showing  the  direct  financial  gains  from  the 
establishment  of  welfare  work.  He  will  refer  to  a 
great  railroad  system,  for  instance,  and  show  how 
it  has  reduced  the  losses  from  accident  by  attention 
to  the  physical  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  employes. 

The  establishment  of  rest  houses,  where  engineers, 
fireman,  and  trainmen  may  have  a  good  bed  at  no 
expense  to  themselves;  of  clubrooms,  where  they 
may  find  card  tables,  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  and 
other  diversions,  and  lunchrooms,  where  food  is 
furnished  at  cost,  not  only  enable  the  employe  to 
save  a  larger  portion  of  the  income,  the  agent  will 
say,  but  are  advantageous  to  the  company  in  that 
they  insure  the  company  physical  fitness  and  mental 
alertness  in  its  employes. 

In  hazardous  employment,  such  as  mining,  the 
welfare  managers  point  out  as  their  model  a  large 
mining  company  of  the  West.  This  company  has 
established  at  each  of  its  mines  a  hospital  in  which 
the  injured  can  have  good  surgical  treatment  free 
of  charge.  In  connection  with  every  hospital  is 
maintained  a  house  for  convalescents. 

The  same  institution  conducts  kindergarten 
schools  for  the  children  of  employes,  and  has  also 
instructors  to  teach  advanced  subjects.  In  one  of 
its  schools  it  has  a  class  of  twenty  Japanese.  Bo- 
emians,  Italians,  and  Poles  are  also  numbered  among 
the  pupils. 

After  the  fashion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  same  com- 
pany is  experimenting  with  model  saloons.  At  one 
mine  it  has  a  saloon  at  which  only  soft  drinks  are 
sold;  at  another  it  dispenses  beer  and  wines,  but 
no  liquors;  at  still  another  the  employes  can  find 
any  drink  they  like.  Rules  against  intemperance 
and  a  no-treating  regulation  are  rigidly  enforced, 
but  otherwise  the  employes  have  entire  freedom. 

The  object  of  these  model  saloons  is  to  keep  em- 
ployes away  from  the  cheap  groggeries  which  in- 
fest every  mining  camp.  The  comparative  business 
done  by  the  tnree  places  will  demonstrate  to  the 
management  which  form  of  saloon  it  is  most  advis- 
able to  conduct  permanently. 

The  welfare  agent  will  show  that  it  pays  pro- 
gressive employers  to  erect  model  tenements  or 
dwelling  houses  to  rent  to  employes  at  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit  on  the  investment.  Those  em- 
ployers who  have  tried  this  plan  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  results. 

A  company  in  a  small  village  of  Massachusetts 
which  employs  3,000  men,  most  of  them  unskilled 
immigrant  laborers,  has  elaborated  the  system  of 
homes  for  employes  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
company  furnishes  neat,  attractive  houses  at  a 
rental  of  $7.50  a  month,  much  better  houses  than 
the  average  in  the  Massachusetts  village,  and  gives 
with  every  house  an  acre  of  ground.  Prizes  are  not 
only  ottered  for  the  tidiest  housekeeping  and  most 
attractive  grounds,  but  also  for  the  best  flowers, 
poultry,  and  garden  fruits  and  vegetables. — Wash- 
ington Post. 
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LABOR'S  EEVERSES  IN  CHICAGO 


tTnfruitful  Year  of  Struggle  for  Better  Hours  and 
Union  Becognition. 

Those  who  view  Labor's  actions  in  gen- 
eral with  disfavor  point  to  the  numerous 
losses  in  strikes  in  Chicago  as  evidence  of 
how  little  there  is  to  hope  for  in  a  strike 
under  existing  conditions.  As  yet,  Labor 
has  not  made  a  summary  in  reply.  The 
Uhieago  papers  presented  the  situation  as 
follows : 

Chicago. — The  extent  of  the  crushing  blow  dealt 
the  teamsters'  union  by  the  employers'  association 
in  the  recent  strike  grows  more  apparent  every 
day.  As  the  strike  leaders  survey  the  wreck  of 
their  organization  they  realize  how  complete  the 
defeat  has  been. 

In  refusing  to  reemploy  the  striking  drivers  the 
merchants,  especially  along  State  street,  proved  to 
be  even  more  inexorable  than  the  teamsters  had 
feared.  The  opinion  gains  ground  among  the  union 
men  that  scarcely  20  per  cent,  of  the  5,000  strikers 
will  ever  be  reinstated. 

Hundreds  of  the  old  drivers  were  turned  away 
from  the  barns  yesterday.  Their  petitions  ad- 
dressed to  superintendents  were  unheard. 

The  defeat  suffered  by  the  teamsters  marks  the 
climax  of  a  year  of  reverses  for  organized  labor  in 
Chicago.  Strikes  during  the  last  twelve  months 
generally  have  been  disastrous  to  the  unions,  only 
three  of  any  importance  out  of  scores  that  were 
called  being  recorded  as  successful. 

The  Stock  Yards  war  heads  the  list  of  victories 
which  the  employers  achieved  through  their  alli- 
ances or  associations.  A  rout  for  unionism  almost 
as  complete  followed  in  the  defeat  of  the  garment 
workers'  strike.  The  machinists,  after  ten  months 
of  fighting,  have  sufficient  strength  left  to  com- 
mence the  reorganization  of  their  forces.  Com- 
pleting the  list  of  big  strikes  lost  is  the  recent 
teamsters'  conflict. 

A  dozen  or  more  strikes  of  minor  importance 
waged  within  the  year  add  little  to  the  credit  side 
of  organized  labor's  account.  Some  of  these  con- 
tests were  won  by  the  unions;  more  of  them  were 
lost,  abandoned  or  left  to  fritter  away. 

The  following  table  of  the  chief  industrial  dis- 
turbances in  the  last  twelve  months  shows  the 
.  proportion  of  victories  and  losses  sustained  in  the 
local  labor  movement: 

Men  on  Duration  Re- 
Strike.                          Strike.  Days.  suits. 

Stock    yards 25,000  63  Lost 

Machinists    1,200  311  Lost 

Garment    workers 6,000  245  Lost 

Boot  and  shoe  workers       350  214  Lost 

Furniture  drivers 600  6  Won 

Bookbinders 500  30  Lost 

Shipwrights  and  calkers        150  182  Lost 

Lumber  drivers 900  10  Won 

Stereotypers  (E.  McNally 

&    Company) 55  7  Lost 

Building  trades,  (new 

post   office)    125  4  Won 

Teamsters 5,000  105  Lost 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  a  score  or  more  of 
petty  disturbances  occurred.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  occasioned  by  internal  fights  among  the 
various  labor  unions,  one    warring    upon    another. 


As  a  general  statement,  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  strikes  waged  during  the  year  were  in  any 
measure  successful.  All  the  larger  ones  were  lost. 
The  sympathetic  strike  proved  disastrous  to  labor  in 
every  instance. — New  York  Sun. 


FIGHT   IN   PRINTING   TRADE 


Job  Office  Employes  and  Typothetae  Have  Begun 
a  Big  Struggle. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  respected  of 
the  labor  unions,  because  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  orderly,  has  acted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coal  miners  and  already  begun 
its  strike  for  eight  hours.  Chicago  was  the 
scene  of  the  initiation  of  the  struggle,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  news  notice,  but 
other  cities  are  being  involved,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  settlement  w;iU  be 
reached  only  after  great  difficulty: 

Two  armies  of  industry — one  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae of  America  and  the  other  the  International 
Typographical  Union— will  begin  a  battle  next 
Monday  in  Chicago  which  will  develop  gradually 
into  a  continental  struggle,  involving  the  interests 
of  more  than  50,000  printers  and  perhaps  one-fourth 
as  many  employers.  On  the  part  of  the  printers  it 
will  be  a  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
closed  shop.  The  employers  will  stand  up  for  the 
open  shop  and  for  the  principle  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  hire  men  at  wages  according  to  their 
worth. 

Each  side  is  prepared  for  a  fight  to  a  finish.  The 
employers  having  a  membership  in  the  United 
Typothetae  have  been  paying  assessments  of  1  per 
cent  of  their  pay  rolls  into  the  organization's  treas- 
ury for  nearly  a  year,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  money  was  to  be  used  for  fighting  the  eight- 
hour  demand.  The  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  have  been  contributing  an  as- 
sessment of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  indivi- 
dual wages  into  the  common  fund  for  fighting  the 
battle  for  an  eight-hour  day.  It  is  to  be  a  deliberate 
fight  with  each  side  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
"sinews  of  war"  and  prepared  to  battle  to  the 
last  trench. 

Printing  Strike  is  On. 

Six  job  printing  establishments  in  Chicago  pre- 
cipitated the  fight  between  the  United  Typothetae 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union  yester- 
day by  posting  "open-shop"  notices  announcing 
their  intention  of  adhering  to  the  nine-hour  day  and 
the  present  scale  of  wages.  The  posting  of  the 
notices  was  followed  immediately  by  a  walkout  of 
the  employes,  and  the  strike  was  started  which 
eventually  will  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  firms  which  declared  against  the  eight-hour 
day  and  the  number  of  men  that  went  on  strike 
were: 

E.  E.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 125 

Band,  McNally  &  Co 100 

A.  H.  Barnes  &  Co : 25 

Wagner  &  Hansen 15 

Stephens  &  Malloney o 

Clinic  Publishing  Company 10 

Action  by  the  master  printers  was  taken  sooner 
than   anticipated,   the   general   belief   having   been 
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THE   STABT 


AFTER  TWO  HOURS'  MARCHING 


AFTER  THREE  HOURS'  MARCHING 


AFTER  SIX  HOURS'  MARCHING 


-Chicago  Tribune. 
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that  open  hostilities  would  not  begin  before  Mon- 
day. It  was  decided  by  the  largest  employers,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  fight  was  bound  to  ensue  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  come  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Tomorrow  a  large  proportion  of  the  shops 
associated  with  the  United  Typothetae  will  post  the 
open-shop  notices,  and  the  strike  will  spread  rapidly. 

One  of  the  prominent  employing  printers  said 
yesterday  that  no  concerted  action  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  members  of  the  United  Typothetae  in 
■declaring  for  the  open  shop. 

"Individual  action  will  be  the  policy,"  he  said. 
^'No  member  of  the  Typothetae  is  compelled  to  an- 
nounce the  open  shop  on  any  particular  date, 
though  each  member  eventually  will  come  out 
against  the  eight-hour  day,  and  will  refuse  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  the  printers  on  the  basis  of 
a  shorter  day.  An  eight-hour  day  would  necessitate 
the  closing  down  of  a  number  of  job  printing  shops 
in  short  order." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


in  operation,  special  services  have  been  arranged. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


LABOR  TOPIC  IN  PULPITS 


Presbyterian  Ministers  Throughout  Country  Dis- 
cussed the  Problem  on  Same  Day. 
A  religious  interest  in  the  cause  of  labor 
has  made  itself  manifest  recently  in  the  form 
of  a  general  order  to  the  churches  of  a  cer- 
tain denomination  to  make  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  labor  a  theme  for  general 
prayer  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Labor  Day. 
Thus  "tainted  money"  is  not  given  the  mo- 
nopoly of  clerical  attention.    Said  the  press : 

Chicago,  Sept.,  2. — Practically  every  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  United  States  will  preach  on  some 
phase  of  the  labor  question  tomorrow,  as  the  result 
of  an  appeal  from  the  Department  of  Church  and 
Labor  of  that  denomination.  Besides  these  7,000 
Presbyterian  preachers,  thousands  in  other  denomi- 
nations will  preach  on  the  same  topic. 

Millions  of  pages  of  printed  matter  will  be  issued, 
presenting  appeals  to  both  church  and  labor  as  to 
their  respective  duties  in  relation  to  this  problem. 

In  the  fifty  cities  in  which  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
change of  fraternal  delegates  between  the  minis- 
ters' associations  and  the  Central  Labor  Unions  is 


$100  TO  EMPLOYES  WHO  MAREY 


And  $50  for  Children  Bom — Cafe  Martin's  Anti- 
Bace  Suicide  Offer. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  .  unsettled  class 
among  laborers  is  that  which  takes  personal 
service,  such  as  hotel  waiters,  butlers,  and 
their  kin.  These  men  labor  long  hours,  as  a 
rule,  and  reap  rewards  proportionate  to  the 
expensiveness  of  the  tables  and  cafes  and  the 
wealth  of  the  proprietors.  They  are,  in  the 
main,  creatures  of  the  tip  and  to  that  extent 
the  more  unamenable  to  the  control  of  their 
employers.  A  new  method  of  dealing  with 
them  has  been  discovered  in  New  York: 

John  B.  Martin,  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Martin, 
Broadway  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  came  out  strong 
against  race  suicide  recently  by  causing  to  be  post- 
ed about  his  establishment  signs  reading  as  follows: 

"Any  employee  of  the  Cafe  Martin  who  from 
this  date  shall  get  married  shall  receive  $100.  Any 
employee  who  is  married  already  will  get  $50  at  the 
birth  of  each  child,  provided  always  that  such  em- 
ployee shall  have  been  in  my  service  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months." 

Mr.  Martin  says  that  he  hopes  his  offer  will  bear 
fruit  in  increasing  propagation  of  the  human 
species,  but  insists  that  he  did  not  take  the  idea 
from  President  Eoosevelt's  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

"I  have  recently  been  in  France,"  he  said  last 
night,  "and  got  the  idea  there.  In  that  country  I 
discovered  that  most  of  the  large  business  houses 
gave  presents  to  their  employees  who  married  and 
to  the  children  born  to  them.  It's  a  good  thing  for 
the  country,  but  I  am  not  adopting  the  practice 
entirely  as  a  philanthropist.  I  simply  believe  that 
I  get  better  service  from  married  employees  than 
from  those  who  remain  single.  Many  a  man,  I  am 
sure,  would  marry  if  he  had  a  little  money  saved 
up,  and  my  offer  is  made  to  fit  such  cases." — New 
York  Sun. 


A  Matter  of  Race 


ANTI-SEMITISM  BREAKS  OUT  AGAIN  IN  RUSSIA,  BUT  AMERICAN 
JEWS  MAKE  SUCCESSFUL  APPEAL  TO  WITTE— NATIVES  OF 
PHILIPPINES,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  AFRICA  RESIST  DOMINATION. 
—RECENT  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  NEGRO. 


If  the  same  strong  forces  in  Russia  that 
led  to  the  appointment  of  M.  Witte  as  the 
peace  plenipotentiary  prevail  in  the  period 


which  now  is  to  follow  the  war,  the  Jews 
may  begin  to  look  for  the  long  desired  eman- 
cipation.   The  great  Slav  diplomat,  who  was 
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so  successful  at  Portsmouth,  has  virtually 
assured  an  American  Jewish  committee  that 
he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  grant  the  Jews 
rights  fully  equal  to  those  of  other  races, 
and  this  means  that,  pending  the  time  when 
anti-Semitism  modifies  of  its  own  force,  such 
massacres  as  are  again  reported  will  at  least 
meet  with  fitting  punishment. 

Americans,  of  course,  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  antipathy  to  the  Jew  in  Rus- 
sia, but  the  Russians  find  it  equally  difficult 
to  understand  the  American  antipathy  to 
the  negro.  The  latter  race,  to  be  sure,  has 
not  attained  the  plane  of  intelligence  and 
social  recognition  that  the  Jew  has  else- 
where than  in  Russia.  But  there  is  some 
kindredship  in  the  two  problems.  For  they 
involve  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
racial  amalgamation.  There  are  Jews  who 
believe  that  their  race  should  rather  spend 
its  strength  in  seeking  renewed  independent 
nationality  in  Palestine,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  both  negroes  and  whites  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  but  increasing  trouble 
can  proceed  from  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  negro  population  within  the  United 
States. 

Racialism  is  a  strong  force,  which  seems 
to  trend  inevitably  toward  the  establishment 
of  national  segregation.  Even  in  Porto 
Rico  there  is  protest  against  American  domi- 
nation, and  in  the  Philippines  the  outbreaks 
do  not  cease  even  though  the  ablest  and  most 
infiuential  native  leaders  have  long  since 
adhered  to  the  American  system.  The  ab- 
origines of  Africa  continue  to  make  trouble 
for  the  countries  which  seek  to  rule  them, 
and  some  observers  are  declaring  that  the 
negro,  and  not  the  Dutch,  problem  is  the 
great  difficulty  which  that  continent  has  to 
face  in  the  future. 


MOBE  MASSACRES  IN  KUSSIA 


Anti-Semitic  Hobs  Murder  and  Bum  the  Jews  in 
Crimea. 

St.  Petersburg. — The  anti-Semitic  atrocities  of 
Kishineff  were  recently  repeated  in  dreadful  fash- 
ion in  the  Crimean  town  of  Kerteh.  The  outrage 
began  when  a  mob  of  ferocious  Jew-baiters  swarm- 
ed into  the  Ghetto  and  attacked  the  Jews.  They 
broke  into  stores  and  private  dwellings  and  tossed 
their  contents  into  the  streets  and  applied  the  torch 
to  a  number  of  houses.     The  climax  came  when  a 


party  of  young  roughs  seized  the  infant  son  of 
Max  Hirschmann  and  tossed  him  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  bonfire  that  had  been  built  in  front  of  Hirsch- 
mann's  house.  The  pleas  of  the  boy's  agonized 
mother  were  met  with  blows  from  clubs  that  stretch- 
ed her  insensible.  A  group  surrounded  the  bonfire 
and  prevented  the  rescue  of  the  boy's  body  until 
it  had  been  burned  to  a  crisp. 

The  governor  is  declared  to  have  remained  pas- 
sive while  all  this  was  going  on,  but  on  the  instant 
that  sixty  young  Jews  with  revolvers  attempted  to 
drive  away  the  Euffians  who  were  despoiling  the 
Jewish  colony  he  called  out  the  troops  and  a 
slaughter  followed  that  left  225  wounded  on  the 
streets. 

In  Kishineff  the  fighting  continued  today.  Boughs 
are  sacking  the  Jewish  shops,  killing  and  wound- 
ing the  inmates.  The  Jewish  self-defense  commit- 
tee has  been  more  thoroughly  organized,  and  the 
Jews  are  making  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  au- 
thorities here  have  given  out  a  report  of  the  pres- 
ent Kishineff  outrages,  which  began  with  the  police 
charge  on  a  Jewish  funeral.  The  oflScial  dispatches 
declare  that  the  police  did  not  interfere  until  flags 
began  to  appear  in  the  procession  and  revolutionary 
cries  were  heard.  Then  the  troops  and  police  be- 
gan to  disperse  the  marchers  and  were  met  by  re- 
volver shots.  UnoflScial  dispatches  give  the  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  at  100,  and  declare  that 
the  fighting  today  is  just  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  that 
the  anti-Semitic  mob  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  sack  every  Jewish  house  in  the  place. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  WITTE 


Committee    of    Jews    Believes    Attitude    of    Witte 
Means  Better  Days  in  Bussia. 

"Assuming,  of  course,  that  no  new  complications 
will  arise,  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  condition  of  the  Jews  ia 
Russia  shall  be  bettered." 

Full  of  the  optimism  which  indicates  a  belief  that 
good  will  come  of  the  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jewish  race  in  America  and  M.. 
Witte,  the  Bussian  envoy,  held  at  Portsmouth  Mon- 
day night,  Adolph  Kraus,  Chicago  attorney  and  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  delegation,  returned  to  Chi- 
cago recently  and  declared  his  mind  in  the  fore- 
going words. 

"The  meeting  between  M.  Witte,  Baron  Eosen- 
and  our  delegation  took  place  in  M.  Witte 's  room 
at  the  hotel,"  added  Mr.  Kraus.  "We  had  a  run- 
ning discussion,  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
through  an  interpreter,  and  the  conference  lasted 
longer  than  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time- 
M.  Witte  showed  no  disposition  to  end  the  inter- 
view, but  we  felt  that  we  had  accomplished  much 
in  getting  our  arguments  before  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  czar,  and  we  decided  that,  having 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  our  mission,  it  would 
be  better  to  withdraw. 

"M.  Witte  did  the  bulk  of  the  talking,  al- 
though the  conversation  was  carried  on  as  between 
persons  of  equal  station,  and  there  was  a  candid 
exchange  of  views.  We  attempted  to  show  M. 
Witte  the  necessity  of  removing  all  restrictive  laws^ 
against  the  Jews  in  Bussia  and  the  justice  of  con- 
ferring upon  them  equal  civil  rights  with  their 
Christian  neighbors;  that  restriction  against  a  por- 
tion of  the  population,  leaving  aside  the  matter  of 
creed,  was  harmful  not  only  to  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation but  to  all  the  people. 

"It  has  been  charged  that  the  younger  element. 
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in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  is  made 
up  largely  of  Jews.  We  declared  to  M.  Witte  that 
if  such  be  true  it  is  caused  directly  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  those  very  Jews  are  compelled 
to  live.  Further,  we  told  him  that  when  Jews  who 
in  Russia  are  leaders  of  a  revolutionary  movement 
come  to  this  country,  where  they  have  full  and  un- 
limited freedom,  they  become  loyal  citizens  of  their 
adopted  country.  Unquestionably  the  same  person, 
if  given  the  privileges  of  freedom  at  home,  would 
prefer  to  remain  at  home,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
government. 

' '  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  were  very  much  pleased 
with  the  interview.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  good  will  come  of  it  in  a  way  that  bodes 
better  times  for  our  people  in  Russia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  present  indications,  that  the  Russian 
assembly,  constituted  as  we  expect  it  to  be,  will 
take  up  seriously  when  it  is  called  the  question  of 
Jewish  rights. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


STILL  TURNING  TO  PALESTINE 


Seventh  Zionist  Congress  Befuses  Offer  of  British 
Lands  in  Africa. 

Basel. — For  the  last  week  some  220  press 
representatives  gathered  here  have  been  informing 
the  world  of  the  doings  of  the  Seventh  Zionist  con- 
gress, which  has  just  adjourned.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  world  has  taken  an  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  national  Jewish  movement,  but  never 
before  was  there  such  good  reason  for  the  interest 
displayed. 

Since  Theodor  Herzl,  whose  personality  was  then 
familiar  only  to  European  journalists  and  play- 
wrights, his  confreres,  launched  single  handed  the 
Zionist  movement  by  publishing  in  1895  a  short, 
modest  looking  pamphlet  entitled  "  Judenstaat, ' ' 
the  flickering  flame  of  Jewish  patriotism  has  leaped 
from  land  to  land  so  that  it  now  burns  brightly  in 
twenty-two  countries  which  sent  the  730  delegates 
who  composed  the  latest  Jewish  parliament. 

Twenty-two  countries!  These  words  indicate 
more  than  anything  else  the  present  state  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  discon- 
tent from  which  Zionism  has  sprung.  Inhabiting 
every  commonwealth,  the  Jewish  people  have  no 
fatherland  of  their  own. 

Millions  of  Germans  live  in  North  and  South 
America  without  a  thought  of  resuming  German 
nationality.  Still  there  is  a  Germany  to  which 
they  may  return  from  time  to  time  for  the  sake 
of  old  memories.  There  are  more  Englishmen 
abroad  than  at  home,  but  all  keep  their  faces  turn- 
ed toward  England,  read  English  books  and  papers, 
discuss  English  topics.  These  Germans  and  these 
Englishmen  derive  infinite  dignity  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Germany,  an  England. 

In  Russia,  where  six-tenths  of  the  children  of 
Jacob  now  dwell,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
Russian  patriotism  in  a  Jew.  Russia  has  done 
everything  to  make  it  impossible. 

Economic  and  social  evils  have  been  created  by 
years  of  oppression.  These  evils  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  these  millions  of  Jews,  and  they,  the  down- 
trodden of  the  earth,  do  not  want  to  die. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  common  to  all 
men  is  therefore  at  the  bottom  of  Zionist  endeavors. 
This,  combined  with  the  national  yearning  nourish- 
ed in  the  Jew  by  centuries  of  prayer  for  the  re- 
turn to  the  Land  of  Promise,  had  prepared  him  for 
Herzl 's  bugle  call.  The  answer  was  prompt  and 
emphatic. 

All  this  explains  why  Basel  for  the  last  two 
weeks  has  been  thronged  by  Jews.     Besides  the  730 


delegates  and  the  press  representatives,  most  of 
whom  are  Jews,  over  two  thousand  followers  of  the 
movement  have  come  from  every  point  of  the  globe 
to  watch  the  doings  of  their  congress. 

In  the  afternoon  began  the  series  of  sessions 
which  make  this  congress  the  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Zionism.  The  great  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  the  offer  of  a  territory  in 
British  East  Africa  made  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment should  or  should  not  be  accepted. 

It  is  true  that  the  offer  promised  an  opportunity 
to  establish  an  autonomous  Jewish  government,  but 
East  Africa  is  not  Palestine,  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  delegates  were  wholly  opposed  to 
any  deviation  from  the  Zionist  platform,  ' '  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legally  assured,  publicly  recognized 
fatherland  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine." 

Israel  Zangwill,  who  favored  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer,  was  everywhere  pleading  his  cause,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  Zionists  rejected  the  offer  with 
thanks,  and  told  England  they  hoped  to  have  her 
assistance  in  their  efforts  to  secure  Palestine.  So 
the  people  without  a  country  still  want  the  country 
without  a  people.  Zangwill  used  that  epigram  a 
few  years  ago.     It  never  was  so  apt  as  today. 

'Ihe  opponents  of  the  East  African  scheme  had 
taken  no  chances.  Since  the  receipt  of  the  unex- 
pected British  offer  two  years  ago  they  had  organiz- 
ed thoroughly  and  had  met  two  weeks  before  the 
congress  at  Freiburg,  wuere,  finding  that  they  con- 
trolled a  substantial  majority  of  the  votes,  they 
had  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  Zionist 
platform  and  declaring  that  the  movement  must  re- 
strict its  activities  to  Palestine  and  the  neighbor- 
ing lands. 

So  they  listened  stolidly  to  Zangwill 's  speechesi 
as  they  were  translated  into  German  sentence  by^ 
sentence,  but  declined  to  budge  from  their  position. 

The  conservatives  could  not  contain  themselves 
as  the  partizans  of  East  Africa,  all  of  whom  except 
Zangwill  are  young  revolutionists.  Some  of  them  of 
the  intellectual  bomb  throwing  kind,  expressed 
their  hatred  of  all  traditions  and  declared  that  the 
economic  and  social  evils  affecting  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple made  it  imperative  that  the  offer  be  accepted. 
Thus  spoke  Fruchman  of  Vilna  and  Khazan  of 
Warsaw,  and  they  spoke  passionately. 

They  were  answered  by  an  admirable  speech  from 
Tchlenoff  of  Jlieff,  who  in  moderate  yet  forceful 
language  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  majority. 
He  pointed  out  that  Palestine  was  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  Zionist  program  because  of  the  moral  ties 
which  bound  the  Jewish  people  to  the  land  of  theilr 
fathers. 

He  said  that  statesmen  could  not  ignore  the  sen- 
timents of  those  for  whom  they  were  striving,  and 
that  the  Jewish  people  would  ever  remain  for  PaFe- 
stine  first  and  last.  He  dwelt  upon  the  adverse  re- 
port of  the  commission  sent  out  to  explore  the  ter- 
ritory offered,  which  showed  that  not  more  than 
.5,000  families  could  be  settled  there. 

His  arguments  were  irrefutable,  but  the  minority 
fought  on  with  desperation,  and  the  scenes  enacted 
as  dawn  threw  its  first  ray  into  the  Congress  Hall 
were  reminiscent  of  the  accounts  which  histories 
give  of  the  doings  in  the  French  convention  when ; 
the  Terror  held  Paris  in  its  grasp. 

Thirty  delegates  of  the  radical  wing,  shoutingj 
their  protests  and  cheered  by  their  supporters  ia 
the  galleries,  marched  out  of  the  hall,  seceding  from 
the  Congress.  Then  the  session  was  adjourned,  andl 
delegates  and  spectators — limp  and  wan — all  hadj 
remained  to  the  last — dragged  themselves  to  their! 
respective  hotels  to  snatch  a  few  hours  sleep.  j 

From  that  time  on  peace  reigned. — New  York<j 
Sun. 
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DISCONTENT  IN  THE  ISLANDS 


Brigadier  General  Carter  Reports  Trying  Affairs  In 
Samar. 

Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Carter,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Visayas,  Philippine  Islands,  has 
sent  to  the  War  Department  an  annual  report  which 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  islands  under 
his  command  are  still  in  a  condition  of  revolution, 
but  on  the  contrary  emphasises  it  in  every  way. 
The  Department  of  the  Visayas  is  south  of  Luzon 
and  north  of  Mindanao. 

The  second  sentence  of  General  Carter's  report 
contains  this  statement:- — "Owing  to  almost  con- 
tinuous petty  disorders  a  large  number  of  stations 
previously  abandoned  have  been  reoccupied. "  He 
says,  however,  that  the  constabulary  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  ladrone  bands  in  check  without 
assistance  from  the  army,  except  in  the  provinces 
and  islands  of  Samar  and  Cebu.  He  reviews  the 
conditions  there  for  the  last  year  at  length. 

In  Samar,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcement  of  seven 
hundred  men  of  the  scouts,  he  says,  "many  skirm- 
ishes occurred,  the  results  of  which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  the  Pulajanes  and  enabled 
their  fanatical  leaders  to  draw  many  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  their  cause.  The  disorder  extended  across 
to  the  east  coast,  where  several  towns  were  de- 
stroyed and  many  barrios  deserted,  the  inhabitants 
joining  the  Pulajanes  or  flying  to  the  mountains." 

The  War  Department  has  just  received  copies  of 
papers  printed  in  the  Philippines  dated  as  late  as 
.Tuly  29.  Several  of  them  have  approving  refer- 
ences to  General  "Jake"  Smith,  whose  methods 
with  fire  and  sword  in  Samar  led  to  his  retirement. 
One  paper  prints  an  editorial  in  double  column  de- 
voted to  an  argument  showing  that  General  Smith's 
contention  that  the  Philippines-  were  still  to  be 
conquered  and  could  be  conquered  only  by  the  sev- 
erest methods  was  and  is  still  correct.  The  same 
papers  contain  columns  upon  the  trial  for  libel  upon 
the  government  of  several  editors  of  native  papers. 

One  oflScer  of  the  army,  who  is  familiar  with  af- 
fairs of  the  Philippines,  said  recently  that  General 
Carter's  report  did  not  exaggerate  the  facts  but 
was  literally  true  and  in  great  contrast  with  pre- 
vious reports  which  sought  to  show  that  native 
discontent  was  ended.- — New  York  Herald. 
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Tiring  of  Paternal  Government,  Would  Now  Like 
to  Rule  Their  Own  Affairs. 

San  Juan,  P.  E. — Openly  avowing  the  fact  that 
anti-Americanism  is  rampant  in  Porto  Eico,  dele- 
gates from  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  sixty-five 
municipalities  of  the  island  have  united  in  passing 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that  American 
power  be  checked  and  that  natives  be  given  control 
of  their  own  affairs. 

As  predicted,  the  convention  called  by  Mayor 
Todd  to  meet  in  San  Juan  on  occupation  day  was 
seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  to  insult  Americans 
and  the  administration  here  by  howling  against  the 
Government  that  gave  Porto  Eico  freedom  and  has 
for  seven  years  exercised  a  most  paternal  care. 

The  convention  applauded  to  the  echo  when  a 
councilman  from  the  city  of  San  Juan,  Mr.  Eivero, 
one  time  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Spanish  army, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Arecibo,  Mr.  Aviles,  in  a  sensa- 
tional speech,  attacked  the  administration,  denounc- 
ing the  American  Tnethod  of  governing  the  Island 
of  Porto  Eico  and  the  American  men  in  charge  of 
insular  affairs. 


The  memorial  to  Congress  sweepingly  attacks  the' 
Foraker  act  and  asks  Congress  to  amend  it  as 
follows: 

First.  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  con- 
tinue as  at  present  to  be  elected  by  popular  suf- 
frage and  to  be  composed  of  thirty-five,  members. 

Second.  That  instead  of  the  Executive  Council 
there  shall  be  constituted  an  elective  insular  Senate 
composed  of  fourteen  Senators,  two  to  each  of  the 
seven  districts  of  the  island. 

Third.  That  these  two  bodies  shall  possess  the 
legislative  power  granted  by  the  law  of  April  12, 
1900,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Eico. 

Fourth.  That  the  five  departments  now  existent 
shall  continue  i.  e.,  of  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Auditor,  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  That  the  heads  of  these  five  departments 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Insular  Senate. — New  York 
World.  ^ 


ABORIGINES  WAGE  WAR 


Northern  District  of  Western  Australia  Terrorized 
by  Lawless  Natives. 

Melbourne. — A  lawless  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Western  Australia. 

The  aborigines  are  up  in  arms,  and  have  re- 
cently  murdered   innumerable   white   men. 

The  police  from  Nullagine,  under  Constable 
Growden,  accompanied  by  several  native  trackers, 
have  arrested  four  aboriginals — Monkey,  Leo,  Toby 
and  George — who  are  supposed  to  have  committed 
the  crimes. 

The  murders  took  place  in  different  parts  of 
Goldfields  Creek,  and  were  of  a  peculiarly  horrible 
character. 

Two  white  men  and  a  half-caste  were  camped  at 
No.  1  well  when  the  natives,  Toby  and  Monkey, 
with  several  others,  attacked  them  while  they  slept 
The  elder  man  was  speared  to  death  by  Monkey 
before  he  could  offer  any  resistance.  The  younger 
man  was  speared  through  his  breast,  but  managed 
to  shoot  Toby  in  the  leg  before  he  died.  The  half- 
caste  boy  ran  away,  but  was  chased  and  strangled. 
His  remains  cannot  be  found;  it  is  supposed  that 
he  was  afterward  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Two  other  murders  took  place  at  Slate  Well,  Gold- 
fields  Creek. 

One  victim  was  a  "swagman. "  He  was  killed 
by  Monkey,  who  crept  on  him,  while  asleep  and 
chopped  his  head  off.  The  body  was  then  cut  into 
pieces  and  carried  a  distance  of  three  miles  by 
Mdnkey  and  his  companions  and  buried.  The  police 
have  recovered  the  remains  in  this  case. 

The  second  victim  was  a  young  white,  who  own- 
ed five  horses.  He  was  speared  and  his  horses  were 
killed. 

At  the  same  well  two  men  with  pack-horses  were 
killed  by  Monkey  and  Toby. 

Both  these  men  were  speared  while  asleep.  Their 
pack-saddles  and  other  belongings  were  burned  and 
the  ironwork  was  carried  into  the  hills. 

Three  "swagmen"  have  also  been  murdered  at 
.Junction  Well  and  Granny's  Gorge.  At  the  latter 
place  one  of  the  men  was  having  his  tea  when  the 
native  Leo  suddenly  attacked  him,  spearing  him  in 
the  loins  and  then  cutting  his  body  into  small 
pieces,  which  he  carried  away. 

Another  of  the  whites  was  asked  by  Monkey  for 
some  food,  and  on  the  native  becoming  threatening 
the  "swagman"  threw  a  stick  at  him  and  ran  for 
his  life.     The   native  followed  him,   and,  creeping 
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behind  the  unfortunate  man  when  he  was  having 
dinner,  struck  him  with  a  tomahawk  across  the  neck, 
then  chopped  his  head  off,  and,  after  mutilating  the 
body,  bound  it  up  with  creepers  and  buried  it. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


MENACE  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Head    of    Graaf    Keinet    College    Warns    Against 
Negroes,  not  Dutch. 

Cape  Town. — ' '  The  quarrel  of  the  future  in  South 
Africa  will  be  not  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  but  between  black  and  white,"  said  W.  W. 
Way,  principal  of  the  Graaf  Eeinet  College  in  ad- 
dressing the  British  Association  recently  on  "The 
Disability  of  the  South  African  Schoolboy."  He 
added: 

"I  would  welcome  a  bloody  native  insurrection 
if  it  could  bring  home  to  the  younger  generation, 
at  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  school  should  not  be 
made  the  battle  ground  of  a  struggle  between  the 
two  white  races;  that  the  edged  tool  of  the  native 
vote  should  not  be  played  by  either  political  party, 
but  that  the  attention  of  all  white  men  should  be 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  solution  of  this  most  crit- 
ical race  question. 

"In  no  other  country  has  practical  morality  been 
80  entirely  divorced  from  professed  religion.  The 
young  South  African  is  tending  to  become  a  hypo- 
crite. Only  in  America  are  there  more  religious 
societies  for  tne  young.  Every  boy  and  every  girl 
wears  some  distinctive  badge  of  Christian  pro- 
fession. ' ' 

He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  a  young  rascal,  caned 
several  times  during  the  week  for  lying,  cheating, 
and  stealing,  going  to  a  Christian  Endeavor  meet- 
ing in  order  to  pass  a  note  during  the  opening  pray- 
er to  his  inamorata  for  the  time  being.  Then  the 
youngster  would  pray  fervently  that  his  former 
master  might  be  led  into  the  right  path. 

Pointing  out  the  disadvantages  of  association  of 
Kafir  playmates  and  the  dual  system  of  languages, 
Mr.  Way  said  that  there  could  be  no  denying  that 
the  South  African  racial  question  had  laid  its  pecu- 
liar curse  upon  the  country.  It  was  impossible  to 
banish  it  from  the  schools,  but  the  wise  school- 
master might  do  much  to  counteract  the  intrigues 
of  the  politician  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  minister. 

The  best  object  lesson,  he  said,  had  been  furnish- 
ed recently  by  a  meeting  of  the  Native  Political 
Association,  at  which  the  President  declared  to  his 
negro  brethren  that  the  time  had  come  for  asserting 
that  the  country  belonged  to  them.  Mr.  Way  did 
not  believe  seriously  in  the  possibility  of  a  native 
rising. — New  York  Times. 


NEGROES  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS 


Remarkable  Array  of  Prosperous  Enterprises  and 
Men  of  the  Black  Race. 

The  personnel  of  the  men  who  compose  the  Con- 
vention of  Negro  Business  Men  which  has  been  in 
session  at  the  Palm  Garden,  in  East  Fifty-eighth 
street,  during  the  last  week  would  be  a  distinct 
surprise  and  revelation  to  any  one  who  has  not 
kept  thoroughly  posted  on  the  negro  question.  The 
Convention  is  not  composed  of  negro  theorists, 
orators,  authors  and  dreamers  who  promise  much 
and  with  many  words  and  who  devote  their  time 
to  the  talking  of  the  uplifting  of  their  race  while 
their  families  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  it  numbers 
very  many  well  to  do  and  prominent  business  men 


and  a  very  creditable  showing  of  men  who  have 
made  fortunes  in  one  line  of  business  endeavor  or 
another. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  great  negro  ques- 
tion is  as  well  understood  by  the  educated  and  in- 
telligent negro  as  by  any  one  else.  These  negroes 
who  have  been  in  this  business  Convention  are  all 
optimistic  on  the  subject.  They  believe  in  their 
race  and  believe  that  it  is  steadily  improving  in 
all  respects.  They  say  it  is  better  morally,  phy- 
sically arid  financially  than  it  ever  was,  and  that 
while  there  are  places  where  the  black  spots  on  the 
country  are  spots  of  degradation  that  on  the  whole 
the  negro  is  a  much  better  man  than  he  was  a 
decade  ago. 

They  point  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  con- 
vention to  prove  that  the  negro  can  be  a  pros- 
perous business  man  and  a  respected  citizen,  and 
they  point  with  no  small  degree  of  pride,  either,  be- 
cause back  of  their  assertion  lies  the  fact  that 
whatever  the  negro  has  accomplished  has  been  done 
within  forty  years. 

There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  business  endeavor 
or  professional  occupation  that  is  not  represented 
in  this  convention.  There  are  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, bankers,  scientists,  farmers,  financiers,  pro- 
motors,  doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers.  Many  of 
them  have  accumulated  large  fortunes — all  of  them, 
at  least,  a  comfortable  competency. 

One  man,  Mr.  P.  J.  Groves,  of  Grovestown,  Kan., 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  richest  negro 
in  the  country,  and  consequently  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Groves  is  the  Eockefeller  of  the  black  race. 
His  fortune  is  estimated  by  the  most  conservative 
to  be  something  more  than  a  million  dollars.  And 
these  same  conservative  negroes  assert  that  he  is  the 
only  one  of  their  race  who  is  really  a  millionaire. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  pretenders  to  that 
distinction. 

Mr.  Groves  laid  the  foundation  of  his  wealth  by 
raising  potatoes.  He  still  raises  potatoes,  and  in 
very  large  quantities,  too.  In  fact,  his  shipments 
last  year  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
carloads,  which  were  sent  all  over  the  United  States, 
Canada   and   Mexico. 

The  town  where  he  lives  he  built  up  himself,  and 
it  was  named  after  him.  In  this  town  he  owns 
most  of  the  telephone  stock,  nearly  all  of  the  street 
railroad  stock,  and  is  the  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Ijank.  He  is  forty-five  years  old,  but 
he  does  not  look  it.  A  casual  observer  would  easily 
set  his  age  at  ten  years  less. 

In  demeanor  he  is  modest  and  retiring.  He  does 
not  display  his  wealth  nor  indulge  in  extravagan- 
cies of  any  kind.  His  color  is  quite  as  dark 
as  that  of  the  typical  African.  He  is  slight  in  phy- 
sique and  almost  dapper  in  appearance,  although 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  fobbishness.  He 
dresses,  talks  and  acts  just  as  would  any  well 
mannered  and  educated  business  man  who  had  made 
a  success  of  life  and  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  continually  blazon  it  forth. 

Business  Like  Children. 

"I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Groves,  and  his  black  eyes  snapped  with  a  fire  that 
suggested  indignation.  ' '  A  great  deal  has  been  writ-| 
ten  about  me  that  was  uncalled  for  and  that  H 
never  sought.  I  never  cared  for  notoriety  of  anyl 
kind,  and  I  was  never  pleased  at  having  it  thrust] 
upon  me.  I  am  not  a  politician  nor  an  office  seeker.' 
I  am  only  a  business  man  or  a  farmer,  if  thatij 
sounds  less  egotistical." 

"But  how,"  asked  one  of  his  brother  delegates] 
at  the  Convention,  ' '  do  you  manage,  Mr.  Groves,  | 
to  handle  your  varied  and  large  business  enterprises  j 
when  you  are  not  educated  as  a  business  manT" 
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"You  have  children,  have  you  not?"  replied  Mr. 
Groves. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other. 

"They  are  grown  up  now,  are  they  not,  into  men 
and  womenf" 

"Yes." 

' '  Well,  you  have  no  trouble  in  managing  them 
now,  I  presume.  And  the  reason  you  have  no 
trouble  with  them  now  that  they  are  grown  up  is 
because  you  began  to  manage  them  when  they  were 
babies.  That  is  the  way  with  my  business.  I  began 
to  manage  it  when  it  was  in  its  infancy.  And  as  it 
grew  up  I  found  that  it  did  not  grow  with  difficulty, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  came  easier,  just  the  same 
as  you  find  it  easier  to  manage  your  children  now 
than  you  did  when  they  were  little  ones." 

Among  the  more  prominent  figures  in  the  Con- 
vention is  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Scottron,  a  manufacturer 
of  lamps  and  jardinieres  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Scot- 
tron has  been  in  business  for  many  years,  and  al- 
though there  is  scarcely  a  tinge  of  gray  to  his  hair 
his  experience  dates  back  even  to  the  civil  war, 
when  he  was  a  sutler  in  the  Third  Army  Corps. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Scottron  became  a  travelling 
salesman  for  a  mercantile  house  and  traversed  the 
country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  time  and  time  again.  He  knows  his 
race  and  its  conditions  thoroughly.  He  is  not  as 
dark  as  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  would  easily  pass  for  an  Italian  or  a 
Spaniard  if  he  so  choose. 

' '  It  seems  to  me, ' '  said  he,  ' '  that  the  experience 
the  negro  is  having  and  has  had  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  is  the  very  thing  that  is  needed 
to  insure  his  rapid  development.  Notwithstanding 
the  complaint  on  every  hand  of  proscription  and 
incivil  treatment,  thoughtful  negroes  realize  that 
the  rough  treatment  accorded  them  has  been  the 
very  thing  to  start  them  on  the  road  to  success. 
In  the  South  especially  it  has  taught  the  negro  to 
learn  how  to  do  for  himself  and  to  patronize  one 
of  his  own  race  whenever  possible. 

"Do  you  thing  the  negro  is  naturally  a  thrifty 
business    man?" 

' '  I  think  he  will  get  to  be  in  time.  Just  now 
the  negro's  pride  is  his  weakness.  He  is  so  ambi- 
tious to  raise  himself  that  he  has  grown  to  look 
on  manual  labor  as  degrading.  He  wants  to  be  a 
professional  man.  A  lawyer,  doctor,  Indian  chief 
or  something  like  that. 

"For  instance,  take  the  case  of  an  Italian  land- 
ing in  New  York  from  the  steerage  of  a  big  steam- 
ship and  the  case  of  a  negro  coming,  say,  from 
Georgia  to  New  York  and  landing  from  a  Jersey 
City  ferryboat.  These  two  emigrants  to  this  city 
are  about  on  a  par  mentally,  physicallr  and  finan- 
cially. Neither  of  them  has  any  education  worth 
speaking  of.  Probably  they  are  both  of  a  rather 
low  order  of  intellect.  Probably  they  are  both 
pretty  dirty  and  only  in  tolerable  health.  Now 
you  would  say  that  the  negro  had  the  best  of  it 
because  he  knew  the  language,  while  the  Italian 
did  not.  But  what  happens?  They  both  start  out 
to  look  for  work.  Neither  of  them  finds  it.  The 
negro  despairs  and  bitterly  complains  that  be  can- 
not find  employment  on  account  of  his  color.  The 
Italian  invests  his  few  lire  in  some  apples  and 
bananas  and  the  next  day  sets  up  as  a  merchant. 
From  that  time  on  he  not  only  becomes  self-support- 
ing, but  begins  to  save  money.  The  negro  whines 
and  complains  of  discrimination  against  his  color. 
That  is  the  great  fault  of  our  race;  continually  com- 
plaining that  we  are  being  discriminated  against." 
Do  you  thing,  that  you  are  discriminated 
against?" 

Oh,  undoubtedly.     The  prejudice  is   almost   as 


strong  against  us  as  men  and  brothers  as  it  ever 
was.  But  whining  is  no  way  to  overcome  it.  I  will 
guarantee  that  none  of  these  successful  business 
men  here  have  wasted  any  of  their  time  in  com- 
plaining. They  have  gone  to  work  and  made  the 
best  of  conditions  and  prospered.  The  more  they 
prosper  the  less  cause  they  have  for  whining.  As 
soon  as  the  black  man  gets  himself  into  a  position 
where  he  is  self-respecting  the  white  man  begins 
to  respect  him  also.  It  is  the  worthless  negro  that 
the  white  man  despises  and  makes  life  hard  for  un- 
necessarily. ' ' 

"In  what  particular  instance  is  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  white  man  against  the  black  most  irk- 
some?" 

"In  the  matter  or  renting  houses  or  apartments 
or  finding  hotel  accommodations.  In  traveling  it  is 
a  great  embarrassment.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
colored  man  to  go.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course, 
of  the  educated,  intelligent  colored  man  who  has 
a  sense  of  refinement  and  wishes  to  live  and  eat 
comfortably  and  in  cleanliness.  He  will  not  be 
taken  at  the  hotels.  He  is  barely  tolerated  on  the 
transportation  lines.  If  he  is  sick  there  is  no 
hospital  for  him  to  go  to  without  an  enormous 
amount  of  sacrifice  to  his  pride." 

"How  about  renting  houses  and  apartments? 
Do  negroes  find  any  difficulty  in  that  respect?" 

' '  Yes,  they  do  a  great  deal.  I  mean  the  common 
class,  of  negroes.  Because  many  of  them  are  so 
careless  in  their  mode  of  living  they  are  objection- 
able to  white  people.  It  is  a  fact  that  negroes  have 
to  pay  very  much  more  rent  in  this  city  and  in  all 
other  cities  than  do  whites.  The  landlords  have  them 
at  their  mercy.  They  know  that  a  negro  cannot 
very  well  move,  that  it  is  a  long  and  difficult  job 
for  him  to  find  another  tenement,  and  so  they  raise 
the  rents  at  their  own  sweet  will. ' ' 

Among  the  delegates  are  three  men  who  are  promi- 
nent bankers  in  Southern  cities.  One  of  them  is 
Mr.  J.  C.  Napier,  president  of  the  Penny  Savings 
Bank  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  did  a  business  of 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  last  year. 

"The  negroes  in  the  South,"  said  he,  "and  as 
near  as  I  can  learn  for  that  matter,  all  over  the 
country,  are  showing  a  most  commendable  spirit 
in  a  desire  to  save  money  and  become  independent. 
Their  first  thought  in  accumulating  their  dollars  is 
for  the  purchase  of  a  home.  Eeal  estate  owned 
by  negroes  is  in  a  very  much  greater  proportion 
than  some  people  imagine.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  proportion  more  negroes  own  their  own 
homes  than  do  white  people. ' ' 

Yeast  in  the  Leaven. 

Among  the  lawyers  in  attendance  at  the  Conven- 
tion is  James  Mithon,  of  Philadelphia,  who  enjoys 
a  large  and  remunerative  practice  in  that  city. 

' '  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  securing  your 
clients  on  account  of  your  color?"     he  was  asked. 

' '  Not  the  slightest, ' '  he  replied,  ' '  although  nat- 
urally most  of  my  clients  are  negroes.  Still,  I  have 
a  number  of  white  people  who  also  intrust  their 
affairs  to  me." 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  college  education  of 
negroes  results  in  much  practical  good  to  the  race?" 

"It  does  in  this  way,  by  the  force  of  example. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  some  little  village 
in  the  South,  where  the  population  was  composed 
entirely  of  negroes,  that  John  Johnson  decided  to 
send  his  boy  to  Hampton  or  Tuskegee.  Well,  the 
whole  community,  of  course,  knows  it  and  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  the  affair.  That  boy  goes  to 
college  and  comes  back,  say,  a  doctor.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  pretty  poor  doctor,  but  he  comes  back  and 
works  a  great  deal  of  good,  because  while  at  col- 
lege he  learned  to  wear  a  clean  shirt,  he  learned  to 
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wear  a  collar,  he  oecame  accustomed  to  keeping  his 
shoes  clean  and  his  clothes  neat.  Previously  he  had 
been  ragged  and  dirty  and  almost  naked,  as  was 
all  the  rest  of  the  village,  but  he  goes  back  to  that 
community  with  his  clean  shirt  and  his  neat  clothes 
and  sets  an  example.  They  all  try  to  live  up  to  it. 
From  rags  and  dirt  they  evolve  to  clean  shirts  and 
the  best  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  clean  clothes. 

' '  That  boy  may  not  have  learned  much  in  college, 
and  he  may  be  a  disgrace  to  the  medical  profession. 
For  all  that  he  is  the  yeast  in  the  leaven  and  sets 
fermenting  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
civilization,  which  is  cleanliness." 

"I  was  school  commissioner  in  Brooklyn  for  eight 
years,"  interrupted  Mr.  Scottron,  "and  I  noticed 
that  in  public  schools  the  colored  children  almost 
invariably  ranked  higher  than  the  white  children. 
It  was  not  because  they  were  more  talented  or 
brighter,  but  simply  because  they  had  more  pride. 
While  the  white  children  were  playing  the  colored 
children  would  go  home  and  study.  They  were  too 
proud  to  rank  lower  than  their  more  favored  school- 
mates, and  so  they  worked  and  crammed  and 
studied  until  they  nearly  always  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing their  classes." 

"Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  negro  waiters, 
barbers  and  bootblacks  nowadays  when  formerly 
those  occupations  were  absolutely  monopolized  by 
colored  people?" 

' '  There  are  now  sixty  thousand  colored  people 
in  New  York,  where  forty  years  ago  there  were 
only  five  thousand.  The  man  who  was  then  a 
waiter  or  a  barber  or  a  bootblack  or  a  janitor 
did  not  bring  up  his  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
He  wanted  his  children  to  be  something  highei 
in  the  place  of  society  than  he  was.  He  wanted  his 
memory  to  be  honored  by  his  children  filling  a  more 
important  and  dignified  position  in  the  world's 
work. 

' '  I  have  made  careful  investigation  and  found 
that  there  is  not  one  case  in  New  York  of  a  colored 
janitor  whose  son  became  a  janitor.  They  all  be- 
came lawyers  or  doctors  or  some  kind  of  professional 
men.  That  spirit  has  run  through  all  the  second 
generation  of  colored  folks  since  the  war.  Black- 
ing boots  and  shaving  chins  became  too  menial 
for  them.  The  Italians  and  the  Germans  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business.  As  to  the  colored  waiters, 
there  are  just  as  many  in  New  York  as  there  ever 
were,  but  they  are  not  in  the  big  hotels.  Formerly 
where  all  the  fashionable  hotels  and  restaurants  had 
colored  waiters  you  will  not  find  one  now,  although 
there  are  just  as  many  colored  people  employed  that 
way  as  ever,  but  in  less  conspicuous  places." 

"Why  were  the  colored  waiters  relegated  from 
Broadway?  Were  they  not  as  good  as  the  waiters 
now  in  vogue?" 

"They  were  probably  just  as  good  waiters  as 
those  employed  now,  but  that  was  not  the  reason 
why  they  were  superseded.  It  was  because  they 
were  unreliable.  Whenever  summer  time  came  round 
the  negro  waiters  would  all  quit  their  posts  and  go 
to  the  mountains  or  the  seaside.  They  loved  to 
travel,  loved  a  change,  and  with  the  opening  of  the 
summer  resort  season  away  they  would  go  to  new 
fields.  There  was  not  a  large  enough  colored  pop- 
ulation for  the  hotel  proprietors  to  draw  on  for 
recruits,  and  so  rather  than  be  subjected  to  this 
continual  annoyance  of  changing  help  they  did  away 
with  the  use  of  colored  waiters  altogether.  That  is 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  race  pre- 
judice or  survival  of  the  fittest  or  sentimental  dis- 
crimination or  anything  else  of  that  kind.  It  is 
just  plain  business  and  common  sense." 

Among  other  prominent  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion is  Isaiah  T.  Montgomery,  of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 


Mr.  Montgomery  pretty  nearly  owns  the  whole  of 
Mound  Bayou.  His  enterprise  and  industry  built 
it  up  and  controlled  it  from  the  start.  The  rail- 
roads, the  telephones  and  all  the  other  public  utili- 
ties are  practically  his  personal  property. 

Still  another  delegate  is  Mr.  Wetmore,  of  Jack- 
son, Fla.,  who  is  the  attorney  of  the  Jacksonville 
Bailroad  Company,  and  who  recently  successfully 
conducted  a  case  against  the  Jim  Grow  car  law, 
which,  it  is  thought  by  his  colored  sympathizers,  may 
result  in  changing  the  law  and  abolishing  the  Jim- 
Crow   system.- — New   York   Herald. 


KAISER  REWARDS  A  NEGRO 


Washington  Man  Gets  Watch  for  Saving  Freder- 
ick the  Great's  Statue. 

Washington. — Emperor  William  has  presented  a 
silver  watch  and  chain  to  George  Ellis,  a  negro,, 
who  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  given  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Emperor,  when  a  box  containing  an  explosive 
was  thrown  at  it  by  Gessler  Eosseau,  the  dynamite 
crank,  who  was  afterward  arrested  in  Philadelphia. 

Eosseau  drove  to  the  Washington  barracks  res- 
ervation in  a  carriage  and  threw  the  explosive  under 
the  statue.  Ellis  saw  smoke  coming  out  of  the  box,, 
and,  picking  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  threw  it 
from  him.  It  exploded,  stunning  Ellis  and  break- 
ing a  number  of  windows  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  watch  has  the  Emperor's  monogram  en- 
graved on  the  back.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department,  and  will  be  presented  to  Ellis- 
by   the   Diplomatic   Bureau. — New   York   Times. 


FOR  SEP.ARATE  NEGRO  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mann's  Advice  in  a  Farwell  Sermon 
at  Orange. 

Orange,  N.  J. — The  Eev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mann, 
rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  who  recently  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  Phillips  Brooke's  Church,  Boston, 
in  preaching  his  farwell  sermon  recently  said: 

"It  is  perfectly  evident  to  those  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  matter  that  under  present-day  con- 
ditions no  large  work  can  be  done  among  the 
colored  people  unless  we  have  a  church  building  for 
their  exclusive  use  and  benefit. 

"I  have  no  thought  in  what  I  say  of  drawing 
the  'color  line.'  I  believe  that  the  negro  communi- 
cant will  be  as  welcome  to  the  altar  of  this  church 
in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  do  anything  more- 
than  touch  the  border  of  this  work  we  must  have  a 
separate  church  building  where  our  present  negro- 
members  shall  have  the  opportunity  under  wise 
guidance  to  work  for  and  among  their  less  favored 
brothers  and  sisters. 

"The  negro  problem  is  no  longer  sectional,  it  is- 
National,  and  this  church,  which  refuses  to  divorce 
faith  from  morals,  which  puts  the  Ten  Command- 
ments alongside  the  creed,  can  do  a  great  work 
among  this  people.  I  commend  this  subject  most 
earnestly  to  your  thoughtful  consideration.  "—New 
York  Times. 


NEGRO  MIUTIA  ABOLISHED 


Georgia  Legislature  Passes  a  Bill  to  Muster  Out  All 
of  the  Colored  Companies. 
Atlanta. — The   negro   companies   of    the   Georgia. 
State   militia  were  abolished   by  legislative  enact- 
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ment  recently.  Governor  Terrell  announced  that 
the  measure  meets  with  his  approval  and  the  negro 
troops  under  arms  in  Georgia  will  be  mustered  out 
Qf  the  service  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

There  are  five  negro  companies  in  the  state, 
three  at  Savannah,  one  at  Augusta  and  one  at 
Macon.  They  vary  in  strength  from  fifty  to  sixty 
men. 

The  reasons  for  the  bill  involved  both  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  and  the  matter  of  precedence. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Dick  bill  some  of  the  negro 
companies  would  take  precedence  over  some  of  the 
white  companies.  'Ihis  was  deemed  sufficiently  ob- 
jectionable for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  measure  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  0.— New  York  World. 


NOT  SO   CLEAN  AS  WHITES 


OHIO  TOWN  BABS  OUT  NEGBOES 


Syracuse  Will  not  Allow  Black  Man  to  Spend  Even 
One  Night  There. 

In  the  town  of  Syracuse,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
four  miles  above  Pomeroy,  a  town  of  about  2000  in- 
habitants, no  negro  is  permitted  to  live.  No  negro 
is  permitted  to  stay  in  the  town  over  night  under 
any  consideration.  This  is  an  absolute  rule  in  this 
year  1905,  and  it  has  existed  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  enforcement  of  this  unwritten  law  for 
keeping  the  negro  from  staying  in  the  town  over 
a  single  night  is  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  from  12 
to  20  years  of  age,  while  the  attempt  of  a  negro 
to  become  a  resident  of  the  town  is  resisted  by  the 
town   en   masse. 

When  the  colored  man  is  seen  in  the  town  dur- 
ing the  day  he  is  generally  told  of  these  traditions, 
if  he  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  them  already,  and 
is  warned  to  leave  before  sundown.  If  he  fails  to 
take  heed,  he  is  surrounded  at  about  the  time 
darkness  begins,  and  is  addressed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  gang  in  about  this  language:  "No  nigger  is  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  this  town  over  night.  We  don't 
care  what  you  are  here  for.  Get  out  of  here  now, 
and  get  out  quick. ' '  He  sees  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  boys  around  him  talking  in  subdued  voices 
and  waiting  to  see  whether  he  obeys.  If  he  hesi- 
tates, little  stones  begin  to  reach  him  from  unseen 
quarters,  and  soon  persuade  him  to  begin  his  hegira. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  walk,  but  is  told  to  "get  on 
his  little  dog  trot. ' '  The  command  is  always  effec- 
tive, for  it  is  backed  by  stones  in  the  ready  hands 
of  boys  none  too  friendly. 

So  long  as  he  keeps  up  a  good  gait  the  crowd, 
which  follows  just  at  his  heels,  and  which  keeps 
growing  until  it  sometimes  numbers  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  boys,  is  good  natured  and  contents 
itself  with  yelling,  laughing  and  hurling  gibes  at 
its  victim.  But  let  him  stop  his  "trot"  for  one 
moment,  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  the  stones 
immediately  take  effect  as  their  chief  persuader. 

Thus  they  follow  him  to  the  furtherest  limits  of 
the  town  where  they  send  him  on  his  way  re- 
joicing (?)  while  they  return  to  the  city  with  tri- 
umph and  tell  their  fathers  all  about  the  function, 
how  fast  the  victim  ran,  how  scared  he  was,  how  he 
pleaded  and  promised  that  he  would  go  and  never 
return  if  they  would  only  go  back  and  leave  him, 
how  Johnnie  Jones  hit  him  with  such  a  big  rock 
'"hat  it  knocked  him  down.  Then  the  fathers  tell 
ow  they  used  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  thus  the 
heroes  of  two  wars  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
by  the  old  campflrej  recounting  their  several  cam- 
paigns.— F.  U.  Quillen  in  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent. 


Union    Pacific    Bailroad    Discharges    Negro    Chefs 
From  All  Dining  Cars. 

Omaha. — Can  a  white  cook  do  better  cooking 
cooped  up  in  a  dining  car  cookroom  than  a  black 
cook  can  do?  This  is  the  problem  which  the  Union 
Pacific  dining  car  department  has  set  out  to  solve. 

For  some  weeks  colored  cooks  have  been  gradu- 
ally giving  place  to  white  men,  and  the  work  is  now 
completed.  There  is  not  a  single  colored  cook  run- 
ning on  any  portioii  of  the  Union  Pacific  system 
today.  The  question  involved  is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  skill  in  cooking  on  the  one  hand  and 
cleanliness  in  methods  and  habits  on  the  other 
hand. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  colored  man's  cooking 
may  often  be  of  superior  quality,  but  the  criticism 
is  made  that  he  is  slovenly  and  less  painstaking  in 
his  handling  of  the  food.  Consequently  he  has  had 
to  go,  until  the  road  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  white  cook. 

An  incipient  stampede  among  the  colored  waiters, 
among  whom  a  report  had  been  circulated  by  a 
mischief-loving  employee,  that  they  also  were  to 
be  replaced  by  white  men,  has  been  checked  by  an 
official  declaration  that  the  colored  waiters  are 
to    be    retained. — New    York    World. 


Would   Stagger  Uncle  Joe. 

Just  imagine  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  banging  his  gavel 
and  announcing  that  the  ' '  gasudarstvenniadouma 
will  come  to  ordersky. " — Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune. 
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—Adapted  from  Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 

STRENUOUS  EFFORTS  11^ 
MANY  PLACES  TO  HOLD 
DOWN  THE  "LID."— BIG 
MEN  TRAPPED  IN  MIL- 
WAUKEE. —  SUBWAY 
TAVERN  FAILS.— CHAIR- 
MAN TAGGART'S  RE- 
SORT CLOSED.  —  HIGH 
STAKES  AND  THE 
TEMPTED. 

Law  enforcement,  the  spread  of  which  has 
frequently  been  emphasized  in  these  columns, 
has  led  to  more  or  less  comprehensive  cam- 
paigns against  two  phases  of  social  life 
which  the  moralists  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  placing  under  the  ban  of  prohibitive 
statute,  namely,  liquor  and  gambling.  Offi- 
cials in  office  who  follow  the  higher  rules 
of  administration  requiring  the  stringent  ap- 
plication of  the  laws,  regardless  of  whether 
the  latter  are  popular  or  not,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  extreme  measures  in  many 
instances,  and  these  measures  serve  to  bring 
the  liquor  and  gambling  questions  promi- 
nently to  the  front. 

Various  experiments  for  handling  the 
same  questions  by  other  means  than  statutes 
are  being  tried  at  the  same  time,  but  most 
of  them,  as  yet,  have  met  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess, notably  the  Subway  Tavern  in  New 
York  and  the  religious  restaurant  in  Indiana. 


Milwaukee   Gamblers  in 

Conspiracy      Through 

Which  W.  W.  Allis 

Lost    $41,000. 

Perhaps    the    true 
regulative    of    gam- 
bling will  be  found 
in  the    same    source 
that    the    corrective    of    crime    is 
usually  found ;  namely,  in  the  falling 
out  of  its  participants.    Foreshadow- 
ing of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
incident   from   Milwaukee,   the   city 
which  has  jumped  into  harness  with 
Philadelphia  in  its  effort  to  improve 
municipal  conditions : 

Milwaukee. — William  W.  Allis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pallis  Company,  who  was 
fleeced  of  $41,000  at  the  Oriental  gambling 
house  some  days  ago,  was  a  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  among  gamblers,  a  saloon 
keeper,  and  a  woman  according  to  in- 
formation that  has  been  given  to  District 
Attorney  McGovern. 
The  plot  to  "trim"  Allis,  it  is  said,  was  planned 
many  days  before  the  night  at  the  Oriental  rooms. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  get  only  $10,000  of 
his  money.  The  ease  with  which  he  was  parted 
from  his  $41,000  was  a  revelation  to  the  gamblers. 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the  Allis  story, 
it  is  said,  the  Grand  Jury  will  take  up  a  search- 
ing investigation  into  the  case.  In  circles  close 
to  McGovern 's  office  it  is  declared  that  indictments 
against  members  of  the  Police  Department  will  fol- 
low the  exposure  of  the  gambling  scandal.  One 
official  is  in  danger  of  indictment  for  compounding 
a  felony. 

After  a  wine  luncheon  one  afternoon,  about  two 
weeks  ago,  the  saloon  keeper  and  the  woman,  it  is 
said,  suggested  the  "tiger-bucking"  contest.  The 
Oriental  was,  by  agreement  with  the  head  of  the 
gamblers'  trust,  selected  as  the  house. 

Keports  say  that  all  the  money  was  not  dropped 
in  the  Oriental,  but  that  some  of  the  cash  went  over 
the  table  at  the  headquarters  of  the  gamblers' 
syndicate.  At  all  events,  when  the  brothers  of  Mr. 
Allis  finally  stopped  the  game  by  ordering  the 
banks  to  refuse  his  checks,  there  was  a  division  of 
the  money. 

' '  What  money  was  lost  in  our  place  was  not 
divided,"  said  the  gambler  chiefly  involved.  "If 
he  was  enticed  here  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  did 
not  ask  any  one  to  bring  Allis  here.  He  tried  to 
beat  our  game  and  we  beat  him." 

While    members    of    the    Allis    family    refuse    to 
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make  any  statement  regarding  the  loss  of  the  $41,- 
000,  friends  of  the  man  are  bitter  in  condemnation 
of  tne  police  department. 

.  lie  police  have  allowed  the  gamblers  to  rob 
AUis, ' '  said  one  of  his  friends.  ' '  Allis  was  induced 
to  sign  checks  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
It  was  like  taking  money  away  from  a  helpless 
child. 

"No  arrests  have  been  made,  although  the  Allis 
story  has  been  public  property  for  two  days." — -New 
York  Times. 


FOLK  LTD  THE  BEAI.  THING 


Even  William  Allen  White  is  Forced  to  Admit  that 
It  is  Shut  Tight. 

If  it  was  the  rigor  with  which  he  applied 
the  statutes  first  in  Civil  Service,  then  in 
New  York  police  matters  and  finally  in  gub- 
ernatorial administration  that  put  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  line  for  the  Presidency,  there  is 
something  to  think  of  in  the  confession 
which  William  Allen  White  makes  as  to  the 
"closing  of  the  lid"  in  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Governor  Folk's  lid  is  a  real 
lid,  and  I  must  admit  I  was  mistaken  when  I  told 
him  it  was  made  of  paper  and  I  could  punch  holes 
in  it  with  ray  finger. ' ' 

So  spoke  William  Allen  White  of  Kansas  tonight 
just  before  he  bought  a  dinner  for  Governor  Folk 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  error  of  judgment. 
White  spent  considerable  time  recently  trying  to 
puncture  Governor  Folk 's  Sunday  lid  and  failed. 

Yesterday  he  talked  to  Governor  Folk  at  Jeffer- 
son City.  Mr.  Folk  spoke  of  the  lid.  "O,  gover- 
nor, that 's  a  joke,  I  guess, ' '  said  White,  ' '  I  am  sure 
a  man  can  poke  holes  in  that  lid  with  his  finger." 

"Go    there    and    try    it,"    smiled    the    governor. 

So  Mr.  White  journeyed  down  and  spent  twenty- 
four  strenuous  hours  trying  to  prove  his  point.  He 
visited  hotels,  saloons,  parks,  gardens,  roadhouses, 
chile  joints,  chop  suey  joints,  and  every  place  he 
could  think  of  where  liquor  might  be  had.  But 
he  could  not  get  a  drink  for  love  or  money.  Jaded 
and  thirsty,  he  returned  to  his  hotel  tonight,  de- 
feated, but  not   displeased. 

"I  give  up,"  he  said.  "Col.  Butler  told  me  out 
at  Manitou  the  other  day  that  Folk's  lid  was  iron- 
clad, Bessemer  steel,  copper  riveted.  I  laughed.  I 
laughed  wrongly.  Here  comes  Folk  to  give  me  the 
merry  'Ha  ha,'  and  I've  got  to  take  it.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  badly  mistaken. 

"Why,  I  have  seen  things  today  that  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  in  my  life.  I  went  down  to  Lemps 
?oark.  There  were  500  Germans  listening  to  real 
Merman  music  by  a  real  German  band  and  drink- 
Hig.  I  investigated.  What  do  you  reckon  they 
fcere  drinking?  Ginger  ale!  It  nearly  killed  me. 
B  never  thought  I'd  see  the  day. 
If  "Well,  I  sat  around  listening  to  the  music  and 
watching  those  Germans  drink  ginger  ale  until  I 
thought  my  eyes  would  pop  out  of  my  head.  Then  I 
spied  some  concoction  called  'klondike  fizz.'  'O, 
oh,'  thought  I,  here's  where  I  poke  my  finger  of 
scorn  at  Governor  Folk.  Here's  where  the  lid  comes 
off.  This  looks  like  the  real  thing  to  me.  Yes, 
this  must  be  beer  under  an  alias,"  and  I  ordered 
I    two  bottles  of  fizz. 

K'The  waiter  opened   one.     It  foamed  and  fizzed 
e  the  real  thing.     I  laughed  inwardly  and  began 


framing  up  what  1  would  say  to  Governor  Folk. 
Then  I  tossed  off  a  glass  of  the  stuff.  I  had  to  take 
a  drink  of  coltee  to  get  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth. 
It  was  awful.  I  had  to  admit  I  was  mistaken.  This 
was  not  beer  under  an  alias.  How  those  sturdy  Ger- 
mans managed  to  drink  it  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
' '  And  the  players,  poor  fellows.  It  really  was  pa- 
thetic. They  'd  play  a  tune  and  then  look  at  one 
another  for  a  while,  then  wapder  off  and  buy  pop- 
corn. It  nearly  killed  me.  The  band  had  three 
kettle  drums.  When  the  German  listens  to  three 
kettle  drums  he  wants  to  drink  beer.  And  these 
Germans  sat  and  listened  to  three  kettle  drums  and 
complacently  drank  ginger  ale  and  Klondike  fizz. 
I  never  thought  to  live  to  see  the  day. ' ' — Chicago 
Tribune. 


SUBWAY   TAVEKN   COST   $16,000 


Backers  Found  the  "Poor  Man's  Club"  Expensive 
Explains  Joe  Johnson. 

That  the  grogshop  is  often  the  poor  man's 
club  becomes  recognized  more  and  more  even 
by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  total 
abstinence,  and  the  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance are  directed  largely  toward  providing 
something  that  will  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  saloon  as  a  gathering  place  and 
as  a  center  of  rest  and  recreation.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Subway  Tavern  in  New  York, 
which  was  designed  as  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, therefore  has  double  interest : 

There  remains  of  the  Subway  Tavern  little  more 
than  a  beautiful  dream.  Bill  Skidmore  of  Brooklyn 
took  it  over  recently  from  Beautiful  Joe  Johnson, 
who  tamed  the  Demon  Bum  a  year  and  thirty  days 
and  gave  up  exhausted. 

Mr.  Skidmore,  whose  motto  is  ' '  Business  is  busi- 
ness, ' '  met  the  president  of  the  Subway  Tavern 
company  at  11  o'clock  and  at  11:03  was  boss  of 
the  Potter  experimental  station  for  the  spiritual 
refreshment  of  the  poor  man.  Mr.  Skidmore  issued 
orders  concerning  the  future  policy  of  the  place. 
The  lone  bartender  digested  Mr.  Skidmore 's  in- 
structions, and  to  the  questioning  of  the  curious 
he  remarked,  shooting  his  chin  over' the  bar: 

"Went  away,  went  away!  We've  cut  out  the 
Doxology  and  the  lallapaloozahs.  We're  on  the 
level,  and  we  stand  for  no  kiddin'.     See?" 

There  were  numerous  reasons  for  the  failure. 
First  of  all,  New  York  is  full  of  sinful  gin-mills 
that  play  hide  and  seek  with  the  excise  law  and  get 
the  goods  twenty-four  hours  out  of  every  seven 
days.  Never,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  did  the  tavern  sell 
in  forbidden  hours. 

In  these  wicked  saloons,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
favored  customer  was  the  person  who  entered  all 
lighted  up.  He  was  meat  for  the  foxy  rumdealer 
who  profited  largely  from  selling  "tapered  drinks." 
We  never  allowed  a  succession  of  drinks,"  said 
Joseph,  "and  we  never  got  the  drinker  to  the 
point  where  he  became  reckless  of  his  money.  Just 
as  soon  as  he  became  profitable  to  us  we  sent  him 
away. ' ' 

Most  potent  of  all  causes  of  failure,  the  Great  Oak 
thought,  was  the  disinclination  of  the  plain  man 
dallying  with  a  mug  of  ale   to  being  rubbered  at 
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by  delegations  of  W.  C.  T.  TJ.  Too  much  publicity 
had  helped  put   a   crimp  in  the  tavern's   business. 

Still  another  reason  the  taven  didn't  prosper  was 
its  unfavorable  location.  In  a  populous  section, 
said  Joe,  things  might  have  been — but  oh,  what 
was  the  use. 

Later  he  gave  out  this  formal  statement:  "The 
promoters  must  express  their  gratitude  to  Bishop 
Potter,  who  braved  a  flood  of  publicity  bj'  lending 
his  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  and  who  suffered  a 
flood  of  the  «iost  intemperate  abuse  from  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  conditions  in  New  York 
city — conditions  which  still  imperatively  demand 
a  better  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  would 
have  been  soine  slight  excuse  for  this  vituperation 
had  it  come  from  men  trying  as  honestly  and  as 
courageously  as  he  to  solve  this  burning  problem 
— simply  the  problem  of  the  recreation  of  the 
poor. ' ' 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  about  $16,000  had  been 
dropped  in  the  experiment  of  mixing  pure  rum 
and  religion.  At  the  outset  $10,000  was  put  up 
by  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  R.  Bayard  Cutting,  Her- 
bert Parsons,  Acosta  Nichols,  J.  J.  Farnsworth, 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Harvey  J.  Luce  and  Albert  M. 
Hirshfeldt.  When  that  went,  Johnson  secured  about 
$6,000  more  to  keep  the  tavern  running.  It  wasn't 
any  nse. 

The  Subway  Tavern  company  decided  to  go  out 
Of  business  some  weeks  ago,  and  Skidmore,  who 
had  run  the  rathskeller  profitably,  got  the  first 
chance.  Bishop  Potter  never  had  a  cent 's  worth 
of  interest  in  the  tavern,  said  Johnson. — New  York 
Sun. 


PIE,  PIETY  &   CO.  FAIL 


Indiana's  Beligious  Restaurant  Closes  Doors  After 
a    Short   Career. 

Not  so  much  significance  attaches  to  the 
religious  restaurant  in  India  which  failed 
at  about  the  same  time  with  the  Subway 
Tavern.  Its  purpose  was  not  so  broad.  But 
perhaps  the  two  experiments  show  that  some 
new  tack  must  be  taken  if  the  problem  is  to 
be  adequately  met. 

Fairmount,  Ind. — "Brother,  are  you  sure  Christ 
would  not  serve  fried  chicken  if  He  ran  a  restau- 
rant?" asked  a  minister  delegate  to  a  Wesleyan 
conference  here,  as  he  used  his  pewter  fork  to  lift 
a  morsel  of  mutton  from  a  tin  plate  and  washed 
the  meat  down  with  a  draught  of  coffee  from  a  tin 
cup. 

"Not  when  chickens  are  as  high  as  they  are 
now,  and  you  brethren  are  allowed  to  pay  what  you 
see  fit  for  your  meals,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
host.  He  was  A.  F.  Norton,  the  Marion  grocer, 
who  conducts  his  business  "as   Christ  would  do." 

"Then,  brother,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  seek 
our  sustenance  elsewhere.  Do  you  agree  with  me, 
Brother  White?"  he  continued,  turning  to  a  pastor 
on  the  stool  at  his  right. 

"I  do,"  was  the  reply,  so  for  their  next  meal 
they  went  where  they  could  get  the  clergyman's 
prerogative  with   yellow  legs. 

And  others  went  with  them,  and  that's  why 
Norton,  who  had  secured  the  concession  at  the  con- 
ference hall  in  order  to  feed  the  clerics  "as  Christ 
would  feed  them,"  has  shut  up  shop  and  has  gone 
back  to  Marion,  where  he  has  made  good  for  several 
years  with  his  golden  rule  system.     The  restaurant 


lasted  just  two  days  and  now  the  conference 
management  is  on  the  lookout  for  somebody  who 
will  take  charge  and  manage  it  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

There  were  many  others  than  ministers  at  the 
conference,  and  the  noncleries  were  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  ham  and  mutton  and  beef,  but  habit 
is  stronger  than  forbearance,  and  the  pastorial 
mouths  drooped  pathetically,  as  at  each  meal,  even 
after  asking  for  it,  they  got  no  chicken. 

' '  Brother  Norton,  please  change  the  go-as-you- 
please  system  of  payment,  let  us  give  you  a  stated 
price  and  then  sell  us  chicken,"  pleaded  a  rotund 
elder. 

' '  No.  You  brethren  are  religious  people  and  con- 
sistency is  your  watchword.  I  can  never  abandon 
a  thing  in  which  I  have  launched,"  was  the 
reply. 

Under  Norton's  plan  of  remuneration  he  left  it 
to  the  individual  conscience  what  price  to  pay  or  j 
whether  to  pay  at  all.     He  paid  his  help  well  and  i 
served  bountiful  meals — but  there  was  no  chicken. 
The  way  he  understood  it,  Christ  was  all  for  sim- 1 
plicity,   so   the   dishes  were   of   tin.      Many  of   the 
persons   who   ate   at   the   place — when   it   started — 
objected    to    the   unassuming    table    service    at   the  I 
second  meal,  and  at  the  third  eating  was  something  I 
of  a  feat,  for  the  plates  and  cups  were  all  crumpled 
up. 

Norton   is  widely  known   as   the   man   who   runs  I 
his  groceries  according  to  his  conceptions  of  Christ's  ( 
ideas   of  business.     He   opened  a  store  in   Marion 
several  years  ago,  sold  goods  for  cash  only,  refused 
to  make  deliveries,  paid  his  employes  every  night  • 
and  cut  prices. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CRIMES  REDUCED  BY  "THE  LID" 

The  Arithmetical  Side  of  Governor  Folk's  Laws  for  J 
Sunday  Closing. 

For  those  who  believe  that,  poor  man'*] 
club  and  other  pleas  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding,   the    grogshop    is-  something- 
which  should  be  closed,  at  least  during  the-  j 
one  general  holiday  of  the  week,  the  follow- 
ing story  of  results  in  St.  Louis  is  valuable  r 

Four  months  have  passed  since  Governor  Folk 
clapped  the  lid  upon  the  saloons  of  St.  Louis.  In 
those  four  months  of  the  Sunday  closing  law,  the 
governor 's  determination  to  enforce  it,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  for  and  against  the  Sunday 
saloon,  and  the  lid  in  its  various  phases — ethical,, 
moral,  financial,  and  sociological — have  been  a  burn- 
ing entity  in  St.  Louis,  stirring  the  community  to- 
such  feeling  of  resentment  and  indorsement  that  it 
has  overshadowed  all  other  locally  public  questions. 

In  the  fervor  of  this  debate  St.  Louis  has  heard 
everything  but  the  lid's  argument  for  itself.  It 
is  an  argument  of  figures.  Admitting  of  no  con- 
troversy as  to  the  things  which  it  teaches,  it  is- 
inoffensive. 

The  lid's  argument  is  the  record  of  police  arrests 
in  St.  Louis  through  the  period  that  the  lid  has 
been  on,  compared  with  the  arrests  made  in  this 
same  period  through  three  prior  years.  The  figures 
are  those  of  the  police.     They  are  unprejudiced. 

They  show  that  during  the  period  that  the  lid 
has  been  on  the  Sunday  behavior  of  the  city  has- 
greatly  improved.  Prunkenness  on  Sunday  has  le- 
creased  38  per  cent.  Disturbances  of  the  peace 
on  Sunday  have  decreased  13  per  cent.  Assaults- 
with    intent   to   kill   have    decreased   50   per   cent> 
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A  NEW  EXHIBIT 

St.    Louis    Figures    Show    How    the 
"Lid"    Reduces    Crime    Trace- 
able   to    Liquor. 
— Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 


That  is,  there  have 
been  50  per  cent  fewer 
arrests  for  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  38  per 
cent  fewer  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  and  13  per 
cent  fewer  arrests  for 
disturbance  of  the  peace 
in  the  time  that  the  lid 
has  been  on  than  there 
were  in  these  same  four 
months  of  the  three 
years  prior  to  this,  with 
the  lid  off. 

This  is  the  arithme- 
tical side  of  the  lid.  It 
could  not  be  presented 
before  because  the  time 
has  been  insufficient  to 
furnish  a  fair  compari- 
son. Four  months  is 
time  enough  to  make 
possible  an  important 
and  comprehensive  test. 
The  Post-Dispatch  has 
gathered  these  statistics 
from  the  police,  and  now 
publishes  them  for  the 
first  time.  Here  are  the 
comparisons  of  arrests 
for  various  offenses  be- 
fore and  after  the  lid. 

Drunkenness. 

Average  per  Sunday 
for  fifteen  Sundays  from 
April  20  to  July  27, 
1902,    15       1-15. 

Average  .  per    Sunday 
for      fifteen      Sundays 
from   April   19  to  July 
26,    1903,   16   3-15. 

Average  per  Sun- 
day for  fifteen  Sun- 
days from  April  26  to 
July  31,  1904,  15  11-15 

Average  per  Sun- 
day for  fifteen  Sun- 
days from  April  16  to 
July  30,   1905,  8   13-15 

Average  decreases 
per  Sunday  in  favor  of 
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7-15 

2-15 

3-15 

2-15 
per 


the  lid,  6  11-15,  or  338  per  cent 

Disturbing  the  Peace. 
'  Average  per  Sunday   for   fifteen   Sundays  from   April 

20   to   July    27,    1902    .37 

Average  per  Sunday  for  fifteen   Sundays  from   April 

19  to  July  26,  1903  .30 

Average  per   Sunday  for  fifteen  Sundays  from   April 

26  to  July  31,  1904   .36 

Average  per   Sunday  for  fifteen   Sundays  from  April 

16    to    July    30,    1905     29 

Average  decrease  per  Sunday  under  the  lid,  5  2-15,  or 
cent. 

Assault  with  Intent  to  Kill, 
'Average  per  Sunday  for   fifteen   Sundays   from   April 

to  July  27,  1902  . 
Average  per  Sunday 
,  19  to  July  26,  1903  .  .  , 
I  Average  per  Sunday 
!  26  to  July  31,  1904  . .  . 
Average  per  Sunday 
,  16  to  July  30,   1905    , 

K Average  decrease  per  Sunday  in  favor  of 
r  cent. 
These  offenses  cover  pretty  well  the  misbehavior  of  a  commun- 
T  in  so  far  as  drinking  has  anything  to  do  with  it.    Drunkenness, 
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of  course,  is  a  direct  product  of  the  saloon.  Dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  may  be  due  to  drink  or  it 
may  not,  but  the  figures  show  that  such  disturb- 
ances are  more  frequent  with  the  saloon  open  than 
they  are  with  the  saloon  closed.  Assaults  with  in- 
tent to  kill  cannot  always  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon,  but  the  statistics  prove  that  the  number 
of  them  is  diminished  just  50  per  cent  when  the 
saloon  door  is  closed. 

The  advocate  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday 
law  will  naturally  feel,  in  view  of  the  reve- 
lations of  comparative  figures,  the  law  of  their 
moral  value  to  the  community.  Those  members  of 
the  community  that  have  upheld  the  governor  in  his 
position  will  feel  that,  although  it  is  undeniable  that 
Sunday  drinking  is  harmless  with  the  majority  of 
people  that  indulge  in  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  de- 
sist in  order  that  what  is  a  harmless  privilege  to  many 
may  not  be  made  a  dangerous  privilege  to  that 
limited  element  which  abuses  its  opportunity  to  the 
extent  of  drunkenness,  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
and,  in  exceptional  but  not  always  infrequent  cases, 
in  attempts   to  take  human  life. 

Drunkenness  in  the  lid  period  has  decreased  56 
per  cent  from  May  to  July.  If  the  governor  per- 
sists in  his  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  police 
do  not  relax  their  vigilance  it  will  be  argued  that 
within  another  four  months  Sunday  drunkenness 
will  have  been  almost  entirely  done  away  with  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

This  will  be  surprising  information  to  many 
persons,  but  it  will  hardly  astonish  any  other  person 
so  much  as  it  will  William  Travers  Jerome,  district 
attorney  of  New  York  City.  Upon  a  recent  visit 
to  the  west  Mr.  Jerome  had  quite  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  Governor  Folk's  efforts  to  enforce  the 
Sunday  saloon  closing  law.  He  insisted  that  the 
governor  would  fail.  He  said  that  persons  whose 
authority  he  had  no  reason  to  question  had  informed 
him  that,  while  the  governor  thinks  the  lid  is  on 
in  St.  Louis,  it  really  is  not. 

Governor  Folk  has  answered  these  contentions 
but  nothing  he  has  said  could  hope  to  upset  the  New 
Yorker's  faith  so  rudely  as  the  police  statictics 
in  St.  Louis  after  four  months  of  the  lid.  Even 
Mr.  Jerome  must  find  these  puzzling.  The  lid  is 
actually  on.  Mr.  Jerome  was  misinformed.  If  this 
testimony  is  insufiicient  the  New  York  agitator  may 
find  the  final  proofs  in  the  police  statistics.  If  the 
lid  were  up  drunkenness  in  the  city  on  Sunday 
would  not  fall  off  as  it  has. — St  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 


THE  LID  ON  NOW  IN  DEADWOOD 


Wide  Open  Gambling  Houses  in  the  Famous  City 
are  Things  of  the  Past. 

With  the  rapid  disappearing  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  Wild  West  days  even  in  the 
western  country,  the  news  that  gambling 
has  been  almost  totally  wiped  out  in  the 
famous  mining  town  of  Deadwood  shows 
how  far-reaching  the  enforcement  of  law  has 
become. 

Deadwood,  S.  D. — "The  folks  that  don't  believe 
the  world  is  gettin'  better  ought  to  drop  in  on 
little  old  Deadwood  one  o'  these  days,"  said  Peter 
English,  old  time  gambler  and  faro  dealer,  as  he 
came  out  of  a  ticket  broker's  office  where  he  had 


been  to  price  transportation  to  Denver.  "For  tha 
first  time  since  I've  been  in  the  Hills  the  proprietors 
of  the  luck  mills  have  been  scurrying  around  try- 
ing to  find  the  keys  to  their  front  doors.  The  lid 
is  on  all  right,  and  I  guess  we'll  have  to  move 
on." 

This  summarizes  the  situation  in  Deadwood  today 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  gambling.  For  twenty-seven 
years  open  gambling  has  been  the  rule  in  this  city^ 
Six  big  and  four  little  joints  have  been  wide 
open,  each  class  catering  to  a  certain  element  of 
the  population. 

Deadwood  was  one  of  the  first  gold  camps  in  the 
Hills,  after  the  excitement  of  1876  and  1877  got 
under  way.  Life  was  held  very  cheaply  then,  and 
stable  government  was  a  long  time  coming.  Now 
a  committee  of  citizens  and  the  State's  Attorney 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  open  gambling 
is  a  bad  thing  for  business  as  well  as  morals,  and 
they  have  bolted  the  lid  down.  They  notified  the 
gamblers  that  their  limit  had  expired,  and  they 
were  told  to  shut  up  and  move  on.  It  was  a  big^ 
surprise  all  around. 

Parker,  the  State 's  Attorney,  is  an  old  Westerner. 
He  came  here  in  the  staging  days  and  was  one  of 
the    lawyers   who    defended    the    freighters    in    the-  ■ 
days  of  the  bullwhackers '  strike  in  the  early   'SOs^ 
He  has  lived  here  for  twenty-five  years. 

"I  closed  up  the  joints,"  he  says,  "not  because 
of  any  wave  of  public  sentiment  or  because  they 
were  getting  too  much  of  the  wealth.  I  simply 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  town  has  passed 
the  mining  town  stage  and  it  was  time  to  move 
up  into  the  decent  city  class." 

Gambling  has  been  a  public  institution  for  so- 
long  that  the  order  to  close  came  as  a  distinct 
shock.  More  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  month 
revenue  was  received  by  the  city  for  the  joint 
■  licenses,  and  this  sum  paid  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tax  budget.  Seventy-eight  professional  gam- 
blers, not  to  mention  porters  and  waiters,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  places,  and  the  most  of  them  have 
moved  to  Denver,  where  the  lid  is  tilted  a  little. — 
New  York  Sun. 


CASINO'S  CLOSE  A  SHOCK 


Sensation   Caused   by   Stopping   Qambling  at   Tag' 
gart's   Inn    in    Indiana. 

Even  political  pull  of  the  most  pronounced 
sort  does  not  seem  able  to  avert  the  applica- 
tion of  the  anti-gambling  regulations,  if  the 
following  instance  of  the  closing  of  the  gam- 
bling properties  owned  by  former  Democra- 
tic National  Chairman  Taggart  may  be  taken 
as  proof: 

French  Lick,  Ind. — The  closing  of  the  Casino,  the 
gambling  hall  at  Tom  Taggart 's  resort,  coincident 
with  the  announcement  of  Governor  Hanly's  pur- 
pose to  enforce  the  law  against  gambling  and  other 
vices  of  which  some  citizens  of  Orange  county 
have  complained,  has  created  something  of  a  sen- 
sation among  the  guests  at  the  resort  as  well  as 
among  those  persons  who  almost  daily  frequent  it, 
either  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  better 

Since  the  rivarly  between  French  Lick  and  West 
Baden  and  since  it  became  known  that  both  hos- 
telries  wanted  the  best  of  everything  and  would  pay 
fancy  prices  for  it,  the  two  resorts  have  assumed  a 
position  something  like  contending  marts  of  trade 
towards  the  people,  and  any  change  which  affects. 
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them  is  looked  upon  as  affecting  the  people  of  the 
entire   country. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Governor  Hanly  was 
about  to  proceed  against  gambling  the  matter  took 
on  a  phase  of  public  interest  that  has  been  deepened 
and  intensified  by  the  closing  of  the  Casino  and 
the  consequent  hegira  of  gamblers  that  followed  that 
event. 

Tom  Taggart's  resort,  established  some  four 
years  ago  by  him  and  representatives  of  the  Monon 
railway  company  and  since  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified,  is  known  as  a  democratic  rendezvous, 
while  West  Baden,  one  mile  distant,  is  quite  as 
well   known  as  a   republican  resort. 

While  French  Lick  and  West  Baden  are  busi- 
ness and  political  rivals,  they  are  one  in  all  matters 
that  relate  to  personal  safety,  and  for  two  years 
have  controlled  the  nominations  for  Orange  county, 
and  thus  made  it  possible  for  gambling  to  go  on 
undisturbed  by  the  officers  of  the  law 

No  matter  which  party  is  successful  at  the  polls, 
the  officers  elected  are  sure  to  be  friendly  to  the 
suave  management  of  the  two  resorts.  Grand  juries 
have  met  and  adjourned,  and  presumably  inquired 
into  all  manner  of  offenses  against  the  law,  but  no 
indictment  ever  has  been  returned  against  either 
of  the  hostelries  for  violation  of  the  gambling 
or  saloon  laws. 

Public  sentiment  sustains  this  want  of  zeal  for 
law  enforcement,  for  the  farmers  of  the  county 
find  the  resorts  always  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  everything  they  need,  and  they  need  nearly  all 
the  smaller  products  of  the  county  Thus,  hedged 
in  by  friends  whose  interests  are  identical  with  the 
interest  of  the  two  resorts,  the  officers  of  the  law 
would  be  impotent  to  enforce  its  decrees,  eveu 
were  they  not  under  obligations  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  managements  for  their  nomination  and 
election. 

The  gaming  rooms  at  French  Lick  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  West,  both  in  the  matter  of  appointments 
and  in  the  variety  of  the  games  at  which  one  may 
risk  his  money.  Fortunes  are  said  to  have  been 
made  and  lost  in  a  single  night,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  word  ' '  limit ' '  has  no  place  in  the  vocabluary 
of  the  men  who  deal  faro  and  run  the  roulette 
wheels.  Poker  often  is  a  favorite  game,  and  is  some- 
times played  with  an  apparent  recklessness  that 
makes  the  oldest  gamblers  open  their  eyes  in 
wonder. 

Pools  on  all  the  races  have  been  sold  openly  at 
the  Casino,  and  it  is  said  that  a  visitor  can  find  a 
place  to  risk  his  money  in  anyway  that  he  may 
choose,  there  being  no  limitation  as  to  age  or  sex 
nor  on  the  amount  which  may  be  placed  upon  a 
favorite  card. — Chicago  Tribune. 


ANTI-CIGABETE  LAW  A  FAILURE 


Under  Its  Provisions  Tobacco  Can  Be  Sold  to  Per- 
sons of  Any  Age. 

Indianapolis. — The  Indiana  authorities  are  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  anti-cigarette  law,  and  if 
the  legislature  were  in  session  today  the  measure 
would  be  repealed.  The  law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  old  law  which  prohibited  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  to  children,  and  which  was  being  enforced 
with  reasonable  diligence,  has  fallen  into  disrespect 
with  it. 

There  is  no  statute  to  prevent  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco in  any  form  in  which  one  inay  choose  to  pur- 
chase, and  it  is  not  an  offense  to  sell  it  to  a  per- 
son of  any  age.  A  boy  may  buy  a  package  of  smok- 
ing tobacco,  and  the  dealer  who  sells  it  to  him  vio- 
lates no  law.     bive  the  child  the  cigarette  paper — 


the  ' '  makings, "  as  it  has  come  to  be  known — and 
he  is  prepared  to  make  his  own  cigarettes.  The 
courts  have  held  that  it  is  not  an  offense  to  smoke, 
but  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  either  to  sell  cigar- 
ettes or  "makings"  or  to  give  either  away  if  you 
have  them  in  your  possession. 

The  Tobacco  Trust,  so  called,  steps  in  at  this 
juncture  and  provides  the  paper  without  cost.  The 
company  is  not  liable  because  it  is  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, and  it  utilizes  the  mails  for  sending  the 
paper. 

When  the  tobaccp_  company  first  began  to  send 
cigarette  paper  into  the  State  it  was  evident  that 
it  had  secured  the  names  of  people  in  cities  from 
directories  and  in  smaller  towns  from  poll  books,  for 
many  of  the  packages  reached  men  who  never 
smoked,  while  many  others  were  sent  to  addresses 
at  which  the  persons  did  not  live.  All  such  pack- 
ages were  destroyed  by  the  postmaster,  and  these 
aggregated  several  bushels  in  a  week. 

But  system  has  taken  the  place  of  this  haphazard 
distribution.  Persons  who  received  them  and  who 
wanted  them,  together  with  frionds  to  whom  they 
communicated  the  good  news,  have  sent  their  names 
to  the  trust,  and  are  receiving  the  packages  regu- 
larly.— Philadelphia  North  American. 


ONE      HUNDRED      THOUSAND      WON 


Greatest   Coup   Since   Pittsburg  Phil's  Killing  on 
King  Cadmus. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
gambling,  or  even  liquor  drinking  under  con- 
ditions whieh  stimulate  crime,  will  ever  be 
completely  eradicated.  So  long  as  such  in- 
stances as  the  two  following  items,  with  the 
high  possibilities  of  gain  they  involve,  tempt 
the  imagination,  there  will  probably  be  ar- 
dent and  insistent  adherents  of  "game:" 

The  longest  chance  horse  that  has  won  on  a  New 
York  race  track  in  many  years,  Kilkare,  a  two- 
year-old  filly,  against  which  odds  of  200  to  1  were 
laid  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  was  the  instrument  recently 
of  the  most  sensational  betting  coup  since  the 
late  "Pittsburg  Phil"  (George  E.  Smith)  won 
$100,000  on  King  Cadmus  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  amount  won  on  Kilkare  can  only  be  esti- 
mated, as  many  persons  were  interested  in  the  coup. 
But  a  single  group  of  horsemen,  three  in  number, 
won  a  pool  of  $70,000,  the  commissioner  who  placed 
the  money  for  them  won  $14,000  for  himself  and 
favored  friends  of  the  trio  won  sums  of  from  $2,000 
to  $10,000  each. 

Book  makers  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  track  said 
that  the  amount  taken  out  of  the  ring  after  Kil- 
kare's  victory  undoubtedly  exceeded  the  winnings 
of  "Pittsburg  Phil's"  greatest  betting  feat. 

In  Sheepshead  Bay  the  whoops  of  exultant  stable 
hands  were  ringing  long  after  the  racing  at  the 
Coney  Island  Club's  track  had  ended,  for  the  num- 
ber who  knew  of  the  intended  "killing"  was  large, 
and  their  confidence  great.  As  surprising  as  the 
fact  that  the  "killing"  came  off  as  scheduled  is  the 
fact  that  so  great  a  price  was  offered  against  the 
horse,  in  view  of  the  large  number  who  had  heard 
that  there  was  something  doing. 

Kilkare  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  racing,  for 
she  had  never  started  before,  and  not  even  the 
whisperings  heard  concerning  her  chances  at- 
tracted attention  until  money  from  the  stable  be- 
gan to  flow  into  the  betting  ring. 
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This  money  came  from  J.  H.  MeAvoy,  owner  and 
trainer  of  the  horse,  and  his  backers  and  friends, 
A.  E.  Peabody  and  E.  G.  Tower,  both  of  whom  are 
horse  owners,  Mr.  Peabody  being  interested  chiefly 
in  steeplechasers.  All  are  from  Boston.  The  money 
of  the  pool  was  placed  by  J.  Callahan,  who  as  com- 
missioner went  about  the  task  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  he  bet  some  of  his  own  money. 

In  the  betting  ring  Kilkare,  one  of  sixteen  horses 
that  entered  a  race  for  non-winners,  was  100  to  1 
at  the  opening.  There  was  no  support  at  that  price, 
and  the  bookmakers,  willing  to  take  in  something  as 
profit  on  a  horse  which  was  looked  upon  as  having 
no  chance,  increased  the  odds  until  200  to  1  was  of- 
fered. 

Callahan  started  in  to  place  his  commission  at 
this  point,  and,  as  he  explained  after  the  race,  by 
offering  small  sums  he  managed  to  get  one  or  more 
bets  at  200  to  1  with  every  bookmaker  who  laid 
that  price.  In  most  cases  his  first  bet  was  $5 
against  $1,000,  but  with  several  bookmakers  he  bet 
$10  against  $2,000  as  a  starter.^New  York  Times. 


$1,000  LIMIT  POKER  AT  SEA. 


Party  of  Capitalists  Said  to  Have  Played  Becord 
Game  on  Iiiner's  Voyage. 

Stories  of  one  of  the  biggest  poker  games  ever 
played  on  the  Atlantic  were  told  by  passengers  who 
arrived  here  recently  on  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  from  Bremen.  According 
to  the  reports,  three  millionaires  spent  practically 
the  whole  trip  locked  in  a  stateroom  playing  poker 
with  a  sky  limit,  and  frequently  there  were  chips 
on  the  table  representing  $10,000.  Many  of  the 
passengers  were  talking  about  the  big  game,  and 
some  said  that  no  card  playing  for  such  high 
stakes  ever  took  place  on  shipboard  before.  It  was 
said  that  one  of  the  men  lost  nearly  $90,000. 

The  alleged  participants  are  said  to  be  a  group 
of  financiers  whose  combined  wealth  represents  be- 
tween $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000.  The  game 
started  shortly  after  the  steamers  left  Cherbourg. 
Instead  of  playing  in  the  smoking-room,  where 
games  are  generally  held,  the  participants  frequent- 
ed the  stateroom  of  one  of  the  capitalists. 

The  ante  was  placed  at  $50  the  first  part  of  the 
trip,  according  to  a  passenger  who  knew  one  of  the 
players.  After  two  days,  however,  this  was  voted 
too  low,  and  was  doubled.  No  one  purchased  less 
than  $10,000  worth  of  chips  at  a  time,  and  the  state- 
room ceiling  represented  the  limit  of  the  betting. 

One  of  the  group  lost  steadily  from  the  start. 
Stud,  draw  and  straight  jackpot  poker  were  the 
only  games  played.  The  final  game  was  played 
Monday  night  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
exciting  of  the  entire  trip.  Just  what  the  amount 
of  the  highest  stake  lost  could  not  be  learned  posi- 
tively, but  there  was  a  report  that  at  one  play  one 
of  the  capitalists  dropped  nearly  $10,000.  He  had 
a  king  full  and  his  opponent  had  four  douces. 

Among  the  passengers  were  Henry  C.  Frick, 
George  Westinghouse,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  F.  A. 
Heinze  and  Charles  E.  Flint. — New  York  World. 


SABATOOA  STILL  WIDE  OPEN 


New  York  Monte  Carlo  Bemains  a  Scene  of  Free 
Play  and  High  Boiling. 

Inspite  of  all  agitation  and  all  public  op- 
pobrium,  there  seem  to  be  always  one  or 
more  conspicuous  places  wherein  the  current 


social  standard  is  defied  and  license  has  free 
card  to  do  about  as  it  pleases.  Saratoga,  in 
New  York,  apparently  is  one  such  place : 

When  I  went  up  to  Saratoga  the  other  day  for 
that  rest  and  relaxation  which  every  really  good 
man  needs  physically,  mentally  and  morally  about 
once  a  year,  not  counting  Lent,  1  dreamed  all  the 
way  of  shady  streets,  grassy  lawns  and  the  simple 
life  of  the  pastoral  village. 

I  went  off  the  train  in  a  bunch  of  sporty  chaps 
who  were  met  on  the  platform  by  a  similarly  sporty 
contingent. 

"How's  the  lid?"  eagerly  inquired  one  of  the 
arrivals,  who  wore  a  poker  chip  for  a  watch  charm. 

"It's  on,"  responded  one  of  the  arrived. 

"On!  "  exclaimed  the  arrival  in  a  tone  indicating 
that  he  was  ready  to  get  on  the  train  and  go  back 
home. 

"Yes,  it's  on,"  smiled  the  arrived,  "on  the 
bum. ' ' 

Whereupon  there  was  a  horse-laugh  concert  for 
a  moment,  and  the  sporty  chap  explained. 

' '  You  see,  Bill, ' '  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 

the  first  inquirer,  "the  d lid  got  out  of  whack 

some  way  about  July  31,  when  the  races  began,  and 
Senator  Brackett  and  Governor  Higgins  took  it  off 
for  repairs.  I  don't  know  whether  they  sent  it  to 
Parkhurst  or  Jerome  or  where,  but  they  took  it 
off  to  have  it  fixed  up,  and  we  understand  that 
owing  to  a  rush  of  work  or  a  strike  or  previous  en- 
gagements or  something,  they  won't  get  it  back 
again  before  August  24,  when  the  races  are  over. 
See?" 

More  horse  laughs  followed  this  lucid  exegesis. 

"And?"  inquired  the  arrival  with  renewed  eager- 
ness. 

"And,"  continued  the  arrived  sport,  "there  be- 
ing no  lid  repair  shop  in  Saratoga,  what  can  be  done 
but  wait  until  we  get  it  back  again?  It  makes  me 
weep  to  think  of  the  dangers  that  menace  our 
morals  in  the  interim,  me  boy;  but  tears  are  idle, 
so  we  '11  have  to  get  busy.     Come  on. ' ' 

Not  Like  Monacans. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  eight  places  in 
Saratoga  where  a  man  may  frolic  with  fate  and 
flip  his  finances  with  fatuous  fingers.  Three  of  these 
are  high-class,  where  the  player  for  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  player  for  profit  may  have  his  fling.  One  is 
patronized  largely  by  professionals,  and  four  are 
for  all  comers,  where  the  man  with  a  quarter  has 
as  good  a  show  to  drop  his  money  as  does  he  with 
a  double  sawbuck. 

The  first  four  are  really  gilded  palaces  of  chance; 
the  other  four  are  shy  on  gilding  and  palace,  but 
they  give  you  plenty  of  chance — to  lose. 

I  had  expected  to  see  something  among  the. 
players  which  one  may  always  see  among  the  play- 
ers at  Monte  Carlo,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The 
American  isn't  that  kind  of  a  gambler.  Except 
among  a  few,  chiefly  professionals,  he  plays  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  he  is  as  good  a  loser  as  he 
is  a  winner.  Now  and  then  at  these  Saratoga  ta- 
bles one  might  see  a  player  who  played  as  if  his 
immortal  soul  were  at  stake,  but  as  a  rule  they  were 
a  rollicking  lot,  who  laughed  whichever  way  the 
luck  went  and  took  their  highballs  with  about  the 
same  thirst  on  a  full  pocket  as  on  an  empty  one. 
One  indication  of  this  is  that  in  all  the  history  of 
Saratoga  gambling,  which  extends  over  a  good 
many  years,  there  has  never  been  a  suicide  trace- 
able to  losses  at  gaming.  Said  a  man  to  me  who 
knew  about  such  things: 

"The  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
foreign    gambler    is    this — the    foreigner,    when   he 
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drops  his  wad  at  Monte  Carlo,  gets  a  slump  on  and 
shoots  himself,  while  the  American  who  drops  his 
wad  pulls  himself  together  and  goes  to  work  to 
make  another  wad  to  beat  the  game  with.  The 
American  is  no  quitter." 

Wall  Street  Speculators. 

"How  about  Wall  street  business  menf"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Oh,"  he  laughed,  "they  are  different." 

From  10  o  'clock  until  1,  or  as  long  thereafter  as 
business  justifies,  are  the  active  hours  of  the  night, 
as  many  as  200  visitors  may  be  found  at  one  place 
trying  out  their  luck  or  seeing  others  at  it. 
It  is  almost  as  interesting  to  watch  the  players  as 
to  play  one's  self,  and  a  whole  lot  pleasanter  when 
the  luck  goes  the  other  way.  In  the  polite  resorts 
the  Tuxedo  prevails  and  the  function  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  reception  to  gentlemen  at  which 
they  may  wear  their  hats.  Many  of  them  move 
about  the  always  gorgeously-appointed  rooms,  talk- 
ing and  laughing;  occasionally  a  couple  may  be 
seen  communing  together,  but  usually  they  come  in 
groups,  and  never  is  one  seen  wandering  about  like 
a  disembodied  spirit  or  sitting  moody  and  silent 
and  alone.  When  he  feels  that  bad  he  sneaks  away 
to  bed  to  sleep  it  off. 

Most  of  them  are  young  business  men,  but  the 
ruddy  face  and  the  gray  hair  of  the  seasoned  vet- 
eran are  in  evidence,  and  the  average  veteran  goes 
the  pace,  with  even  more  steadiness  than  the 
youngster.  Doctors  and  lawyers,  authors  and  artists 
take  a  hand  now  and  then,  but  they  are  not  as  a 
rule  the  real  players.  Actors,  however,  are,  and 
they  stay,  as  they  do  on  the  stage,  until  the  curtain 
goes  down.  The  professional  gambler  usually  fre- 
quents the  place  where  his  company  is  sought,  as 
it  not  always  is  in  the  more  pretentious  houses. 

No  Women  Need  Apply. 

These  gambling  places  are  Eveless  Edens.  "No 
women  need  apply"  is  not  written  over  their  gates, 
but  the  unwritten  law  is  against  their  presence. 
The  administration  at  Monte  Carlo  is  more  gallant. 
At  least,  the  women  think  so.  But  they  are  mis- 
taken. Those  foreigners  would  just  as  soon  take  a 
woman's  money  as  anybody's,  but  we  Americans 
are  more  considerate  of  our  women.  If  that  isn't 
the  reason  women  are  not  admitted  to  the  Saratoga 
gambling  places  I  don't  know  what  is.  They  may 
see  the  game,  however,  at  Canfleld's,  whose  mag- 
nificent dining-room  is  the  place  par  excellence  to 
which  a  man  takes  a  lady  when  he  invites  her  to 
dine  with  him  at  Saratoga.  Indeed,  until  a  woman 
has  dined  at  Canfields  she  hasn't  the  real  society 
tab  on  her.  From  the  dining-room  she  may  look 
through  the  broad  doorway  into  the  wheelroom,  but 
the  line  is  drawn  for  her  at  the  door  sill  and  she 
may  not  cross  it.  At  no  other  place  are  women  ad- 
mitted, though  at  the  Manhattan,  which  also  has 
its  state  dining-room,  there  is  a  smaller  room,  which 
is  such  a  dream  of  soft  color  and  artistic,  restful 
beauty  that  most  women  would  lapse  into  a  forget- 
fulness  of  food  if  they  might  sit  down  in  its  cozi- 
ness. 

Saratoga  is  wrestling  with  a  most  complex  and 
perplexing  problem,  involving  religion,  politics  and 
business.  She  wants  to  be  good,  but  she  doesn't 
want  to  be  too  good.  She  wants  all  the  world  for 
summer  visitors,  and  wants  them  to  have  the  time 
of  their  lives  and  come  again,  but  she  doesn't  want 
to  have  a  sporty  reputation.  She  wants  civil  vir- 
tue and  she  wants  the  cash  of  her  customers.  She 
is  like  the  Lady  Julia  of  whom  Byron  says:  "And 
whispering  she  would  ne'er  consent — consented.'' 

I  don't  know  how  I  would  vote  if  I  were  a  Sara- 


togan,  but  as  I  see  the  situation,  I  am  moved  to 
this  expression  of  opinion: 

' '  Nothing  to  drink  but  spring  water, 

Nothing  to  play  but  croquet, 
Nothing  to  see  but  the  people, 

And  Saratoga?    Oh,  say, 
The  ravens  would  croak  in  her  villas. 
The  crickets  would  take  her  hotels, 
And  'Ichabod'  over  her  portals 

Would  fill  her  pure  air  with  farewells." 
— William  J.  Lampton  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


DRINKING  LESS  WHISKY 


ft 


American  People  are  Said  to  Be  Becoming  More 
Temperate. 

Sooner  or  later  vicious  habits  right  them- 
selves, by  moderating  if  not  by  ceasing. 
Otherwise  the  social  body  would  degenerate 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  Nordau  school 
contend  is  at  present  the  case.  How  this 
self-correction  works  in  the  matter  of  liquor- 
drinking  is  shown  in  the  following: 

The  figures  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau,  just 
made  up,  indicate  that  Americans  are  drinking 
more  beer  than  whisky  each  year. 

The  preliminary  report  of  Commissioner  Yerkea 
for  the  fiscal  year  shows  that  the  consumption  of 
whiskey  was  materially  less  and  that  of  beer  much 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  were 
withdrawn  for  consumption  during  the  year,  of 
distilled  spirits  other  than  made  from  fruits,  116,- 
143,732  gallons,  as  against  116,848,372  gallons  in 
the  fiscal  year  1904.  This  is  a  decrease  in  whisky 
consumed  of  704,040  gallons.  There  was  likewise 
a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  spirits  consumed, 
the  total  for  the  last  fiscal  year  having  been  1,595,- 
021  gallons,  against  1,637,050  gallons  in  the  year 
before. 

The  consumption  of  beer  was  49,459,540  barrels 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  against  48,208,133  barrels 
in  1904.  The  increase  is  1,251,407  barrels,  each 
barrel  containing  thirty-one  gallons.  H.  A.  Taylor, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  believes  that 
whisky  consumption  is  decreasing.  He  holds  that 
the  decrease  in  drunkenness  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  substitution  of  beer  for  whisky.  Mr.  Taylor 
remarked:  "In  the  social  life  of  Washington  there 
is  far  less  whisky  consumed  now  than  there  was  a 
few  years  ago,  while  the  lighter  drinks  and  bever- 
ages, principally  beer  and  wine,  are  on  the  increase. 
I  lived  for  years  in  Wisconsin  among  the  German 
people  there.  I  never  knew  a  more  sober  or  orderly 
people,  and  yet  they  drank  beer  plentifully  and 
freely,  and  so  did  their  wives  and  children.  The 
'treating'  habit  causes  more  drunkenness  than  any 
other  one  thing." 

English  papers  are  considering  the  smaller  drink 
bill  of  their  country,  and  many  reasons  are  given 
for  the  decrease.  In  1899  England's  bill  for  liquors 
attained  to  the  enormous  figure  of  $929,135,000,  but 
in  five  years  it  has  declined  $85,000,000.  In  1900 
the  consumption  of  spirits  was  1.99  gallons  per  head, 
while  in  1905  it  had  dwindled  to  0.95  of  a  gallon. 
The  decline  in  the  consumption  of  beer  was  not  so 
great. 

The  Board  of  Trade  declares  that  the  decrease 
is  not  due  to  any  fresh  reform  wave  over  Great 
Britain,  but  wholly  to  hard  times,  men  having  cut 
down   their   drink   bill   to   meet   the   necessities   of 
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life.     Temperance   workers   attribute   the    decrease 
to  a  wave  of  sobriety. 

The  temperance  people  are  willing  to  concede 
that  some  part  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  trade  de- 
pression, high  taxation  of  whiskies  and  fermented 
beverages,  but  at  the  same  time  they  declare  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Englishman. 
— Boston  Tanscript. 


FRENCHMAN'S  WONDERFUL  GOOGLES 


Padlocked  to  Man's  Head — They  Are  Warranted  to 
Cure  Him  of  Drinking. 

Budapest. — Dr.  Hugh  Schuster  of  Budapest  has 
patented  what  he  describes  as  "the  only  infallible 
drink  cure  in  the  world."  The  doctor's  patients 
wear  a  hideous  contrivance,  somewhat  resembling 
a  pair  of  motor  goggles,  which  are  worn  night  and 
day,  and  are  secured  to  the  sufferer's  head  by  a 
patent  padlock,  of  which  Dr.  Schuster  alone  holds 
the  key. 

Any  attempt  to  force  the  lock  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  causes  him  at  once  untold  agony.  Dipso- 
maniacs are  compelled  to  wear  the  goggles  from  six 
to  twelve  months,  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
their  case.  A  Jewish  bill  discounter  named  Bies, 
who  has  been  completely  cured  of  the  drink  habit, 
described  his  sensations  to  the  correspondent  of  a 
Vienna  newspaper,  as  follows: 

"The  demon  goggles  caused  me  no  discomfort 
until  I  became  thirsty,  and  thought  I'd  have  a 
drink.  I  went  into  an  American  bar,  and,  although 
I  swear  to  you  I  was  quite  sober,  everything  around 
me  at  once  appeared  distorted.  Every  bottle  in  the 
bar  seemed  to  leer  at  me  with  devilish  grimace,  and 
I  distinctly  saw  the  hideous  face  in  a  bottle  of 
American  rye  whisky  wink.  This  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable,  but  I  was  completely  unnerved  when 
I  observed  a  pair  of  great  brown  horns  protruding 
from  the  bartender's  forehead.  As  he  came  toward 
me,  asking  for  my  order,  I  distinctly  felt  him  swish 
me  across  the  face  with  his  big,  brown,  devil's  tail. 
My  thirst  was  quenched.  When,  several  hours  later, 
I  entered  a  beer  hall  in  another  quarter  of  the  city 
I  had  an  equally  horrible  experience.  Strangely 
enough,  I  was  able  to  drink  non-intoxicating  bever- 
ages without  discomfort,  but  the  mere  sight  of 
strong  drink,  however  disguised,  invariably  pro- 
duced in  my  horrible  goggles  a  swarm  of  drink 
devils.  I  assure  you  that,  extraordinary  though  my 
story  may  appear,  these  were,  without  doubt,  my 
experiences. ' ' — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


BRITONS  MADE  STURDY  BY  BEER 


Physician   Holds   That  Drinking   of   Malt  Liquors 
Oives  English  Race  Stamina. 

London. — "I  look  upon  liquor  of  grains  as  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  stamina  of  the 
English  people;  that  is  to  say,  the  beer  of  old  Eng- 
land, ' '  declared  Dr.  Josiah  Oldiield  of  Harley  street, 
one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  England,  recently. 

Dr.  Oldfield  is  of  recognized  position  and  influ- 
ence. He  is  not  only  a  licentiate  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  but  is  also  possessed 
of  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  of  his  university — Oxford 
— and  is  barrister-at-law  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  books  on  tuberculosis,  "Starch 
as  a  Food  in  Nature,"  "The  Claims  of  Common 
Life,"  and  "The  Penalty  of  Death,"  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  British  Medical  Journal  papers  on 


such  kindred  questions  as  diet  in  relation  to  cancer. 

"To  my  mind,"  Dr.  Oldfield  continued,  "it  is 
not  the  alcohol  in  beer,  but  its  salts,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  barley,  wherein  consists  the  merit  of 
the  beverage." 

"There  are  two  things  which  I  consider  very 
valuable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  English 
race.  One  has  been  beer  and  the  other  has  been 
the  old  English  dish  of  'furmenty, '  made  of  bar- 
leycorn.  . 

"I  specially  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
beer  originally  drunk  was  much  more  the  nature  of 
barley  tea  than  is  the  beer  of  to-day.  Sweetworth, 
which  is  really  malt  tea,  is  composed  of  malt  barley 
put  to  steam  and  soaked  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  liquor  on  being  drawn  off  is  really  strong,  sweet 
beer. 

' '  In  my  opinion  there  is  an  essential  value  in 
early  beer,  or,  as  it  really  was,  malt  tea.  I  be- 
lieve in  that  form  of  beer.  I  think  alcohol  is  an 
injurious  addition  to  make  it  keep." — New  York 
Herald. 


FOUNDS   CHRISTIAN   GOLF    SECT 


Iowa  Preacher  to  Keep  Followers  Well  with  Sport 
and  Religion. 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. — Golf  and  religion  will  bo 
mixed  for  the  benefit  of  body  and  soul  by  the 
members  of  a  new  sect  known  as  ' '  Christian  Golf- 
ists"  just  founded  by  Eev.  George  Cady,  one  of 
the  best-known  Congregational  divines  in  Iowa. 

Dr.  Cady,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  manages 
to  play  the  game,  it  is  alleged,  without  using  pro- 
fane language  when  he  makes  a  mighty  swipe  at 
the  ball  and  fails  to  hit  it,  and  he  thinks  he  can 
induce  some  other  enthusiasts  to  drop  that  most 
unnecessary  adjunct.  As  a  health  promoter,  he  de- 
clares golf  beats  the  remedies  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Eddy  or  Dowie. 

' '  If  you  tack  religion  on  to  almost  any  enterprise 
it  will  soon  attract  a  lot  of  followers,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  anything  that  needs  an  admixture  of 
religion  worse  than  does  golf,  and  therefore  I  have 
decided  to  organize  the  Society  of  Christian  Golf- 
ists. " — Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


WIFE  SAID  "DROWN  YOURSELF" 


Chicago    Husband    Obeyed — She     Says     She    Was 
Joking. 

Chicago. — Joseph  Garron  got  home  in  an  intoxi- 
cated condition  recently  and  his  wife  told  him  to 
jump  into  the  lake  and  drown  himself. 

"All  right,"  said  Garron,  "I'll  do  just  that." 

He  did,  and  though  he  was  alive  when  taken  fron 
the  water  he  died  in  the  hospital  two  hours  laterl 
In  the  pocket  of  his  coat  the  Coroner  found  this' 
note: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  my  wife,  Maggie  Gar- 
ron, told  me  to  leave  the  house  and  go  to  the  lake 
and  drown  myself.    Good-bye  and  God  forgive  her." 

"I  was  only  joking,"  said  Mrs.  Garron,  as  she 
knelt  at  the  side  of  the  bier  where  lay  the  body 
of  her  husband. — New  York  Times. 


DRINKS  KEG  OF  BEER;   WINS  $10 


Pennsylvania  Man  Consumes  Eight  Gallons  In  28 
Minutes  and  Has  32  Minutes  to  Spare. 
Wilkesbarre,    Pa. — In    twenty-eight    minutes    re- 
cently John  Sinker  of  West  Scranton  drank  eight 
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•,'allons  of  beer  to  win  a  wager  of  $10.  After  he 
liad  completed  this  stunt  he  was  just  as  sober  as 
when  he  began,  and  could  not  satisfy  his  thirst  un- 
t  il  he  had  consumed  several  more  schooners.  The 
I  pet  was  that  Hinker  could  not  finish  the  keg  in  an 
hour.  He  won  with  thirty-two  minutes  to  spare. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


but  when  he  drinks  whiskey,  and  he  has  learned  to 
drink  it  freely,  he  follows  it  up  with  half  of  a 
tomato." — New  York   Sun. 


The  Humor  of  It 


Kock  and  Bye. 

Tommy — "Pop,  what  is  the  rock  of  adversity?" 
Tommy's  Pop — "The  rock  of  adversity,  my  son, 

is    the    kind    that    goes    with    rye." — Philadelphia 

Becord. 


Insanity. 

Citizen — ' '  What  possible  excuse  did  you  fellows 
have  for  acquiting  that  murderer?" 

Juryman — ' '  Insanity. ' ' 

Citizen — "Gee!  The  whole  twelve  of  you?" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


An  Insinuation. 

Askitt — ' '  Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  honor 
among  thieves?" 

Knowitt — "Yes,  I  guess  so.  At  least  a  number 
of  grafting  politicians  are  entitled  to  '  Hon. '  be- 
fore their  names." 


Out  of  a  Job. 

Now  the  cruel  war  is  ended 

And  the  carnage  fades  from  view. 

What  will  be  the   occupation 
Of   the  liar   of   Chefoo? 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Japan  Wins  the  Masses. 
Russia  will  find  that  she  has  gained  very  little 
by  her  successful  playing  at  the  conference  table, 
though  it  will  save  the  face  of  the  throne  at  home. 
Japan  still  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  masses, 
as  she  has  from  the  first. — New  Haven  Begister. 

Short  on  Baw  Material. 
One  of  the  preachers  at  Oyster  Bay  recently 
blamed  the  immigration  law,  because  they  ' '  do  not 
permit  suflScient  numbers  of  heathen  to  come  in, 
and  so  we  miss  the  chance  of  converting  them." 
Even  the  churches,  we  see,  join  in  the  demand  for 
free    raw    material. — New    York    Evening   Post. 


Up  Against  the  Horses. 

Farmer  Korntop — "Our  Hiram's  writin'  agin 
from  Yarvard  fur  more  money  fur  books." 

Mrs.  Korntop — •' '  Air  ye  sure,  Silas,  thet  he  really 
wants  the  money  fur  books?" 

Farmer  Korntop — "Yaas,  he  says  he'll  take  his 
oath  every  cent  I  send  him  goes  to  the  book- 
makers. ' ' 


k  Cucumber  Chaser. 

A  stranger  in  a  cafe  in  the  Syrian  quarter  was 
Bomewhat  surprised  when  the  waiter  placed  a  dish 
of  iced  cucumbers  alongside  of  the  glass  of  arrak 

I  he   had   ordered   upon   the    recommendation    of    his 
pewly    made    Syrian    acquaintance. 
;    "Why   the   cucumbers?"  asked  the  stranger. 
i    "They  are  for  a  chaser,"  explained  the  sophisti- 
cated one.     "A  Syrian  never  takes  a  drink  without 


Trouble  in  New  York. 

Unless  the  disruption  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  comes  to  some  speedy  set- 
tlement there  is  bound  to  be  trouble  in  Brooklyn 
at  the  river  end  of  Atlantic  avenue,  where  the 
Scandinavian  colony  centers  after  dark  and  where 
every  corner  announces  ' '  aqvavit, ' '  which  is  the 
runic  for  the  demon  rum. 

Before  the  troubles  began  on  the  peninsula  both 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  knew  nothing  that  went 
to  a  Tighter  spot  than  Svenska  pons.  Just  how  it 
is  compounded  is  a  mystery.  It  begins  with  a 
generous  supply  of  arrack,  then  some  other  things 
are  put  in  to  flavor  it,  and  if  there  is  any  room  left 
more  arrack  is  put  in  to  fill  up. 

It's  a  berserk  beverage  that  would  lead  the 
plain  native  citizen  to  murder  his  grandmother 
slowly  and  painstakingly  with  the  carving  knife 
and  then  rush  tumultuously  forth  to  hold  up  a 
trolley  car  for  the  funeral  expenses.  But  the 
Scandinavians  must  have  it.  Probably  it  makes 
them  feel  like  Vikings  in  Valhalla  quaffing  the  gore 
of   their  enemies  from  skull   caps. 

It  is  just  that  that  worries  the  Norwegians;  they 
refuse  to  recognize  Sweden  even  by  drinking 
Svenska  pons.  If  Norsk  artists  do  not  soon  succeed 
in  inventing  a  satisfactory  substitute  the  revolution 
must  either  peter  out  or  else  there  will  be  all  kinds 
of  trouble. — New  York   Sun. 


The  Guest  and  the  Vfaltress. 
A  dainty  stranger  wafted  into  the  dining-room 
of  a  hotel  in  Smith  Centre  the  other  day,  and  as  the 
chair  was  held  back  from  him  he  pulled  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  dusted  the  seat  carefully.  Pulling  up 
his  trousers  he  seated  himself,  wiped  the  knife,  fork 
and  spoon  with  a  napkin,  worried  a  few  crumbs 
off  the  table  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Without 
hesitation,  the  girl  who  stepped  forward  to  take 
his  order  deftly  wiped  the  stranger's  mouth,  which 
had  been  drawn  into  a  pucker  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  imaginary  untidiness  abounding,  and  planted 
a  kiss  thereon  that  was  plainly  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  room.  The  dainty  stranger,  when  he  recov- 
ered, ordered  meekly,  ate  hurriedly  and  left  quickly. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Youthful  Wizard. 

' '  Our  home  papers  are  talking  a  good  deal 
about  the  extraordinary  pluck  arid  practical  ability 
of  a  young  Indiana  girl,  aged  fourteen,  who  has 
done  great  things  in  an  agricultural  way,"  said 
Mr.  M.  B.  Lundy,  of  that  state,  at  the  Ebbitt 
House. 

"This  young  lady,  Miss  Lena  Dare,  finished  up 
the  eighth  grade  in  her  local  school,  and  waiting 
only  to  change  from  her  white  graduating  dress 
to  a  plain  frock,  started  right  in  to  do  farm  work, 
not  from  necessity,  her  father  being  well-to-do, 
but  merely  because  she  likes  the  occupation.  Her 
father  had  previously  broken  up  a  five-acre  piece 
of  corn  land  for  her,  and  she  did  all  the  rest  of 
the  cultivation.  She  is  also  'tending  a  pota)to 
patch  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  another  patch 
from  which  she  will  raise  a  goodly  supply  of 
pickles.  Her  fields  are  as  clean  of  grass  and  as  well 
tilled  as  any  man  can  show. 

"Another  qualification  for  her  work  is  her  skill 
in  the  management  of  horses.  She  has  loved  horses 
since  she  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  girl,  and  can  drive  or 
ride  them  with  masculine  ability." — Washington 
Post. 
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^   THE  DOWNSrtOOT  OF  LIFE    ^ 


SOME    TYPICAL    IN- 
STANCES OF 
PALLS  FROM  SOCIAL 
GRACE,  THEIR 
CAUSES  AND  AT- 
TEMPTS   AT    THEIR 

CUPE.  —  HYPNO- 
TISM FOR  INCORRI- 
GIBLE  YOUTHS.— 


Crime 's  rapid  increase,  as  already  noted  in 
the  Pandex,  is  likely  to  be  a  subject  of  rep- 
resentation to  Congress  in  the  President's 
annual  message.  Its  scope  is  becoming  so 
great  and  so  many  otherwise  reputable  per- 
sons are  becoming  its  voluntary  victims,  that 
the  National  Executive  deems  the  matter  one 
for  federal  attention.  Efforts  to  deal  vpith  it, 
independently  of  Congress,  are  apparent  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  anti-gambling  and 
anti-liquor  laws  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article.  What  further  steps  are  possible  can- 
not be  foreseen,  unless  perhaps  it  be  in  the 
elimination  from  the  public  habits  of  the 
craze  for  swiftly-made  riches  and  in  the  pro- 
viding of  other  means  of  satisfying  a  natu- 
rally active  and  thrifty  race.  The  English- 
man works  off  his  restiveness  in  travel  and 
in  out-door  exercise.  The  American  has  as 
yet  developed  no  particular  passion  other 
than  business  and  money-getting  to  offer  in 
substitution  for  the  energy  that  so  often 
leads  to  crime. 


HYPNOTISM  FOR  BAD  BOYS 


To   Be  Used  as  a  Remedy  for  Crime  Fy  Denver' 
Jurist. 

One  method  of  rooting  out  the  criminal 
instinct  has  been  put  forward  by  the  same 
man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  creatingr : 
in  the  United  States  what  is  known  as  the ! 
Juvenile    Court.      The    following    item    de- 
scribes the  method : 

Denver. — Mystic  forces  of  the  unseen  world — 
strange  powers  by  the  use  of  which  the  mind  of 
one  person  may  control  and  mold  that  of  another — 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  made  to 
do  its  work  of  mercy  and  uplifting  by  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  this  city. 

The  whip,  the  cell  and  the  reform  school  having 
failed  in  many  cases  to  perform  their  work  of  con- 
verting into  sane  and  moral  youth  unfortunates 
born  to  a  heritage  of  crime  and  evil  habits.  Judge 
Lindsey  has  determined  to  act  not  only  as  jurist 
but  as  an  agent  of  reform.  He  hopes  to  do  this  in 
court  by  hypnotizing  young  incorrigibles  and  by 
the  force  Of  mesmeric  suggestion  work  wonderfuil 
changes  for  good  in  the  character  of  his  young 
charges. 

The  spectacle  of  a  judge  gravely  making  the 
"passes"  of  a  hypnotist — a  sight  probably  never 
seen  in  any  court — first  will  be  witnessed  next 
month,     when     the     September     term     of     court 
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opens.  Judge  Lindsey  already  has  selected  the  first 
case  upon  which  he  will  operate — that  of  a  young 
boy  addicted  since  the  earliest  youth  to  the  exces- 
sive use  of  cigarettes. 

Judge  Lindsey  has  mastered  the  art  of  hypno- 
tism— or  so  much  of  the  art  as  is  known — and  few 
men  have  better  than  he  an  understanding  of  the 
influence  of  mind  over  mind.  While  the  judge  lays 
no  claims  to  comprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
psychic  phenomena  through  which  he  hopes  to  work 
his  reforms,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  hypnotism,  properly  employed,  as  a  cor- 
rective agent. 

He  believes  that  by  this  power  he  can  shape  and 
mold  the  bent  and  twisted  brains  of  those  who 
never  have  had  a  fair  chance — boys  and  girls  born 
with  their  moral  senses  perverted  and  reared  into 
evil  habits  without  the  ability  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong. 

Judge  Lindsey  will  take  the  place  of  father  and 
mother,  pastor  and  teacher  in  the  lives  of  his  small 
charges  from  now  on  and  will  attempt  to  will  them 
into  better  ways  of  living,  into  powers  of  seeing 
the  right  and  being  able  to  perform  it. 

Great  encouragement  has  been  given  the  judge 
by  his  fellow  scientists,  who  say  the  magistrate 
possesses  hypnotic  power  to  high  degree  and  expect 
great  good  to  come  from  the  experiments. 

The  first  actual  test  will  be  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  term  of  court.  In  selecting  a  boy  ad- 
dicted to  smoking  cigarettes  as  the  first  subject, 
Judge  Lindsey  will  have  the  opportunity  of  testing 
his  ability  to  assuage  physical  cravings,  as  well  as 
to  work  mental  reformation. 

The  judge  recently  returned  from  the  convention 
of  the  bureau  of  charities  and  corrections,  where 
he  met  many  phrenologists,  most  of  whom  advised 
him  to  attempt  hypnotic  experiments  in  the  Juve- 
nile Court. 

Judge  Lindsey  is  exceedingly  sanguine,  and  be- 
lieves he  will  duplicate  his  former  success  in  the 
Juvenile  Court,  only  that  hypnotism  will  be  more 
far-reaching  in  importance  than  anything  he  has 
attempted. 

He  described  his  plan  as  follows: 

"My  intention  is  to  practice  so  that  I  may  be- 
come as  proficient  as  possible.  I  shall  also  have 
other  workers  study  the  subject,  and  shall  endeavor 
ehen  I  am  away  to  secure  the  services  of  prominent 
hypnotists  to  take  my  place  in  dealing  with  the 
children.  When  I  take  it  up,  as  I  have  now  deter- 
mined to  do,  I  shall  go  into  it  for  all  that  it  is 
iworth. 

' '  I  have  long  believed  in  the  influence  of  mind 
pver  matter.    I  am  not  inclined  to  Christian  Science 

eliefs,  but   study  has  convinced  me  that  mind  is 

reater  than   matter    and    has    a    correspondingly 

reater   influence.     A   weak-minded   person   who   is 

led,  though  he  may  have  no  bad  tendencies,  will  be- 

jcome  bad  just  because  somebody  who  is  evil-minded 

l^wills  that  this  shall  be. 

My  dealings  with  children  have  shown  me  how 

'true  this  is.     For  instance,  there  are  some  boys  to 

whom  cigarette  smoke  is  decidedly  offensive.     But 

ithers  who  smoke  tell   these  that   they  will   never 

e  manly  unless  they  acquire  the  art  of  smoking. 

"In  this  manner  boys  are  led  into  the  most  in- 
jurious practice  known  to  the  modern  science — not 
through  inclination — merely  through  influence. 

"Now,  if  this  is  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  why 
ihould  it  not  be  possible  for  some  one  to  study  and 
[pse  this   influence  in  precisely  the  opposite   direc- 
'■\onf 

This  was  the  .  question  which  first  set  me  to 
thinking,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more 
feasible  the  idea  seemed  to  be.    I  bought  books  on 


the  subject  and  talked  with  well-known  authori- 
ties. Each  step  I  took  in  this  direction  convinced 
me  more  and  more  thoroughly  that  hypnotism  if 
rightly  used  might  be  made  a  power  of  good. 

' '  Now  I  have  decided  to  try  it,  and  give  it  a  good 
trial,  too.  Experts  say  that  the  drink  habit,  cigar- 
ette habit  and  gambling  habit  are  all  amenable  to 
hypnotic  suggestion.  Why  should  not  the  'bad' 
habit  prove  equally  amenable?  AnyTvay  I'm  going 
to  see  if  I  cannot  hypnotize  my  boys  and  girls  into 
becoming  really  good — ^the  kind  of  good  that  will 
stay  with  them. ' ' 

The  mode  of  hypnotizing  which  will  be  used  will 
be  simple.  The  child  will  be  placed  in  a  high-backed 
chair  vis-a-vis  to  Judge  Lindsey  or  whoever  is  op- 
erating, each  of  his  hands  in  one  of  the  hypnotist's 
and  the  knees  and  feet  of  both  in  contact.  He  will 
then  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  sleep  which  will 
last  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  During  this  time 
the  operator  will  endeavor  to  impress  his  thought 
on  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  thought  with  a 
cigarette  smoker,  for  example,  will  be:  "It  is  in- 
jurious for  you  to  smoke,  and  therefore  you  must 
not  do  it.    You  do  not  care  to  anyway. ' ' 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  hypnotize  who  is  not 
recognized  as  a  man  or  woman  of  the  best  morals 
or  most  lofty  character,  as  the  results  from  any 
other  person  might  be  of  the  worst. — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


SPECULATES,   NOW  A  THIEF 


• 


Clerk  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  Is  Now  a 
Fugitive. 

If  the  money-craze  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  American  crime,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  the  following  news  piece  is  representa- 
tive: 

Detectives  are  making  a  determined  search  for 
Walter  P.  Kraft,  the  twenty-three-year-old  clerk 
of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  charged  with  hav- 
ing stolen  $19,957  from  the  company  by  a  clever 
system  of  "financing"  which  he  devised. 

The  young  man  also  is  charged  with  having  taken 
$500  in  bills  from  the  cashier's  cage  at  the  moment 
of  his  flight.  He  has  disappeared  from  his  father's 
house  at  499  Dearborn  avenue,  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  detectives  that  he  has  fled  to  some  point  in  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company^  which  must  stand 
the  loss  if  Kraft  is  not  captured,  is  making  every 
effort  to  secure  his  arrest.  Officials  of  the  company 
were  reticent  regarding  the  alleged  defalcation, 
and  members  of  the  Kraft  family  asserted  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  young  man's  whereabouts.  At- 
torney Frederick  W.  Kraft,  a  brother  of  the  missing 
clerk,  with  offices  in  the  Chicago  National  Bank 
building,  declared  the  young  man  had  left  the  city, 
but  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone. 

Kraft's  system  of  "financing"  is  said  to  have 
been  so  carefully  worked  out  that  only  an  accident 
resulted  in  its  exposure.  His  entire  object  it  is  de- 
clared, was  to  secure  means  of  operating  on  the 
stock  market  and  board  of  trade.  As  transfer  and 
bond  clerk  Kraft  kept  a  record  of  the  securities 
handled  by  the  trust  company.  When  certificates 
were  given  him  to  transfer  he  would  wait  until  he 
had  several  on  hand,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  re- 
turn them  until  the  next  day,  thus  giving  him  con- 
trol of  the  stock  for  over  a  day.  This  he  would  give 
to  his  brokers  as  margins  for  his  trading. 

As  Kraft  closed  his  account  at  the  brokers  each 
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day  the  certificates  always  were  at  the  bank  at 
night.  As  long  as  he  made  a  profit  on  his  trans- 
actions he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  caught,  as 
he  could  stop  his  trades  within  a  few  minutes'  no- 
tice, take  his  profits,  and  replace  the  stock  which 
he  had  put  up  as  security. 

A  system  of  notation  entered  into  the  scheme,  by 
which  Kraft  could  retain  a  block  of  stock  after  the 
books  showed  that  it  had  been  transferred.  When 
his  profits  failed  to  materialize  he  was  forced  to 
manipulate  the  notations  and  to  make  good  his 
losses  in  currency  to  regain  the  stock  from  the 
broker.  When  his  money,  which  he  had  made  in 
his  first  few  ventures,  was  gone,  he  again  put  up 
stock  as  margins  in  which  to  speculate,  but  this 
time  he  lost.  More  stock  was  put  up  in  an  effort 
to  get  back  the  first  block  until  he  had  lost  $20,000. 

Discovery  of  Kraft 's  dealings  came  when  some 
National  Biscuit  company  stock  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred. According  to  the  young  man's  notations 
the  stock  had  been  sent  to  the  bank,  and  was  so 
charged.  The  bank  declared  that  it  had  not  re- 
ceived it.  Kraft  was  asked  to  explain,  and  asked 
for  time  to  look  over  his  books.  It  was  granted. 
He  immediately  took  what  funds  he  could  gather 
and  fled. — Chicago  Tribune. 


EEPAIEINQ  A  POLITICAIj  CRIME 


The  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  Save  Caleb  Powers, 
Convicted  of  the  Goebel  Murder. 

How  far  the  consequences  of  crime,  when 
associated  with  the  preponderating  motives 
of  political  passion,  may  lead  is  reflected  in 
the  fight  over  the  Caleb  Powers  ease,  which 
from  an  affair  of  sheer  murder  which  should 
have  been  summarily  settled  in  the  city  in 
which  Governor  Goebel  was  shot,  has  ex- 
panded into  a  national  affair,  involving  emi- 
nent persons  of  all  sections.    Said  the  press : 

History  furnishes  no  more  remarkable  case  in 
many  ways  than  the  prolonged  fight  of  Caleb  Pow- 
ers for  life  and  liberty. 

Now  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  has  spent 
six  years  behind  the  bars  of  five  Kentucky  jails, 
going  to  prison  from  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  which  he  held  during  the  brief  term  of  Gov- 
ernor William  S.  Taylor  in  1900. 

It  is  probable  that  the  identity  of  the  real  as- 
sassin of  Governor  William  Goebel,  who  was  shot 
in  front  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Frankfort,  January 
30,  1900,  will  never  be  known  to  a  certainty.  Henry 
E.  Youtsey  is  serving  a  life  term  for  the  crime,  and 
has  not  appealed.  James  Howard  has  been  convict- 
ed three  times,  and  his  third  appeal  is  now  pending. 

Powers  was  charged  with  complicity;  with  hav- 
ing conspired  to  bring  about  the  murder.  Three 
times  he  has  been  tried  on  the  charge,  and  thrpe 
times  convicted. 

Twice  the  sentence  was  life  imprisonment,  the 
last  time  it  was  death. 

Securing  a  new  trial  after  each  conviction.  Powers 
has  fought  persistently  and  manfully  for  his  life. 
Now  his  attorneys  are  endeavoring  to  have  his  case 
removed  from  the  State  courts  and  tried  in  the 
United  States  court.  Kentucky's  ofBcials  are  fight- 
ing this  move  on  the  ground  that  no  Federal  ques- 
tion is  involved. 

Decision  of  the  question  must  eventually  be  made 


by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn. 

Leaving  the  merits  or  weakness  of  the  eliarge 
against  Powers  to  be  decided  by  a  future  jury,  the 
case  presents  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  criminal  procedure. 
It  would  be  nearer  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
these  features  pertained  to  his  fight  for  life. 

Soon  after  the  assassination  of  Governor  Goebel — 
he  was  only  State  Senator  when  he  was  shot,  though 
he  took  the  Gubernatorial  oath  of  office  on  his  dying 
bed — the  Kentucky  Legislature  appropriated  $100,- 
000  to  trace  and  convict  the  murderers. 

Against  this  immense  sum  Powers  had  little.  Tri- 
als and  appeals  soon  exhausted  his  resources  and 
the  limited  fortunes  of  his  family  and  friends  as 
well. 

Still  he  fought  on.  After  each  conviction  he  took 
an  appeal,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
granted  him  a  new  trial  in  each  instance. 

Providing  a  Defense  Fund. 

After  his  last  conviction  and  sentence  to  death, 
he  seemed  at  the  end  of  every  financial  resource. 
The  projected  line  of  future  battle  in  his  behalf, 
involving  a  shift  of  venue  from  State  to  Federal 
court,  would  cost  much  more  money  than  he  could 
hope  to  raise. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
widely  extended  movements  in  behalf  of  a  con- 
demned man  ever  known  in  America. 

A  number  of  leading  citizens  of  Kentucky,  Demo- 
crats and  Eepublicans  alike,  decided  that  whatever 
might  be  the  final  determination  as  to  his  guOt  or 
innocence,  full  justice  must  be  done  him.  The  name 
and  fame  of  fair  Kentucky  required  this. 

To  collect  and  manage  ' '  The  Caleb  Powers  De- 
fense Fund, ' '  a  general  committee  was  formed.  This 
committtee  included  such  men  as  former  Governor 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  General  Basil  W.  Duke,  Colonel 
Morris  B.  Belknap,  John  Marshall  and  Andrew 
Cowan. 

Generals  Buckner  and  Duke  were  prominent  offi- 
cers in  the  Confederate  army;  General  Buckner  was 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Gold  Democratic  ticket  of  1896,  headed  by 
General  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois.  Colonel  Belk- 
nap and  Mr.  Marshall  were  Republican  candidates 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  the  last  State  campaign,  and  Mr.  Cowan  is  a 
leading  tobacco  manufacturer  of  that  State  and  a 
Democrat. 

It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  political  lines 
were  overlooked  in  the  movement  to  provide  a 
defense  fund  for  Powers. 

Agents  were  dispatched  in  every  direction  to 
collect  money  for  the  defense  fund.  All  are  men 
of  some  means  and  work  without  pay.  Not  only 
have  they  canvassed  Kentucky,  but  a  number  of 
other  states,  and  with  even  more  success  than  was 
anticipated. 

Women  Became  Interested. 

While  this  work  has  been  in  progress,  the  women 
of  the  State  have  become  interested.  Societies 
were  organized  by  them  all  over  Kentucky  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money. 

Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  women  have  trav- 
eled  through   other   States,  with   considerable   suc-j 
cess. 

Not   even  the  most   sanguine   friends   of  Powers^ 
anticipated  such  a  general  and  generous  response. 

To  date  the  immense  sum  of  $125,000  has  bee«J 
secured,  and  this  is  being  increased  daily. 

In  addition  to  all  these  efforts.  Powers  has  writ-J 
ten  a  history  of  his  life,  his  own  story  of  the  polit-J 
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ical  troubles  at  Frankfort  that  culminated  in  the 
murder  of  Goebel,  and  other  matter  bearing  upon 
bis  career  and  several  trials. 

These  literary  efforts  have  been  placed  on  the 
jnarket  and  have  brought  him  a  neat  income,  which 
is  added  to  the  defense  fund. 

Now,  confined  in  jail  at  Newport,  Powers  is 
awaiting  the  result  of  his  latest  appeal. 

His  daily  mail  is  enormous.  It  requires  the  en- 
tire time  of  one  man  at  the  Newport  Post  Office  .to 
handle  the  letters,  circulars  and  papers  that  arrive 
for  the  noted  prisoner. 

He  has  received  no  fewer  than  seventeen  propos- 
als of  marriage  since  he  has  been  in  jail.  Some  of 
the  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  women  who  have 
■offered  him  their  hands  have  tendered  more  or  less 
extensive  fortunes  as  well. 

Powers,  however,  writes  to  but  one  woman.  She 
is  his  aged  mother,  down  in  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Each  morning  as  the  carrier  brings  him  his  mail, 
he  sorts  the  mass  until  he  finds  the  inevitable  one 
■directed  in  feeble  handwriting.  This  letter  he  takes 
to  the  window  and  reads,  and  his  eyes  become  filled 
with  mist  and  assume  a  faraway  look. 

Then  he  returns  to  his  table  and  writes  a  tender 
reply  to  the  bent  old  lady  who  twice  every  day 
gets  down  on  her  knees  and  prays  that  her  boy  may 
be  delivered  from  his  peril  and  returned  to  her. 

Many  of  the  letter  that  Powers  receives  contain 
■checks  for  sums  ranging  from  $1  to  $25,  and  even 
larger  amounts.  He  personally  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  money  and  notifies  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee.— Denver  Post. 


KUINED;   TURNS  BANDIT 


Once  Rich  Rancher  Blames  the  Beef  Trust  for  Mak- 
Him  an  Outlaw. 

An  unexpected  and  curious,  but  strangely 
impressive,  incident  of  crime  caused  by  the 
lust  for  quick  wealth  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing, wherein  the  criminal's  excuse  for  his 
conduct  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  beef  trust 
and  its  extortions.     Said  the  newspapers: 

Guthrie,  O.  T. — Once  a  prominent  cattleman  of 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation,  Tom  Jordan  of  Collins- 
ville,  I.  T.,  has  turned  bank  robber,  and.  lays  the 
blame  for  his  transformation  upon  the  beef  trust. 
Armed  with  a  revolver,  he  entered  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Collinsville  and  forced  the  cashier 
to  surrender  $1,200,  which  he  claimed  was  due  him 
for  cattle  he  had  sold  in  Kansas  City,  but  which  the 
("bank  was  holding  pending  a  settlement  of  owner- 
Iflhip.  Jordan  is  now  a  fugitive,  and  the  bank  offi- 
f«ials  are  unable  to  locate  him. 

Jordan  claims  that  the  machinations  of  the  beef 
Itrust  in  forcing  down  the  price  of  cattle  have  made 
fliim  turn  outlaw.  He  recently  became  financially 
j  involved  as  the  result  of  the  low  prices  of  cattle,  it 
[being  necessary  for  him  to  secure  large  loans  with 
V  which  to  carry  on  his  business.  Early  last  July  he 
tflhipped  thirty  carloads  of  cattle  to  Kansas  City 
[from  his  ranch,  and  then  disappeared,  leaving  many 
;  creditors.  Some  of  the  cattle,  it  is  said,  belonged 
pto  a  Texas  cattleman  named  Gatewood. 

Several  days  ago  Jordan  surprised  the  people  of 
[  Collinsville  by  returning,  and  it  was  reported  that 
I  he  had  settled  with  all  his  creditors  and  would  re- 
imain  in  the  town..  But  Jordan  had  other  plans.  He 
twanted  $1,600  that  had  been  held  by  the  Kansas 
ICity   commission   house   which   sold   his   cattle   and 


placed  in  the  Collinsville  Bank  awaiting  a  settle- 
ment of  ownership  with  Gatewood.  He  made  sev- 
eral demands  for  the  money,  and  was  each  time  re- 
fused. 

In  his  desperation  Jordan  visited  the  bank,  tak- 
ing Iro  Butts,  a  former  employe,  with  him.  Push- 
ing Butts  ahead  of  him  Jordan  forced  him  to  go 
behind  the  counter.  Then,  leveling  his  revolver  at 
Cashier  Colburn,  Jordan  said: 

"You  give  me  that  $L600  belonging  to  me  or 
I'll  kill  you  right  here.  If  you  haven't  got  $1,600 
at  hand  give  me  all  there  is  in  sight.  If  it's  more 
than  $1,600  I'll  send  what's  over  the  amount  back 
to  the  bank.    I  mean  business." 

The  cashier  tremblingly  scraped  together  all  the 
cash  in  sight,  and  Jordan  rode  away  unmolested  to 
his  ranch  on  Hird  Creek.  Later  in  the  evening  Jor- 
dan sent  word  to  Cashier  Colburn  that  he  was  $400 
short,  and  the  bank  officials  are  now  wondering  if 
the  desperate  man  intends  to  return  for  the  addi- 
tional amount. 

After  Jordan's  first  flight  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  indebted  to  the  Independence  Bank  of  In- 
dependence, Kan.,  for  $5,000,  to  the  Lawrence 
County  Bank  of  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  for  $5,000,  and  to 
Gatewood,  the  Texas  cattleman,  for  $15,000.  A  con- 
stable who  searched  Jordan's  ranch  after  his  first 
flight  reported  only  nineteen  horses  left  there. — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


SCHOLAR,   PRIEST   AND   FORGER 

John  Etheredge,  University  Graduate,  Possessed  of 
Rare  Talent,  Wrecks  Career. 
Crime  without  conscience,  like  kleptoma- 
nia on  a  large  scale,  is  reflected  in  the  ensu- 
ing long  and  striking  story  from  a  New  York 
paper : 

Can  a  man  be  sincerely  religious  and  at  the  same 
time  a  criminal?  Your  ordinary  casuist  or  arbiter 
of  morals  will  say  ' '  No, ' '  and  common  reason  sup- 
ports him;  yet,  except  by  taking  the  affirmative  of 
the  proposition,  there  is  no  way  to  account  for  the 
strange  case  of  John  Etheridge,  a  prisoner  in  the 
little  county  jail  in  the  village  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  English 
family,  reared  almost  from  his  birth  for  holy  or- 
ders, a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  with  de- 
grees from  other  institutions  of  scarcely  less  pres- 
tige, a  preacher  and  writer  of  the  first  quality, 
Etheridge  stood  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  and  deliv- 
ered sermons  the  power  and  eloquence  of  which 
moved  his  hearers  to  their  souls,  and  on  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week  he  lived  by  passing  forged 
checks. 

There  is  no  question  of  dual  personality  in  the 
affair.  He  knew  quite  well  what  he  was  doing.  Cu- 
riously enough,  however,  he  took  no  measures  of 
precaution  to  avoid  detection.  After  leaving  the 
places  where  he  had  given  worthless  paper  in  pay- 
ment of  his  obligations,  he  made  no  effort  to  cover 
hjs  tracks,  but  invariably  communicated  with  the 
persons  there,  letting  them  know  where  he  was.  He 
acted,  in  short,  as  though  he  were  immune  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  morality.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  being  admired  and  praised  for  his  learning 
and  his  piety. 

Etheridge  himself  cannot  explain  the  mystery  of 
it.  The  future  glowed  brilliantly  before  him,  and 
for  nothing  he  turned  it  black  and  empty.  Churches 
were  quarrelling  for  his  services,  and  a  bishop  had 
begged  the  privilege  of  ordaining  him.  So  vast  and 
thorough    is   his    knowledge    of    the    Scriptures,    so 
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keen  are  his  talents  as  a  commentator  and  inter- 
preter, that  he  might  have  become  one  of  the  first 
theologians  of  his  time.  All  this  promise  he 
wrecked  for  a  tew  paltry  dollars,  without  why  or 
wherefore.     And  he  is  only  twenty-four  years  old! 

Some  one  fibre  of  the  man's  being  has  gone 
crooked.  That  is  the  only  explanation.  Of  his 
sincerity  in  the  matter  of  the  Church  there  can  be 
no  question.  He  has  always  lived  in  a  sacerdotal 
atmosphere,  and  is  saturated  with  doctrinal  teach- 
ings, yet  while  he  was  criticising  and  expounding 
them  in  the  most  earnest  and  scholarly  fashion, 
about  his  private  affairs  he  was  lying  prodigiously, 
and  in  such  a  clumsy  manner  that  discovery  was 
inevitable. 

Etheridge  appeared  at  the  Catskill  Mountain 
House  and  engaged  rooms  there  about  two  weeks 
ago.  His  baggage  consisted  only  of  a  large  suit 
ease,  but  his  bearing  was  attractive  and  impres- 
sive. He  is  something  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
with  broad,  muscular  shoulders,  a  high,  wide  fore- 
head, topped  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  wavy  brown 
hair,  large  blue  eyes  and  a  strong  Roman  nose.  Only 
his  mouth  and  chin  are  weak.  He  wore  the  con- 
ventional dress  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
a  little  crucifix  strung  around  his  neck  by  a  thin 
gold  chain.  He  did  not  display  this  ostentatiously, 
but  took  just  enough  pains  to  conceal  it  to  make  it 
noticeable. 

Giving  his  name  as  J.  Teignmouth-Grove,  the 
conversation  and  carriage  of  the  young  man  quickly 
won  favor  from  the  patrons  of  the  hotel,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  a  type  of  the  rising  English  churchman, 
with  tone  and  polish  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
average  quality  of  intellect.  Almost  any  morning 
he  could  have  been  observed  strolling  the  moun- 
tain paths,  his  eyes  studiously  bent  on  the  little 
breviary  that  he  always  carried  with  him. 

On  Sunday  he  was  asked  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
the  hotel,  and  he  consented,  though  not  without 
some  deprecation  of  his  worthiness.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent sermon.  The  English  was  vigorous  yet 
graceful,  the  eloquence  ready  and  fluent,  the  learn- 
ing unmistakable.  His  listeners  were  first  aston- 
ished, then  charmed. 

Success  as  a  Preacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  the  young  preacher 
was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations.  His  more 
intimate  acquaintance  was  sought,  and  gradually 
he  told  a  story  of  his  career.  In  nearly  every  re- 
spect, as  it  afterward  developed,  the  narrative  was 
a  fabrication.  He  said  that  his  father  was  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
that  he,  being  a  second  son,  had  been  bred  for  a 
like  career;  that  after  being  graduated  in  theology 
his  inclinations  turned  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  two  years  of  study 
in  the  Vatican,  but  his  faith  had  changed  again  and 
he  came  back  to  the  English  Church. 

His  talk  was  punctuated  with  vague  but  sugges- 
tive allusions  to  the  high  standing  of  his  family  in 
England,  but  he  never  clearly  told  why  he  had 
abandoned  his  fine  prospects  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. He  had  held  various  charges,  he  said,  includ- 
ing the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia  which 
had  thirteen  hundred  communicants,  and  where  he 
had  two  assistants.  He  said  also  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Held  as  a  Cheap  Swindler. 

Then  came  the  explosion.  He  presented  a  check 
for  $40  at  the  Tanners'  National  Bank,  in  Catskill, 
drawn  on  the  People 's  Bank  of  Scranton,  Pa.  It 
came  back  dishonored,  with  the  information  that  no 


such  person  had  ever  had  an  account  there.  Simul- 
taneously a  request  was  received  from  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Scranton  to  arrest  the  person  who  had 
presented  the  check.  Etheridge  made  no  clamor. 
He  protested  that  there  had  been  some  mistake, 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  new-made  friends  at  the 
hotel  was  with  him. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  evidence  against  him 
began  to  accumulate.  The  Rev.  George  Brooks,  of 
the  High  Episcopal  Church  in  Dover,  N.  J.,  went  to 
Catskill  and  identified  Etheridge  as  a  man  who, 
in  the  guise  of  a  clergyman,  had  given  him  a  worth- 
less check  for  $85.  A  minister  named  Kelly,  from 
the  same  town,  said  that  one  Sunday,  when  he  had 
malaria,  Etheridge  had  preached  for  him,  delivered 
a  noble  sermon,  and  then  stole  his  watch.  The  Rev. 
Elliott  C.  White,  of  Long  Branch,  produced  a  check 
given  by  Etheridge,  to  which  the  name  of  "Sidney 
Winter"  had  been  forged.  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Fringe, 
who  keeps  a  boarding  house  in  Asbury  Park,  de- 
clared that  Etheridge  had  swindled  her  out  of  $47 
with  a  bad  check,  adding  the  illuminating  infor- 
mation that  while  he  lived  there  he  had  been  the 
' '  life  of  the  house ' '  and  was  ' '  very  fond  of  pretty 
girls. ' ' 

When  he  was  arrested  Etheridge  sent  for  Frank 
H.  Osborne,  a  lawyer  in  Catskill,  and  formerly.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  county,  and  asked  for  advice. 
He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  "Professor  Jordan,  Hazle- 
hurst.  Lodge  Road,  West  Bromwich,  England," 
who  he  said,  was  his  sister's  husband,  informing 
him  of  the  trouble  and  asking  aid.  Then  Osborne 
put  him  through  an  inquisitorial  examination  and 
found,  as  he  afterward  said,  that  he  was  a  ' '  monu- 
mental liar." 

Only  Half  a  Liar. 

In  the  first  place,  he  learned  that  Etheridge  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  Philadelphia  and  had  no 
acquaintances  there,  to  say  nothing  of  a  church  with 
thirteen  hundred  communicants.  Next  he  wormed 
out  of  him  the  fact  that  his  father  is  not  and  never 
was  a  clergyman,  but  is  the  chief  of  the  freight  de- 
partment of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  at  Birm- 
ingham. Under  the  rigid  course  of  questioning, 
Etheridge  admitted  that  his  original  story  had  been 
a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  Yet  some  things  he  told  have 
since  been  proved  true  as  to  his  early  life  and  con- 
nections. 

For  example,  he  produced  a  printed  certificate, 
signed  by  Ethelbert  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania, authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  lay  preacher, 
under  the  direction  of  Sidney  Winter,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  at  Dunmore,  a  town  just  outside 
Scranton.  Winter  is  himself  an  Englishman,  and 
Etheridge  had  met  him  through  an  advertisement 
he  had  published  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, in  February  of  last  year.  He  also  proved  that 
there  was  no  misrepresentation  as  to  his  beinj{  a 
Cambridge  University  Man  and  an  instructor  of 
high  repute. 

He  denied  that  he  had  forged  Winter's  name  to 
the  check,  but  admitted  having  done  so  with  that 
passed  to  Dr.  White,  saying  that  he  iiiought  W later 
would  hold  it  until  he  could  havn  "made  gOiid" 
from  a  remittance  that  he  expected  from  homo. 
Mr.  Osborne  then  asked  him  why  he  was  writing 
to  his  people  in  England  for  aid,  remarking  tenta- 
tively: H 

"\ou  know  you  are  in  bad  odor  there  or  you  ■ 
would  not  have  left,  and  they'll  pay  no  attention  to  ■ 
you." 

"Oh,  yes  they  will,"  answered  Etheridge,  and 
lie  produced  a  letter  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Jor.'an. 
The  tone  of  it,  however,  was  not  cordial.  Evidently 
Etheridge  had  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  «:ime. 
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and  had  written  to  say  that  he  was  coming  home. 
The  sister  answered  that  he  had  better  not  do  so 
this  year,  as  their  father  and  mother  were  going  to 
move   to   the   country. 

"Isn't  it  true,"  demanded  the  attorney,  that  you 
are  just  a  soldier  of  fortune,  trying  to  enjoy  life 
along  your  own  peculiar  lines,  and  that  you  don't 
care  much  what  becomes  of  you?" 

"No,  no,  that  is  not  so,"  replied  Etheridge.  "I 
don't  know  what  it  is.  I  am  a  dreamer,  I  suppose. 
If  only  I  could  leave  my  books  alone!  I  get  buried 
in  them  and  then  I  get  to  thinking  and" — he  broke 
off  and  nervously  gnawed  his  finger  nails. 

Etheridge  received  a  Herald  reporter  in  the  cell 
at  Catskill  recently.  He  is  not  uncomfortably  sit- 
uated there,  for  the  jail  is  the  oddest  thing  of  its 
kind,  probably  anywhere.  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  pretty  little  cottage  of  the  type  to  be 
found  in  any  small  town.  Trees  shade  it  on  every 
side,  and  on  the  neatly-trimmed  lawn  is  a  bed  of 
sunflowers  and  carnations.  You  enter  by  the  usual 
flight  of  .wooden  steps  in  the  middle  and  the  door 
opens  upon  a  hall. 

On  one  side  of  this  are  the  living  quarters  of 
Sheriff  Post  and  his  family,  furnished  cosily  and  in 
good  taste — a  very  homelike  place,  indeed.  On  the 
other,  you  find  an  iron-grated  door  opening  into  a 
room  of  the  same  size  as  the  others,  but,  of  course, 
not  so  prettily  equipped.  This  is  Etheridge 's  cell — 
the  jail.  There  are  two  little  barred  windows  in  it, 
through  one  of  which  he  gets  the  breeze  from  a  big 
pear  tree  and — thanks  to  his  height — he  can  look 
across  the  road  to  a  cluster  of  pretty  little  cottages 
where  other  persons  not  under  the  ban  of  the  law 
reside. 

Catalogued  His  Claims. 

Once  inside  the  room,  the  only  thing  to  suggest  a 
place  of  imprisonment  is  the  barred  door.  Its  fur- 
niture is  a  large  bed,  several  chairs  and  two  tables, 
one  of  which  he  uses  to  stack  up  the  few  books  he 
brought  with  him,  and  the  other  as  a  writing  table, 
for  he  is  constantly  doing  literary  work,  even  dur- 
ing his  period  of  confinement.  The  books  are  chiefly 
theological  works  and  commentaries,  but  there  are 
also  one  or  two  novels.  There  are  pictures  on  the 
wall,  too,  but  they  are'  more  or  less  crude. 

Etheridge,  who  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  sat  back 
in  a  rocking  chair  with  his  big  legs  crossed  and 
puffed  great  clouds  in  a  contented  fashion.  He  was 
reluctant  to  discuss  his  affairs  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently his  voice,  resonant  and  sonorous,  was  ringing 
out  in  the  little  room  as  he  warmed  up  under  a  fire 
of  questions,  to  ignore  which  would  have  been  to 
condemn  himself.  Throughout  his  conversation  his 
effort  clearly  was  to  show  that,  though  perhaps  he 
had  been  guilty  in  other  respects,  he  was  not  an  im- 
poster  in  the  matter  of  his  education  and  breeding. 

For  instance,  he  produced  a  circular,  neatly  print- 
ed, at  the  top  of  which  was  his  full  name,  and  the 
address,  No.  463  Forty-fourth  street.  South  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Under  his  name  was  the  following  cata- 
logue of  his  scholarly  attainments,  each  having  a 
line  to  itself: 

"B.  A.,  Cambridge,  Second  Class  Honors,  Mathe- 
matics; Inter.  B.  Sc,  London;  Fellow  of  College  of 
Preceptors;  Teacher's  Art  Certificate,  South  Ken- 
sington; Board  of  Education,  D.  First  Class,  Draw- 
ing." Then  followed  this  letter,  by  which  means 
he  had  been  seeking  congenial  employment: 

' '  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  with  the 
hope  that  you  may  desire  the  services  of  a  teacher, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently.  Should  you  be 
in  need  of  assistance  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  give  my 
qualifications  your  kind  consideration. 

"I  am  twenty-five  years  of  age,  graduate  of  St. 
John 's   College,   Cambridge,  and   for  the  last   four 


years  have  been  engaged  as  assistant  at  Wing  Boys' 
School,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  at  St.  John's,  Battle- 
sea,  England.  The  attached  testimonials  will  speak 
of  my  fitness  for  such  a  position. ' ' 

Appended  were  three  letters  of  recommendation. 
The  first,  from  A.  W.  Molineux,  B.  A.,  principal  of 
the  Wing  School,  was  dated  November  19,  1903,  and 
says: — "Mr.  Etheridge,  B.  A.,  F.  C.  P.,  has  been  my 
assistant  for  the  last  three  years.  During  this  time 
I  have  been  constantly  in  contact  with  him  both  in 
and  out  of  school  and  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
In  school  he  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and 
teaches  with  the  uest  methods.  He  cannot  fail  to 
inculcate  a  good  tone  into  any  boys  he  has  charge 
of,  and  his  special  knowledge  of  military  drill  is 
especially  valuable  in  a  school.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
lose  his  help  in  school,  for  he  is  ever  courteous,  will- 
ing and  in  all  things  gentlemanly. ' ' 

William  Peglar,  LL.D.,  principal  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton Street  Council  School,  Dudley,  writes: — "I  have 
great  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  worth  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  J.  Etheridge,  B.  A.  Mr.  Etheridge  was 
for  three  years  a  student  at  St.  John's  College,  of 
which  I  was  a  lecturer.  His  attention  to  his  studies 
and  rapid  progress  have  been  marked,  he  having 
taken  final  before  the  age  of  twenty-one.  To  the 
branches  of  mathematics  and  classics  he  has  paid 
special  attention.  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
his  character  and  habits  are  in  all  respects  steady 
and  his  deportment  gentlemanly.  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  make  a  valuable  and  reliable  assistant." 

Forged  to  Preach  as  a  Lad. 

Next  came  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  W.  N.  Ackley, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  which 
he  wrote:  "Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Etheridge,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  a  teacher  of 
experience,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  record  in 
all  particulars?  If  you  are  soon  to  be  in  need  of  a 
teacher,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  well  to  consider  his 
qualifications  for  the  place.  I  hope  Mr.  Etheridge 
may  find  a  position  in  your  school." 

' '  In  spite  of  these, ' '  said  his  questioner,  abruptly, 
"is  it  not  true  that  you  were  in  trouble  in  England 
and  served  a  term  in  jail  there?"  Under  Etheridge '8 
tanned  skin  a  flush  showed.  Then  he  told  a  remark- 
able story. 

"When  1  was  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
there  was  a  band  of  us,  all  meant  for  holy  orders," 
he  said.  "One  day  we  learned  that  a  priest  of  the 
High  Church  was  wanted  at  Pickwillow,  and  I  took 
the  service  by  forging  a  certificate  of  registration 
from  the  Book  of  Ordinations.  I  was  met  at  Ely 
and  escorted  to  Pickwillow,  where  I  preached  for  a 
few  days. 

' '  Then  I  went  back  to  college,  and  soon  the  va- 
cation came  and  I  went  home.  I  did  not  tell  my 
family,  but  I  told  the  rector,  who  considered  it  a 
good  joke.  Three  weeks  later  I  was  arrested.  The 
president  of  the  college  told  the  judge  that  I  was 
not  to  blame  alone,  but  he  would  not  let  him  give 
the  names  of  the  others,  and  as  the  King  was  the 
prosecutor  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  I  was  out 
on  bail  from  June  to  November  and  then  served 
five  months  in  Wooster  Jail.  I  was  only  nineteen 
years  old,  and  the  whole  affair  was  a  boyish  lark.  I 
didn't  get  a  cent  of  money  out  of  it.  I  didn't  need 
it.  I  had  too  much  money  from  home.  That  was  ray 
curse. ' ' 

If  there  were  a  key  to  the  situation  perhaps  this 
is  it.  Always  accustomed  to  money,  trained  to  a 
studious  rather  than  an  active  life — for  he  had 
never  done  manual  labor — and  morally  obliged  to 
leave  his  native  country  because  of  his  boyish  pec- 
cadilloes, what  more  simple  to  his  mind — always 
remembering   that   one   crooked   fibre — than   to   got 
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money  when  lie  needed  it  by  the  simplest  process, 
that  is,  signing  other  persons'  names  to  checks? 
Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  used  the  money  for  anything  but  the  barest 
necessities  of  life,  nothwithstanding  Mrs.  Fring's  re- 
marks. So  far  as  known,  his  only  dissipation  has 
been  tobacco. 

There  were  times,  though,  when  he  actually  tried 
to  earn  money.  When  he  came  from  England  he 
reached  New  -York  on  a  Saturday.  The  following 
Tuesday  he  was  walking  in  Broadway  when  he 
saw  a  sign  in  front  of  the  store  of  Charles  Broad- 
way Eouss  that  a  bookkeeper  was  wanted.  He  went 
in  and  asked  for  the  place  and  got  it  for  $9  a  week. 
Later  he  sold  clothing  in  another  store,  and  shoes 
in  a  place  on  Fifth  evenue,  Brooklyn,  where  he 
worked  four  months,  doing  private  tutoring  at  the 
same  time. 

' '  I  was  never  trained  to  work, ' '  he  said.  ' '  Al- 
most as  soon  as  1  was  born  I  was  meant  for  the 
Church,  and  all  my  inclinations  ran  that  way.  Af- 
ter leaving  Cambridge  I  obtained  a  free  scholarship 
in  St.  Aidan's  Theological  Seminary,  at  Birken- 
head, near  Liverpool.  In  England  one  has  to  be 
twenty-three  years  old  to  take  holy  orders,  and  I 
was  only  twenty-one,  so  I  utilized  the  intervening 
time  that  way,  taking  special  training,  participating 
in  the  services,  and  reading  sermons  to  the  students. 

Broken  Arm  a  Bad  Start. 

"Then  I  played  football  on  professional  elevens, 
and  one  day  I  broke  my  arm.  That  was  really  why 
I  came  to  America,  as  I  had  lost  that  source  of  live- 
lihood and  did  not  want  to  accept  more  money  from 
my  people,  preferring  to  be  independent.  If  I  had 
stayed  there  I  might  have  been  in  my  father's  firm 
of  Etheridge  &  Sons,  freight  agents  for  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  from  Wolverhampton  to  Glouces- 
ter.    My  two  brothers  are  in  it  now. 

"I  thought  I  could  make  a  fortune  in  America, 
as  well  as  a  name  for  myself.  But  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.  I  want  to  go  home.  Being  alone 
among  strangers  has  caused  my  trouble,  and  this 
is  no  place  to  be  alone.  Well,"  and  he  sighed 
deeply,  "I  met  Father  Winter  and  through  him  ex- 
tended my  acquaintance  with  churchmen.  Bishop 
Talbot  offered  to  ordain  me  next  fall,  and  both 
Father  Winter  and  Dr.  Israel,  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Scranton,  want  me  for  their  missions.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  churchman,  and  until  last  Sunday  I 
had  never  missed  a  service  in  fifteen  years. 

"Is  it  your  purpose  to  take  holy  orders  when 
you  are  released?" 

"The  way  is  absolutely  blocked,"  he  responded, 
hopelessly.  "I  would  be  a  nice  sort  of  a  man  for 
the  Church,  wouldn't  I?" 

"How  do  you  account  for  it  all?" 

"I  do  not  know.     I  could  say  something  perhaps, 

hat  would  impress  most  persons  in  my  favor,  but  I 

will  not,  because  it  would  imply  something  else, ' ' 

,nd  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  elucidate  this 

tic  utterance. 

On  his  writing  table  as  he  spoke  were  scraps  of 

nuscripts  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  for  Eth- 
iridge  is  an  adept  in  all  those  tongues.  There  were 
also  a  few  abstracts  from  a  new  sermon  that  he  has 
been  writing,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  delivering 
it  from  the  pulpit  as  because  that  is  his  natural 
habit,  and  he  does  it  from  the  pure  joy  of  it.  Some 
of  the  sentences  were  peculiarly  apropos  to  his  con- 
dition. 

' '  When  a  ship  goes  to  sea,  among  a  vast  majority 
of  its  articles  and  circumstances  there  is  but  one  ob- 
ject regarded,  namely,  doing  the  business  of  the 
voyage.  Every  bucket  is  employed  with  respect  to 
hat." 


^^nd 
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' '  Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the  ori- 
gin of  evil.  I  observe  that  there  is  evil,  and  that 
there  is  a  way  to  escape  it,  and  with  this  I  begin 
and  end." 

' '  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  assurance  that 
sin  will  not  dampen.  If  David  had  come  from  his 
adultery  and  had  talked  of  his  assurance  at  that 
time  I  should  have  despised  his  speech. ' ' 

"We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  famous  pro- 
fessor, but  in  the  sight  of  God  he  has  gone  before; 
it  is  only  we  that  have  now  first  discovered  it.  '  He 
that  despiseth  small  things  shall  fall  by  little  and 
little.'  " 

With  all  his  incongruous  godliness,  there  must  be 
a  sense  of  sardonic  humor  in  the  man,  for  he  has 
chosen  his  text  for  this  sermon  from  the  Seventy- 
first  Psalm,  7: — "Behold,  I  am  a  wonder  unto 
many. ' ' 

Surely  he  is  that. — New  York  Herald. 


QUITS  CELL  A  SCHOLAR 


Michigan   Convict,    Transformed   by    Incarceration, 
Freed  on  a  Parole. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  story  published 
to  the  effect  that  a  young  man  had  secured 
a  pardon  from  prison  through  his  cultivation 
of  a  high  talent  for  art  during  his  incarcer- 
ation. This  is  now  added  to  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Jackson,  Mich. — Twenty-eight  years  of  prison  life 
have  transformed  George  Hardy,  who  was  paroled 
recently.  He  entered  the  penitentiary  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  an  ignorant,  sullen  brute,  convicted 
of  murder.  He  leaves  it  with  a  good  education,  con- 
versant with  the  classics  of  English  literature  and 
qualified  to  call  himself  a  skilled  engineer.  He  is 
now  fifty  years  old,  and  better  fitted  to  make  a 
career  for  himself  than  if  he  had  never  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  but  had  drifted  through 
life  in  the  aimless,  shiftless  way  in  which  he  began. 

For  many  years  past  Hardy  has  been  called  the 
"model  prisoner"  of  the  institution.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  to  the  prison  engineer,  and  has 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in 
all  the  diflScult  technicalities  of  the  engineering 
profession.  If  he  had  received  a  full  pardon  he 
would  have  at  once  entered  into  the  employment 
of  an  engineering  firm  in  St.  Louis  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  a  year,  but  the  parole  upon  which  he  is 
freed  requires  that  he  remain  within  the  State. 

Assurances  had  been  given  to  Hardy  last  Decem- 
ber that  the  pardon  board  had  recommended  a  pa- 
role, and  that  Governor  Bliss  would  sign  the  neces- 
sary commutation  of  his  sentence.  But  Bliss  passed 
out  of  office  without  signing  the  papers,  and  the 
slow  process  of  red  tape  robbed  the  convict  of  six 
months  of  freedom. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  fortunate,  for  a  few  days 
after  he  was  to  have  been  released  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law — formerly  his  own  wife^ — were  found 
murdered  in  their  beds,  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  explain  if  he 
had  been  at  large  when  the  crime  was  committed. 
Suspicion  would  naturally  have  centered  upon  him, 
and  circumstantial  evidence  might  have  fixed  guilt 
upon  him  for  a  second  time. 

Hardy,  whose  years  and  long  sentence  sit  lightly 
upon  him,  was  effervescent  with  happiness  all  morn- 
ing. Beaming  with  smiles,  he  bustled  about  the 
institution,   greeting  his  friends  and   saying  good- 
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bye  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  among  whom  he  has 
iDeen  extremely  popular. 

"I  am  ready  to  begin  life  over  again,"  he  said, 
"and  am  confident  I  will  succeed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  stigma  of  '  ex-convict '  will  be  upon  me. 
At  least  I  know  how  to  use  my  freedom  better  than 
I  did  before  I  was  convicted.  I  shall  go  directly 
to  Marshall,  Mich.,  where  my  best  friend,  F.  W. 
Court,  lives.  I  shall  remain  with  him  until  my 
plans  for  future  employment  are  made.  I  have  not 
yet  decided  which  occupation  I  will  follow,  for  my 
mind  is  in  a  whirl.  I  shall  probably  devote  some 
time  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  murderers  of  my 
brother  and  his  wife  to  justice." 

Hardy  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard, an  aged  woman,  at  Duck  Lake,  in  Calhoun 
County.  He  had  been  drinking  in  a  nearby  fishing 
shack  with  a  stranger,  said  to  be  from  Chicago, 
and  divulged  the  fact  that  the  woman  had  $700  in 
her  possession.  He  left  the  place,  and  the  woman 
was  murdered  shortly  afterward.  He  claims  the 
stranger  committed  the  crime  and  gave  him  $100  to 
remain  silent. — Chicago  Eecord  Herald. 


OUT  FOB  QUANTRELL'S  GANG 


Kansas  Stirred  to  Beprisals  by  Recent  Boasts  of  the 
Guerrillas. 
The  traditional  difficulty  of  murder  in  hid- 
ing and  keeping  away  from  punishment  is 
shown  in  an  entirely  new  phase  in  the  pro- 
posed revival  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Quan- 
trell  gang,  whose  unbridled  course  in  Kan- 
sas over  forty  years  ago  is  still  intimate  his- 
tory: 

Topeka,  Kas. — All  Kansas  gradually  is  getting 
white  hot  over  the  brutal  utterances  of  members  of 
Quantrell's  guerrilla  band,  who  met  at  Indepen- 
dence, Mo.,  three  days  ago.  Not  content  with  look- 
ing at  the  events  of  forty  years  ago  through  the 
glasses  of  today,  one  of  the  aged  border  ruffians,  in 
talking  of  the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  declared: 

' '  I  am  sorry  now  we  did  not  wipe — • 

town  out." 

This  brutal  utterance  started  things.  Some  old- 
time  residents  of  the  town  that  was  burned  and  rav- 
ished by  Quantrell  recalled  that  indictments  charg- 
ing murder  against  forty-three  of  Quantrell 's  men 
were  returned  in  Lawrence  in  1863. 

The  discovery  stirred  the  Lawrence  people  into 
action,  and  recently  Governor  Hoch  was  asked  if  it 
is  discovered  that  any  of  the  forty-three  are  alive 
if  he  will  issue  requisitions  on  Governor  Folk  in 
order  that  they  may  be  put  on  trial  for  their  lives. 

The  governor  intimated  that  should  such  a  request 
be  made  he  in  turn  will  issue  the  necessary  papers. 

"I  do  not  know  such  a  request  will  be  made  to 
me,"  said  Governor  Hoch,  "but  I  understand  the 
feeling  in  Lawrence  is  strong  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
flammatory utterances  of  some  of  Quantrell 's  men 
at  the  recent  reunion  at  Independence. 

"It  is  extremely  bad  taste  for  these  old  raiders 
to  stir  up  wartime  animosities.  They  did  nothing 
of  which  they  should  be  proud.  They  killed  non- 
combatants.  Quantrell 's  men  were  in  no  way  sol- 
diers, and  such  warfare  as  they  waged  is  a  disgrace 
to  civilization." 

Judge  S.  A.  Eiggs  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  and  indictments  returned 
against  the  members  of  Quantrell 's  raiders  on  No- 
vember 18,  1863,  and  soon  a  complete  statement  will 
be  given  to  the  public. 


Cyrus  Leland,  a  prominent  politician,  said  re- 
cently : 

"it  they  ever  get  the  members  of  this  gang  of 
ruffians  back  in  Lawrence  they  will  hang  them  as 
sure  as  Hades.  I  do  not  think  Governor  Folk  would 
dare  honor  requisition  papers." 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  indicted  men: 

William  Quantrell,  Eichard  Yeager,  George  Todd, 
Bennett  Wood,  William  Anderson,  Richard  Maddox, 
William  .Maddox,  Givens  Horn,  George  Maddox, 
William  McGuire,  Columbia  Tire,  John  Tire,  William 
Johnson,  George  Holmes,  James  Nolan,  Parker  See, 
Samuel  Hays,  Cole  Smith,  Thomas  Carr,  Montgom- 
ery Daly,  John  Holt,  James  Thompson,  Sidney  Scott, 
Marion  Scott,  Hiram  Potts,  Leonard  Scott,  Harry 
McCurdy,  Given  Cox,  Edward  Stakely,  Morris, 
Hodges,  Lowe,  Eobbins,  Brown,  and  Ward. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


BEAL  HOME  IS  A  CELL 


Man  Who  Has  Spent  Thirty-three  Years  in  Prison 
Is  Bearrested. 

"I'm  a  thief  because  I  can't  help  it.  It  would  be 
as  hard  for  me  to  lead  a  straight  life  as  for  an  hon- 
est man  to  be  a  criminal.  I  am  fifty-eight  years  old, 
and  thirty-three  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
in  prison.  Three  weeks  ago  I  was  released  from 
Joliet  after  serving  a  ten-year  stretch.  I  am  glad 
to  be  behind  the  bars  again,  because  I  will  sleep 
well  to-night — something  I  haven't  done  since  I 
came  out  of  prison. ' ' 

That  is  what  Frank  Punshon  told  Detective  Ser- 
geant Alcock  last  evening  after  he  was  arrested  at 
the  Palmer  House. 

Punshon  is  charged  with  robbing  women  by  ad- 
vertising for  a  housekeeper  and  then  taking  money 
from  those  who  answered.  He  has  served  eight 
terms  in  prison — four  in  Joliet  and  four  in  Waupun, 
Wis. — for  the  same  offense.  His  cumulative  sen- 
tences are  forty-four  years,  but  with  "good  time" 
he  has  served  a  little  less  than  thirty-three  years. 

Punshon,  the  officials  of  Joliet  and  Waupun  say, 
is  a  model  convict.  He  never  has  been  punished 
for  any  infraction  of  prison  rules,  and  when  behind 
the  bars  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  contented.  When 
he  regains  his  liberty  he  is  a  changed  man.  The 
old  desire  to  steal  comes  over  him,  he  says,  before 
he  is  out  of  prison  a  day,  and  do  what  he  may  he 
cannot  conquer  it. 

He  was  first  sentenced  to  Waupun  prison  from 
Milwaukee  in  1871,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old.  Three  times  he  was  returned  to  Waupun,  his 
sentences  aggregating  twenty-one  years.  In  Joliet 
he  has  served  sentences  of  one,  five,  seven  and  ten 
years,  a  total  of  twenty-three  years.  He  was  sent 
from  Chicago  in  each  case. 

On  the  second  of  the  present  month  he  was  re- 
leased, and  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  laid 
aside  his  prison  garb  he  was  back  in  Chicago  at  his 
old  tricks. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


An  Apology  for  Him. 

"He  has  no  regard  for  any  one  else.  He  has 
no    milk   of    human    kindness." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  He's  a  very  small 
man,  you  know;  probably  he  has  it,  but  it's  con- 
densed. '  '^Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Terrible  Thought. 

An  alderman  in  a  Spanish  town  was  lynched  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  give  away  a  valuable  franchise. 
What  if  this  should  become  the  popular  diversion 
for  the  mob  in  the  United  States! — Mobile  Register. 
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[Editor's  Note: — :The  illustration  from  which  this  heading  was  adapted,  was  a  cartoon  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  recent  movement  in  France  to  compel  husbands  to  love  their  wives;  in 
other  words,  to  do  away  with  the  "marriage  of  convenience."] 


LIFE  STORIES  FROM  VARIOUS  QUARTERS  WHICH  CONTAIN  AS 
MUCH  OF  HEART  INTEREST  AS  THE  BEST  OF  FICTION.— IN- 
TERESTING PERSONALITIES  AND  SUGGESTIVE  LOCALITIES 
FOR  WRITERS. 


Since  the  Sunday  newspaper  has  found  the 
profit  which  lies  in  furnishing  "racy"  and 
"yellow"  stories  in  the  supplements,  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  to  the  "real  romances" 
of  life  has  been  increasing.  And,  apparently, 
there  is  less  and  less  of  the  artificial  and 
more  and  more  of  real  truth  in  evidence.  In 
some  of  the  narratives  lie  all  the  high  test 
of  motives  and  much  of  the  suspense  of  ac- 
tion and  interest  that  belong  to  Fiction.  In 
fact  a  constant  perusal  of  the  output  of  the 
Sunday  supplements  of  American  newspa- 
pers, and  indeed  of  the  dailies  as  well,  fur- 
nishes a  most  intimate  and  sympathetic  in- 
sight into  the  moral  problems  of  the  times. 
and  offers  writers  in  quest  of  plots  and  in- 


spiration an  abundance  of  rich  and  valuable 
working  material. 


MODERN  KINO   LEAR   IS   DYING 


Old  Man  Tamed  From  Doors  of  Children  to  Whom 
He  Gave  All. 

For  example,  the  following  brief  note  of 
an  old  man's  sorrow  up  in  the  cold  North- 
west is  perhaps  as  much  a  subject  of  new  fic- 
tion as  was  the  type  used  in  the  famous  Rus- 
sian novel  "King  Lear  of  the  Steppes." 

Minneapolis. — John  Larson,  a  modern  King  Lear, 
who  deeded  all  his  property  to  his  children  and  ex- 
pected them  to  care  for  him  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  is  dying  in  a  squalid  room  in  South  Minne- 
apolis.    He  was  turned  from  the   home   of  one   of 
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his  children  after  another  until  finally  he  had  no 
place  to  go.  He  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  days 
when  found  by  the  police,  and  it  is  now  thought 
impossible  to  save  his  life. — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


COMEDY  MIXED  WITH   TBAGEDY 


KILLS   HIMSELF    FOB    LOVED    ONES 


"I   Cannot   Get  Work   on  Account   of   My  Age," 
Writes  Suicide. 

In  the  following  is  a  theme  which,  under 
the  hand  of  a  skillful  novelist,  can  be  made  to 
tug  strongly  at  the  sympathies  and  to  appeal 
questioningly  to  the  moral  analysis  of  many 
readers : 

Philadelphia. — A  man  known  as  Joseph  Thomas 
committed  suicide  in  Fairmont  Park  recently  by 
taking  cyanide  of  potassium.  From  letters  found 
upon  him  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  Joseph 
Thompson,  the  black  sheep  of  a  leading  Pittsburg 
family. 

•  Strangely  the  disclosures  made  in  the  letters 
were  the  first  intimation  the  man's  wife  had  that 
he  was  otherwise  than  Joseph  Thomas,  although 
she  had  been  married  to  him  twenty-five  years  and 
had  born  him  four  children. 

William  R.  Thompson,  of  Sparkhill,  New  York, 
formerly  of  Pittsburg  and  very  wealthy,  is  an  only 
brother  of  the  suicide.  William  R.  Thompson's 
wife  was  Miss  Mary  Thaw,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Thaw,  of  Pittsburg,  and  sister  of  Miss 
Alice    Thaw,    Countess   of   Yarmouth. 

In   a   letter   addressed  to   his   wife   he   says: 

"To  the  most  loving  and  Christ-like  woman  on 
earth — Kate  Spangler  Thomas. — You  are  still  a 
young  woman,  and  I  am  too  old  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  might  be  a  pleasant  and  happy  future  for 
you  and  the  children.  I  cannot  get  work  on  account 
of  my  age,  so  I  am  only  in  the  way. 

' '  Brother  Will  will  help  you  when  I  am  gone, 
for  charity's  sake.  While  I  lived  he  would  claim 
that  you  had  a  husband  to  help  you. 

' '  May  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  deal  gently  and 
kindly  with  you  and  my  loving  children.  Unworthy 
as  I  am  to  you  and  the  children,  I  leave  1,000 
kisses.  It  is  all  I  have  to  give  you.  Your 
unhapy  and  unworthy  husband.  (Signed)  JOSEPH 
A.  THOMPSON." 

' '  P.  S. — I  have  lived  the  past  25  years  under  an 
assumed  name.  My  brother,  William  R.  Thomp- 
son of  Pittsburg,  now  at  Sparkhill,  N.  Y.,  knew 
all  the  time  of  my  double  life,  from  the  time  your 
first  child  was  born.  To  make  you  happy  for  the 
future  I  must  make  you  unhappy  for  the  present. 

"From  one  who  loves  the  ground  you  walk  on." 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  prostrated  when  informed  of 
her  husband's  deed.  She  said  that  they  had  just 
been  served  with  a  writ  of  ejectment  for  non  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

Thompson,  as  Thomas,  held  a  minor  position  in 
the  United  States  Custom  House  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  was  last  employed  as  an  electric  light  in- 
spector. During  the  last  several  years  he  has  done 
little  work,  and  for  the  last  five  months  has  been 
idle.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old.  More  than 
twenty-three  years  ago  he  married  Katherine  Span- 
gle, of  this  city,  his  present  wife.  There  are  two 
sons,  one  twenty-two  years  old  and  another  nine- 
teen, and  two  daughters,  seventeen  years  and  eigh- 
teen years  old.  The  boys  and  the  eldest  daughter 
were  employed  and  supported  the  family. — New 
York  World. 


Story  of  Johann  Czap  and  His  Mother-in-Law  at 
Deva. 

The  time-worn  mother-in-law  subject 
shows  itself  in  an  entirely  new  guise  in  the 
following,  worthy  of  the  gruesome  pen  of 
Victor  Hugo,  or  the  humorous  pen  of  Balzac : 

Budapest. — Deva,  in  Hungary,  is  divided.  Half 
the  inhabitants  say  that  Johann  Czap  is  guilty 
of  murder;  half  aver  that  Johann  was  justified  in 
seizing  a  good  opportunity  for  revenge  upon  his 
mother-in-law. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Johann,  a  musician  of  es- 
thetic tastes,  married  Marie  Miklos,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  most  "managing"  woman  in  Hun- 
gary. Johann 's  friends  warned  him  of  the  charac- 
ter borne  by  his  future  mother-in-law,  but  he 
laughed,  saying:  "It  is  not  she  whom  1  am  going 
to  marry."  A  week  after  the  wedding,  Mme. 
Miklos  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  newly  married 
pair,  with  a  suite  of  bedroom  furniture  among  her 
luggage.  She  also  brought  a  piano,  a  present,  she 
explained,  for  her  son-in-law.  Mme.  Miklos  placed 
her  furniture  in  an  empty  room,  and  intimated  that 
although,  this  time,  she  could  only  stay  a  fortnight, 
it  would  save  her  son-in-law  trouble  and  expense 
if  she  furnished  a  bedroom  for  herself,  that  it 
might  ' '  always  be  ready  when  she  came  to  visit 
her  daughter."  Johann  unwillingly  agreed.  But 
Mme.  Miklos '  fortnight  was  prolonged  into  months, 
and  finally  years. 

Johann  dared  to  protest,  but  his  mother-in-law 
called  him  an  "ingrate. "  "Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  trust  my  precious  daughter  alone  in  the 
house  with  you,  you  villain?"  was  the  inevitable 
reply  when  Johann  suggested  that  she  should,  for 
a  change,  visit  elsewhere. 

Mme.  Miklos  was  the  undisturbed  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  poor  Johann  became  a  maid-of-all- 
work.  Mme.  Miklos  bought  a  whip,  and,  terrorized 
by  his  mother-in-law,  Johann  made  the  beds  and 
cleaned  the  boots.  Sometimes  Mme.  Miklos  took 
her  daughter  to  the  theater  and  left  Johann  at 
home  to  mind  the  house.  When  Johann  shirked 
his  domestic  duties  Mme.  Miklos  told  him  that  she 
' '  hated  idlers, ' '  and  as  a  punishment  ordered  him 
to  play  her  wedding  gift,  the  piano,  for  many  hours 
without  a  rest.  The  neighbors  assert  that  the 
mother-in-law  would  stand  over  the  unfortunate 
man  with  a  loaded  pistol  to  see  that  he  did  not 
stop  playing. 

Last  March  Johann  tried  to  escape,  but  his 
mother-in-law  brought  him  back,  and  as  punish- 
ment for  his  "insubordination"  ordered  him  to 
play  the  piano  for  sixty  continuous  hours.  Johann 
tried  to  play,  but  after  thirty-three  hours  at  the 
piano  he  fainted.  So  shattered  were  his  nerves 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  month. 
Three  weeks  ago  Mme.  Miklos  was  taken  danger- 
ously ill.  The  doctors  said  that  only  absolute  quiet 
could  save  her.  But  Johann  had  arrears  of  punish- 
ment to  work  off  for  his  month's  idleness.  He 
played  the  piano,  and,  with  but  brief  intervals 
for  rest,  strummed  his  loudest  night  and  day.  At 
last  the  doctors  told  Mme.  Miklos  that  her  case 
was  hopeless;  that  she  had  but  an  hour  to  two 
to  live.  Johann  played  a  waltz.  With  dying  energy 
Mme.  Miklos  sprang  from  her  couch,  reached  down 
her  trusty  whip,  and  entering  the  salon,  smote  her 
son-in-law  across  the  head.  The  pent  up  hatred 
of  many  years  was  let  loose.  Like  a  flash  Johann 
sprang  upon  the  woman,  who  for  so  long  had  been 
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liis  torment  and  his  curse.  Marie  fainted,  while 
her  husband  and  mother  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  Hoor,  snapping  at  each  other  like  wild  beasts. 
At  length  Johann  gained  the  upper  hand.  Mme. 
Miklos  ceased  struggling,  Johann  Czap  went  to 
the  police  station,  where  he  gave  himself  up  for 
murder,  but  the  inspector  refused  to  treat  him 
seriously.  ' '  How  could  you  murder  a  woman, ' '  he 
asked,  ' '  whom  the  doctors  already  pronounced  as 
dead?" — New    Vork    World. 


SACRIFICED  MILLIONS  FOB  STEPDAUGHTEB 


Downfall  and  Death  of  a  Former  Wealthy  Man  in 
Denver  Hospital. 

The  opera  girl  abroad,  nurtured  in  luxury 
and  unmindful  of  the  suffering  and  sacrifice 
of  the  relative  at  home  who  sends  her  his 
last  dollars  and  dies,  deserted  and  poverty- 
sti'icken,  is  a  frequent  theme  in  the  fiction  of 
the  lighter  class.  An  instance  in  real  life  is 
the  following : 

Thomas  Clayton,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on 
December  16,  1838,  and  in  1863  became  a  Colorado 
pioneer,  died  last  week  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in 
Denver,  in  poverty,  having  lost  his  own  personal 
fortune  and  the  heir-presumptive  rights  to  millions 
because  he  chose  to  marry  the  woman  he  loved  and 
to  whom  his  brothers  objected. 

The  man  who  gave  the  most  famous  dinners  ever 
given  in  the  West,  and  who,  for  many  happy  years, 
counted  his  friends  by  the  score,  spent  his  last 
hours  on  a  cot  in  an  open  ward  of  tlie  hospital,  be- 
ing removed  to  a  private  room  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  were  interested  in  his  case,  and  where 
he  died  uttering  the  name  of  his  little  daughter, 
whom  he  dreamed  would  become  famous  on  the 
Parisian  stage. 

Clayton's  last  day  in  the  hospital  was  one  of 
peace.  Jolly,  big-hearted  Tom  Clayton,  on  his  cot, 
smiled  like  a  sweet-natured  child. 

' '  I  had  a  dream   last   night,  sister, ' '  he  said  to 

one  of  the  sweet-faced  nurses.     "I  dreamed  that  I 

sat  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  in  Paris,  and  that 

all  at  once  the  whole  audience,  packed  from  top  to 

bottom  of  the  big  theatre,  stood  up  and  began  to 

cry,  'Bravo!  Bravo'  and  I  looked  to  see  who  it  was 

they  were  applauding,  and  it  was  my  little  Maggie. 

"That    dream's    coming   true — pretty    soon,    too, 

sister, ' '  he  said,  clutching  the  nurse 's  hand.     "  It 's 

coming  true.     My  Maggie  is  coming  out  in  grand 

opera  soon,  and  I  will  go  there  and  live  with  her 

and  her  mother  again,  and  we  will  send  you  flowers 

every  day  for  the.  altar  there  in  the  chapel — every 

day,  sister,  we  '11  send  an  order  across  the  ocean  to 

the  best  florist  in  town,  and  your  little  altar  shall 

never  be  bare,  just  because  you  were  good  to  mo 

j^Hrlien  I  was  sick  and  needed  help. ' ' 

l^^p  The  sister  smiled  and  closed  Tom  Clayton's  eyes 

^^^frith  her  gentle  hand. 

The  worry  and  hardship  and  hard  work  of  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  told  their  pitiful  story 
in  Tom  Claj^on's  features.  Now  there  are  no 
more  bills  to  pay,  no  more  dreadful  nights  and 
discouraged  days,  no  more  brave  fighting  of  the 
desperate  battle  for  a  foothold  in  the  world  that 
knew  him  when  he  was  prosperous. 

He  sold  his  annuity  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  not 
long  ago.  Sold  it  for  two  years  for  $800,  and  sent 
it  to  his  daughter. 


For  six  years  the  beautiful  Margaret  Clayton  has 
been  known  as  the  handsomest  American  woman 
in  Paris.  Her  clothes  have  been  copied  by  every 
lesser  light  in  the  strange,  glittering  world  she  in- 
habits. 

Every  woman,  even  in  the  Quarter  de  1 'Europe, 
envies  the  clothes  and  manner  of  wearing  them 
the  turnouts  in  which  she  and  her  mother,  the 
still  attractive  Mrs.  Clayton,  are  driven  about 
by  admiring  friends. 

A  sadder  story  than  that  of  Thomas  S.  Clayton 
could  scarcely  be  told.  He  sacrificed  a  fortune 
of  at  least  a  million  dollars,  the  love  and  friend- 
ship of  his  entire  family,  and  fought  poverty 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  all  for  the  love 
of  a  beautiful  girl  he  called  his  daughter,  but 
who  was  10  or  12  years  old  when  Thomas  Clayton 
was  married. 

After  Clayton  had  made  all  of  these  sacrifices 
for  the  woman,  he  married,  and  she  left  him,  over 
fifteen  years  ago,  to  wage  the  battle  to  the  end 
alone. 

In  spite  of  this  Thomas  Clayton  still  loved  the 
woman  whom  he  called  his  "daughter  Maggie," 
and  above  all  people  and  things,  and  her  name 
was  the  last  mentioned  by  him.  A  more  remarkable 
devotion  to  a  step-daughter  could  hardly  be  re- 
counted. 

It  was  because  of  his  marriage  twenty-five  years 
ago  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Bettley,  who  two  years  be- 
fore had  been  divorced  from  her  first  husband,  that 
George  W.  Clayton  and  his  five  other  brothers 
turned  their  backs  on  Thomas  Clayton  and  there- 
after treated  him  almost  as  they  would  an  utter 
stranger.  It  was  his  devotion  to  the  little  girl 
Margaret,  who  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time  he 
married  her  mother,  that  caused  him  to  sacrifice 
a  fortune  of  a  million  dollars,  bankrupt  himself 
in  business  and  finally  send  him  penniless  to  the 
grave.  Clayton  caused  the  child  to  take  his  name, 
and  lavished  upon  her  everything  that  money  could 
buy. 

His  family  bitterly  opposed  his  marriage  and 
first  begged  him  not  to  contract  it,  then  threat- 
ened to  ostracize  him  and  cut  off  the  legacy  he 
expected  from  his  rich  brother  if  he  did  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  this  marriage.  Clayton  paid  no 
heed  to  what  his  brothers  said.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject  and  he  acted  on  his  own 
convictions. 

George  W.  Clayton,  the  dead  man's  elder  and 
wealthy  brother,  two  years  before  his  death  made 
provision  for  Thomas  Clayton  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  and  did  receive  a  legacy  of  $50  a  month. 
This  step  followed  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Thomas 
Clayton  to  separate  from  his  wife,  and  child.  George 
W.  Clayton  was  in  earnest  when  he  threatened  to 
cut  his  brother  off  and  make  no  provision  for  him 
in  his  will.  With  the  $50  he  received  monthly 
the  old  man  could  have  lived  in  modest  comfort 
except  that  it  would  leave  none  for  his  Maggie. 
Regularly  he  sent  to  Paris  the  greater  part  of  his 
monthly  stipend. 

At  length  he  sacrificed  so  much  of  this  and  left 
himself  so  little  that  last  winter,  in  order  to 
furnish  himself  with  food,  he  became  a  well-known 
figure  on  the  streets  peddling  shoe  polish  and  other 
small  articles. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


WAS  MRS.   SANTOED  EIGHT? 


Sacrificed  Her  Husband's  Life  to  Save  Her  Own 
Honor. 
Perhaps   even   George   Sand  would  have 
found  a  theme  for  her  intense  and  high-mo- 
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tif  stories  in  the  following,  wherein  it  is  put 
into  a  woman's  power  to  save  her  husband 
from  hanging  by  sacrificing  her  own  honor: 

Was  Mrs.   Sanford  right! 

Should  she  have  sacrificed  her  good  name  to  save 
her  husband — the  father  of  her  children — from  the 
hangman's  noose f 

Or,  was  she  right  in  protesting  her  innocence, 
thus  branding  her  husband  as  a  murderer,  responsi- 
ble for  his  crime? 

George  G.  Wright  is  dead — shot  and  killed  de- 
liberately by  Vincent  T.  Sanford.  A  word  from  the 
wife  of  Sanford,  admitting  that  what  her  husband 
has  said  and  now  says  is  true,  and  Sanford  doubt- 
less goes  free.  A  denial  of  his  charges  against  her 
will  clear  her  name  and  her  children's — but  Sanford 
will  hang. 

Home,  this  pretty  little  Southern  city,  nestling 
amid  the  purple  hills  of  North  Georgia,  is  inex- 
pressibly shocked.  Both  men — Sanford  and 
Wright — are  well  known,  socially,  politically  and 
financially.  Their  wives  have  been  equally  promi- 
nent in  the  life  of  the  town.  Sanford  has  been  the 
county  tax  collector  and  a  man  of  importance  in 
politics.  Wright  was  the  city  ticket  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  one  of  the  foremost  young 
men  in  Eome  society.  Sanford  is  fifty  years  old; 
Wright  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  died 
at  Sanford 's  hand. 

The  man  who  meant  to  kill  chose  the  night  as 
the  time  for  his  work.  Arming  himself  with  a  pis- 
tol and  shotgun,  he  went  out  to  lay  in  wait  for  his 
victim.  Sanford  raised  his  gun  just  as  Wright 
faced  him.  Without  a  word  Sanford  fired.  His 
aim  was  only  too  good.  The  man  fell  forward  and 
died  without  more  than  a  gasp. 

A  physician  chanced  to  be  passing.  As  he  bent 
over  the  motionless  form  that  lay  on  the  sidewalk, 
Sanford  stood  by,  calmly  reloading  his  gun. 

"If  he  isn't  done  for  I'll  finish  him,"  he  coolly 
remarked  to  the  physician. 

' '  You  needn  't  bother, ' '  replied  the  doctor,  ' '  he 
is  dead! " 

Once  locked  in  a  cell,  Sanford  made  no  secret  of 
his  reasons  for  killing  young  Wright  without  giving 
him  so  much  as  a  fighting  chance  for  his  life.  Where 
attorneys  generally  advise  their  clients  to  remain 
silent  until  they  can  tell  their  story  in  court,  San- 
ford's  lawyers  have  allowed  him  to  issue  a  signed 
statement.  This  is  Sanford 's  defense: 
"To  My  Friends  and  the  Public: 

"Many  conflicting  rumors  have  been  circulated 
and  many  false  reports  are  going  the  rounds  with 
reference  to  my  killing  of  George  Wright,  calculat- 
ed to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  me. 

"I  deem  it  my  duty  and  my  right  to  ask  that  no 
judgment  be  formed  until  the  true  facts  are  made 
to  appear  at  the  trial. 

"To  my  friends  I  beg  to  say,  you  need  have  no 
fear,  but  I  will  establish,  by  overwhelming  proof, 
that  George  Wright  has  ruined  my  happiness. 

' '  When  I  thought  my  wife  was  with  her  relatives 
and  friends  in  Madison,  she  was  with  Wright  in 
Atlanta.  The  day  before  the  killing,  George  Wright 
told  all  of  these  facts  to  a  party,  thoroughly  reli- 
able, who  will  be  at  the  trial.  These  and  many 
other  facts  will  be  proven.  As  soon  as  these  facts 
were  established,  without  one  moment's  delay  or 
hesitation,  I  did  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty, 
and  what  every  other  lover  of  home  and  good  wom- 
anhood, and  every  husband  and  father,  should  do. 

"I  regret  the  necessity  for  the  killing.  The  loss 
1  and  my  little  children  have  sustained  is  much 
worse  than  death.  V.  T.  SANFORD." 

Mrs.  Sanford  read  this  published  statement.    She 


was  visiting  her  parents  when  the  news  came  that 
her  husband  had  killed  Mr.  Wright  and  that  he 
had  given  as  his  reason  the  ruin  of  his  home  and 
the  slur  upon  the  fair  name  of  his  wife. 

She,  too,  made  a  statement  publicly,  which  was 
as  non-committal  as  she  could  make  it.  She  wanted 
her  husband  free,  but  she  wanted  her  good  name, 
too.  And  so  this  is  what  she  wrote  over  her  own 
signature; 

"In  view  of  publication  over  signature  of  Mr. 
Sanford  in  Rome  and  Atlanta  papers  I  beg  that 
the  reading  public  will  hold  its  opinion  until  further 
developments  shall,  establish  the  truth  relative  to 
myself.  Remember  that  I  am  a  helpless  woman, 
passing  through  the  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  a 
woman  can  be  subjected. 

"I  have  been  wronged,  and  have  suffered  for 
years  at  the  hands  of  my  unfortunate  husband.  Un- 
til I  may  with  propriety  be  permitted  to  speak  more 
fully,  I  beg  that  public  sentiment  withhold  its  final 
judgment.  There  are  many  things  I  may  state  at 
the  proper  time. 

MRS.   ELIZABETH  L.  SANFORD." 

To  a  writer  for  The  World  Magazine  Mrs.  San- 
ford said: 

"This  is  a  terrible  situation  to  me.  I  have  to 
defend  my  own  honor,  yet  in  doing  so  it  may  mean 
the  hanging  of  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  chil- 
dren. I  am  absolutely  alone  in  my  defense.  I  have 
not  a  soul  to  whom  I  may  turn  in  my  helplessness. 
I  must  fight  my  battle  for  my  honor  alone.  The 
strain  has  been  awful,  but  in  some  marvellous  way 
I  have  been  able  to  stand  all  that  has  unjustly  been  j 
put  upon  me." — New  York  World. 


PEAYEE   BEOUGHT   LIFE 


Eoman    Eescued    Supposed    Corpse    of    Sweetheart 
from  Grave. 

The  following  needs  no  words  to  suggest 
to  writers  its  value  as  a  theme  for  short- 
story  treatment : 

Rome. — At  Canale,  a  small  village  near  Orvieto, 
in  Rome,  two  lovers,  one  of  whom  was  for  ten  days 
regarded  as  dead  and  buried,  have  just  been  re- 
united. A  week  or  two  ago  a  young  sexton  named 
Jacopo  Vitali  set  out  for  the  village  church  in  his 
wedding  clothes.  Instead  of  meeting  his  bride 
there  as  arranged,  he  found  no  one  but  an  old 
woman,  who  had  come  in  from  the  roadside  to 
pray. 

Growing  tired  of  waiting,  Jacopo  and  his 
friends  preceded  to  the  bride's  house.  He  found 
the  young  woman's  home  in  mourning.  The  poor 
girl  had  risen  happily,  but  while  her  mother  was 
assisting  her  with  her  wedding  finery  she  had 
suddenly  cried  out,  and,  falling  to  the  ground, 
had  become  rigid  and  apparently  lifeless.  A  phy- 
sician was  hurriedly  summoned  and  he  pronounced 
the  girl  dead.  Jacopo  arrived  to  find  his  beloved 
Beata  set  out  on  her  bed  with  candles  burning  at 
her  head  and  feet. 

Instead  of  a  joyous  wedding,  the .  priest  now 
celebrated  a  heartrending  funeral.  Beata  was 
burjed  in  the  village  churchyard,  and  Vitali  him- 
self dug  her  grave.  A  modest  cross  was  erected 
over  the  spot,  and  flowers  were  planted  on  her 
tomb.  The  sexton,  a  changed  man,  locked  himself 
in  the  home  that  he  had  prepared  for  his  ill-fated 
bride,  and  would  speak  with  nobody.  Often  the 
villagers  saw  his  lamp  burning  far  into  the  night. 
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On  the  tenth  day  after  Beata's  supposed  death 
his  house  door  was  flung  open,  the  windows  were 
thrown  wide,  and  Jacopo,  dressed  in  the  new  suit 
that  he  had  purchased  for  his  wedding  day,  invited 
all  to  enter.  Within  they  beheld  Beata  Genelli  in 
her  grave  clothes.  She  was  alive  and,  seemingly, 
herself  again.  The  frightened  villagers  fled  and 
brought  the  parish  priest  to  exorcise  this  "ghost." 
To  him  Jacopo  Vitali  told  his  story. 

The  night  of  Beata's  funeral  he  had  risen  to  take 
a  last  farewell  of  his  beloved.  He  had  not  yet 
filled  in  the  grave,  and  when  ho  raised  his  spade 
to  throw  in  the  earth  a  sudden  horror  seized  him, 
and  he  lifted  the  coffin  out  of  its  resting  place  and 
bore  it  to  his  house.  He  could  not  bury  her  whom 
he  had  loved  so  well.  Eeturning  afterward  he 
threw  in  the  moist  earth,  smoothed  it,  and  made 
it  level,  but  the  grave  was  empty.  Day  after  day 
the  corpse  did  not  move,  but  neither  did  it  decay. 
He  had  begun  to  hope.  Every  morning  and  far 
into  the  night  he  had  prayed  beside  the  open  coflSn 
that  held  his  Beata,  and  at  last  she  had  opened 
her  beautiful  eyes.  All  that  time  she  must  have 
been  lying  in  a  trance.  Today  she  had  answered 
his  prayers;  she  breathed  again.  He  had  lifted 
her  into  a  chair;  and  behold!  they  were  now  ready 
once  more  to  be  made  man  and  wife.  The  people 
of  Canale  have  pronoiineed  this  to  be  a  miracle, 
and  a  tiny  chapel  will  be  built  on  the  spot  where 
ten  days  ago  Beata  was  buried  alive. — New  York 
World. 


'FBOM  TIGHTS  TO  MILLIONS' 


Tbe  New  Motto  of  Shapely  Cborus  Olrls  in  New 
York. 

Myra    Dalton    $    200,000 

Goldie   Mohr    1,000,000 

Evelyn   Nesbit    2,000,000 

Katherine    Clemmons    3,000,000 

Anna    Robinson     500,000 

Clarisse  Agnew 1,000,000 

New  York. — The  butterflies  of  the  bullet  have 
once  more  begun  their  autumnal  flutter  down  the 
Oreat  White  Way.  The  "stars,"  the  "heavies," 
the  "leading  juveniles,"  the  "extra  ladies"  and 
all  the  other  adornments  of  the  Bialto  are  now  com- 
pelled to  give  the  candidates  to  corypheeship  the 
«enter   of   the   sidewalk. 

Per  ardua  ad  astra  may  be  the  motto  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  legitimate  drama,  but,  living  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  the  chorus  women  compel  respect 
by  the  sublime  materialization  of  their  watchword, 
"From  tights  to  millions."  And  it  is  not  through 
art,  but  through  matrimony,  that  the  prospective 
members  of  the  merry-merry  hope  to  accomplish 
this   apotheosis. 

To   the   casual   observer,   as   well   as   to   the   pro- 
ducers of  musical  comedies,  it  is  evident  that  the 
supply   of   feminine    charmers,    whether   as   ' '  broil- 
«rs,"     "ponies,"     "incubator    babies,"    or     plain 
"show  girls,"  is  more  redundant  this  season  than 
ever.     This   interesting   state   of   affairs,   that   will 
I    gladden  the  heart  of  every  "Johnny"  in  the  land, 
,   is   attributed   to   the   astonishing   matrimonial    suc- 
'   «esses   of   footlight    favorites   within   the   last   few 
j    months.      The    luck    of    Evelyn    Nesbit,    of    Goldie 
I   Mohr,  and  more  recently  of  Myra  Dalton,  who  has 
,   just  married  William  Wilson,   one  of  the  jeunesse 
:    dore   with    $200,000    in    his    own    right,    is    turning 
j    the   heads    of   the    svelte    and   lissome    lassies   who 
,   know  that  silk  fleshings  are  becoming  to  them,  and 
,    are  willing,  for  the  humble  stipend  of  $25  a  week. 


Miss  Dalton 's  marriage,  coming  at  the  heels  of 
Goldie  Mohr's  windfall  from  the  death  of  the 
sexagenarian  millionaire,  Alan  W.  Wood,  whose 
declining  years  she  brightened  and  blessed,  has 
caused  Broadway  to  gossip  of  nothing  but  fortune 
chasing.  Each  train  brings  fresh  detachments  of 
chic  little  adventuresses  to  the  hunt,  coming,  moth- 
like, to  the  golden  lure.  The  ofBces  of  the  show- 
men are  besieged  with  applicants  for  choral  dis- 
tinction, each  resolved  to  flirt  with  anything  that 
looks  nice  and  buys  wine,  but  to  marry  nothing 
that  hasn't  an  automobile  and  steam  yacht  in- 
come. 

Miss  Dalton 's  catch,  William  Wilson,  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Goldie  Mohr's.  He  is  very  callow,  in- 
stead of  being  lean  and  wrinkled,  and  needs  sev- 
eral weeks  before  he  is  entitled  to  cast  a  ballot  as 
a  sane  and  intelligent  citizen  of  the  republic. 
Then,  O  happy  day,  he  will  possess  $200,000,  left 
to  him  by  his  father,  the  late  Jacob  Wilson,  a  real 
estate  dealer  of  Brooklyn.  Miss  Dalton  has  been 
married  before,  and  will,  therefore,  balance  Willie's 
dollars  with  her  practical  experience. — Kansas  City 
Times. 


ALL  THE  GIRLS  MAEEY 


Picturesque  Eeglon  in  the  Virginia  Mountains  Where 
01(1  Maids  Are  Bare  Indeed. 

American  novels  seldom  succeed  in  pictur- 
ing the  quiet,  pastoral  environment  which 
enables  such  artists  as  Thomas  Hardy  of 
England  to  create  characters  so  notable  as 
Tess  of  the  d  'Urbervilles.  But  that  their  fail- 
ure in  this  respect  is  not  due  to  lack  of  en- 
vironment in  which  to  study  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  following : 

Unmarried  women  are  scarce  in  the  Virginia 
mountains.  In  a  summer's  sojourn  in  the  mountain 
country  of  old  Virginia  a  tourist  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  fully  700  persons,  and  found  but  one  "old 
maid,"  and  she  was  "talkin'."  To  "talk,"  in 
mountain  vernacular,  means  ' '  to  pay  court  or  to 
accept  it. ' ' 

Girls  begin  to  "talk"  at  thirteen — even  twelve, 
in  localities  far  removed  from  the  railroads.  The 
little  maid  leaves  off  her  red  calico  ' '  sleeve 
aprons,"  the  "head  band"  that  has  held  back  her 
loose  hair,  puts  her  hair  in  a  big  knob  on  the  back 
of  her  head  and  lets  her  dress  down — all  advertise- 
ments of  readiness  for  marriage. 

The  young  man's  choice  of  a  sweetheart  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  his  cousin.  Kinship  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  him,  for  he  is  not  usually  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  think  of  the  effects  of  such  marriages 
— effects  very  apparent  in  the  great  number  of 
people  in  the  mountains  roll-eyed,  cross-eyed,  big- 
headed,  physically  delicate,  weak  of  mind — the  off- 
spring of  cousins,  often  of  "double  first"  cousins. 

When  a  young  man  selects  a  girl  to  whom  to  pay 
court  he  will  brook  no  other  youth's  "talkin'  "  to 
her.  He  may  "talk"  to  several  girls,  if  he  likes, 
in  several  neighborhoods,  but  he  gives  himself  the 
right  to  quarrel  with  her  if  she  "talks"  to  another 
than  himself. 

If  the  Boll  Pone  Creek  girls  admire  the  Crane's 
Nest  boys  above  the  youth  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, or  vice  versa,  there  is  fierce  enmity  between 
the  neighborhoods,  and  woe  to  him  who  takes  away 
the  chosen  girl  of  another! 
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The  chief  courting  places  are  the  log  churches, 
where  the  elders  sit  on  the  rough  benches  inside 
and  worship  and  the  young  ones  sit  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  outside  and  ' '  talk, ' '  and  the  evening 
entertainments  at  the  homes — ' '  play  parties ' '  and 
' '  cake  cuttings, ' '  which  last,  with  their  dancing  of 
' '  Boston ' '  and  ' '  Snap, ' '  from  dusk  until  dawn. 

The  schoolteacher,  usually  good  mannered,  is 
popular,  especially  if  he  isn't  too  stingy,  but  as  it 
often  happens  he  is  saving  his  money  for  a  college 
course,  is  not  immediately  marriageable,  and  cannot 
do  any  earnest  ' '  talking. ' ' 

If  a  sawmill  sets  up  for  several  months'  stay  in 
a  big  stretch  of  timber  the  girls  of  the  neighbor- 
hood rejoice  over  a  new  batch  of  beans  and  the 
women  of  the  sawmill's  boarding  house  are  be- 
sieged with  feminine  visitors  and  teased  with  re- 
quests to  have  frequent  evening  "parties." 

Courtship  is  conducted  in  the  most  open  fashion. 
Public  demonstrations  of  affection  are  not  censured. 
At  the  play  parties  and  cake  cuttings  the  lovers 
pay  no  attention  to  any  one  else,  sit  with  arms 
about  each  other  and  exchange  kisses  and  honeyed 
words. 

The  engaged  girl  is  very  open  in  expressing  her 
ownership  of  a  young  man.  She  pins  a  ribbon  on 
her  hair  and  a  button  picture  on  the  ribbon,  and 
lets  it  hang  over  her  forehead — she  "claims"  her 
beau  over  any  other  girl;  and  if  at  a  dance  it  is 
his  turn  to  swing  a  girl  she  doesn't  like,  she  has 
been  known  to  seize  him  bodily  and  pull  him  out  of 
the  dance. — Washington  Post. 


CONVICTED    TO    SAVE    A    WOMAN 

Case  of  Youth  Wearing  Stripes  to  Save  a  Wife's 
Reputation. 

Writers  of  the  "yellow  backs"  of  the  last 
generation  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the 
following  tale  from  the  daily  newspapers,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  entirely  imaginary 
or  not,  as  some  of  the  editors  have  asserted 
that  it  is : 

The  name  of  the  youth  serving  a  term  in  prison 
as  a  burglar,  in  order  to  save  a  wealthy  woman's 
honor,  will  not  be  made  known  by  those  moving  to 
secure  his  freedom  until  the  Criminal  Courts  meet 
next  month.  Then  the  whole  matter,  including  the 
identity  of  the  woman  for  whom  the  youth  is  suf- 
fering the  deepest  disgrace,  will  necessarily  become 
public.  Publicity  will  follow  a  motion  by  Carl 
Fischer-Hansen,  the  attorney  in  the  case,  for  a  new 
trial.  The  woman  will,  it  is  declared,  willingly  ex- 
pose herself  to  any  humiliation  in  order  to  right 
the  great  wrong. 

From  a  reliable  source  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
young  man  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  husband 
of  the  woman  who  seeks  to  liberate  him.  The  hus- 
band did  not  know  him  when  he  saw  him  in  the 
house,  and  had  no  idea  that  the  young  man  was  a 
visitor  there.  The  home  of  the  young  man  is  in  the 
West,  and  he  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
universities.  He  met  the  woman  through  an  ac- 
quaintance when  on  a  visit  to  this  city  with  college 
chums. 

Mr.  Hansen  admitted  recently  that  he  had  in- 
vestigated the  story  sufficiently  to  be  certain  that 
what  the  woman  had  told  him  was  true.  He  was 
in  doubt  about  the  details  and  said  he  would  not 
discuss  them  until  the  matter  came  up  in  court, 
when  all  would  be  disclosed. 


In  the  mean  time  he  will  ascertain  if  the  sup- 
posed burglar  is  in  Sing  Sing  or  Elmira.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  being  his  first  offense,  and  be- 
cause of  his  years,  he  would  be  sent  to  the  Reform- 
atory at  Elmira. 

It  is  said  that  the  prisoner  is  the  son  of  the  head 
of  a  large  manufacturing  concern,  which  has  branch 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
none  of  his  family  knows  where  he  is  or  anything 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  voluntarily 
enter  prison. 

That  the  woman  who  is  now  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  standing  in  society  to  release  the  young  man 
who  saved  her  good  name  is  a  member  of  an  old 
New  York  family  was  learned  definitely.  That  she 
is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  church 
congregations,  as  told  by  Carl  Fischer-Hansen,  who 
was  retained  by  the  woman  to  aid  her  in  securing 
the  release  of  the  young  man,  was  also  established. 
Her  family  name  was  given  to  one  of  the  city's 
streets. 

Not  only  has  the  woman  decided  to  make  her 
own  sacrifice  in  return  for  what  the  man  did  for 
her,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  to  justice 
the  band  of  blackmailers,  headed  by  a  lawyer  and 
a  woman,  who  have  succeeded  in  extorting  money 
from  her.  It  was  discovered  that  they  had  got  $100,- 
000  from  their  victim  in  all,  including  a  fine  house. 

Papers  in  a  civil  suit  against  them  were  prepared 
recently  by  Mr.  Hansen  to  recover  the  money,  and 
if  this  suit  is  successful  the  blackmailers  will  be 
taken  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy and  blackmail.  The  real  estate  is  believed 
to  be  the  home  in  this  city  of  the  woman  who  feared 
to  let  the  simple  truth  be  known. 

The  conspirators  are  headed  by  a  woman,  whose 
word  is  law.  The  lawyer  is  said  to  be  only  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  her  plans.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
woman  against  woman.  Among  the  conspirators 
are  two  men  formerly  employed  in  the  home  of 
the  woman  who  was  bled,  and  one  of  these  is  de- 
clared to  have  first  received  $86,000  as  the  price  of 
silence.  An  especial  effort  will  be  made  to  punish 
the  lawyer  to  whom  the  servant  went  with  his 
scheme  of  blackmail  and  who  is  said,  to  have  de- 
veloped it. — New  York  World. 


HIS  SOTJL'S  AFFINITY 


Search  of  a  Minister  for  a  Woman  Seen  Once  in  a 
Street-Car. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  clergyman 's  strange  search 
for  his  ' '  soul 's  affinity, ' '  a  young  woman  to  whom 
he  never  spoke,  whom  he  saw  but  once  in  a  street- 
car seven  years  ago,  yet  with  whom  he  asserts  he 
is  frequently  in  spirit  communion. 

The  man  in  the  case  is  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bigelow,  of  ^ 
Puebla,  Mexico.  The  wonjan — ah,  there's  the  rub.  • 
Who  is  the  womanf 

That  is  the  question  which  has  brought  the  young 
missionary  all  the  way  from  old  Mexico,  and  he 
vows  he  will  not  go  back  until  he  finds  the  answer, 
otherwise  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  has  been  wooing 
ardently,  if  telephatically,  for  seven  long  years. 

New   York   is    accustomed    to    romance   in   every 
possible    phase,    emanating    from    matrimonial    bu- 
reaus  and   "personals,"   from   the   intervention   of  M 
mutual .  friends   and   trips  to   Coney  Island,   but   a  H 
courtship  by  telepathy  extending  over  a  period  as  ^ 
long    as    Jacob's    historical    wooing    of    Rachel    is 
enough  to  make  the  most  jaded  old  New  Yorker  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

"We  hold  communion  almost  daily,"  explained 
the  clergyman.  ' '  I  have  only  to  concentrate  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  upon  her  and  she  is  with  me 
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spiritually.  The  message  from  her  is  always  the 
same,  '  I  am  waiting  for  you. '  ' ' 

"Then  why  doesn't  she  give  you  her  address?" 

A  perfectly  natural  question  for  a  New  Yorker 
to  ask,  was  it  not?  Yet  the  missionary  looked 
grieved. 

"In  our  communion  we  can  touch  on  nothing  so 
material.  It  is  as  spiritual  meeting  of  kindred  souls 
only — the  affinity  of  the  mind,  the  soul.  In  God's 
good  time  we  shall  meet  face  to  face." 

Just  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Bigelow  went  to  Phila- 
delphia on  business,  and  boarded  a  car  at  Ridge 
avenue  and  North  Fifteenth  street.  As  he  entered 
the  front  door  of  the  car  a  young  woman  came  in 
>  at  the  back  door.  And  just  at  that  instant  what 
Mr.  Bigelow  described  as  a  flash  between  two  elec- 
tric wires  passed  between  these  two  people,  making 
them  one  in  spirit.  The  communion  was  established- 
even  before  the  conductor  could  say  "fares,  please" 
(they  always  say  "please"  in  Philadelphia),  and 
it  has  never  been  broken,  though  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
travelled  America  over  during  the  intervening  time. 
—New  York  World. 


PIUS  WILL  NOT  BECOQNIZE   MAEEIAGE 


Ruling  That  Marriage  of  Bosplgliosi  to  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst  Has  No  Force. 

That  the  Church  of  Rome  still  has  power, 
through  its  control  over  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, to  afford  highly  dramatic  food  for  fic- 
tion is  suggested  in  the  now  notable  case  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Rospigliosi,  whose 
marriage  the  Pope  has  finally  refused  to 
sanction : 

Baltimore,  Md. — It  has  been  announced  here  that 
the  controversy  over  the  legality  of  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Marie  Jennings  Reed  Parkhurst  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Prince  Joseph  Rospigliosi  of  Rome, 
after  her  divorce  from  Colonel  Frederick  H.  Park- 
hurst of  Bangor,  Me.,  has  been  ended  by  Pope  Pius 
X.,  who  has  refused  to  recognize  the  marriage.  Al- 
though the  pope  heretofore  tentatively  has  so  de- 
cided, his  recent  action  closes  the  case  definitely, 
no  further  rehearing  or  appeal  being  possible. 

The  basis  of  the  controversy  was  the  validity  of 
the  woman's  marriage  to  Parkhurst,  who  was  an  un- 
baptized  person.  Were  his  marriage  illegal  there 
would  have  been  no  bar  in  the  church  to  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince.  It  would  have  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  though  no 
marriage  ever  had  been  performed  previous  to  that 
,;,  with  Rospigliosi. 

^K         Bests  on  Validity  of  First  Marriage. 
^^B  The  fact  that  Parkhurst  was  an  unbaptized  per- 
^Bon  would  have  nullified  the  marriage  were  it  not 
^^hat  a  dispensation  covering  that  case  was  issued 

before    the    Reid-Parkhurst    marriage    by    Cardinal 

"'ribbons. 

The  woman  who  is  thus  deprived  by  Rome  of  any 

iligious   right  to   the  title  of  Princess   Rospigliosi 

was  the  daughter  of  8.  C.  Reid  of  Washington,  D. 

C,  whose  father  was  Captain  Samuel  Chester  Reid, 

hero  of  the  battle  of  Fayal. 

The  meeting  of  Mrs.  Parkhurst  and  the  prince 
was  romantic,  and  the  obstacles  they  met  with  in 
trying  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  church  made 
their  courtship  and  marriage  the  subject  of  much 
publicity.     They   lived   for   a   time   in   Maine   and 
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then  were  divorced,  the  woman  going  to  New  York 
to  live. 

Mrs.  Parkhurst  went  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  where 
her  grandfather  had  been  United  States  Minister, 
was  introduced  into  the  exclusive  circles  of  the 
Hunt  Club  of  the  Italian  capital,  and  became  a  de- 
voted follower  of  the  chase.  She  was  an  expert 
horsewoman,  having  ridden  much  at  her  home  in 
Kentucky,  and  her  riding  and  beauty  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Duke  of  Carriccola,  whom  she 
had  known  in  Washington  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Italian  Legation,  placed  his  favorite  horse  at  her 
disposal,  and  she  was  much  honored  and  feted  by 
Roman  society.  Prince  Rospigliosi  attended  one 
of  the  hunts  and  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
American  woman.  He  was  introduced  by  Prince 
Colonna,  and  at  once  began  an  ardent  courtship. 

The  prince  was  reputed  to  have  a  fortune  of 
$8,000,000.  The  Tuscan  estate,  from  which  his 
family  springs,  is  near  Florence.  He  is  fifty-four 
years  old,  eighteen  years  the  senior  of  his  wife. 
His  family  gave  the  papal  see  two  incumbents  and 
his  brother  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  papal 
guards. 

Even  after  the  couple  defied  the  Vatican  and  mar- 
ried, the  displeasure  of  the  church  followed  them. 

In  July,  1902,  when  the  princess  was  about  to 
become  a  mother,  the  prince  engaged  an  English 
nun,  a  ' '  blue  sister, ' '  to  nurse  his  wife.  Cardinal 
Macchi,  secretary  of  apostolic  briefs,  heating  of 
this,  forbade  the  nun  to  act  as  nurse  for  the  princess 
on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  nonexistent,  and 
the  sister,  who  had  already  taken  her  post,  went 
back  to  her  cloister.  The  prince  tried  to  get  other 
nuns,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  finally  appealed  to 
Cardinal  Vinsenzo  Vannuttelli,  the  archpriest  of 
the  Liberan  Basilica,  and  Cardinal  Parochi,  dean 
of  the  sacred  college,  both  of  whom  said  it  was  in- 
famous to  deprive  the  princess  of  the  nurse  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  two  cardinals  endeavored  to  give  relief  to 
the  prince,  but  Cardinal  Respighi,  vicar  general  of 
the  pope,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  said  he 
must  uphold  Cardinal  Macchi 's  prohibition.  In 
despair  the  prince  sent  to  England  for  a  nurse,  and 
the  child,  a  girl,  was  born  on  August  2  and  has 
since  thrived. — Chicago  Tribune. 


DISCOVERS  SHE'S  SOMEBODY  ELSE 


Beared    Humbly    from    Infancy,    Daughter    of    a 
Wealthy  Londoner. 

A  woman  who  has  been  known'  as  Frances  Blind 
since  her  infancy,  thirty-three  years  ago,  has  been 
found  after  months  of  search  by  the  British  Consul 
in  New  York  as  the  keeper  of  a  boarding-house  at 
No.  74  Mulberry  street,  Newark,  and  informed  that 
her  real  identity  has  been  hidden  from  her  all  her 
life. 

In  stead  o/  being  the  child  of  mediocre  people, 
who  reared  her  from  infancy,  she  is  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  lumber  merchant,  of  London.  Her 
own  mother  is  dead,  as  is  her  foster-mother.  Her 
foster-father  has  disappeared.  Her  real  father  is 
a  wealthy  Londoner  named  Boutwell,  and  the  woman 
herself,  in  her  middle  age,  discovers  she  is  really 
May  Boutwell  of  London. 

She  was  brought  to  this  country  as  an  infant  by 
the  governess  in  the  family  of  Boutwell,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Blind.  Mrs.  Blind,  with  her  husband,  set- 
tled in  Newark,  and  was  regularly  supplied  with 
money  with  which  to  rear  the  child.  Mrs.  Bland 
was  bound  by  an  injunction  not  to  reveal  to  the 
child  the  fact  that  she  was  not  her  real  mother,  and 
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Blind  her  father,  until  the  time  should  come  when 
the  wealthy  Londoners  themselves  should  decide  to 
acknowledge  her. 

The  motive  of  the  strange  action  of  her  parents 
is  still  a  secret  to  Miss  Blind,  as  she  calls  herself. 
About  nine  months  ago  Miss  Blind  learned, 
through  Lawyer  Charles  Campbell,  of  New  York,  of 
the  publication  of  an  advertisement  seeking  infor- 
mation as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Blind  or  her  children.  Mrs.  Blind  died  at  No.  12 
Scott  street,  Newark,  twenty  years  ago.  A  few 
days  ago  came  the  information  through  the  Britiish 
Consul  that  a  sum  of  money  and  some  real  estate 
had  been  left  in  London,  probably  by  the  girl 's 
mother,  to  Catherine  Blind  and  her  children.  From 
the  facts  she  was  able  to  present,  the  British  Consul 
assured  her  that  her  claim  to  the  estate  seemed 
genuine,  and  that  she  really  is  the  May  Boutwell 
who  had  been  given  to  the  care  of  foster  parents 
at  her  birth,  thirty-three  years  ago. 

' '  When  I  was  a  girl  and  very  young, ' '  said  Miss 
Blind  recently,  "many  stories  were  told  me  by 
friends  and  neighbors  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not 
the  child  of  the  couple  who  brought  me  up. 

' '  About  the  time  that  the  woman  I  looked  upon 
as  my  mother  died,  I  heard  the  first  stories  that  my 
real  family  lived  in  London.  I  was  only  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  and  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion. 

' '  But  I  remember  very  distinctly  now  that  after 
the  funeral  of  my  supposed  mother  and  immediately 
after  I  had  been  told  the  stories  of  my  London  fam- 
ily, when  my  supposed  father  and  I  returned  home, 
he  became  rough  toward  me,  and  told  me  I  would 
have  to  go  out  and  work;  that  he  would  no  longer 
care  for  me.  He  did  not  tell  me  why  I  must  go,  but 
I  obeyed  him.  I  went  to  live  in  New  York  later  and 
remained  there  until  several  years  ago,  when  I 
came  back  to  Newark. 

"My  father,  I  am  told,  while  aged,  is  still  in 
good  health  and  enjoying  the  fortune  he  made  out 
of  lumber.  My  only  brother,  if  I  am  indeed  May 
Boutwell  is  still  engaged  in  the  business  his  father 
retired  from." — New  York  World. 


JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER'S    FATHER 


Iowa  Mystery  Continues  to  Float  in  Regard  to  the 
Elder  Rockefeller. 

In  a  manner  not  so  much  modified  from 
ancient  ways  as  might  seem  at  first  glance, 
the  Rockefeller  father  mystery  appears  on 
the  newspaper  scene,  and  clever  writers  are 
apt  to  find  their  imaginations  highly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  story  of  the  sire  of  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  world  being  hidden  under  an 
assumed  name  for  years,  only  to  be  discov- 
ered at  the  dramatic  moment  when  his  son's 
wealth  is  bringing  him  nothing  but  universal 
obloquy  and  isolation : 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. — "No,  I  ain't  John  Rocke- 
feller's father,"  fiercely  says  John  Phipps,  an  ec- 
centric farmer  living  near  this  place,  who,  in  mak- 
ing his  denial,  goes  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  county.  That 
old  Phipps  answers  the  description  of  the  father 
of  the  Oil  King  cannot  be  denied.  In  general  ap- 
pearance, manner  of  speech,  and  in  other  particulars 
Phipps  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  William  A. 


Rockefeller  described  by  Miss  Tarbell  in  her  re- 
cent article.  Phipps  has  elongated  chin,  pinched 
lips  and  broad  forehead. 

"And  even  if  I  am  John  Rockefeller's  father  I 
don 't  want  any  of  his  money.  I  've  enough  of  my 
own,"  continued  the  old  man  in  anything  but  a 
' '  Rockefeller ' '  sentiment. 

John  Phipps  has  been  for  thirty-five  years  the 
mystery  of  southwestern  Iowa.  But  it  is  a  mystery 
as  to  who  first  made  the  report  that  he  is  the 
father  of  the  wealthiest  man  on  earth. 

In  addition  to  his  resemblance  in  action  and 
speech  to  the  Rockefellers,  old  Phipps  has  the  Rock- 
efeller way  of  keeping  quiet.  In  all  the  thirty  odd 
years  of  his  residence  in  this  country  he  has  not 
made  a  confidant.  Especially  is  this  true  regard- 
ing his  actions  between  1835  and  1855.  He  says  he 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1812  and  came  West  when 
a  young  man;  but  not  a  word  is  forthcoming  of  his 
actions  between  1835  and  1855.  Since  1870  he  has 
lived  in  this  county.  That  is,  he  has  lived  here 
except  during  the  times  when  he  makes  mysterious 
visits  from  home,  which  last  sometimes  for  several 
months.  When  he  returns  from  these  visits  he  re- 
sumes his  life.  Gossips  say  he  visits  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller on  these  trips. 

During  old  Phipps'  life  here  he  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary citizen,  and  his  note  and  word  are  good  at 
the  banks.  His  farm  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  he 
is  comparatively  wealthy. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  has  a  son,  born  in 
1839— the  year  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  birth — but 
will  not  say  where  the  son  is. — New  York  Herald. 


WITZHOFF,  THE  ARCH  BIGAMIST 


Fascinating  New  York  Man  Who  Is  Said  to  Have 
Married  Fifty  Women. 

Doubtless  the  dramatists  will  find  more 
than  the  fiction  writers  in  the  story  of  the 
newly-found  bigamist,  Witzhoff,'^  of  New- 
York,  at  whom  East  Side  audiences  can  much 
more  effectively  direct  the  wholesome  hiss 
than  novel  readers  can.  Bigamy  appears  ta 
be  quite  a  common  offense  of  late,  but  this 
particular  offender  surpasses  all  known 
records — and  does  it  with  most  remarkable- 
smoothness  : 

Dr.  George  A.  Witzhoff,  a  suave  talker  and  of 
refined  appearance,  about  forty  years  old,  is  sought 
by  the  police  of  several  cities  on  a  charge  of  big- 
amy. In  his  matrimonial  transactions  the  doctor 
described  himself  as  a  Swiss  dentist  and  chemist. 
The  police  declare  that  the  record  of  Witzhoff  as 
a  bigamist  is  larger  and  more  daring  than  that  of 
Bluebeard  Hoch,  the  convicted  Chicago  bigamist 
and  wife  murderer,  now  awaiting  death. 

Lawyer  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  No.  145  Nassau 
street,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Witz- 
hoff married  the  daughter  of  a  former  Mayor  of 
this  city,  and  that  after  a  short  honeymoon  he  de- 
serted her  and  she  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Franklin  refused  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  young 
woman. 

Franklin  represents  several  of  the  women  com- 
plaining of  Dr.  Witzhoff 's  alleged  bigamous  mar- 
riages. 
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' '  Witzhoff  has  fifty  wives  scattered  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,''  said  the  lawyer,  "and  be- 
fore we  get  through  with  him  it  will  be  shown  that 
he  operated  by  system.  He  swindled  his  numerous 
wives  out  of  amounts  ranging  from  $100  to  $10,000. 
A  large  number  of  these  women  will  not  appear  or 
prosecute  Witzhoff,  fearing  the  notoriety  attached 
to  the  scandal." 

District  Attorney  Jerome  has  taken  the  case  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury,  and  an  indictment  for  bigamy 
was  found  against  the  doctor.  The  Detective  Bu- 
reau has  sent  out  an  alarm  for  the  arrest  of  the 
wholesale  love-maker. 

Four  women  found  who  claim  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  the  doctor  are: 

ANNA  PAEKHILL,  twenty-four  years  old,  of 
Brooklyn.  He  borrowed  $1,200  from  her  and  left 
the  city. 

DORA  DOBF,  of  Na.  2027  Third  avenue,  daugh- 
ter of  a  clothing  merchant.  The  doctor  borrowed 
$300  from  her  father,  stole  $810  from  his  bride  and 
disappeared. 

ETTA  BANDALL,  of  No.  123  Summer  street, 
Boston.     Robbed  of  $500  and  abandoned. 

A  Newark  (N.  J)  widow,  name  kept  secret  by 
lawyers.     Bobbed  and  deserted. 

Complaints  have  been  received  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo  and  Cleve- 
land, showing  that  the  same  doctor,  working  under 
aliases,  has  courted  wealthy  women  and  is  sus- 
pected of  entering  into  a  large  number  of  bigamous 
marriages.  For  a  time  the  work  of  the  Swiss  doc- 
tor was  charged  to  Johann  Hoch,  but  was  proved 
false  by  investigation. 

Dr.  Witzhoff  has  many  aliases,  among  them  Dr. 
George  A.  MuUer,  George  Westhoff,  Dr.  Winnitzhoff 
and  plain  Mr.  Witzhoff.  He  is  a  good  dresser  but 
does  not  assume  to  be  a  Beau  Brummel.  His  meth- 
ods, according  to  the  police,  are  more  clever  than 
those  of  Hoch.  The  doctor  pretends  to  have  $10,000 
or  $10,000,  and  is  searching  for  a  good  woman  to 
make  his  life  happy. 

Dr.  Witzhoff  has  not  been  seen  in  New  York  for 
several  months,  but  the  attorneys  claim  to  have 
a  clue,  which  may  soon  lead  to  his  arrest. 

Miss  Anna  Parkhill  married  the  doctor  in  Brook- 
lyn in  September,  1904.  After  the  honeymoon  the 
bride's  father  died,  leaving  a  fortune  of  consider- 
able cash  and  real  estate.  Witzhoff  demanded  the 
loan  of  several  thousand  dollars,  declaring  that  he 
would  make  matters  look  bad  if  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming.  Miss  Parkhill  lent  him  $1,200,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  doctor  was  off,  bag 
and  baggage. 

The  Parkhill  family  knew  the  doctor  as  George 
A.  Westhoff,  a  dentist. 

Dora  Dorf,  a  pretty  girl  of  the  upper  East  Side, 
met  the  dashing  doctor  at  a  dance  in  Harlem.  He 
was  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance,  he  said, 
and  asked  if  he  could  call  at  her  home.  The  father 
of  the  Dorf  girl  is  a  merchant  tailor  at  No.  2027 
Third  avenue.  To  the  Dorfs  he  was  known  as  Dr. 
George  Weston.  He  borrowed  several  hundred  dol- 
lars from  his  new  father-in-law.  Dora  Dorf,  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  testified  that  the  doctor  took  her 
to  a  disorderly  house  and  forced  her  to  draw  $810 
she  had  on  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  and  then  turn 
it  over  to  him.    Then  he  disappeared. 

The  attorneys  say  that  Witzhoff  is  the  man's  real 
name.  He  speaks  with  a  foreign  accent.  His  hair 
is  thick  and  very  black  and  on  the  lower  part  of 
his  forehead  there  is  a  vertical  soar.  He  wears 
glasses  most  of  the  .time  and  has  a  dark  mustache. 
He  is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height. — New  York 
World. 


A  HUSBAND  AS  THE  PRIZE 


Strange  Contests  in  Which  the  Participants  Were 
Women. 

The  Joint  birthday  of  King  Carlos  of  Portugal 
and  his  consort  was  celebrated  at  a  village  near 
Braga  in  a  novel  way.  A  handsome  young  farmer 
named  Coeihe,  for  whom  several  local  beauties  had 
long  sighed  in  vain,  determined  to  sacrifice  his 
freedom  by  offering  himself  as  a  prize  to  her  who 
should  be  successful  in  a  bullock  race. 

Seven  handsome  peasant  girls  appeared  at  the 
starting  post,  riding  barebacked  on  bullocks  with 
decorated  horns  and  tails.  A  capital  start  was  ef- 
fected, but  ere  half  the  distance  had  been  traversed 
the  favorite  was  thrown  and  displayer  her  chagrin 
by  seizing  the  tail  of  the  second  bullock  in  an  en- 
deavor to  impede  the  rival's  progress.  This  result- 
ed in  an  unpopular  competitor  coming  in  first, 
whereat  the  onlookers  were  so  disgusted  that  they 
ducked  the  judge  in  a  pond. 

New  Brunswick  was  the  scene,  four  years  since, 
of  a  bicycle  race,  over  a  course  of  two  miles,  be- 
tween a  couple  of  girls  who  were  rivals  for  the  af- 
fections of  an  eligible  swain.  The  prize  himself, 
with  a  parson  by  hip,  side,  took  his  stand  at  the 
winning  post,  and  no  sooner  had  the  winner.  Miss 
Nellie  Donnelly,  passed  the  goal  than  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  the  newly  married  couple  left 
the  ground  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  large  con- 
course that  had  witnessed  the  contest. 

To  run  to  a  point  some  hundred  yards  distant, 
there  to  change  dresses  for  others  laid  in  readiness 
on  the  ground,  and  to  return  to  the  starting  point 
was  the  trial  undertaken  last  year  at  Brussels  by 
some  half  dozen  women  to  decide  which  should  wed 
a  man  who  had  offered  himself  as  a  prize  to  the 
winner.  On  the  word  being  given,  one  at  once 
dropped  to  the  rear  and  jogged  on  quite  unconcern- 
edly, for  she  was  aware  that  the  sleeves  of  the 
dresses  laid  out  for  her  rivals  had  been  sewn  up. 
The  confusion  consequent  on  this  enabled  her  to 
win  the  race  and  the  prize,  who,  it  is  more  than 
likely,  was  well  aware  of  the  ruse. — Tit-Bits. 


The  Humor  of  It 


Found   Out. 

He — "I  always   say  just  what   I  think." 
She — "I  have  often  wondered  why  you  were  so 
quiet." — Chicago   Eecord-Herald.  " 


A  Huge  Joke. 

"I  wonder  why  it  is  said  that  'all  the  world 
loves  a  lover.'  " 

"I  guess  it's  because  the  world  thinks  it's  such 
fun  to  hear  his  letters  read  in  court." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 


How  It  Looked. 

"Dear  John,"  wrote  Mrs.  Newlywed  from  the 
shore.     ' '  I  inclose   the   hotel   bill. ' ' 

' '  Dear  Jane,  1  inclose  check, ' '  wrote  John,  ' '  but 
please  don't  buy  any  more  hotels  at  this  price — 
they   are   robbing  you.  "—Smart   Set. 


I 


More  Bargains. 
The  Heiress — "Papa,  I  am   considerably  embar- 
rassed to  discover  that  I  am  engaged  to  marry  both 
the  duke  and  the  count. ' ' 
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"How  like  your  mother,  to  jump  in  and  buy 
more  than  she  wants,  just  because  it  is  cheap!" 
—Life. 


Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  wanted  to  know 
how  she  had  guessed  that  he  was  yearning  for 
her. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Easy  Way. 

"That  girl  gets  engaged  to  every  fellow  that 
asks  her." 

"I  suppose  she  goes  on  the  theory  that  she  can 
always  return  the  goods  if  on  examination  she 
decides  that  she  doesn't  want  them." — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


Tired'  of    the    Domestic    Struggle. 

' '  Well,  that  Taggart  case  explains  one  thing 
pretty  clearly." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"It's  no  wonder  the  regular  army  oiBoers  are 
so  anxious  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  foreign 
war." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Preparing  for  the  Wedding. 

' '  I  suppose, ' '  said  the  facetious  stranger,  watch- 
ing a  workman  spread  a  carpet  from  the  church 
door  to  the  curb,  ' '  that 's  the  high  road  to  heaven 
you're   fixing  there?" 

' '  No, ' '  replied  the  man,  ' '  this  is  merely  a  bridal 
path. ' ' — Philadelphia   Press. 


It's  Different  Now. 
' '  Is    Tim    Slimmers    still    paying    attention    to 
Mandy  Tompkins?"  asked  the  man  who  had  been 
away  from  home  for  some  time. 

' '  No, ' '  answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  ' '  They 
don't  either  of  'em  pay  any  'tention  to  the  other. 
They  're  married. ' ' — Washington  Star. 


Fitting  Her  for  the  Service. 

Elderly  Aunt— "What's  this  I  hear,  Matilda? 
They  say  your  daughter  has  learned  to  smoke 
cigarettes  and  drink  like  a  toper." 

Proud  Mother — "She  can  hold  up  her  end  with 
the   best   of    'em." 

Elderly  Aunt — "Are  you  taking  leave  of  your 
senses?" 

Proud  Mother — "Not  at  all.  Haven't  you 
heard?  Dorothy  is  engaged  to  an  army  officer." — 
Pittsburg  Post. 


Two  Views  of  It. 
(Two    advertisements    in    Nanaimo     (B.    C.)    Free 
Press). 
NOTICE. 
I   hereby   give   notice   that   from   and   after   this 
date  I  will  not  be  responsible   for  any  debts  con- 
tracted by  my  wife,  Geraldine  Wall.      J.  J.  WALL. 
Nanaimo,  B.  C,  June  14,  1904. 

NOTICE. 
I  didn't  know  that  J.  J.  Wall  had  any  credit  ex- 
cept at  saloons  and  breweries.  GEEALDINE  WALL. 


Her  Secret. 

',' Would  you,"  she  asked,  "rather  be  lucky  in 
love  and  poor  or  have  great  wealth  and  be  in- 
capable of  loving?" 

"I  think,"  he  replied,  "that  I'd  rather  be 
lucky  in  love." 

After  a  long  silence  she  said: 

"Well,  I  suppose  one  can't  be  lucky  in  love 
without  making  somebody  else  lucky  in  it  at  the 
some   time." 


She  Knew. 


He  had  been  having  a  few  the  night  before  and 
at  some  stage  in  the  game  he  had  been  seized  with 
a  streak  of  prudence  and  had  sunk  one  of  the  yel- 
low backed  ones  in  a  holdout  so  that  the  next  day 
might  not  be  a  Sahara  desert.  With  just  a  hazy 
recollection  of  his  thrift  when  he  awoke  he  clam- 
ored at  his  angel  child,  whom  he  found  exploring 
the  recesses  of  the  sweatband  of  his  hat. 

"What  are  you  after  there.  Buttons,  my  girl?" 

"Pennies,"  said  she,  bold  as  brass.  "I  want 
some  pennies  for  chewing  gum. ' ' 

"You'll  get  no  pennies  there,  child;  you  don't 
get  money  out  of  papa's  hat." 

"Oh,  yes  you  do.  That's  where  ma  got  some 
before  you  woke  up." — New  York  Sun. 


He  Was  a  Diplomat. 

"So  we  are  no  longer  engaged?"  he  said  half 
inquiringly  as  he  arose  from  the  porch  step. 

' '  I  think  that  expresses  it, ' '  she  coldly  replied. 

"Good   night,"   he   said   and   half   turned   away. 
Then    he   looked   back.   "I   beg   your   pardon,"   he- ] 
added,   ' '  but   can   you   tell   me   if   the   path   across 
the  field  takes  me  anywhere  near  the  home  of  Mis»  | 
Flitterby — -Miss    Mame    Flitterby?" 

"Mame  I'litterby!  ^o  you  know  Mame  Flit- 
terby?" 

"I  do." 

"But  you  never  told  me?" 

"I  beg  pardon.  I  was  holding  her  in  reserve.  A 
charming  girl.  Excuse  me  for  boring  you  with 
the  details,  but  I  have  two  theater  tickets  here  and 
I  thought  Miss  Flitterby  might  enjoy  going. ' ' 

The  eyes  of  the   girl  flashed  ominously. 

"George  Parkinson,"  she  snapped,  "you  sit 
right  down  again — what  play  is  it?" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


To  a  Lady  Singing. 
Sing    soft    and    low,    I   would    not    have    you    sing 

Songs  that  must  stir  my  pulse  with  each  note — 
Loud,    leaping   lilts   that   make   the   chamber    ring,. 

Filling    the    air    with    sound    to   parts    remote. 
No  chant  exultation  am  I  fain  to  hear. 

Gay  chansonette  or  clamoring  of  woe, 
Nor    martial    hymn    of    chasing    sword    and    spear,  ! 

Sing  soft   and  low. 

Sing  soft  and  low.     Some  simple  lay  of  love. 

Plaintive  and  sweet — a  whisper  to  the  heart 
Soft   as  the  cooing  of  the  wood   and   dove 

Who  to  his  mate  his  passion  doth  impart. 
Low  as  the  murmur  of  the  distant  stream. 

Rippling   along,   where   bending   willows   grow,. 
Lulling   the   senses  to   a   drowsing   dream, 

Sing  soft  and  low. 

Sing  soft  and  low.     A  soothing  lullaby 

As  of  a  mother  to  her  sleeping  child, 
Who   in  it's  cradle  peacefully  doth  lie. 

Your  style  of  singing  simply  drives  me  wild. 
Please  bear  in  mind  the  thinness  of  the  wall. 

There's  a  soft  pedal  you  might  use,  you  know^^ 
Cut  out  the  "rag."     If  you  must  sing  at  all 

Sing  soft  and  low. 

— Chicago  NewiJ5 
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"  '  I  dit, '  he  fingered  a  card  with  affection,  '  but 
not  yet.' 

"This  country  still  holds  an  ace." — New  York 
Times. 


ON  THE  HONEYMOON. 

Newly-made  Bride — "Can  you  forgive  me  and 
love  me  still  when  I  confess  that  my  teeth  are 
artificial?" 

Groom — "Thank  heaven!  Now  I  can  cool  my 
head"    (takes   off  his  wig).- — London  Tatler. 


Everybody  in  Humor 


Grafting. 

Ostend — ' '  Say,  pa,  how  do  they  raise  '  political 
plums?'  " 

Pa — ' '  By  grafting,  my  son. ' ' — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Country  Holds  an  Ace. 

'Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  discussing  the  subject  of 
[foreign  policy  in  our  diplomacy,  illustrated  his 
[point  by  a  story,  which  he  opened  with  an  explana- 
Ition. 

"In  the  game  of  pinochle  there  are  two  aces  in 
[each  suit,"  he  said.  "Keep  that  in  your  mind, 
land  you  may  comprehend  how  I  view  the  relative 
[situation  of  the  United  States  in  the  great  game 
I  of  international  politics.  I  hold  that  the  real  era 
[of  our  importance  will  be  at  hand  when  we  domi- 
[nate  the  entire  world  without  question,  but  per- 
Ehaps  not  territorially  or  by  conquest.  Maybe  it 
[•will  be  in  commerce  and  the  leadership  in  thought. 
[We  dawned  suddenly  on  European  statesmen  after 
1  our  war  with  Spain,  as  an  ace  that  is  played  un- 
jexpectedly  in  a  game  of  pinochle. 

"Once  a  startled  German  gamster  addressed  his 
[adversary  in  contest: 

■'  'Dit  you  Way  dot  ace?' 
'Complacently  the  one  addressed  replied: 


The  Wherefore. 

"Why  do  you  call  your  dog  Emperor  Bill?" 
inquired   the   summer   boarder. 

"Becutz, "  replied  Farmer  Geehaw,  "to  hear 
him  growl  ye'd  think  he  wuz  the  fiercest  ever, 
but  there  ain't  nobuddy  ever  seed  him  in  a  gen- 
uwine  scrap. ' ' — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Had   the   Desired   Effect. 

"Try  to  look  a  little  pleasanter, "  said  the  pho- 
tographer to  Mr.  Tyte-Phist.  ' '  Remember,  I  am 
making  these  pictures  at  half  my  usual  rates.  .  . 
There,   that    will    do    nicely." — Chicago    Tribune. 


A  Disgruntled  Japanese. 

This  is  from  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

'  ■  Uisappointed  because  the  Japanese  government 
renounced  all  indemnity  in  the  peace  settlement 
and  did  not  insist  on  greater  territorial  acquisitions 
from  Russia,  Sinosuke  Kitani,  Cleveland's  leading 
Japanese  merchant  has  renounced  his  allegiance  to 


OBSTINATE. 

She  (thinking  to  take  his  mind  off) — "How- 
restless  the  waves  are,  dad.  They  always  seem  to 
be  clamoring  for  something." 

Dad—' '  Well,  they  won 't  get  it  if  I  can  help  it. '  •■ 
— London  Tatler. 
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the  mikado  by  taking  out  his  first  naturalization 
papers. 

' '  Similar  action  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  country- 
men is  said  to  be  contemplated,  as  they  believe 
their   country   showed  weakness." 

Glad  to  have  Mr.  Kitani  for  a  fellow  citizen,  but 
he  will  live  to  regret  the  day  he  took  this  step  for 
the  reason  given.  Japan  was  never  before  so 
worthy  of  his  affection  and  admiration  as  she  now 
is.  She  has  manifested  as  much  courage  in  her 
renunciation  at  the  council  table  as  in  her  assertion 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  the  world  is  applauding 
her.  As  America  leads  the  applause  Mr.  Kitani 
has  virtually  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  Or,  put  in  the  Japanese  fashion,  he  has 
swapped  the  devil  for  a  witch. — Washington  Post. 


Her  Lost  Opportunity. 

Cassie  Chadwick  sometimes  regrets  that  she  did 
not  leave  banking  alone  and  take  up  insurance. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Encouraging. 


Patient — "What  do  you  think  about  my  eye, 
doctor?" 

Doctor  (replacing  the  bandage) — "Oh,  your  eye 
will  come  out  all  right  in  a  week  or  two." — Judge. 


A  Canine  Imitator. 

"That  new  hired  man  works  like  a  dog." 

"Indeed!     Glad  to  hear  it." 

"Yes,  he  chased  a  rat  out  of  the  barn  and  then 
laid  himself  down  in  the  sun  and  slept  all  the  aft- 
ernoon."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The   Combination  Needed. 

The  Washington  Post  mournfully  remarks  that  it 
does  not  help  a  team  to  have  a  pretty  third  base- 
man. 

Too  true.  Prettiness  is  of  no  account  unless 
backed  by  winning  ways. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Hard  Luck's  Limit. 

"How's     times  drumming  life  insurance?" 

"Tough.  But  my  brother  writes  me  that  he  has 
an  even   harder  job." 

"How  can  that  be?" 

"He's  trying  to  sell  suede  gloves  in  Norway." 
— Pittsburg  Post. 


His  Usefulness  at  an  End. 

Messenger — "Mr.  Spotcash,  there  has  been  a 
street  car  accident,  and  Mr.  Nextile  has  had  his 
leg  cut  oflF  just  below  the  knee." 

Great  Merchant  (with  emotion) — "I  am  truly 
sorry  to  hear  it!  He  was  our  best  floorwalker." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Ideas  that  Sprint  and  Best. 
Kansas  hears  that  the  Burton  case  is  to  be 
dropped,  yet  it  is  undisturbed.  "Public  senti- 
ment," it  is  reported,  "has  moved  on  and  left 
the  Burton  matter  behind."  The  life  history  of 
any  idea  in  Kansas  seldom  extends  beyond  six 
months. — New  York  Post. 


Overshot  the  Mark. 

Mrs.  Housekeep — "I  don't  believe  you  ever  went 
to  work." 


Weary  Willie—' '  Oh,  honest,  lady,  many 's  the 
time.  But  I'm  sich  a  strenyous  feller  dat  every 
time  I  start  ter  go  ter  work  I  go  clean  past  it."—, 
Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Ideal  Chauffeur. 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  twenty  years?" 

' '  Dat 's   wot  I   said. ' ' 

"How  did  you  get  out  so  soon?" 

"I  wuz  pardoned.  A  guy  wid  a  barrel  o'  coin 
wanted  a  chauffeur  wot  wasn't  troubled  wid  no 
conscience. ' ' — Detroit   Tribune. 


Knowledge    Already    Acquired. 

Farmer  Korntop — "Ain't  ye  goin'  tew  send  yer 
son  t'  college?" 

Parmer    Eich— "No;    tain't    necessary    now." 

Farmer  Korntop — "But  ye  sed  ye  wuz  goin' 
tew." 

Farmer  Bich — "I  know,  but  he's  learned  to 
smoke  cigarettes  without  it." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Entirely  Safe. 

"Have  you  received  an  answer  irom  that  cor- 
respondence school  concerning  the  advertisement 
we  want  for  our  new  hair  grower?"  asked  the 
head  of  the  firm. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  chief  clerk,  "here  it  is.  I 
guess  it'll  be  entirely  safe  to  use  it,  too.  I'll  read 
it.  'One  bottle  warranted  to  bring  the  hair  out  in 
bunches. '  ' ' — Chicago   Record-Herald. 


Iron  Nerve. 
.    "Ma,"  said  the  little  boy,  rushing  in  the  kitchen, 
"Mrs.  Prune  next  door  wants  to  borrow  your  flat- 
irons.     Says  she  wants  to  throw  them  at  a  cat." 

"The  nerve  of  it,"  replied  his  mother. 

"But  that  ain't  the   worst  of  it,  ma." 

"What  else?" 

"It    is   our   cat   that   she   wants   to   throw   thenT' 
at." — Chicago  News. 


Ambition. 

Uncle  Horace  (who  is  something  of  a  sage  and 
philosopher) — "My  boy,  it  is  time  for  you  to  be- 
gin to  think  seriously  of  the  kind  of  future  you  in- 
tend to  map  out  for  yourself.  To  sum  it  up  in  a 
word,  what  epitaph  are  you  ambitions  to  have  en- 
graved upon  your  tombstone?" 

Nephew  (just  beginning  his  career) — "He  got 
his  share." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Not  Knocking. 

Miss    Hygee — "I    saw    you    at    the    concert    lastl 
night.      Did   you   notice   how   my  voice   completelj 
filled  the  hall?" 

Miss  Jellers — ' '  Yes,  dear,  it  undoubtedly  had  muckl 
to  do  with  drawing  the  crowd,  though  there  was  itf 
good  deal  of  public  curiosity  to  hear  the  new  orches-l 
tra  and  Miss  Dearly,  the  wonderful  harpist,  yottj 
know. ' ' — Chicago  Tribune. 


Uses  of  Fire  Escape. 

One  of  the  settlement  workers  asked  an  East  Sid« 
lad   what    fire   escapes   were   intended   for. 

"To  sleep   on,"  promptly  replied  the  lad. 

"Anything   else?" 

"Sure.  Dey's  good  to  ripen  tomatoes  on,  tol 
dry  clothes,  to  drop  cats  off,  to  shoot  beans  down  atl 
de  guys  passing  on  de  street,  to  swear  at  de  cop] 
from,  and " 
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The  Last  Daisy. 

All    dusty   faced   beside  the   lane 
That  winds  along  the  upland  wold — 
Where  sky  and  earth  are  blue  and  gold — 
She  sways,  last  of  the  daisy  chain 

That  girdled  hill  and  dale  and  dune 
Throughout  the  mad  sweet  days  of  June. 

Fled    are    her    gladsome,    wayward    moods, 
Yet    see    her    bravely    beck    and    nod 
To   sumach   and   to   golden   rod, 
Whose  mystic  mother  Autumn  broods 
In  gown  of  amethyst  flung  far 
O'er  wood  and  headland,  glen  and  scar. 

Wistfully   toward  the   dying  sun. 
Look  how  she  yearns  in  piteous  plea 
For  one  last   kiss,   e'er  vale  and  lea, 
Swathed  in  the  shroud  that   dusk  has  spun, 
In  misty  lowlands,  fade  from  sight 
And   frosts   creep   shuddering   down   the   night. 

Like  to  some  dwarfed  and  withered  child. 
Born  when  her  parents'  youth  has  flown, 
She  droops  unwelcome,  pale  and  lone. 
Dreaming  of  dead  springs,  of  the  wild 

Lush  meadows  where   her  sisters  swung 
Ten  million  strong  when  June  was  young. 

George  Carry  in  New  York  Sun. 


EDUCATION   INCOMPLETE. 

Brown  has  jui-jitsued  his  man  in  good  style,  but 
has  forgotten  what  he  should  do  next. — The  Sketch. 


But  the  settlement  worker  had  fled  with  uplifted 
hands. — New  York   Sun. 


Didn't  Follow  Instmctions. 

One  of  the  modern  schemes  of  physical  develop- 
ment that  has  won  favor  is  a  systematic  method  of 
breathing.  A  certain  inquirer  who  was  interested 
in  the  principles  of  this  system  recently  wrote  to 
one  of  the  professors  for  a  descriptive  pamphlet. 
One  of  the  rules  on  the  first  page  read  as  follo'vs: 

"After  the  morning  bath  take  a  deep  breath,  re- 
tain  it   as   long  as   possible,   then   slowly   expin;. '' 

He  decided  not  to  try  the  system. — Harper's 
Weekly. 


She  Had  Not  Played. 

A  Westort  fond  father  made  his  daughter  mad  a 
night  or  two  ago,  and  incidentally,  held  up  to  view 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  violin  music.  His  daughter 
is  a  violinist.  A  visitor  was  in  the  library  and  the 
father  suggested  that  his  daughter  play.  She  was 
willing. 

' '  Mary 's  been  studying  in  the  east, ' '  said  the 
father,  "and  has  just  got  home.  I  haven't  heard 
her  play  much  myself  yet." 

The  girl's  mother  went  to  the  piano  in  the  next 
room  and  the  girl  got  her  violin.  For  three  or  four 
minutes  twangings  from  the  two  instruments  were 
heard.  Then  there  was  a  halt.  It  was  there  that 
the  fond  father  made  his  mistake. 

"Now  play  something  simple,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"That  was  nice,  but  it's  too  classical  for  me." 
L  The  girl  glanced  through  the  door.  Her  face 
^ore  a  look  of  disgust. 

r  "I've   been   tuning,   father,"   she   said. — Kansas 
City  Times. 


I 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  CLOTH. 

The  Lord  Bishop  (whose  caddie  has  sneezed  at 
the  moment  of  putting) — "You — you — you  naughty 
caddie!" — The  Tatler. 
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I 


Telephone  Black  4212 

G.  M.  HOY 

MANUFACTURING 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Dealer    in    Diamonds,    Watches,    Etc. 
Watch  and  Jewelry    Repairing   a   Specialty. 


211  Kearny  St. 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


Rulofeonv  California 

T0A5TEMI2^ 


DODGE'S 


Society  and  Commercial   Stationery.     Pictures 
and  Picture  Framing.     Engraving. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


123  GRANT  AVENUE 


Something  new!  Makes 
delicious  toast.  Doesn't 
burn.  Under  saucepans 
prevents  food  scorching 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepaid]  25c. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re- 
ceive hand,some  California 
souvenir  free! 


ALL 

E 

IE 


A£Rulor$OD( 
Manfts.  ^ 


PHFAP  RATFR    California,    Oregon, 
UntHr    riHlLO    Washington,  Colorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods   either    to    or   from    the   above 
States.  Write  tor  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.  6201^  Marliet  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.    355    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

P.  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


JREyV\0\/ED 

We  can  positively  remove 
any  case  of  Freckles  with 

Stillman's  Freckle  Crefini 

Thi  sis  a  stronjr  assertion  .but  we  will 
refund  your  money  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  remedy  is  prepared  forthisone 
ailment.  Write  for  particulars. 
STiUnXN  FRECKT.E  CREAfl  CO. 
Dept.  "D,"  Anrorn,  III. 


CLICQUOTghampagne] 


"The   Coivivoisseur's    Choice" 

The    GENUINE,   imported    direct    from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEI.  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


anz  Asvns  roit  tw  rAcmc  coast. 
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FOR    BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE   MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE   PANDEX  OF  THE    PRESS 
for   August   sold   over    33,000  copies. 


eliminates  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  House- 
keeping, by  entirely  consuming  garbage  of  all 
kinds  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  day.  At- 
tachable to  any  kind  of  a  stove. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  TO 

GEO.  W.   ROSEKRANS,  Pacific   Coast   Agent 

713  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
County  Agents  Wanted. 


THE    RIGHT   WAY 


AN  EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 

Room  500,  95  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  2A*  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  11  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


Halstead  ®.  Co. 


Undertakers 

AND 

Embalmers 


946  Mission  St,  San  Frah.ncisco,   Ca.1. 

TELEPHONE  SOUTH  163 


MUSICAL  WONDER 

THE  ROLLER  ORGAN'S  PRICE  $6  and  $  I  2 


These  marvelous 
instruments  any  one 
can  play.  Sacred, 
popular  songs,  in- 
strumental and 
dance  music.  A  se- 
lection of  over  icon 
tunes.  Send  foi 
catalogue 


HAMMOND'S    PURCHASING    AGENCY 

712  POLK  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  sliould  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 
Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   tor  it. 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept   no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book— 
sealed.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MRVEl  CO.,  ROOM  B,  44  E.  23il  STB£ET,    NEW   YORK 


1 
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Wild  Game 

Rabbits 

Quail 

Doves 

Fresh  Fish 

Bass 
Salmon 
Flounders 
Halibut 

Trout 

Sheii  Fish 


The  California  market,  Cali- 
fornia to  Pine  Sts.,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery  Sts.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  market  operating 
under  one  roof  in  the  State. 
It  also  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  Its  doors 
are  never  closed.  The  fresh 
air  circulates  throughout  its 
entire  space  day  and  night  re- 
moving all  foul  odors  that  can 
easily  collect  in  a  public  mar- 
ket where  the  ventilation  is 
not  most  carefully  considered. 
The  floors  within  this  market 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  house- 
wife's parlor.  The  most  ele- 
gantly gowned  woman  can 
walk  with  impunity  through 
its  entire  length  and  breadth 
and  have  no  fear  of  soiling 
her  attire.  There  is  no  article 
of  food  that  can  not  be  found 
in  this  great  food  emporium. 
After  the  wife  and  husband 
have  completed  their  market- 
ing they  may  be  refreshed  with 
as  dainty  a  lunch  within  the 
market  as  can  be  found  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  fin- 
est brands  of  cigars  and  liquors 
are  found  under  this  roof. 


Olive  Oil 

Salad  Oil 

Maple  Syrup 

Sardines 

French  Peas 

Mushrooms 

Toncrue 

ChicKen 

Ham 

Mustard 

Vegetables 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Beans 

Garlic 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Egg-plants 

Peas 

Radishes 
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THE  OVERLAND   LIMITED 

Has 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  IN  EVERY  BERTH 


The  new  composite-observation  cars,  the 
train  libraries,  excellent  dining  car  service,  lux- 
uriously appointed  sleeping  cars,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  attendants  make  this  one  of  the 
finest  trains  in  America. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  novelty 
of  crossing  the  great  Salt  Lake  by  rail  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  and  make  it  one  of 
unusual  interest. 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago  in  less  than  three 
days. 

Full  particulars  of  agent. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526   California    St.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Guaranteed  capital  and  surplus  ..$2,500,098.42 
Capital  actually  paid  up  In  cash  . .  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,    June   30.    1905 37.738,672.17 


F.  Tlllmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emll  Rohte,  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary;  A.   H.   Muller,   Asst.   Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

F.  Tlllmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emll  Rohte, 
Ign.  Stelnhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt,  J.  W. 
Van   Bergen,    B.    T.    Kruse,    W.    S.    Goodtellow. 


J.  H.  Papina 


P.  Campini 


Papina  ®.  Campini 

Successors  to   E.  Campini  &  J,  Rusconi.     Establ- 
lished   1879.  ^ 


SAW  FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF    ALL     DESCRIPTIONS 
For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butchers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmanship  guaranteed.  Orders  from  country 
promptly  attended  to. 

1605    MISSION    STREET 

Residence.  311  Tenth  Street.  San  Francisco 


**They  slip  down  the  throat  like  a 
sort  of  soluble  duchesse  satin. ^"^ 

Wrote  Eve  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  five  years  ago,  of 
that  purest  and  daintiest  of  sweets, 

Adirondack 
Maple  Cream  Bonbons 

Other  candies,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive, 
gain  smoothness  of  taste  by  the  use  of  glucose—which  can 
hardly  be  recommended  upon  the  ground  of  whojesome- 
ness.  The  satiny  smoothness  of  Maple  Creams  is  attained 
hy  the  use  of  pure  cream.  iMaple  Creams  are  made  from 
first  run  maple  sugar,  cream,  and  Burnett's  Vanilla— noth- 
ing else—no  flavoring,  smoothing,  or  coloring  mixtures. 
They  are  pure,  wholesome,  and  delicious. 

Adnondack  Maple  Creams  are  sold  by  the 
best  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fine  grocers,  druggists,  and  candy  stores  will 
procuie  them  for  you,  or  I  will  mail  a  sample  in 
a  little  birch-bark  box,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Regular  sizes,  15,  25.  40,  50,  and  80  cents. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

Sole  Manufacturer 

£ssex-on-Lake  CheLmplain,  N.  Y. 

REISS  &  BRADY,  N.  Y.  SALES  AGENTS 


l&fM 


MITCHELL'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOO  No.  72 

will  help  you  obtain  FURHITURE  at  FJCTDRY  PRICES,  hi 
312  pages  contain  over  1000  photographic  reproductions  o( 
pieces  to  be  seen  in  their  immense  warerooms.  It  covers  every 
subject  of  household  and  business  furniture.  LIBERAL  FAC- 
TORY DISCOUNTS  will  be  given  from  the  list  prices  in  the  book. 
Write  AT  ONCE  for  this  guide.  Each  catalog  costs  over 
$1.50,  but  will  be  sent  to  PBOSPECTIYE  BUYERS  on  receipt 
of  25c.  Address 
The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co.,  Depf.  H.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


69Ycars  of 


THE     ^ 
''WHITEST'* 
COLLAR 
MADE 


LINEN 

EACH 


Royal- 27 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  WONT 
SUPPLY  YOU,  WRITE  US 
EMIGH  &  STRAUB-Dept  C.C.TROY.N.Y 
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Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there.    It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  X°r  Rocking  Chair 

It  responds  to  every  motion  of   the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired  nerves  and   muscles,   and   permits  the  perfect 


relaxation'  so  vitally  essential    after  a 


hard  day's  work.  You'H  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 
can  be.  And  this  wonderful  convolute  spring  (patented) 
is  only  an  incident  In  the  make-up  of  a  rovaHy  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak,  carefqtly  kiln-dried  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  beintr 
carefully  Inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
filling  is  the  best  imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  is  assem- 
bled into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
making  eood  chairs  a//  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 
for  Nothing 

and  if  It  isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever' sat  In — and  a  better  chair 
other  ways — send  it  right  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  the  details.  For  your  body's 
sake,  do  it  NONV. 

A.  W.  Schram  &  Sons 

<^ompany 

122  Marion  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT 

^  The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blcize  of  glory  from  California  to  Union 
Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco  I  I  a.  m.,  arrives 
Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route— SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC  and   the     ::::::::::::     : 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.PAUL 

RAILWAYS 

It   is   worth    your   while    to   write    to-day    for 
rates     and     reservations     East     via    this    line 

C.  L.  CANFIELD,  General  Agent,  635  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
E.  K.  GARRISON,  Traveling  Pas.  Agt..  303  So.  Spring  St.Los  Angeles 
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are  preferred  by  tailors  and  i* 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best — will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material— from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silks— and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting:  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
making,  from  the  roiigrli  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Shows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  all  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  gl.OO,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  handle  dress- 
makers' shears.  ,  Teat  them  thirty  dayi,  and  If  not 
folly  Bfttiifled,  return  them  and  get  your  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Established  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave..  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  you  dont  see  this  '!T^.y.  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


JVIacle  =  to  =  Orcler 

Suits  $12.50 

IVothing   Ready -IVIade 

Guaranteed  to  fit  and  please  you.  You  take  no  risk. 
You  simply  allow  us  to  prove  how  much  belter  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  your  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price.  ^^ 

10,000  Pairs  of    p 
$5  Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 
give  us  your  first 
order,    we     will 
give  you  a  pair 
ofS5  All-Wool 
Trousers  Free 
ivith    your    first 
suit  order,  provid- 
ing yoti    write    to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 
Samplesof  onrclega 
$13.50.$16,  SlSantl 
$20  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suitB.each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We  hereby  agree  to 
jive  you  5  days  to  ex- 
amine    and     try    on    the 

garments  In  your  own 

home,   with    the    distinct 

agreement  to  refund  the 
entire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the  garments  to  us,  if  unsatis- 
factory. Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
superb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool  suiting  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  bow  well  we  can 
dress  you  and  the  dollars  yon 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of  us 
and  getting  a  pair  oT  $5  all- 
■wool  trousers  absolutely 
free. 

Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tailors,  201  Mos«s  Building,  Chicago 

Kefereiicesi  Any  oneofour  900.000  Customers  or  the  Milwaukee 
Ave.  State  Bank.  Chicago.    Capital  Stock,  $250,000.00. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  Koses  &  Co.,  201  Hosea  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  :—-V\e:A^i   send  me  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  -^  our  free  trousers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  aboyt  $ 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 


Name.. 


Chocolates 
aiid 
Confections 


The  crow^ning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner, 


For  tale  where  the  best  it  told. 
Instantaneous  Chocolate 


Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STEPHEN  f.  WHITMAN  A  SON, 

1S16  Chestnut  St.,  Thlludeliihla. 

Established  1842 
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E»«  "LIRLY 


»   No.  300 
TRUNK 


A  handsome  and  thoroughly  reliable  Trunk.    The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.   We  use 
<mly  the  best_ material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen 
This  Trunk  IS  the  latest  product  of  the"  Likly"  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  prmciple,_involvmg  a  unique  method  of  interior  reinforcing,   which  guarantees  ereat 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  300 

The  I^ig'htest  TrunK  in  the  "World 


^<ui>e(  IlOC HESTER. 

N[W'  VOILK 


Sold  by  most  dfalers,  or  may  be  ordered 
fnom  our  factory. 

Write  forCatalogue  H  ofhigh-grade  Trunks,  Baes.-ind 
bmt  Cases  with  the  "I.ikly"  features.  They  are  difler- 
ent.  Our  line  is  varied,  complete  and-,comprehensive. 


ROCHESTER.  1"»"«^ 


B  TRADE-MASK  ON  BACH  PIECE 


THIS  TRADE-MARK  ON'  EACH  PIECB 


TWO  GREAT  PUBLICATIONS    - 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 


J 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM      -     -     -     $1.00  Per  Year 
THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS    $1.50  Per  Year 

BOTH  FOR  $1.50 

If  you  fill  out  the  following  and  mail  to  us  with   $1.50.       Old   subscribers   given   same   privilege. 


THE  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
and  The  Pandex  of  the  Press,  the  regular  price  of  the  two  publications  being  $2.50 

NAME     STREET   

CITY    STATE    


I 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  know 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. \ 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied  ^ 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,    pure   clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  j^"^"* 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  ^''•"sii*. 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90  at  our  txpcnse  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "  Rolled  Reveries  "  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  pioSSIhs- 

35  Jarvis  Street.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


<3. 


i/*»''*'0' 


ALL 
fAMERICi^ 

$  ,^5p-$40p. 


vSHOE 


style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Aftor 
Uit 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
the  fie,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "ALL  AMERICA  Shoes" 
v/hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  diflierent  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  years,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  wofkmanship,  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  i  S93  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190^ is  convincing  proof  ofthe 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
Sc  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our    shoes.      If 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask 

for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 
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THREE  GREAT  LEADERS 

IN ' 


MAGAZINE  LITERATURE 


FALL  SPECIAL  CLUBBING  OFFERS  : 

Regular  Price: 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press,   1    year,  -  $1.50 

The  Cosmopolitan,  -         -         -         -  1   year,  $1.00 

TO  YOU     $1.50 
Regular  Price: 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press,   1    year,  -  $1.30 

Tiie  Review  of  Reviews,        -         -         -  1    year,  $2.50 

The  Cosmopolitan  -  .         -         -  ]    year,  $1.00 

ALL  THREE  TO  YOU,     $-^.41) 
Regular  Price: 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press,   1    year,  -   $1.50 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  -  -  1  year,  $1.00 

Cosmopolitan, 1  year,  $1.00 

Review  of  Reviews,       .         -         -         -  1  year,  $2.50 

$6.00 

ALL  FOUR  TO  YOU,  1  YEAR,     $3.U(J 


Mail  all  Orders  Direct  to 

The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press. 
320  Sansome  Street,  -----         San  Francisco,  California. 


THE 


Dollars  Saved  Build 


EASY  CHAIRS  FOR  OLD  AGE 
Buying    Necessities    Seldom    Keep  Men  and  Women   Poor 


Over  two  thousand  of  our  members  have  built  homes  by  our  plan,  and  over  sixteen  hun- 
dred have  secured  homes  already  built.     A  record  which  no  other  association  has  equalled. 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 


( 301  CAUFORNIA  ST. 


ASSOCIATION 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


IHdR.  WASHINGTON  DODGE.  Pr«ident  GAVIN  McNAB,  Attorney  Wm.  CORBIN,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

^I^B  '  This  Association  was  established  in   1869  and  is  the  largest  and  strongest  society  in  the  West 

IfcuBSCRlBED  CAPITAL  $17,000,000  PAID  IN  CAPITAL  $3,250,000 

IH       AGENTS— Hugh  A.  McColl;  J.  F.  Townes;  A.  Goldberg,  Hanford;  H.  C.  B.  Gill,  Fresno;  T.  G.  Spike.  Laton;  H.  L.  Brown,   Marys- 

w 


Jille;  H.K.  Sears,  Cliico;  John  P.  Might  Jr.,RedIands;  Col.  A.M.Baker;  Geo  B.  Heath;  Needham  &  Co.,  San  Jose:  R.A.  Faljo,  Santa  Clara 
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D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Banquet  and  Wedding                                                                           Stage  Office  Independence  Uke 
Suppen  Speaalliei                                                                                      Open  Day  and  Night 

TAHOE  CAFE 

C.  W.  De  Long.  Prop. 

Headquarters  (oi  Tourists  Elnroute  to  Lake  Resorts 

Steaks,  Chops,  Rsh  and  Game,  at  all  hours                                            Front  Street,  Truckee,  Col. 

THE 

TRUCKEE 

REPUBLICAN 

A  Home  Paper 

Adolph  &  Blood 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

Local  and  Long  Dutance 
Public  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

Leading 
Druggiit 

TRUCKEE 
CALIFORNIA 

Progressive 

IRUCKFF 

California 

|-jICTUEESQUELY  situated 
1—'  in   the   mountains   in   the 
*■           eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia   is   the   town   of   Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries   of   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.     In  addition  it   is   one 
of  the  prominent   divisions  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,     prominent      among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated     Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in     the     State. 
The  citizens   are  enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

Read 
The   Truckee   Republican 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG  STORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Estate,  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Truckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Dealen  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$2.50 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  tlirough 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  FRAS7IM 

Dealen  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                         TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 
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OUTDOORS 


w 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  COUNTRY  UFE 


SEPTEMBER  brings  us  the  early  Pall  and  all  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the 
Autumn  season.  As  a  nation  Americans  are  learning  that  Fall  days  and  even  "Winter 
days  spent  in  the  open,  are  as  valuable  and  as  pleasing  as  those  of  Midsummer. 

OUTDOORS  believes  in  the  outdoors  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  shall  give 
our  readers  articles,  stories,  and  pictures  that  will  not  only  be  pleasing,  but  valuable 
as  a  guide  to  a  more  general  outdoor  interest.  If  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  outdoor  world  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  wish  to  get  more  real  worth  out 
of  the  time  you  spend  in  the  open,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  OUTDOORS  regularly. 


SOME    SEPTEMBER    FEATURES 


A    NIGHT    HERONS'    TREE-TOP    VILLAGE. 
(Illustrated) 

'describes  graphically  and  pictures  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining large  bird  colonies  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  When  one  considers  how  rare  and  almost 
«xtlnct  are  such  primitive  communities  in  our  civi- 
lized world,  he  appreciates  what  an  unusual  offering 
this  Is  and  that  the  magazine  may  well  consider 
Itself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  it  to  its 
readers. 

A    WOOD    AND    WATER     QUESTION 

by  Will  M.  Hundley,  takes  one  into  the  relative  value 
of  wood  and  water  as  human  necessities,  and  presents 
«.n  odd  set  of  conditions  that  are  found  in  a  distant 
part   of   our   land. 

HOW     NATURE    WORKED    OUT     (Illustrated) 

*y  Huldah  Merrick  is  a  strong  story  of  Kentucky 
mountain  life.  The  denouement  is  rather  peculiar 
and  surprising,  yet  not  impossible,  and  exemplifies 
the  fact  that  "truth  indeed  is  stronger  than  Action." 


THE  BEAUTIFYING  OF  BOSTON  (Illustrated) 
by  John  Livingston  Wright  is  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated from  photos  taken  by  the  Author.  The  well- 
written  article  tells  how  $11,000,000  is  being  expended 
in  reclaiming  over  7000  acres  of  waste  land,  former 
swamp  and  sand-barrens,  creating  boulevards,  drive- 
ways, paths  and  parks.  The  article  Is  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  September  issue. 

THE  MEDICINE  BOW  FOREST  RESERVE 
(Illustrated) 
by  Enos  A.  Mills  depicts  in  a  striking  manner  this 
great  Forest  Reserve.  The  illustrations  are  from 
photos  taken  by  the  Author.  No  one  who  reads  this 
article  can  but  feel  a  glow  of  pride  in,  and  enthusiasm 
for,  our  grand  and  wonderful  country. 

OUTDOOR   EXPERIENCES   IN   A   MASSACHUSETTS 
HILL    TOWN    (Illustrated) 

by  Murray  B.  Leete  tells  of  a  Journey  over  the  hills 
and  valleys,  through  villages  and  hamlets  of  a  most 
picturesque  part  of  that  great  commonwealth.  The 
illustrations    are    unusually    effective    and    striking. 


'oems,    Fiction,     Reviews,    etc.,    make    up   a   number    that    could    hardly   be    excelled. 
)btain   the    September   number   from   your   nearest   newsdealer   or    write    the    publishers 
EN    CENTS    A    COPY  ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR 


RTHUR    FULLER    COMPANY 

150     FIFTH     AVENUE.       ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::       NEW     YORK 
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American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239    to     253     Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    III. 
The   Leading  School  of   Music 
and   Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.   11, 
1906.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


The  Lyceum 


'^^ 


Gem   City 
Business  College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping,  etc.  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Pres't., 
Box  98,  Quincy,  111. 


San 


An  accredited  Pre- 
paratory   school   for 
the    University, 
Law     and     Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,    1905. 
L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D., 

Principal. 
Phelan    BIdg., 
Francisco,  Cal. 


University  School 

1875  -  1905 
GEO.  BATES,  M.  A„  Founder 

UNIVERSITY    PREPARATION 
FOR  BOYS  OF  ALL  AGES 
Fall  Term  opened  August  28th.    Cata- 
logue by  mail. 
Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  S.  B., 
Principal. 
2310  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 


The    Pratt 

Teachers'  Agency 
70  Fifth  Av,  New  York. 

Positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  col- 
leges procured  for  teach- 
ers. Parents  advised 
about    schools. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


Mercersburg 
Academy 

FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
Interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  In  pupils  lofty  Ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  Ph.  D., 
,  President, 

Mercersburg,   Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  HIM,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
.school  and  home.  Improvement  In  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John    H.   Ely,  A.   M.,   Regent. 


Lawrence  Academy 

Oroton,    Massa«Imsetts 

Liimited  schools  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college  and  technical  schools. 
$500.      No    extras. 

H.    H.    C.    BINGHAM, 
Principal. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Re-opens  October  third. 
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Orchard  and  Farm 

^^^  FARM    AND    IRRIGATION    AGE 

Consolidated   August    I,    1905 

THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Particularly  Attractive 


Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Typographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers, 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 


Monthly:  $1  Per  Year.     Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Write  for  Terms 
Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  Superior  Investment 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

320    Sansome    Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 
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American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239    to    253    Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    III. 
The   Leading   School  of   Music 
and  Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.   11. 
1906.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


The  Lyceum 


Gem   City 
Business  College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping,  etc.  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Pres't., 
Box  98,  Quincy,  111. 


tjE! 


Sa 


An  accredited  P>re- 
paratory    school   for 
the    University, 
Law    and     Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,   1906. 

L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D., 

Principal. 
Phelan     Bidg., 
n  Francisco,  Gal. 


The    Pratt 

Teachers'  Agency 
70  Fifth  Av,  New  York. 

Positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  col- 
leges procured  for  teach- 
ers. Parents  advised 
about    schools. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


University  School 

1875-  1905 
GEO.  BATES,  M,  A.,  Founder 

UNIVERSITY    PREPARATION 
FOR  BOYS  OF  ALL  AGES 
Fall  Term  opened  August  2Sth.    Cata- 
logue by  mail. 
Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  S.  B., 
Principal. 
2310  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 


Mercersburg 
Academy 


Y 


FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  In  pupils  lofty  Ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  Ph.  D., 
,  President, 

Mercersburg,   Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
school  and  home.  Improvement  In  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John    H.    Ely,  A.   M.,   Regent. 


N 


Nev^^  York  University 
School   of  Commerce 

Special  Evening  Courses  in  Ac- 
counting, Banking,  Insurance, 
Beal    Estate    and   Advertising. 

WASHINGTON  SQ., 

NEW  YORK. 


Lawrence  Academy 

Groton,    Massachusetts 

Liimited  schools  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college  and  technical  schools. 
$500.      No    extras. 

H.    H.    C.    BINGHAM, 
Principal. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86tb  Streets, 
New  York  Oity. 

Re-opens  October  third. 
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Orchard  and  Farm 

A^^  FARM    AND    IRRIGATION    AGE 

Consolidated  August    1,    1905 

THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Particularly  Attractive 


Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Typographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers, 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 


Monthly:  $1  Per  Year.     Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Write  for  Terms 
Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  Superior  Investment 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

320    Sansome    Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 
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American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239    to    253    Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    III. 
The   Leading   School   of   Music 
and  Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.   11. 
1906.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


The  Lyceum 


Gem   City 
Business  College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping,  etc.  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Pres't., 
Box  98,  Quincy,  111. 


flTflHPM^S 


San 


An  accredited  Pre- 
paratory   school   for 
the    University, 
Law    and     Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,   1906. 

L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D., 

Principal. 
Phelan    BIdg., 
Francisco,  Gal. 


University  School 

1875  -  1905 
GEO.  BATES,  M.  A.,  Founder 

UNIVERSITY    PREPARATION 
FOR  BOYS  OF  ALL  AGES 
Fall  Term  opened  August  28th.    Cata- 
logue by  mail. 
Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  S.  B., 
Principal. 
2310  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 


The    Pratt 

Teachers'  Agency 
70  Fifth  Av,  New  York. 

Positions  in  public  and 
private  scliools  and  col- 
leges procured  for  teach- 
ers. Parents  advised 
about    schools. 

Write  for  particvilars. 

Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 
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IVlercersburg 
Academy 
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FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  In  pupils  lofty  Ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.   Mann    Irvine,  Ph.   D., 
President, 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  Hilt,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
school  and  home.  Improvement  In  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John    H.   Ely,  A.   M.,   Regent. 


New  York  University 
School    of  Commerce 

Special  Evening  Courses  in  Ac- 
cotinting,  Banking,  Insurance, 
Seal   Estate    and   Advertising. 

WASHINGTON  SQ., 

NEW  YORK. 


Lawrence  Academy 

Oroton,    Massachusetts 

Liimited  schools  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college  and  technical  schools. 
$500.      No    extras. 

H.    H.    C.    BINGHAM, 
Principal. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Re-opens  October  third. 
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Orchard  and  Farm 

AND  FARM    AND    IRRIGATION    AGE 

Consolidated  August    1,    1905 

THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Particularly  Attractive 


Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most  progressive  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive  journal, 
established  in  1886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  in  size,  on  a  fine 
quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome,  super-calendered 
paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Tjrpographically,  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 


The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  through 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers, 
miners,  manufacturers,  business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the 
person  of  leisure  in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every 
one  in  all  walks  of  life  who  desires  to  better  their  condition. 


Monthly:  $1  Per  Year.     Send  2c  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Write  for  Terms 
Inducements  to  Agents  Everywhere. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium, 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  Superior  Investment 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

320    Sansome   Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 
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A  Silver  Butterdish 

OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

109       KNORR      STREET,       PHILADELPHIA 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 

303-3I9    NORTH    AVENUE 
20,     LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 


■^■■' 


j 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  Ollas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for    Latest  Illustrated   Catalogue. 


ON  THE  CURABILITY  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 


(By  the  Editor  of  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
July  number.) 

Personally  I  have  not  believed  that  chronic  Bright'a 
Disease  Is  curable,  and  this  for  two  distinct  reasons: 

First — Medical  works  class  it  as  incurable  and  fatal. 

Second — Those  I  have  known  who  had  It  have  died. 

Result — I  look  with  distrust  upon  all  claims  of 
alleged  specifics. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  San  Francisco  I  heard 
the  president*  of  the  Pacific  States  Type  Foundry 
claim  that  chronic  Bright's  Disease  was  now  as 
curable  as  la  grippe.     I  said  I  would  like  to  believe  it. 

He  took  me  In  hand.  The  voluntary  statements  of 
hundreds  were  exhibited  to  me.  I  took  time  to  ex- 
amine enough  to  satisfy  me — many  were  so  marvel- 
ous that  they  had  been  sworn  to  and  attested  and 
sealed   by    notaries. 

I  then  manifested  a  desire  to  see  some  of  the  parties 
themselves.  The  recoveries  have  been  so  numerous  In 
San  Francisco  that  we  did  not  have  to  go  four  blocks 
In  any  one  direction. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-known  merchants  in  the  Bay  City. 
Has  been  in  business  on  the  same  spot  for  fifty-one 
years.  He  said  he  had  both  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  and  had  been  given  up,  but  had  completely 
recovered.  Said  he  knew  many  others  who  had  re- 
covered. Gave  it  as  his  belief  that  eight-tenths  of  all 
cases  were  curable  under  the  new  specific.  We  next 
called  on  one  of  the  big  insurance  men  on  California 
street.  He  said  his  son  was  swollen  with  dropsy  from 
Bright's  Dlesase  and  his  death  was  daily  expected 
when  he  was  put  on  the  treatment.  He  is  now  an 
athlete. 

We  called  on  the  editor  of  one  of  San  Francisco's 
great  dailies  who  had  a  physician  test  it  out  in  his 
own  (the  physician's)  case,  the  latter  being  a  hopeless 
diabetic.  In  six  months  he  was  well.  The  head  of 
another  large  insurance  company  on  Montgomery 
street  was  next  seen — he  was  in  bed  in  November  last 
in  a  critical  condition  due  to  chronic  Bright's  Disease. 
He  was  well  and  in  his  office  and  also  told  of  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  convulsions  when  put  on  the  treat- 
ment and  was  now  out  on  the  street.  We  went  to  the 
office  of  an  ex-Supreme  Judge  and  also  another  editor, 
both  of  whom  had  recovered. 

1  declined  to  go  further.  Although  there  were  hun- 
dreds more  to  see,  it  was  useless.  If  human  testi- 
mony ad  nauseum  and  from  the  very  best  people  Is 
worth  anything,  the  books  are  wrong,  and  chronic 
Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes,  even  in  extreme  cases, 
are  positively  curable.  Ethics  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  this  discovery,  and  in  the  interest 
of  those  readers  of  this  paper  whose  homes  may  have 
one  of  these  blights  upon  It,  I  now  declare  the  facts 
and  will  see  that  any  of  them  desiring  it  may  be  sent 
full  literature.  The  name  of  the  discovery  should  be 
stated.     It  is  known  as  Fulton's  Compound. 

Many  broad  physicians  are  using  the  new  diuretic, 
but  in  view  of  the  terrific  annual  death  list  In  the 
United  States  from  Bright's  Disease  (nearly  60.000) 
the  fact  that  medical  ethics  prevent  them  from  pro- 
claiming the  discovery  to  the  world,  because  the 
formula  is  the  personal  property  of  individuals,  in  this 
instance  practically  amounts  to  a  public  calamity. — 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  July  Number. 


The  publishers  of  "The  Pandex"  have  personal 
knowledge  of  this  discovery,  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  a  case  of  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes  and 
will  send  the  name  and  address  to  this  office  we  will 
see  that  they  are  set  full  literature  concerning  same. 
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"The   Old    Reliable" 

"PHENIX 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


ASSETS  OVER  $8,000,000.00 


GEORGE  P.  SHELDON, 
GEORGE  INGRAHAM, 
C.   F.   KOSTER,    -    -    - 


J.  H.  LENEHAN,  General  A^ent 
Western    and    Southern    Department,    Chicago,    Illinois 


C.  OLDS,  State  A^ent  for  Pacific  Coast 
Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOOLE-SLOAN  CO.,  Inc., 

City    Agents, 

No.   219   Sansome  St. 


CITY    REPRESENTATIVES 

THOMAS    REAGAN, 
NOBLE  H.    EATON, 
CHARLES    NICHOLS, 
LOUIS  HAGAN,  '' 

:;iO  Kohl  Buildlljig. 
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-     -     President 

Vice-President 

■     -     Secretary 
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A  Silver  Butterdish 


OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  Once  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
the  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

109      KNORR      STREET.      PHILADELPHIA 


Standard  Pottery  Co.,inc. 

303-3I9    NORTH    AVENUE 
20,     LOS    ANCELES,    CAL. 


y 


Standard  Flower  Pots,  OUas, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Store  Thim- 
bles, Fancy  Vases,  Jardiniers, 
Chicken  Fountains,  etc,  etc.  Send 
for   Latest  Illustrated   Catalogue. 


ON  THE  CURABILITY  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 


(By  the  Editor  of  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
July  number.) 

Personally  I  have  not  believed  that  chronic  Brlght's 
Disease  Is  curable,  and  this  for  two  distinct  reasons: 

First — Medical  works  class  it  as  incurable  and  fatal. 

Second — Those  I  have  known  who  had  It  have  died. 

Result — I  look  with  distrust  upon  all  claims  of 
alleged  specifics. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  San  Francisco  I  heard 
the  president' of  the  Pacific  States  Type  Foundry 
claim  that  chronic  Brlght's  Disease  was  now  as 
curable  as  la  grippe.     I  said  I  would  like  to  believe  it. 

He  took  me  in  hand.  The  voluntary  statements  of 
hundreds  were  exhibited  to  me.  I  took  time  to  ex- 
amine enough  to  satisfy  me — many  were  so  marvel- 
ous that  they  had  been  sworn  to  and  attested  and 
sealed    by    notaries. 

I  then  manifested  a  desire  to  see  some  of  the  parties 
themselves.  The  recoveries  have  been  so  numerous  in 
San  Francisco  that  we  did  not  have  to  go  four  blocks 
in  any  one  direction. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  In  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-known  merchants  in  the  Bay  City. 
Has  been  in  business  on  the  same  spot  for  fifty-one 
years.  He  said  he  had  both  Brlght's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  and  had  been  given  up,  but  had  completely 
recovered.  Said  he  knew  many  others  who  had  re- 
covered. Gave  it  as  his  belief  that  eight-tenths  of  all 
cases  were  curable  under  the  new  specific.  We  next 
called  on  one  of  the  big  insurance  men  on  California 
street.  He  said  his  son  was  swollen  with  dropsy  from 
Brlght's  Diesase  and  his  death  was  daily  expected 
when  he  was  put  on  the  treatment.  He  Is  now  an 
athlete. 

We  called  on  the  editor  of  one  of  San  Francisco's 
great  dallies  who  had  a  physician  test  it  out  in  his 
own  (the  physician's)  case,  the  latter  being  a  hopeless 
diabetic.  In  six  months  he  was  well.  The  head  of 
another  large  insurance  company  on  Montgomery 
street  was  next  seen — he  was  In  bed  In  November  last 
in  a  critical  condition  due  to  chronic  Brlght's  Disease. 
He  was  well  and  in  his  offlce  and  also  told  of  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  convulsions  when  put  on  the  treat- 
ment and  was  now  out  on  the  street.  We  went  to  the 
offlce  of  an  ex- Supreme  Judge  and  also  another  editor, 
both  of  whom  had  recovered. 

1  declined  to  go  further.  Although  there  were  hun- 
dreds more  to  see.  It  was  useless.  If  human  testi- 
mony ad  nauseum  and  from  the  very  best  people  Is 
worth  anything,  the  books  are  wrong,  and  chronic 
Brlght's  Disease  and  Diabetes,  even  In  extreme  cases, 
are  positively  curable.  Ethics  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  this  discovery,  and  in  the  interest 
of  those  readers  of  this  paper  whose  homes  may  have 
one  of  these  blights  upon  It,  I  now  declare  the  facts 
and  will  see  that  any  of  them  desiring  it  may  be  sent 
full  literature.  The  name  of  the  discovery  should  be 
stated.     It  Is  known  as  Fulton's  Compound. 

Many  broad  physicians  are  using  the  new  diuretic, 
but  in  view  of  the  terrific  annual  death  list  in  the 
United  States  from  Brlght's  Disease  (nearly  60.000) 
the  fact  that  medical  ethics  prevent  them  from  pro- 
claiming the  discovery  to  the  world,  becau.se  the 
formula  is  the  personal  property  of  individuals,  in  this 
instance  practically  amounts  to  a  public  calamity. — 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  July  Number. 


The  publishers  of  "The  Pandex"  have  personal 
knowledge  of  this  discovery,  and  If  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  a  case  of  Brlght's  Disease  or  Diabetes  and 
will  send  the  name  and  address  to  this  offlce  we  will 
see  that  they  are  set  full  literature  concerning  same. 
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Vice-President 

•     -      Secretary 


J.  H.  LENEHAN,  General  A^ent 
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THOMAS    REAGAN, 
NOBLE  H.    BATON, 
CHARLES    NICHOLS. 
LOUIS  HAGAN, 

210  Kohl  Buildil;ig:. 
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A  YEAR 
FOR  UFE 


$1,500 


A   YEAR 
FOR  LIFE 


SECURED    BY    SMALL    MONTHLY    PAYMENTS 

The  unlimited  demand  for  rubber,  and  tremendous  profit  from  growing  it,  opens  up  the  safest,  and  best  Invest- 
ment  within  your  reach,   whereby   you  can  secure  for  yourself  and  family,  a  competency  for  life. 

It  requires  only  a  few  dollars  each  month  to  secure  Ave  shares,  or  acres  in  the  Conservative  Rubber  Produc- 
tion Company,   which  .will  at  maturity  yield  not  less  than  $1500  a  year  for  at  least  two  generations.. 

Our  splendid  orchard  in  Mexico,  is  conceded  to  be  In  the  heart  of  the  best  rubber  land  in  the  world,  and  Is  being 
changed  from  the  primitive  and  destructive  method  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  mb^t  scientiflc'j)lan  known  to 
modem   forestry.  .. 


FIVE 
ACRES 

OS 

SHARES 

IN   OXJR 

RUBBER 

ORCHARD 

PLANTED   TO 

1000 

RUBBER   TREES 

WILL  AT 

MATURITY 

YIELD   YOU 

A    SURE    AND 

CERTAIN 

INCOME 

OF  $125.00 

A  MONTH. 


YOUR 

DIVIDENDS 

AVERAGE 

25% 
DURING 

THE 
PERIOD 

OP     I 

-  SMALL 

MONTHLYi 

PAYMENTS 


Some  of  Our  Two- Year-Old  Rubber  Trees. 

The  semi-tropics  were  stripped  years  ago  of  their  virgin  rubber  trees,  the  natives  having  ruthlessly  "tapped  tin  m 
to  death"  to  get  every  ounce  of  the  rubber  milk  from  them.  Today  the  golden  harvest  is  sought  for  In  the  almost  in- 
accessible jungles  of  the  Amazon  and  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Hence  the  price  of  crude  rubber  is  higher  today  than  at  nny 
time  since  Goodyear  first  made  It  a  commercial  possibility.  It  has  doubled  In  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  the 
world's  supply  for  the  future  becomes  of  vast  moment.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  production  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest   necessities    shall    longer   remain   in  such   Ignorant  hands. 

The  Conservative  Rubber  Production  Co.  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  into  this  new  and  immensely  profitable 
field  on  a  large  scale.  The  remarkable  opportunity  is  now  open  to  you  to  secure  shares  In  our  great  plantation, 
each  share  representing  an  undivided  interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  land.  Supposing  you  wish  to  buy  only  five  .■^uch 
shares,  and  thus  provide  a  competency  for  future  years  for  yourself  and  your  family.  You  pay  $25  a  month  for  12  moiitlis. 
then  $20  a  month  for  12  months,  then  $15  a  month  for  a  limited  period,  until  you  have  paid  the  full  price  of  the  shai.s 
In  the  present  series,  $288  each;  but  during  this  period  you  will  have  received  dividends  amounting  to  $280  per  sir  !.■ 
hence  the  actual  cost  of  your  shares  is  only  $8  each,  and  from  the  maturity  period  onward,  longer  than  you  can  1  ■ 
your  five  shares  will  yield  you  or  your  heirs  a  yearly  Income  of  $1500.  This  most  conservative  estimate  Is  based 
Government  reports  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  in  the  w  i  l 
Of  course  if  you  buy  10  shares,  your  income  would  be  $3000  yearly,  or,  better  still.  20  shares  will  yield  $6000  a  year. 

Every  possible  safeguard  surrounds  this  investment.  The  California  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.  hold.'*  '■ 
title  to  our  property  in  Mexico  as  trustee.  This  company  also  acts  as  registrar  of  our  stock.  You  are  fully  prot. .  ;  i 
from  loss  In  case  of  death  or  In  case  of  lapse  of  payment,  and  we  grant  you  a  suspension  of  payments  for  90  dos 
any  time  you  may  wish.     Furthermore,  we  agree  to  loan  you  money  on  your  shares. 

We   can  prove   to  you   that  the   five  shares   in   this   Investment,   paid  for  in  small   monthly   Installments,   will  biiug 
you    an    average    return    of    twenty-five  per  cent,  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  payment,  and  will  then  bring  ]r<B 
$125   a   month   for   more   than    a    lifetime.    This  opens  the  door  for  yourself,  not  to  wealth,   but  to  what  Is  far  better,* 
competency  for  future  years,  when  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  earn  it.     Payments  of  $5  per  month  the  first  year  ~~ 
smaller   payments   thereafter  will   secure  you  one  share. 

If  you  will  write  us  at  once,  full  and  concise  Information  proving  every  statement  will  be  promptly  furnlsli< 
our  expense.  This  information  will  quickly  put  you  In  close  touch  with  every  detail  of  our  plan.  Your  every  request 
receive    Immediate    attention.      Write  us  now. 
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SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser   and    most    harmless    antiseptic. 

WRITE    FOR     "FREE    SAMPLE." 


PACiriC  BOEAX  COMPANY,  San  Francisco.Cal. 


OUR  THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION 


If  the  year  1 905  has  not  been  en 
tirely  to  your  liking,  still  be  thank- 
ful  that    the    world's    greatest 
breakfast  food,  noon  food  and 
evening  food 
you.  EGG-O 
delicious    and 


Your  thanks- 
giving turkey 
will  not  be  well 
dressed  unless 
Egg-O-See  is 
the  dressing; 
there  is  noth- 
ing so  tooth- 
some. It  will 
take  any  seas- 
oning that  suits 
your    palate. 


DEMAND     IT     OF     YOUR     GBOCER 

15c.  Package,   Two  for  25c. 


MOBNTNO 

NOON   AND 

NIGHT. 


Breakfast 

Ready  to  serve 
with  cream  and 
sugar;  but  if  you 
prefer,  warm   it. 


Iiuncb 

Use  to  bread 
your  fried  or  es- 
ealloped  oysters, 
cutlets  and  chops. 


Dinner 
Nothing    so    tasty 
for        puddings, 
shortcakes,  etc. 
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A  CERTAIN  representative  firm  employs  twenty  travel- 
mg  salesmen.  These  men  receive  an  average  of 
$  1  50  each  per  month.  Their  expense  accounts  average  $  1  50 
a  month  for  each  man.  These  men  during  the  month  of 
September  called  upon  an  average  of  five  persons  a  day,  that 
is,  each  man  visited  I  1 0  people  in  22  days.  The  twenty  to- 
gether solicited  for  business  2200  people.  The  cost  to  this 
firm  was  $5500  to  have  twenty  salesmen  call  upon  2200 
people. 

We  know  another  firm  who  sent  out  during  the  month 
of  September  one  traveling  salesman.  He  made  a  phenomi- 
nal  record  of  calling  upon  over  37,000  people.  He  cost  his 
firm  $30,  this  included  his  salary,  expense  account  and  every- 
thing. The  name  of  this  traveling  salesman  is  THE 
PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS.  The  firm  is  one  who  has 
a  page  advertisement  in  THE  PANDEX  OF  THE 
PRESS;  which  for  one  month  would  have  cost  $50,  but 
the  firm  contracted  for  a  page  each  issue  for  one  year  and 
thereby  was  entitled  to  a  discount  of  40  per  cent.  This 
rate  will  be  in  effect  until  the  first  of  January,  1 906. 

If  you  would  like  to  take  advantage  [of  (this  rate, 'write 
THE  PANDEX  before  that  date. 


SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser   and    most    harmless    antiseptic. 

WRITE    FOR    "FREE    SAMPLE." 


PACIFIC  BOEAX  COMPANY,  San  Francisco.Oal. 


OUR  THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION 


If  the  year  1 905  has  not  been  en 
tirely  to  your  liking,  still  be  thank- 
ful   that    the    world's    greatest 
breakfast  food,  noon  food  and 
evenmg  food 
you.  EGG-O 
delicious    and 


Your  thanks- 
giving turkey 
will  not  be  well 
dressed  unless 
Egg-O-See  is 
the  dressing; 
there  is  noth- 
ing so  tooth- 
some. It  will 
take  any  seas- 
oning that  suits 
your    palate. 


DEMAND     IT     OF     YOUE     GROCER 

15c.  Package,   Two  for  25c. 


MORNING 

NOON   AND 

NIGHT. 


Breakfast 

Ready  to  serve 
with  cream  and 
sugar;  but  if  you 
prefer,   warm   it. 


Lunch 

Use      to      bread 

your   fried   or   es- 

ealloped      oysters, 

cutlets  and  chojw. 

Dinner 

Nothing  so  tasty 
for  puddings, 
shortcakes,  etc. 
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A  CERTAIN  representative  firm  employs  twenty  travel- 
mg  salesmen.  These  men  receive  an  average  of 
$  1  50  each  per  month.  Their  expense  accounts  average  $  I  50 
a  month  for  each  man.  These  men  during  the  month  of 
September  called  upon  an  average  of  five  persons  a  day,  that 
is,  each  man  visited  1  1 0  people  in  22  days.  The  tw^enty  to- 
gether solicited  for  business  2200  people.  The  cost  to  this 
firm  was  $5500  to  have  twenty  salesmen  call  upon  2200 
people. 

We  know  another  firm  who  sent  out  during  the  month 
of  September  one  traveling  salesman.  He  made  a  phenomi- 
nal  record  of  calling  upon  over  37,000  people.  He  cost  his 
firm  $30,  this  included  his  salary,  expense  account  and  every- 
thing. The  name  of  this  traveling  salesman  is  THE 
PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS.  The  firm  is  one  who  has 
a  page  advertisement  in  THE  PANDEX  OF  THE 
PRESS;  which  for  one  month  would  have  cost  $50,  but 
the  firm  contracted  for  a  page  each  issue  for  one  year  and 
thereby  was  entitled  to  a  discount  of  40  per  cent.  This 
rate  will  be  in  effect  until  the  first  of  January,  1 906. 

If  you  would  like  to  take  advantage  [of  (this  rate, 'write 
THE  PANDEX  before  that  date. 
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Adapted  by  F.  F.  Euss. 


THREE   WISE   MEN  OF  GOTHAM. 


—New  York  World. 
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INTO  THE  HEART  OF  FINANCE 


By  the  Editor 


Defeated  long  ago  in  their 
A  Period  of      attempts      to      form      all-in- 
Susplcion.       elusive  securities  companies, 
coerced   into    arbitration   on 
coal   strikes,   driven   to  bay  in  the   matter 
of  beef  trusts  and  railroad  rates  and  rebates, 
and  now  with  their  entire  front  uncovered 
by  the  insurance  investigations,  the  manipu- 
lators of  high  finance  are  at  the  great  Pitch 
of  their  career. 

Benefactors  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war  through  their  contribution  to  na- 
tional reconstruction.  Benefactors  they  have 
been  by  the  profound  ability  out  of  which 
have  been  erected  monumental  industries  in 
their  names.  Benefactors  they  may  be  for 
many  years  into  the  future  by  the  force  of 
their  accumulated  wealth  and  their  ripened 
experience.  But  since  disclosures  have  be- 
gun and  since  it  is  made  obvious  that  an  ail- 
too  great  share  of  their  power  has  been  de- 
rived from  illicit  means,  the  minds  of  keen 
observers  naturally  hearken  back  to  earlier 
years  when  the  first  breath  of  suspicion  was 
uttered,  and  the  public  waits  to  discover 
whether  the  whole  mechanism  of  finance  wiil 
be  exposed  and  things  be  learned  concerning 
which  there  has  scarcely  been  more  than  a 
dream  heretofore. 


Planned 

to 

Make  Serfs. 


As  long  ago,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  electoral  contest  be- 
tween Grant  and  Seymour, 
there  were  things  doing 
anent  the  currency  which  have  never  yet 
been  fully  explained,  such  as  the  sudden 
flop,  on  the  eve  of  election,  of  the  New  York 
World  from  Seymour  to  Grant:  the  World 
being  then  in  the  control  of  the  Belmonts, 


AND  THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  THINKS  HE'S  DRIVING. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 
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the  Belmonts  being  then,  as  now,  the  Ameri- 
can agents  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  first 
important  act  of  the  new  Grant  administra- 
tion being  the  passing  of  the  so-called  Credit 
Strengthening  Act  which  was  palpably  in  the 
interest  of  the  bankers  and  money-manipu- 
lators. 

About  the  same  time,  when  there  was  a 
dire  famine  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  a 
representative  newspaper  man  was  in  New 
York  and  other  eastern  states  raising  relief 
funds,  an  eminent  financier  remarked  to  this 
man:  "Why  do  you  bother  yourself  about 
these  people?  John  Sherman's  got  a  bill  in 
Congress  now  that's  going  to  make  serfs  of 
you  all  out  west  anyhow." 

In  1876,  when  popular  apprehension  first 
began  to  awaken  to  the  dangers  of  extra- 
political  domination  and  accordingly  gave  a 
suffrage  majority  to  Tilden  for  the  presi- 
dency, there  was  a  mystery  about  the  forces 
which  worked  to  install  Hayes  that  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  clear.  Nor 
was  the  assassination  of  Garfield  and  the 
subsequent  administration  of  the  courtly  and 
well-to-do  Arthur  entirely  free  from  affilia- 
tions and  attributions  apparently  too  gross 
to  bear  the  light  of  common  knowledge. 

.„.   ^  Then,  as  if  driven  by  blind 

First  '  '' 

rebellion,  the  first  degree  of 

the  rebellion  that  is  now 
Rebellion  causing  the  overthrow  of  dis- 
honest office  holders  and  is  probing  deeply 
into  the  methods  and  organisms  of  high 
finance,  the  people  voted  Cleveland  into 
power  in  1884,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
and  indubitable  popularity  of  the  brilliant 
Blaine.  But  Cleveland  could  not  stay  in 
office  because  he  manifested  a  disposition  to 
favor  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  such 
as  had  been  a  part  of  the  declared  policies  of 
Tilden.  The  powers  that  contribute  to  cam- 
paign funds — and,  thanks  to  the  insurance 
investigation,  it  is  known  where  at  least  one 
of  these  powers  is  to  be  found — preferred  an 
administration  such  as  that  of  Harrison 
under  which  a  McKinley  tariff  bill  could  be 
enacted  and  influences  be  exerted  at  Wash- 
ington conformable  to  the  ultimate  good  of 
•"prosperity"  and  its  leaders. 

It    seemed   to   make   little    difference   to 


these  same  influences,  when  the  panic  of  1893 
came  on,  that  its  beginning  was  had  well 
back  in  the  Harrison  administration  and 
while  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  operation. 
For,  they  broke  the  back  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
utterly  ruptured  the  unity  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and,  when  Bryan  was  running  for 
the  presidency  against  McKinley,  so  urgent- 
ly and  eloquently  raised  the  cry  of  "tariff 
and  open  the  mills"  that  the  man  who  had 
made  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  who  had  been 
,  selected  for  the  presidential  nomination  by 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  long  before 
the  Republican  national  convention,  was 
carried  into  office  by  what  seemed  to  be  an 
enormous  and  overwhelming  majority.  Mr. 
Lawson  has  already  suggested  some  of  the 
tricks,  nefarious  and  otherwise,  by  which 
this  majority  was  created,  and  newspaper- 
men in  many  places  who  have  information 
in  confidence  which  they  do  not  desire  as 
yet  to  publish,  have  told  in  private  how  even 
the  state  of  Ohio  was  running  Bryanward 
until  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  campaign 
the  registrars  were  "fixed"  and  far  more^ 
votes  were  counted  than  were  truthfully 
registered. 

Palpably  there  was  conspiracy  in  all  this,i 
or    at    least    sufficient    suggestion    of   it,    to 
create  a  feeling  that  there  is  yet  much,  very 
much,  to  be  uncovered  before  the  investiga-l 
tors  are  through  with  their  work.     The  per-! 
sistent  adherence,  both  openly  and  under- i 
handedly,  to  the  one  line  of  currency  legisla- 1 
tion,  the  constant  appeal  to  the  voters  on  I 
the   one   plausible   theme    of   protection  to  J 
home  industry,  the  desperate  resort  to  the| 
confusion  and  overthrow  of  political  admin- 
istration when  found  antagonistic  to  these] 
principles,  the  deliberate  naming  of  presi-j 
dential  candidates  before    the    spontaneous] 
will   of  the   constituents   of  the   respectivej 
parties  was  voiced,  all  imply  ulterior  motive.] 
Had  not  the  present  insur-i 
ance    investigation,    the    ex- 
posures by  Steffens  and  Law- 
son,  and  certain  recent  hap- 
penings at  Washington  come  to  light,  thisJ 
ulterior  motive  might  have  been  credited  tO] 
patriotism,  or,  at  least,  to  "enlightened  self-^ 
ishness."    But  when  it  is  made  evident  that 


Beasons 

for 
Distrust. 
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men  in  whom  have  been  reposed  in  trust  the 
savings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  utilized  those  savings  to  their 
own  advantage  to  three  or  four  times  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  used  them  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individuals,  it  becomes 
hard  to  believe  that  the  other  aims  and  ob- 
jects for  which  they  have  stood,  whether 
commercial  or  civic,  have  been  more  clean 
or  more  honorable. 

If  they  have  been  advocates  of  a  Credit 
Strengthening  Act,  or  of  a  McKinley  tariff 
bill,  or  of  legisla- 
tion    of     various 
sorts     in     various 
states,     it     would 
seem  to  be  time  to 
examine  into  these 
various     measures 
and    discover    the 
factors  controlling 
them.     If  the   in- 
surance       leaders 
contributed  to  the 
campaign  funds  of 
the     Republican 
party  in  1896,  1900 
and  1904,  the  like- 
lihood of  their  use 
of      influence      to 
prevent  the  tariff 
revisions   which 
President     Roose- 
velt doubtless  will 
suggest  sooner  or 
later,  is  a  subject 
upon     which     the 
cause     of     higher 
politics  directs 
that  the  public  be- 
come   informed.     If  the   insurance   leaders 
extended    financial    aid    to    Harriman    and 
other  railroad  men  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
solidate the  western  and  other  railroads  in 
the  interest  of  increased  earnings  and,  pre- 
sumably, higher  rates,  the  probability  that 
they  are  in  league  with  the  wide-spread  pub- 
licity plans  of  the  railroad  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posed federal  supervision  measures  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  tested  and,  if  found 
true,   be  made  universally  known.     If  the 
ship-building  trust,  which  is  one  of  the  bene- 


ficiaries of  high  tariff  and  of  the  ship  sub- 
sidy which  has  so  long  been  urged  in  "in- 
fluential" quarters,  received  aid  from 
"James  H.  Hyde  and  associates,"  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  these 
same  interests  will  antagonize  the  President 
in  the  Panama  canal  matters,  the  more  so 
because  of  the  radical  step  which  the  admin- 
istration took  in  ordering  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  the  canal  in  the  open  markets 
of  all  countries. 


Beef   Trust    and 
Financiers. 


the 


Mi- 


He  's   good 
carry  it. 


If  the  railroads, 
whose    bonds   and 
financial   under- 
takings  have  been 
dominated  by  the 
insurance     ring, 
have     been     com- 
pelled,  as   several 
of      their      presi- 
dents     recently 
have   testified   be- 
fore the  Interstate 
Commerce      Com- 
mission,''to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of 
the  Beef  Trust  in 
the      matter      of 
freight  rates,  it  is 
requisite  economy 
that     the     public 
should     penetrate 
the   situation   and 
discover  if  there  is 
another  and  joint 
force  in  the  trade  world  as  potent  as  the 
insurance    clique    in    the    financial    world. 
For,  the  Beef  Trust  is  indubitably  one  of  the 
highest  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff,  and,  judg- 
ing from  its  present  interest  in  the  thrifty 
banks  and  moneyed  institutions  of  Chicago, 
is  an  equally  great  beneficiary  of  the  mone- 
tary legislation  which  began  in  such  a  devi- 
ous and  clandestine  manner  in  the  days  of 
Grant.  With  this  institution's  vastly  ramify- 
ing elements  working  in  co-operation  with 
those  of  the  "frenzied  financiers,"  there  is 


CARRYING  THE  DEFICIT. 
McCleary — "He's    good    and    strong,    let    him 

Minneapolis   Journal 
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ELEPHANT— " What  are  you  laughing  at?" 
DONKEY— " Something  that   doesn't   tickle  you." 

— Washington   Post. 

likely  to  be  grave  difficulty  ahead  for  legisla- 
tures who  attempt  the  modification  of  tariff 
schedules,  either  in  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional reciprocity  or  for  the  sake  of  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consum- 
ers of  America. 

Similarly,  when  the  period  comes,  as  it 
seems  to  be  coming,  for  the  alteration  of 
the  currency  laws  so  that  the  temporary 
shortages  which,  only  so  lately  as  two  years 
ago,  narrowly  escaped  precipitating  another 
panic,  can  be  obviated  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  money  market  be  made  proportionate 
to  that  of  trade,  these  huge  consolidated  in- 
terests are  apt  to  act  with  the  selfish,  rather 
than  the  patriotic  or  civic  standard,  upper- 
most. Or,  at  least,  the  present  swift  march 
of  investigation  should  not  pause  until  it 
discovers  whether  or  not  they  will  do  so. 
Curi'ency  is  so  intricate  a  subject  to  the  aver- 
age mind,  that  the  voters  are  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  understand  it  more  thoroughly 
or  who  have  reasons  of  their  own  for  wishing 
it  to  be  lawed  upon  according  to  their  own 
needs  or  their  own  ambitions. 

Singularly  enough,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  country's  crops  are  almost  unpre- 
cedented in  volume,  when  the  iridustrial  mills 
are  moving  at  a  pace  that  is  almost  equally 


without  parallel,  when  the  railroad  earnings, 
either  actually  or  as  shown  by  interested 
statements,  have  reached  the  top  notch  in 
their  history,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  every 
logical  reason  to  believe  that  the  era  is  one 
of  great  "prosperity,"  the  money  market 
suddenly  has  found  itself  congested.  The 
rates  for  ' '  call  loans ' '  in  the  stock  exchanges 
have  advanced  to  such  levels  as  to  prohibit 
active  speculation  and' to  check  the  concerted 
plans  of  the  big  financiers  to  create  a  boom 
in  general  shares.  High  premiums  are  being 
ofi'ered  in  London  and  Berlin  for  gold  and 
American  financiers  are  bidding  still  higher 
because  of  the  requirements  of  the  quarterly 
dividend  disbursements,  the  crop  movements 
in  the  West,  and  the  accumulations  to  meet 
Russian  and  Japanese  loans. 

To  remedy  the  crisis,  Sec- 
Secretary         retary  Shaw  of  the  Treasury 
Shaw's    Plans.    ^^^    ventured    upon    a    pro- 
posal, and  his  proposal  has 
met  with  so  little  opposition  from  the  finan- 
cial leaders  that  those  who  are  suspicious  of 
these  leaders — rendered  so,  indeed,  by  late 
disclosures — recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw 
is  openly  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  to 
succeed.  Mr.   Roosevelt  and  that  the   chief! 


STEALING  A  EIDE. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  the  figure  in  the  car. 

— Duluth   News-Tribune. 
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slogan  which  he  has  spoken  thus  far  is  "con- 
tinue the  high  tariffs."  Mr.  Shaw  is  the 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet  about  whose  in- 
compatibility with  the  President  the  news- 
papers are  continually  conveying  reports 
which  bear  more  or  less  of  the  imprint  of 
inner  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  the 
one  member  whose  presence  is  cordially  wel- 
come in  the  circles  of  Wall  Street  or  whose 
presidential  candidacy  does  not  seem  to 
rouse  the  bris- 
tles on  the 
backs  of  the 
residents  o  f 
this  same  dis- 
trict. 

Whether 
there  is  an  ac- 
tual, working 
relatio  n  s  h  i  p 
between  M  r. 
Shaw  and 
Wall  Street, 
or  whether 
Mr.  Shaw  is 
merely  follow- 
ing his  own 
honest  c  o  n- 
victions  and 
the  free  am- 
bitions of  a 
democratic  cit- 
izen, is  one  of 
the  things  that 
may  yet  come 
into  the  view 
of  the  legis- 
lative commit- 
tee in  New 
York. 

The  questionable  things  that  happened  be- 
tween the  Hanover  National  Bank  and  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  Secretary 
Gage  certainly  show  that  the  Treasury  is 
one  of  the  vulnerable  spots  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  most  easily  corrupted  by  the  indi- 
rect and  not  technically  dishonest  methods 
of  finance.  The  ready  climb  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  Vanderlip  into  a  place  of  confi- 
dence with  the  Standard  Oil  ring,  and  the 


phenomenal  jump  of  Dawes  from  the  con- 
trollership  of  the  currency  to  the  banking 
directorship  of  the  Beef  Trust  are  further 
evidences  of  the  department's  vital  weak- 
nesses. If  such  afBliations  can  be  effected 
there,  caution  will  naturally  attach  to  the 
proposals  and  aspirations  of  one  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  department  and  who 
goes  out  of  office  for  the  presumed  reason 
that  he  does  not  mix  with  the  strenuous  reg- 
ulations of  the 
Roosevelt  reg- 
ime. 

Examining 

the 
Treasury. 

The  President 
himself  has  in- 
augurated an 
i  n  V  estigation 
of  the  Treas- 
ury and  its  ac- 
counts, and 
before  the  in- 
vestigation is 
ended  no  one 
can  say,  what 
limit  of  fraud, 
con  s  p  i  r  a  e  y 
and  theft  may 
be  discovered, 
or  to  what 
quarters  the 
tracing  of 
crimes  may 
lead.  If  the 
testimony  o  f 
those  who  are 
familiar  with 
the  inner 
workings  of  Treasury  accounts  is  to  be  ac- 
credited, the  disclosures  of  the  insurance 
committee  at  New  York  will  be  like  a  school 
primer  in  comparison.  Customs  returns  are 
alleged  to  have  been  juggled  on  a  stupend- 
ous scale,  the  matter  of  "goods  in  bond" 
has  been  used  as  a  trick  to  cover  up  immense 
and  illegal  private  profits,  the  "stationery" 
accounts  of  the  various  departments  have 
been  padded  to  an  extent  to  which  not  even 


PUZZLE  PICTURE: 
Find  the   man  that  will  pay  the  line. 

— Duluth  News-Tribune. 
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the  makers  of  insurance  balance  sheets 
would  dare  to  go.  And  it  is  alleged  that  so 
far-reaching  is  the  collusion,  so  closely  tied 
up  is  it  with  the  powerful  interests  of  the 
business  world,  that  it  is  as  much  as  a  man 's 
career  is  worth  to  attempt  to  expose  the 
facts. 

Already  a  leakage  of  about  one  million 
dollars  has  been  found  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  not  a  little  of  this  great 
default  is  traceable  to  the  publishing  of 
congressional  speeches  at  the  instance  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the   "vested  interests." 

Sooner  or  later  the  searchers  on  the  Keep 
commission  will  reach  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice and,  discovering  there  the  huge  waste 
of  public  revenue,  will  look  back  to  the  Star 
Route  scandals  of  years  ago  and  recall  that 
some  of  the  men  who  were  then  made  rich 
are  still  in  offices  and  functions  of  might 
among  the  money  circles. 

When  the  subject  of  "mileage"  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  is  reached,  the  profligacy 
of  expenditure,  it  is  stated,  will  make  the 
$150,000  trip  of  the  Equitable  officials  look 
like  thirty  cents.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed 
that  such  allegations  are  exaggerated.  The 
acknowledged  habit  of  the  American  people 
has  been  to  exact  the  highest  possible  prices, 
to  apply  the  most  unscrupulous  standards 
of  living,  when  "the  Government  pays  for 
it."  For,  the  Government  has  been  con- 
sidered rich,  its  power  of  survey  has  been 
considered  remote,  and  few  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  exercise  even  commercial  prud- 
ence in  taxing  the  costs  upon  it.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  insurance  companies,  the  larger 
the  corporation,  the  more  people  it  repre- 
sents, and  the  more  abundant  its  resources, 
the  less  the  regard  for  economy,  the  more 
shrunken  the  sense  of  the-  probable  reckon- 
ing of  the  hereafter. 

Thanks  now  to  the  President,  however,  as 
France  once  owed  thanks  to  Napoleon,  a 
new  regime  has  come  about.  Revision  of 
methods  of  federal  expenditures  has  become 
as  necessary  as  Mr.  Morton  has  found  the 
revision  of  the  system  of  the  Equitable  As- 
surance Society.  The  Treasury  is  beginning 
to  be  accepted,  as  it  was  in  Hamilton's  time, 
as  the  most  crucial  department  of  the  Gov- 


Single 
Entry 


ernment.  Its  secretaryship  probably  can  no 
longer  be  awarded  with  regard  to  politics, 
as  in  the  past.  Its  chief  must  be  the  most 
impregnable,  the  most  able,  the  most  safe 
among  the  entire  list  of  government  author- 
ities. 

It  has  long  been  known  by 
those  who  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  intimate  affairs 

Bookkeeping  ^^  Washington  that  the  Gov- 
ernment accounts  are  kept  by  the  "single 
entry"  system,  and  it  needs  but  little  busi- 
ness acumen  to  realize  the  millions  of  loop- 
holes such  an  inadequate  system  opens  for 
dishonest  practises  both  on  large  and  on 
small  scales.  When  these  openings  are  lo- 
cated, when  the  economies  consequent 
upon  their  closure  are  made  possible,  Uncle 
Sam  doubtless  may  find  that  his  revenue 
problems  are  vastly  simpler  than  he  has  been 
taught  to  think.  He  may  find  that  he  has 
been  used  as  a  too  generous  pater  by  a 
spendthrifty  falimy. 

And  in  the  endeavor  which  he  will  make 
to  sift  things  down  to  where  the  right  price 
shall  be  paid  for  what  the  Government  pur- 
chases, there  will  be  determined,  much  more 
nearly,  the  right  price  which  the  individual 
public  should  pay.  That  is,  when  Uncle 
Sam,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  Rurse,  finds 
that  he  can  purchase  steel  cheaper  abroad 

lan  at  home,  steps  probably  will  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  people  at  home  do  not  pay 
more  than  the  Government.  Likewise  when 
the  Navy  Department  opens  the  bids  for 
transportation  of  supplies  to  non-American 
roads,  the  people  will  be  that  much  nearer  to 
knowledge  of  the  real  cost  of  transportation. 

_      ,  .  When,   then,  the  question 

Knowledge  '  '  ^ 

of  regulation  of  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
B«al  Values,  mission  arises,  there  will  be 
a  basis  of  fact  on  which  to  form  conclusions, 
and  a  reason  for  trusting  none  too  much  to 
the  claim  of  such  as  Mr.  Hill  that  Govern- 
ment supervision  would  disrupt  the  traffic 
business  of  the  entire  country.  Also  when 
the  matter  of  taxation  comes  to  issue,  the 
plea  of  interest-earning  necessities  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  or  other  large  corpo- 
rations will  bring  about  the  inquiry  as  to 
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watered  stocks,  as  to  such  artificial  enhance- 
ment of  capitalization  as  that  made  by  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  as  bankers  in  selling  the  Cincinna- 
ti, Hamilton  &  Dayton  railroad  to  Morgan  & 
Co.  as  directors ;  and  again  the  matter  of 
actual  and  honest  rates  and  costs  will  be 
the  supreme  consideration. 

That  such  contingencies 
are  apprehended  by  the  fi- 
nanciers is  evidenced  by  the 
Campaign.  sturdiness  and  daring  of  their 
campaigns  at  several  points  to  befog  the 
true  conditions.  In  Philadelphia,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  belittle  the  reform  movements 
of  Mayor  Weaver  by  causing  it  to  appear 
that  he  is  a  mere  manikin  of  one,  Judge 
Gordon,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  local  judic- 
iary. In  Chicago,  the  municipal  ownership 
plans  of  Mayor  Dunne  are  met  with  such  a 
maze  of  intricate  technicalities  and  political 
maneuvers  that  their  further  progress  would 
seem  to  call  for  a  heart  even  stouter  than 
that  of  this  independent  ex-judge. 

In  Ohio,  Senator  Foraker  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  defy  the  ill-reputation  given  to 
him  by  Steffens  in  the  latter 's  article  on 
"Ohio — A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  to  open 
the  gubernatorial  campaign  with  a  declara- 
tion against  the  reciprocity  treaties  and 
the  railroad  rate  regulation,  thus  carrying 
into  the  most  loyal  and  dependable  of  the 
Republican  states  a  virtual  challenge  to  the 
President  and  his  most  favored  policies. 

The  Buckeye  state  has  faced  the  "frenzied 
financiers"  many  times  before,  has  been  the 
pith,  indeed,  of  many  a  fight  against  the 
Standard  Oil,  and  should  realize,  if  any  state 
does,  that  there  are  possible  underlying  mo- 
tives in  the  present  election.  The  cry  giv- 
en to  them  by  the  Republican  leaders  is  the 
same  old  one  of  "Stand  pat."  The  cry  of 
the  opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  against 
ring  rule  and  graft,  against  the  "system," 
against  the  policies  fathered  in  the  primary 
instance  by  one  of  Ohio's  own  citizens,  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Pre-election  reports  indicate 
that  the  opposition  is  manifesting  threaten- 
ing strength  and,  if  not  successful  at  the 
polls,  will  at  least  so  far  reduce  the  usual 
Republican  majority"  as  to  turn  the  eyes  of 
"Standpatters"  to  Massachusetts  where  the 


Republican  ticket  seems  about  to  be  elected, 
on  a  tariff  revision  platform,  and  to  Iowa 
where  Governor  Cummins  continues  to  gain 
in  influence  and  public  approbation  by  his 
vigorous  adherence  to  a  demand  for  recip- 
rocity with  Canada  and  for  general  reduction 
of  the  tariff  with  all  countries. 

Massachusetts  was  the  ban- 
Making   a       ner  free  trade  state  in   the 

Last  Stand,  years  when  Cleveland  tri- 
umphed, and  its  return  to  the 
same  principles  vinder  the  modified  form  of 
' '  tariff  "revision ' '  may  well  cause  anxiety  a- 
mong  those  who  aim  to  maintain  the  Mc- 
Kinley-Dingley  order  intact.  Iowa,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  its  constantly  enhancing 
wealth,  has  been  as  ardent  in  its  Republican- 
ism, almost,  as  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania;  and 
that  it  should  now  be  arrayed  with  Massa- 
chusetts is  an  evolution  of  gravest  concern 
and  of  the  most  serious  foreboding.  Coupled 
with  the  universal  popularity  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  ever  multiplying  evidences  of 
the  people's  desire  to  take  things  into  their 
own  hands,  with  the  ease  with  which 
court  processes  for  the  correction  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  political  evils  are  now  inaug- 
urated, the  situation  in  these  two  states  well 
justifies  what  may  prove  to  be  "the  last 
stand"  in  Ohio. 

If  Rooseveltism  can  be  defeated" there,  un- 
der the  time-strengthened  cry  of  Protection ; 
if  ex-Secretary  Olney's  pronouncement 
against  railroad  regulation  can  be  success- 
fully welded  to  President  Hill's,  and  the 
voters  be  made  to  feel  that  such  regulation 
is  but  the  beginning  of  socialistic  govern- 
ment ownership  and  the  destruction  of 
state's  rights — then,  perhaps,  the  inquisition 
in  progress  before  the  New  York  committee 
and  in  the  federal  departments  may  be 
checked  before  it  goes  to  much  greater 
length,  the  danger  of  disclosure  of  too  pro- 
foundly hidden  truths  be  averted,  and  the 
scandal  of  sweeping  reconstruction  be  once 
more  thrust  behind  an  opaque  and  enduring 
curtain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  last  stand" 
fails,  or  shows  a  weakness  predictive  of  later 
collapse,  the  cause  of  inquisition  will  be 
mightly  fortified.     The  public  will  have  a- 
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chieved  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  elemen- 
tary facts  and  truths  which  are  fundamental 
to  just  legislation,  and  indispensable  to  per- 
manent democracy.  The  "frenzied  finan- 
ciers" themselves,  finding  the  disapproval 
put  upon  their  methods,  will  have  opportun- 
ity to  revise  their  own  standards  and  to  re- 
cover the  beneficient  character  that  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  money,  of  their  posses- 
sions and  of  their  influence.  Already  there 
is  indication  in  some  circles  that  the  latter 
change  is  taking  place,  noticeably  in  address- 
ses  to  the  national  bankers'  convention  by 
President  Simmons  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  of  New  York  in  arraignment  of  graft 
and  by  Vice-President  Vanderlip  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  questioning  the  safety 
of  trust  companies. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  contin- 
ued protective  tariff  policy 
in  the  country,  as  perhaps 
the  majority  of  voters  believe 
there  should  be,  the  current  inquisition  will 
render  it  possible  to  determine   where  the 


Clearer  Ways 
for  the 
Future. 


sphere  of  public  interest  ends  and  the  sphere 
of  selfish  acquisition  begins.  If  there  is  to 
be  monetary  legislation,  it  will  be  rendered 
possible  to  scrutinize  and  hold  it  in  check 
until  it  is  demonstrated  definitely  and  unmis- 
takably that  the  benefit  will  not  be  for  those 
who,  so  long  as  twenty  five  years  ago,  pro- 
posed to  "make  serfs  out  of  all  you  people 
out  West."  If  there  is  to  be  progressiv-e 
statecraft  throughout  the  Union,  it  will  be 
rendered  possible  to  effect  sharp  cleavaj^re 
between  the  lobby  and  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, between  the  various  governments  and 
the  hundreds  of  indjvidual  and  corporate 
interests  that  have  fed  too  fatly  upon  them. 
With  thi  most  deeply  buried  and  the  most 
densely  obfuscated  facts  anco'/ered  and 
cleared,  abler  in.sight  into  the  problems  of 
public  welfare  will  be  vouchsafed  to  the  new 
men  whom  the  public  protest  is  already 
electing  to  office,  and  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  the  future  will  resume  the  attri- 
butes which  once  were  alike  satisfactory  to 
the  rich,  to  the  moderate,  and  to  the  poor. 


.mi, 


'xu-^ 


POETEAIT    OF    AN    EMINENT  ARTIST  AT  WORK. 

Apropos  of  the  Ohio  Campaign.    The  figure  in  the  background  is  that  of  Cox,  the  "boss"  of  Cincinnati, 
whom  the  Democrats  claim  is  in  control  of  the  Republican  Party. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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AS  THE  WIND  BLOWS. 


— Hy  Mayer  in  New  York   Times. 


The  Uncovered  Shell 


WHAT  THE  INSURANCE  INVESTIGATION  HAS  DISCLOSED  BE- 
NEATH THE  SURFACE  OP  HIGH  FINANCE.  — AN  EDITOR'S 
WARNING.— A  PROPOSED  WAR  BY  LAWSON. 


It  needs  but  a  sparse  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation  being  carrietl  on 
in  New  York  by  the  legislative  committee 
to  suggest  the  intimate  relationship  that  has 
long  existed  between  the  insurance  compa- 
nies and  the  managers  of  the  financial  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  the 
general  public  aware  of  the  situation  in  its 
political  affairs  that  has  long  been  suspected 
by  many  but  never  heretofore  so  nearly  dem- 
onstrated. With  strides  that  have  never  been 
equalled  in  any  inquiry,  the  counsel  has  been 
reaching  to  the  inner  frame  work  of  the 
moneyed  mechanism  of  the  country,  and  it 


seems  but  a  question  of.  time  when  such  dis- 
closures will  be  made  as  will  compel  radical 
corrective,  if  not  punitive,  action. 

EETUBN  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 


President  Roosevelt  Endeavored  to  Have  The  Oon-| 
trlbutions  Given  Ba«k. 
Little  surprise  probably  attached  to  the 
confession  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
directors  that  money  had  been  contributed 
to  the  Republican  funds,  for  the  political 
fealty  of  the  big  corporations  to  the  party 
in  power  had  long    been    an    open    secret. 
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But  the    free    confession    itself    served    to 

prove  the  fact  universally  and  to  bring  the 

propriety  of  it  to  issue.     With  characteristic 

decisiveness,    President    Roosevelt    at    once 

sought  to  have  the  funds  contributed  to  his 

own   presidential   canvas   returned,   but   his 

wish  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  the  fact 

that  the  Republican  committee  had  no  funds 

with  which  to  make  the  reimbursement.  The 

dispatches  concerning   his   original  purpose 

said: 

New  York. — It  is  rumored  that  Secretary  Root, 
Senator  Lodge,  and  former  Ambassador  Choate  went 
to  Oyster  Bay  recently  to  discuss  among  other  mat- 
ters the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  New  York 
Life  the  $48,000  contributed  to  the  last  campaign 
fund.  President  Roosevelt,  it  is  said,  did  not  know 
at  the  time  where  the  various  contributions  came 
from.  Now  that  he  knows  about  that  one  item,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  does  not  like  the  idea 
and  he  will  make  an  effort  to  return  it  if  possible. 
The  three  great  republicans  who  are  visiting  him 
tonight  may  be  able  to  advise  him  as  to  the  best 
way  to  proceed  in  that  rather  delicate  matter. — 
Chicago   Tribune. 


MORTON   ENDS  PARTY   GIFTS 


New    Head   of   the   Equitable    Puts   His   Foot    on 
Political  Donations. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
general  policy  manifested  by  President  Mor- 
ton, the  scandal  with  regard  to  campaign 
gifts  was  immediately  answered  by  the  ac- 
tion indicated  in  the  following  news  report: 

New  York. — "No  more  Equitable  contributions 
for  political  purposes,"  said  Paul  Morton,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  recently. 

Politicians  are  to  grow  obese  no  longer  at  the 
troughs  of  the  Equitable,  and  hereafter  campaign 
funds  will  not  be  glutted  with  the  money  of  its 
policy-holders. 

The  leakage  is  to  be  calked  up  under  the  new 
regime  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  only  illegal  and 
immoral,  but  unsound  business  policy.  On  emerg- 
ing from  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  today 
Mr.  Morton  declared  that  the  practice  of  contribut- 
ing funds  of  the  association  to  further  the  interests 
of  political  candidates  and  parties  is  to  be  stopped. 
He  said  with  emphasis: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  political  contributions. 
Never  while  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  Equitable  will 
either  the  society  or  myself  individually  contribute 
to  a  national  or  any  other  campaign  fund. — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 


MORGAN  TO  OUST  PERKINS 


The  Financier  Angered  Over  the  Insurance  Muddle 
as  Made  Public. 

The  first  confession  with  regard  to  cam- 
paign donations  was  made  by  Vice-President 


Perkins  of  the  New  York  Life  Co.,  and  of 
Morgan  &  Co.,  the  bankers,  whom  Mr.  Mor- 
gan invited  into  his  firm  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  "the  smartest  young  business  man  in 
America."  If  the  following  dispatch  is  to 
be  credited,  Mr.  Perkins  was  "smarter"  than 
Mr.  Morgan  could  have  desired : 

New  York. — George  W.  Perkins,  it  was  declared 
recently  in  Wall  street,  will  as  a  result  of  the  reve- 
lations concerning  his  manipulations  of  the  funds 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  company,  have  to 
retire  from  the  banking  firm  of  J.. P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

So  incensed  is  Mr.  Morgan,  it  was  asserted,  that 
he  has  already  notified  Mr.  Perkins  that  he  cannot 
longer  retain  him  in  the  confidential  position  which 
he  has  occupied  for  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years. 

Mr.  Morgan's  principal  dissatisfaction  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  manner  in  which  Perkins  handled  the 
New  York  Life  contribution  during  the  campaign 
last  year.  It  is  said  his  anger  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  youthful  partner  permitted  the  check  to 
be  made  to  the  order  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  so  in- 
volved the  banking  house  in  complications  which 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  Mr.  Morgan  and  other 
members  of  his  firm  being  called  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  also  said  to  be  in  trouble  with 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  com- 
pany, and  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  know  John  A.  McCall,  that  he  will,  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Life, 
make  a  determined  fight  to  get  rid  of  Perkins. — 
Kansas  City  Times. 


TO  START  INSURANCE  WAR 


A    Convention   of   10,000    Policy   Holders    Planned 
by  Lawson. 

In  such  a  situation  as  that  created  by  the 
insurance  disclosures,  public  attention  natur- 
ally turns  to  Mr.  Lawson,  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  investigation  itself. 
Said  the  news  reports  concerning  him : 

Boston. — Thomas  W.  Lawson,  who  holds  the 
proxies  of  10,000  policy  holders  will  call  a  conven- 
tion in  New  York  soon  to  start  a  war  on  the  men 
he   styles   as   "insurance   thieves." 

"I  propose  to  the  policy  holders  of  this  country 
that  they  organize  and  then  appoint  delegates,  one 
delegate  to  every  five  or  ten  or  fifty  policy  holders 
in  a  town  or  county,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  recently. 
"Let  these  delegates  come  on  to  New  York  and 
there  meet  10,000  delegates  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

"I  am  prepared  to  bear  tne  preliminary  ex- 
pense of  such  a  movement;  we  will  engage  Madison 
Square  garden  and  hold  daily  meetings. 

"By  such  a  show  of  strength  we  can  command 
the  respect  of  any  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee. Such  a  committee  would  investigate  along 
the  lines  desired  by  such  an  influential  and  intel- 
ligent body  of  men. 

"At  that  time  I  will  present  to  that  committee 
of  policy  holders — not  a  convention  of  life  insur- 
ance agents,  sitting  down  to  feasts  provided  by 
McCall  and  Hyde,  rivaling  the  feasts  of  Lucullus 
and  paid  for  with  policy  holders'  moneys — a  diagram 
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of  the  buildings  in  New  York  wherein  the  funds 
are  secreted,  the  homes  of  the  men  built  by  plun- 
dering policy  holders,,  and  then  on  red  letters  on 
that  diagram  I  will  mark  '  26  Broadway, ' '  the 
home  of  Standara  Oil,  the  chief  criminal  on  the 
list." 

Millions   Stolen,   Says  Lawson. 

Lawson  declared  today  that  150  million  dollars 
had  been  stolen  from  life  insurance  policy  holders 
in  the  United  States  and  gave  the  lie  to  John  A. 
McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
company.  He  says  he  will  send  the  "insurance 
grafters   to   prison." 

Mr.  Lawson  says  he  has  received  more  than 
30,000  letters,  among  them  letters  from  governors, 
members  of  Congress,  bishops,  presidents  of  great 
idle  enterprises,  doctors,  editors,  officials  of  foreign 
governments  and  sources  so  powerful  that  it  would 
astonish  the  wond  were  the  names  published. 

"But  the  end  is  in  sight,  '  declared  Mr.  Lawson. 
"I  make  the  solemn  and  positive  assertion  that 
before  all  the  investigations  are  finished,  before 
the  sworn  evidence  of  the  financiers  of  the  leading 
insurance  companies  in  this  country  which  have 
been  plundered  is  finished,  there  will  be  anywhere 
from  100  to  150  of  men  now  posing  as  men  of  af- 
fairs, Wall  street  magnates  and  manipulators  of 
insurance  funds,  doing  time  in  state  prisons  for 
terms  varying  from  eight  years  to  life. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  demand 
and  secure  restitution  of  the  millions  that  have 
been  stolen.  There  are  certain  men  that  must  be 
detained  and  placed  on  the  witness  stand  before 
they  can  get  out  of  the  country  with  their  millions. 

"James  H.  Hyde  is  working  night  and  day  to 
dispose  of  all  his  property  and  get  out  of  the  United 
States  before  the  arm  of  the  law  can  reach  him. 
James  H.  Hyde  must  be  placed  on  the  stand  and 
forced  to  confess  what  he  knows." — KuQsas  City 
Times. 


PROBING  THE  BIG  COMPANIES 


Personnel  of  the  New  York  Legislature  Committee 
and  Its  Counsel. 

Such  searching  results  as  are  being  achiev- 
ed by  the  New  York  legislative  committee 
are  possible  only  when  the  committee  is  of 
substantial  value  and  its  counsel  possessed 
of  distinguished  strength  and  of  courage 
akin  to  daring.  The  following  brief  de- 
scription from  the  New  York  Times  shows 
what  the  committee  and  counsel  are  in  this 
instance : 

"Those  relations  were  confidential.  Sir;  I  must 
decline  to  answer,"  said  the  witness. 

"There  is  nothing  confidential  about  tho  insur- 
ance business  now,"  the  inquisitor  rejoined.  And 
the  witness  answered. 

Who  the  particular  witness  was  and  what  the 
questioH  that  drew  out  this  colloquy  doesn't  mat- 
ter greatly  for  the  purposes  of  this  illustration. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  refusal  to  answer, 
testily  given  by  a  conservative  old  Wall  street 
financier  last  week  in  the  insurance  investig'-ition, 
and  the  reply  of  Counsel  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the 
committee,  got  right  into  the  heart  of  the  inquiry 
that  the  Armstrong  committee  is  now  holding  down 
at  the  City  Hall. 


It  is  worth  a  trip  down  town  to  look  in  on  a  ses- 
sion of  the  committee,  if  one  cares  anything  for  the 
study  of  people.  The  big  Aldermanic  chamber  of 
the  City  Hall  is  filled  to  overflowing.  At  the  far 
end,  on  an  improvised  platform  whose  bare  boards 
contrast  strangely  with  the  rich  mahogany  fittings 
of  the  room,  sit  eight  men  charged  with  perhaps  the 
most  important  task  that  has  come  to  any  body  of 
legislators  in  this  State  for  a  generation.  They 
are  called  to  pass  upon  the  management  of  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  of  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  whole  Nation,  but  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  few  score  of  men  composing  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  Trustees  of  the  great  life  insurance 
companies  having  headquarters  in  the  lower  half 
of  Manhattan  Island. 

A  diverse  lot  are  the  committee.  At  their  head, 
Armstrong  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
State  Senate,  a  hard-headed,  clear-figuring,  practical 
politician,  known  as  "Aldridge's  man"  in  Albany. 
If  he  is  any  man  'a  ' '  man ' '  but  his  own  in  New 
York  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  it  has 
not  become  apparent  as  yet.  Beside  Senator  Ai'm- 
strong  sits  most  ol  the  time  Assemblyman  Rogers 
of  Binghampton  the  majority  leader  of  the  lower 
house,  and  like  his  colleague  the  Chairman,  a 
veteran  of  many  campaigns  and  many  sessions. 
Both  are  lawyers  of  the  abler  up-State  type,  and 
share  with  such  men  as  Brackett  of  Saratoga  a 
fine  contempt  for  the  pretension  of  Wall  Street  and 
its  creatures  that  a  magic  circle  surrounds  that 
portion  of  Manhattan  below  Fulton  Street,  over 
which  the  inquisitive  one  must  pass  at  his  peril. 

As  you  look  over  the  committee  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  two  men  are  going  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  whole  proposition;  not  that  the 
others  are  less  intent  upon  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  or  less  anxious  that  the  insurance  busi- 
ness shall  receive  a  shaking  up  such  as  it  has  never 
experienced  before,  but  when  you  have  looked 
down  along  the  line,  past  Senator  Tully  of  Corning 
to  Assemblyman  Cox  of  Buflfalo,  then  from  As- 
semblyman Wemple  of  Schenectady  to  Senator 
Riordan  of  "Big  Tom"  Foley's  east  side  district, 
and  finally  have  come  to  young  Assemblyman 
Prentice,  a  few  years  out  of  Princeton,  sitting  on 
the  end  and  peering  over  the  room  through  huge 
shell-rimmed  glasses,  you  instinctively  turn  back 
to  Armstrong  and  Rogers  as  the  men  fitted  by 
training  and  disposition  to  ' '  Investigate  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  as  conducted  in  the  State  of  New 
York." 

Down  in  front  of  the  committee  platform  is  the 
busiest  group  of  folks  in  the  whole  company.  Pac- 
ing around  the  few  square  feet  of  clear  space 
directly  in  the  centre  is  a  tall,  spare  man.  The  first 
thing  one  notices  about  him  is  an  aggressive  red- 
dish beard,  behind  which  show  teeth  that  rival  the 
famous  Roosevelt  collection  in  size,  prominence,  and 
regularity.  A  big,  sharp-pointed  nose  and  deep- 
set  eyes  that  light  up  now  and  then  with  the  gleam 
that  shows  the  spirit  of  the  fighter  within,  are  the 
other  features  of  prominence,  and  they  go  with 
the  broad  forehead  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  great  power,  a  keen  thinker,  a  man  who 
knows  the  joy  of  battle,  and  enjoys  thoroughly  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting. 
He  talks  with  a  nasal  drawl  that  often  crystallizes 
into  a  positive  snarl  when  a  witness  has  given  an 
evasive  answer,  and  a  new  question,  more  sharply 
pointed,  is  in  the  process  of  framing. 

Yet  this  is  a  very  different  type  of  man  from 
the  one  commonly  conceived  as  the  ideal  cross- 
examiner.  Samuel  Untermyer  comes  much  nearer 
to  the  measure  of  the  latter.  His  habit  is  to  bait 
a  witness  to  the  point  of  anger  and  then  drag  his 
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victim  into  a  mass  of  confused  and  perhaps  con- 
flicting statements  until  reduced  to  the  point  of 
confession.  Charles  E.  Hughes  does  iione  of  this. 
He  allows  the  witness  to  tell  his  own  story — within 
certain  limitations — and  then  proceeds  to  weigh  one 
by  one  the  several  assertions  in  the  balance  of 
known  facts  and  obvious  probabilities.  Charles 
E.  Hughes  never  Jays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
unfairness,  and  he  is  just  as  good  friends  with  the 
law^'ers  on  the  other  side  as  with  his  own  col- 
leagues. Usually  also  he  is  fraternizing  with  his 
witness  between  questions,  making  sure  that  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  of  the  theory  upon  which 
his  examination  is  based,  careful  to  see  to  it  that 


ears,  a  little  man  who  prodded  them  until  they  were 
all  mad  to  the  boiling  point,  so  mad  that  they  had 
to  tell  the  rape  of  the  poor  old  shipbuilding  trust 
in  spite  of  themselves.  That  was  Untemyer.  With 
Hughes  it  is  different.  If  a  witness  evades  him 
he  is  willing  to  go  around  the  irresponsive  answer 
with  infinite  patience  and  to  elicit  a  whole  lot  of 
collateral  facts,  taking  a  keen  delight  all  the  time 
in  knowing  that  when  they  are  brought  out  a  like 
reply  to  the  original  question  will  look  too  ridicul- 
ous to  be  made.  Perhaps  the  second  reply  is 
evasive,  too.  In  that  case  the  Armstrong  com- 
mittee 's  counsel  will  start  again,  or  perhaps  even 
let  the   witness  leave   the   stand   in  temporary  tri- 
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-Chicago    Tribune. 


the  man  on  the  stand  appreciates,  however  unwill- 
ingly, the  pertinence  and  importance  of  the  facts 
that  are  to  be  elicited.  So  he  remarks  in  kindly 
explanation  rather  than  by  way  of  taunt. 

Some  people  say  that  the  committee's  counsel 
isn  't  brutal  enough.  They  recall  the  crucifixion 
of  Charles  M.  Schwab  in  the  United  States  Ship- 
building Company  case;  they  remember  Max  Pam 
sitting  back  at  the  counsel  table  making  a  picture 
of  a  spider  in  his  web  as  the  story  of  the  Bethlehem 
mortgage  conspiracy  was  drawn  from  D.  Leroy 
Dresser,  the  spider's  victim;  they  conjure  up  a 
vision  of  W.  D.  Guthrie  driven  to  frequent  use  of 
his  green  bottle,  of  smelling  salts,  and  in  the  midst 
of    everything   a    man    who    had    them    all    by   the 


umph  until  other  witnesses  have  been  called  and 
other  collateral  facts  elicited  that  make  anything 
but  a  straightforward  answer  impossible. — N.  Y. 
Times. 


WAKNS  AGAINST   THEIB  POWEK 


Insurance    Editor    Finds    Danger    to    the    Bepublio 
If  Companies  Are  Not  Checked. 
In  lesser  distinction  than  Mr.  Lawson,  but 
perhaps   no   less   worthy   of   commendation 
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for  the  fight  he  has  put  up  to  bring  about  the 
present  disclosures,  is  the  editor  of  the  Era 
Magazine,  an  insurance  periodical  which,  for 
two  years  or  more,  has  been  actively  cam- 
paigning against  insurance  frauds  and  im- 
positions. Said  the  press  in  quotation  of 
this  editor : 

New  York,  Sept.  24.— (Special)— John  W.  Ryck- 
man,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Era  Magazine,  in  a 
review  of  the  life  insurance  exposures,  paints  in 
graphic  and  concrete  form  the  tremendous  force 
for  good  or  evil  which  the  overflowing  treasuries 
of  these  big  companies  represent. 

' '  In  his  testimony  before  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, ' '  says  Mr.  Byckman,  '  •  George  W.  Perkins 
made  a  statement  so  astounding  that  even  his 
shrewd  inquisitor,  Hughes,  stood  for  a  moment 
amazed  and  apparently  unable  to  grasp  its  gravity. 
It  is  a  comprehension  of  the  figures  and  the  real 
power  of  the  combined  millions  that  is  stunning  in 
its  effect  and  vrill  bewilder  the  thinking  men  of 
the  nation  when  they  realize  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  their  relation  to  every  interest  of  the 
people. 

' '  Mr.  Perkins  said  in  an  offhand  way,  apparently 
in  defense  of  the  methods  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, that  in  ten  years  from  now,  if  it  should  not 
write  another  dollar  of  insurance,  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  companv  alone  would  control  more 
than   $1,000,000,000. 

Sees  Danger  to  Bepublic. 

"Now,  think  what  this  means.  The  Mutual  Life 
and  the  Equitable  each  approximately  are  in  the 
same  position  as  their  great  corporate  ally,  and 
their  accumulations  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
amount  to  as  much,  if  not  more;  so  these  three  in- 
stitutions are  bound  in  an  indissoluble  alliance. 

' '  Can  you  conceive  a  greater  danger  to  the  re- 
public than  that  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole 
money  supply  of  all  the  80,000,000  population  in 
actual  dollars  can  be  controlled  and  handled  with- 
out recourse  by  a  small  coterie  of  men  under  a 
system  of  organized  audacity  and  cunning  for  which 
it  would  be  dilBcult  to  cite  a  parallel  in  history? 

"I  have  been  deeply  and  intensely  concerned 
in  bringing  the  people  to  a  full  realization  of  this 
situation  and  the  dangers  that  confront  them  in 
every  channel  of  activity  through  the  workings  of 
this  gigantic  combine,  and  it  is  gratifying  at  last 
that  the  curtain  has  been  drawn  aside  and  the 
searchlight  of  public  investigation  thrown  on  these 
financial  buccaneers  and  the  innermost  secrets  of 
their  outrageous  system  exposed  to  public  contempt 
and  legal  remedies  applied  to  extricate  the  benefi- 
cences of  the  people  from  the  grasp  of  the  untrust- 
worthy and  faithless  custodians. 

"The  man  who  takes  out  a  life  insurance  policy 
for  any  sum  has  only  one  legitimate  aim  in  view. 
That  is,  should  he  die,  this  sum  will  be  paid  to  his 
widow,  children,  or  other  heirs  or  dependents  to 
keep  them  from  want. 

Approximately   6,000,000   Policies. 

' '  There  are  at  present  about  6,000,000  policy  hold- 
ers in  this  country  in  the  mutual  or  'old  line'  com- 
panies, and  the  average  policy  is  a  little  more  than 
$2,500.  The  payment  of  the  annual  premium  ob- 
ligation is  more  sacred  and  solemn  than  any  other. 

' '  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  auunal  premium 
to  become  due  the  policy  holder  and  his  family  must 
deny  themselves  pleasures  and  luxuries;  must  even 


cut  down  their  ordinary  expenses  and  provide  only 
the  barest  necessaries;  for  above  all  the  life  insur- 
ance premium  must   be  promptly  met. 

"Inasmuch  as  most  life  insurance  companies  are 
mutual  societies,  each  policy  holder,  being  a  mem- 
ber, no  matter  what  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  members  is  entitled 
to  as  much  benefit  and  consideration  as  the  com- 
pany's president.  The  officers  and  managers  of  the 
company'  under  the  mutual  plan  are  no  more  than 
the  agents  and  servants  of  the  policy  holders,  neces- 
sary in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  Policy  holders,  through  premiums,  pay  the 
ofiicers'  salaries  to  direct  and  supervise  the  honest 
and  economic  administration  of  the  company's  af- 
fairs. 

Policy  Holders  Deluded. 

' '  And  this  condition  generally  was  thought  to 
exist  until  a  year  ago,  when  I  undertook  in  the 
Era  Magazine,  single  handed,  and  must  say  with 
little  public  confidence  at  the  time,  to  prove  that 
the  policy  holders  were  deluded  and  deceived;  that 
the  proxies  exacted  of  them  when  they  took  out 
their  policies  had  given  the  presidents  of  the  com- 
panies absolute  individual  control  of  their  trust 
funds  and  accumulations;  instilled  into  them  this 
era  of  stock  gambling  gra'ft,  with  the  idea  of  actual 
private  mastery  of  these  funds  that  the  tempta- 
tions of  unrestricted  handling  of  countless  millions 
are  sure  to  engender;  had  led  these  oflScers  and 
trustees  into  devious  speculations  on  individual  ac- 
counts which  built  up  colossal  private  fortunes  for 
them  while  the  dividends  and  results  to  policy 
holders  were  constantly  diminishing;  finally, 
through  the  recklessness  that  always  comes  from  a 
feeling  of  security  after  long  misconduct,  enabled 
them  to  create  special  channels  of  speculation  to 
defeat  laws,  bribe  legislatures,  and  subsidize  the 
press  to  carry  on  the  most  high  handed  menacing 
scheme  of  financial  buccaneering. 

"The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  every  dollar  wasted  in  extravagant  expense 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  policy  holders,  and 
the  affairs  of  these  big  companies — th^  Equitable, 
Mutual,  and  New  York  Life,  which  control  half 
the  life  insurance  of  the  United  States — have  been 
carried  on  with  the  most  lavish  extravagance  and 
expenditures  so  cunningly  distributed  and  so  in- 
geniously compared  with  the  enormous  assets  in 
the  published  statements  of  the  companies  that 
their  full  significance  scarcely  is  realized. 

"Men  have  asked  this  question:  'If  a  big  life 
insurance  company  is  practicing  such  an  outrageous 
imposition  on  the  millions  who  support  them  why 
has  not  the  subject  been  given  wide  publicity  be- 
fore?' 

"The  answer  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  subject;  it  is  part  of  the  story 
of  the  immense  power  and  resources  of  the  great 
insurance  'combine'  and  its  potent  and  far  reach- 
ing influence. 

' '  The  fact  that  the  '  big  three '  life  insurance 
companies  disbursed  in  1904  the  enormous  sum  of 
$40,000,000  for  management  and  expenses  alone  is 
sufl5cient  to  convict  these  companies  of  reckless- 
ness. The  entire  expenses  of  the  whole  consular 
and  diplomatic  service  of  the  linited  States  last 
year  were  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  the  entire  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  of  the  Ijnited  States  in 
1903  was  less  than  $28,000,000,  while  the  cost  of 
the  entire  American  naval  establishment  in  1896 
was  only  $27,147,732. 

"Last  year  the  'big  three'  spent  in  items  which 
are  included  in  the  cost  of  conducting  business 
nearly   $49,000,000.      This   is   equal   almost   to   half 
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CHOEUS  OF  SPECTATORS: 
'I  wonder  what  he's  going  to  say  about  us?" 


-Chicago  Tribune. 
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the  money  paid  to  policy  holders  through  all  chan- 
nels, including  comparatively  small  dividends,  the 
annuities,  and  on  account  of  the  expiration  of 
policies. 

Expense  Nearly  50  Per  Cent. 

' '  To  conduct  the  business  which  paid  to  the  part- 
ners— the  policy  holders — $102,000,000,  in  1903  the 
'big  three'  spent  $49,000,000  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

"Is  this  not  a  significant  fact? 

"Included  in  this  amount  is  $767,000,  which  their 
reports  itemize  as  '  legal   expenses. ' 

' '  During  the  same  time  the  combination  made  an 
outlay,  of  $1,322,000,  which  is  described  in  the  re- 
ports under  the  head  'Printing,  stationery  supplies.' 
In  these  two  items  I  am  confident  Mr.  Hughes  will 
unfold  some  of  the  most  startling  and  scandalous 
disclosures  of  the  present  investigation. 

"It  is  principally  in  these  two  accounts  that 
most  of  the  corruption  funds  are  ingeniously  hidden. 

' '  With  insurance  contracts  made  incontestable, 
with  their  indisposition  to  fight  out  disputes  in 
the  courts,  with  no  litigation  in  particular  during 
the  year,  the  'big  three'  tell  the  public  that  for 
legal  expenses  they  spent  more  than  three-quarters 
of   a   million   dollars. 

' '  Nothing  more  strongly  illustrates  the  awful  ex- 
travagance of  these  misdirected  institutions  than 
the  comparison  of  the  steady  growth  of  their  man- 
agement expenses  with  the  relatively  small  increase 
in  the  volume  of  new  business.  For  instance,  in 
1904  the  total  premiums  on  new  business  of  the 
Equitable  were  $12,825,527,  while  tue  management 
expenses  were  $14,846,258;  the  total  premiums  on 
new  business  of  the  Mutual  were  $14,676,652  while 
the  management  expenses  were  $16,656,182;  total 
premiums  on  new  business  of  the  New  York  Life 
were  $16,133,823,  and  management  expenses  $19,- 
447,867. 

Potential  Factors  Apparent. 

' '  But  I  want  to  get  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
potential  elements  of  the  subject.  The  assets  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  of  this  country- — that 
is  the  actual  property,  real  estate,  bonds,  stocks, 
etc.  which  they  own — amount  to-day  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  The  companies 
doing  business  in  New  York  state  had  at  the  close 
of  last  year  assets  equal  in  value  to  $2,226,423,202. 
That  is  the  magnitude  of  the  institution  life  insyir- 
ance  here  today. 

' '  But  a  still  more  significant  and  important  fact 
is  this — more  than  half  this  great  wealth  belongs 
to  three  companies  of  the  more  than  forty  to  en- 
gage in  business  in  this  state,  covering  practically 
the  entire  life  insurance  business  in  the  United 
States.  These  three  companies,  so  widely  known  as 
the  'big  three'  are  the  Mutual  Life,  Equitable,  and 
New  York  Life. 

Strongest  Financial  Power. 

The  almost  incredible  accumulation  of  money  by 
the  '  big  three '  is  the  strongest  financial  power  in 
America,  and,  rightly  managed,  will  be  a  vast  bul- 
wark of  credit  to  the  people,  a  safeguard  against 
any  national  adversity,  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  policy  holders;  yet  all  sacred- 
ness  of  these  savings,  the  solemn  nature  of  the 
trust  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mighty  weight  of 
influence  of  this  money  is  concentrated  at  the 
speculative  heart  of  the  financial  system — Wall 
street. 

"The  item  known  as  surplus  and  undivided  pro- 
fits, belonging  to  and  withheld  from  the  policy 
holders,  amounts  in  the  three  big  companies  to 
$182,000,000,   and   this  large   sum   instead   of  being 


given  to  the  policy  holders,  to  whom"  it  belongs,  is 
used  along  with  other  assets  of  the  combine  in  stock 
jobbing,  syndicate  juggling,  and  private  deals. 

"You  recall  that  the  Northern  Securities  com- 
pany was  a  conspicuous  attempt  to  choke  competi- 
tion between  railroad  systems  and  incidentally  im- 
mediately enrich  its  promoters.  It  was  a  bold,, 
flagrant,  and  abominable  offense  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  institutions.  The  Supreme  court  de- 
cided it  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  company  was 
organized  Nov.  1,  1901,  in  New  .Jersey  as  a  secur- 
ity holding  company,  to  control  the  stocks  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railway  com- 
panies.     The  stock  authorized  was  $400,000,000. 

Stroke  by  Czar  of  Finance. 

' '  The  czar  of  finance  undertook  to  form  a  mer- 
cantile marine  trust  to  control  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  the  world,  but  was  not  successful.  His 
scheme  was  to  have  united  the  White  Star  line, 
American  and  Bed  Star  lines,  Atlantic  Transport 
line,  and  Dominion  line.  The  steamship  trust  was 
to  have  a  capital  stock  of  $130,000,000  and  bonds 
of  $50,000,000.  The  combined  capital  stock  of  the 
six  lines  was  $23,500,000.  This  is  $96,500,000  less 
than  the  capitalization  of  the  new  company. 

"Just    how    much    of    this    $96,500,000    is    water; 
would  be  difficult  to  say — probably  the  most  of  it. 
But  before  a  dividend  at  all  could  be  paid  on  the  ■ 
stock  the  interest  on  the  $50,000,000  bonds  had  to 
be  paid.      The  firm  of  .1.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  organized 
a  syndicate  which  agreed  to  raise  $50,000,000  cash  j 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  steamship  trust. 
For  every  $10,000   in   cash   which  the   members   of  ] 
this  syndicate  provided  they  were  to  receive  $10,- 
000  in  bonds,  $500  in  preferred  stock  of  the  trust,  1 
and   $2,500   of   the   trusts   common   stock.      It   was  , 
stipulated  that  the  Morgan  crowd  was  to  receive  a 
considerable  share  of  these  securities  as  compensa- 
tion for  promoting  the  enterprise. 

Perkins  in  Dual  Bole. 

"Now,  in  order  that  the  scheme  for  the  steam- 
ship trust  be  successful,  so  that  its -stocks  might 
be  unloaded  on  the  public,  it  was  vital  that  in  the 
beginning  the  subscription  of  $50,000,000  be  com- 
pleted. We  find  that  the  New  York  Life  con- 
tributed to  this  syndicate  the  round  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000.  George  W.  Perkins,  as  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  its  finance  committee,  acted  in  this 
matter  for  the  New  York  Life.  As  the  partner  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  he  also  acted  for  the  oanking  firm. 
It  is  observable  that  in  a  great  many  of  these 
transactions  Perkins  acted  in  this  dual  capacity  for 
both  interestB. 

"In  all  the  transactions  in  the  years  past  in  con- 
nection with  watered  stocks,  dishonest  flotations, 
railroad,  mining,  and  other  schemes  there  has  been 
abundant  graft  for  the  men  who  manage  the  giant 
'  big  three '  life  insurance  combine.  They  have 
been  in  all  deals. 

"So  the  leading  officials  of  the  'big  three'  life 
insurance  companies  come  to  possess  vast  wealth. 
By  secret  and  many  instances  of  illegal  and  des- 
picable methods  tnese  men  have  become  rich.  They 
have  accumulated  private  fortunes  which  could  not 
be  saved   in   a   century  from   salaries. 

Aim  to  Bribe  and  Debauch. 

"It  can  be  said  positively  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  'big  three'  last  year  in  debauching  legis- 
lative bodies  and  contributing  to  political  organ- 
izations amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

"Whenever  a  bill  appeared  looking  toward  the 
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PRESIDENT    BUTLER    OF    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY   SAYS  MEN  HAVE  SUBSTITUTED  THE 
PENAL  CODE  FOR  CONSCIENCE   AS  A  STANDARD  OF  CONDUCT. 


STILL,   SMALL  VOICE   (OF  THE  LEGAL  ADVISER)— "No!    It  would  be  very  wrong  to  take  that 

money.     The  oflScer  is  watching  you!" 


STILL,    SMALL    VOICE    (OF    LEGAL    ADVISER)— "Grab  it   quick!     Nobody's  looking  and  you 

don't    have   to   incriminate  yourself." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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cleaning  up  of  the  life  insurance  situation  the  life 
insurance  looby  glided  forward,  injected  a  deadly 
poison,  and  the  bill  died.  That  is  the  fear  we  have 
to  face  now  in  whatever  legislative  remedies  are 
recommended  by  the  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

"The  most  terrific  onslaught  wil  be  made  upon 
any  measures  looking  to  salutary  insurance  laws 
and  honest  future  control  of  these  great  trust  funds, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  nave  now  become 
thoroughly  aroused  and  no  amount  of  lobbying  and 
no  underhanded  efforts  at  bribing  and  corrupting 
legislators  can  meet  anything  but  severe  rebuke 
and  defeat.    ■ 

' '  What  the  state  should  insist  on  from  the  com- 
panies is  the  fullest  publicity,  requiring  once  a 
year  a  detailed  sworn  statement  made  by  the  prin- 
cipal officers  and  trustees  of  the  minutest  informa- 
tion of  every  expenditure  and  the  receipt  for  every 
transaction  whatsoever. 

Should  be  Ample  Safeguard. 

' '  The  law  should  designate  who  the  trustees  of 
these  companies  are  to  be,  should  determine  their 
selection  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  graft  or  diversion  of  any  of  the  policy  holders' 
funds  into  wrong  channels,  and  should  apply  more 
rigid  safeguards  for  the  conduct  of  these  com- 
panies in  the  future.  The  public  should  be  able 
to  see  and  know  at  all  times  what  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  carrying  on  the  life  insurance  business 
are. 

' '  In  fine,  the  result  of  the  investigation  now 
going  on  should  be  such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
forever  hereafter  the  deplorable  condition  that  so 
long  existed  without  criticism  or  rebuke,  and  place 
this  splenaid  beneficence  of  the  people  on  a  plane 
high  above  the  temptations  of  cupidity  or  avarice." 


POUTICO-FINANCIAL    BURIAL 


"Judge"    Hamilton  and  His  Peculiar    Functions 
in  Various  States. 

Probably  if  the  insurance  companies'  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics  had  ended  with  con- 
tributions to  campaign  funds  there  might 
not  have  been  so  much  of  a  storm  raised, 
but  the  following  facts  seemed  only  to  be 
necessary  to  cause  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  political  interests  of  the  companies  were 
far  broader  than  presidential  campaigns : 

A  joint  legal  establishment  for  ' '  handling  legis- 
lative matters"  has  been  maintained  by  the  Equit- 
able, i>j.utual,  and  New  ^ork  Life  Insurance  inter- 
ests for  many  years.  The  organization's  activities 
have  spread  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  West  the  officer  in  charge  has  been  "Judge" 
Andrew  Hamilton,  who  recently  came  into  the  lime- 
light through  the  disclosure  that  he  received  great 
sums  of  money  from  the  New  York  Life's  presi- 
dent without  having  to  render  a  detailed  account 
of   his   expenditures. 

Alfred  W.  Maine,  assistant  auditor  of  the  Equit- 
able, told  the  Legislature's  insurance  investigators 
about  the  joint  agreement  at  yesterday  afternoon's 
session  in  the  City  Hall,  after  Jacob  H.  Schiff  had 
finished  his  testimony. 

According  to  Mr.  Marine,  who  said  he  represented 
the  Equitable  in  the  triple  alliance  on  legislative 
matters,  the  manager  of  the  business  in  the  Bast, 


corresponding  to  "Judge"  Hamilton  in  the  West, 
was  formerly  E.  L.  Short,  solicitor  for  the  Mutual, 
and  since  Mr.  Short's  death  the  work  has  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  present  solicitor,  W.  T. 
Thunnell. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Maine  knew,  the  duties  of  thfr 
triple  alliance 's  representatives  were  confined  to- 
employing  counsel  to  keep  traCK  of  pending  legis- 
lation in  the  various  states,  and  to  appear  before 
legislative  committees.  He  said  he  knew  of  no- 
payments  of  money  to  influence  the  votes  of  legis- 
lators. Nor  could  he  tell  anything  of  "Judge" 
Hamilton's  doings  in  Albany,  either  in  behalf  of 
the  Equitable  or  other  companies. 

It  had  Deen  decided  a  wise  move,  he  continued, 
to  have  an  understanding  and  to  divide  expenses 
in  the  matter  of  watching  legislation,  ' '  as  this  wag 
a  pretty  large  country."  He  gave  the  following 
list  of  payments  Dy  the  Equitable  to  the  "Judge" 
as  its  share  of  the  retainers  and  expenses  disbursed 
between  Ohio  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  exclusive  of  j 
California,  since  j^ebruary  1,  1895: 

February  1,  1895,  $500;  June  7,  1895,  $1,383.33;  | 
check  cashed  through  State  National  Bank   of  Al- 
bany;   January    25,    1896,    $1,000,     voucher     dated  ] 
Albany;    March    16,    1897,    $3,000;    June    4,    1897;  j 
$5,000,   check   indorsed   over  to   Theodore   M.   Ban-  , 
nard,  then  cashier  of  the  New  York  Life;  June  9,1 
1897,  $6,183.19;  October  12,  1897,  $303.33;  February 
26,    1898,   $2,866,   check    cashed   through   the   State  j 
National  Bank  of  Albany;  April  8,  1899,  $7,666.66; 
June  16,  1899,  $1,675;  March  8,  1901  $2,500;  April  I 
28,  1903,  $13,333. 

The  payments  to  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Thunnell,  1 
Mr.  Maine  testified,  had  averaged  from  $1,000  to  j 
$8,000  a  year. 

In  1901,  continued  the  witness.  President  Jame»  ] 
W.  Alexander  called  him  into  his  rooms,  and  told 
him    that   the    duties    of    the    president    were    such 
that   it   was   deemed   advisable   to   have   somebody  ] 
else  look   after  the   details  oi   legislation  affecting  i 
the  company.      This  task  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Maine,  whose  duty  it  then  became  to  consult  with 
"Judge"  Hamilton  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hughes  went  over  the  list  of  payments,  not- 
ing tiiat    on   most   of   the   vouchers   the   entry  was  ' 
either    "services    as    special    counsel,"     "retainer, 
services    as    counsel    and    disbursments, ' '    or    some  , 
such  phrase.      In  one  instance  there  was  an  entry: 
' '  Services  in  the  matter  of  surrender  value  of  ap- 
peal  legislation,    Missouri."       Another   entry   was: 
' '  Services  and  disbursements  in  the  matter  of  non-  1 
forfeiture    tax   statute   and    amendment." 

The    check     that     accompanied      this      particular  i 
voucher    for    .f  1,383.33,    dated    June    7,    1895,     was  - 
cashed  through  the  State  National  Bank  of  Albany,  I 
where  ".Tudge"   Hamilton  also  deposited  many  of 
the  checks  he   handled  for  the  New  York  Life  in 
what   have   been   called   real   estate   transactions.- 
New   York   Evening  Post. 


ONE    DAY'S    DISCLOStTRES 


Remarkable  Catalogue  of  Speculative  Manipulations 
by  Equitable  Operaiors, 

As  typical  of  the  various  lines  of  exposure] 
rendered  by  the  investigation  at  New  York,] 
the  following  summary  of  one  day's  proceed-] 
ings  is  ample : 

Almost  every  conceivable  form  of  corporate 
trickery  was  revealed  recently  by  the  Armstrong 
legislative  committee  in  its  investigation  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.     Disclosure  after 
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disclosure  was  made  of  new  offenses  none  of  which 
was  touched  upon  by  either  the  Hendricks  investi- 
gation or  that  of  the  I'rick  committee.  It  was 
shown: 

First — That  profits  made  by  the  Equitable  So- 
ciety out  of  syndicate  operations  amounting  to 
4139,576.24  never  reached  the  coffers  of  the  Equit- 
able Life.  Some  of  them  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, others  have  been  traced  into  a  fund  known 
as  "George  H.  Squire  Trustee  Account,"  which 
was  kept  in  the  Equitable  Trust  Company. 

Second — That  syndicate  operations  ol  which 
there  are  no  record  whatever  on  the  oooks  of  the 
Equitable  Life  were  gone  into  and  yielded  profits 
which  were  also  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cleorge    H.    Squire   Trust   account. 

Third — That  in  addition  to  the  "yellow  dog" 
funds,  known  as  the  "J.  W.  A.  No.  3  Account" 
and  the  "George  H.  Squire  Trustee  account," 
there  was  a  third  ' '  yellow  oog ' '  fund  known  as 
the  "Marcellus  Hartley  Trustee  account,"  which 
was  kept  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 

Made  a  "Dummy"  Loaa. 

Fourth — That  James  H.  Hyde  and  associates,  in 
taking  part  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  syndicate, 
made  a  dummy  loan  from  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  for  $626,000  on  a  note  signed  by  E.  Har- 
rington, a  clerk  in  the  employ  ot  the  Equitable. 
This  loan  corresponds  in  a  way  with  the  loans  made 
by  the  iMew  York  Life  for  $2,000,000  through  the 
negro  messenger,  George  W.  Marshall. 
■  Fifth — That  in  the  Chicago  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Syndicate,  formed  in  May,  1901,  such  men 
as  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Marcellus  Hartley, 
William  A.  Wheeiock,  Gen.  Louis  ^itzgerald,  James 
W.  Alexander,  James  H.  Hyde  and  George  H. 
Squire  each  took  a  participation  for  $100,000,  and 
the  Equitable  Life  was  put  down  by  its  officers  for 
a  $500,000  participation.  The  Equitable  Life  was 
made  responsible  for  a  total  participation  of  $1,- 
500,000,  put  up  all  the  money  called  for  by  the 
syndicate  manager  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  then  finally 
received  only  $7,729  as  its  share  of  $37,000,  which 
.yfere  the  profits  on  the  participation  of  $1,500,000. 
In  other  words,  the  men  just  named  used  the  Equit- 
able's  money  to  get  a  share  of  the  syndicate's  pro- 
fits on  a  subscription  that  was  originally  made  by 
the  Equitable  Life.  These  men  paid  4  per  cent, 
interest  for  their  proportion  of  the  money  which 
the   Equitable   Lite  advanced. 

Sixth — That  in  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  and  Long  Island  road  syndicate  James 
H.  Hyde  and  associates  who  participated  were  car- 
ried by  tile  Equitable  Life  money  and  did  not  even 
pay  interest  on  the  sums  advanced,  the  syndicate 
managers  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  paying  the  interest 
charges. 

Seventh — That  Senator  Ohauncy  M.  Depew  and  a 
number  of  other  eminent  men  in  the  old  directorate 
of  the  Equitable  Life  participated  in  underwriting 
syndicates  which  sold  securities  to  the  Equitable 
on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  did  James  H.  Hyde 
and  associates.  It  is  believed  that  suits  will  be 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  all  of  the  syndicate 
profits  made  bythese  men. — New  York  World. 
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SAME  METHODS  IN  RAILROADS 


Bank    "Unloaded" 
the   Stockholders. 


a  Railroad  on 


■ 


Conservative  financiers  vow  that,  by  the  sale  of 
the  Cincinnati^  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  to  the 
Erie,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  will  accomplish  two  things 


of  which  "high  finance,"  so-called,  should  be  very 
proud. 

First,  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  have  un- 
loaded an  undesirable  property  on  the  Erie,  which 
.At.  Morgan  controls. 

Second,  they  will  make  a  profit  of  $1,000,000;  a 
double  profit — "going  and  coming,"  "playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle,"  "whip-sawing,"  as 
plain,  ordinary  gamblers  say  in  their  slang. 

Coming  right  on  the  heels  of  the  disclosures  of 
Morgan  &  Co. 's  high  financial  operations  with  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  deal  has  provoked  much  talk 
in  Wall  street,  and  some  of  the  talk  is  enviously 
admiring.  The  Erie  stockholders  can  now  feel 
wondrous  kind  toward  certain  policy-holders.  For 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Erie  stockholders  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton;  the  Erie  ooard  of  di- 
rectors, composed  entirely  of  Morgan  men,  having 
authorized  the  purchase  of  the  road  without  con- 
sulting the  stockholders,  seemingly.  The  details 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  deal  have 
not  been  made  public,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  in 
Wall  street  that  the  road  was  purchased  at  a  price 
considerably  below  160,  at  which  the  road  was  sold 
to  the  Erie.      So  there  is  one  nice  profit. 

As  for  the  second  profit;  the  "whip-saw": 

It  was  announced  recently  that  Mri  Morgan  has 
organized  a  syndicate  to  underwrite  $10,000,000  of 
convertible  4  per  cent.  Erie  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
road,  and  will  exact  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  the 
bonds. 

In  1903  an  issue  of  $50,000,000  of  Erie  bonds  was 
authorized,  of  which  $10,000,000  were  issued  a  year 
ago  convertible  into  Erie  common  stock  at  $50  a 
share.  These  bonds  sold  yesterday  at  113.  The 
new  bonds  are  to  be  convertible  at  $60  a  share,  and 
it  is  supposed  will  sell  around  par.  They  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  syndicate  at  about  92,  so  that  the 
Erie  stockholders  will  lose  the  difference  between 
the  syndicate  price  and  the  market  price,  or  at 
least  5  or  6  per  cent.  Morgan  &  Co.  will  there- 
fore make  a  double  profit,  amount. ng  to  about  10 
per  cent,  or  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Cincinnati  ±iamilton  and  Dayton  was  reor- 
ganized a  year  ago  and  has  not  proved  a  success. 
Its  fixed  charges  have  increased,  and  it  needs  bet- 
terments, which  the  Erie  will  have  to  pay  for. 

But  what  matters  if  it  is  an  undesirable  prop- 
erty? With  it  Mr.  Morgan  has  repeated  the  high- 
financial  triumph  he  achieved  with  the  jersey  Cen- 
tral and  other  railroads.  Mr.  Morgan  several  years 
ago  bought  the  Central  Railroad  ot  New  Jersey 
from  the  First  National  Bank  at  150  and  sold  it  to 
the  Reading,  which  he  controlled,  at  160. — New 
York   World. 


CREDIT   INJURED   ABROAD 


Evidence    That    American    Business    Projects    Are 
Being  Viewed   with   Great   Suspicion. 

Discussing  the  injuries  to  America's  credit  abroad 
by  reason  of  life-insurance  and  cotton  scandals, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Outlook,  who  returned  recently  on  the  Grosser 
Kurfuerst,  said: 

"It  makes  an  honest  American's  cheeks  flush 
with  shame  to  stand  by,  as  I  did,  and  hear  Ger- 
mans or  Frenchmen  of  affairs  sneer  at  American 
'  swindling. ' 

' '  The  worst  ot  it  is  that  the  facts  are  bad 
enough.  Why,  the  men  in  the  Equitable  Assur- 
ance Society  who  are  responsible  for  that  scandal 
and  those  who  engineered  the  cotton  leaK  at  Wash- 
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ington  have  committed  felonious  assault  on  the 
honor  and   financial  integrity  of  the   country. 

' '  Nothing  has  ever  happened  in  this  country  to 
so  damage  the  standing  of  American  financial 
projects  abroad.  The  effect  of  the  insurance  ex- 
posures will  be  felt  all  over  Europe,  but  the  cotton 
scandal  has  caused  the  greatest  comment  in  Ger- 
many, where  many  thousands  of  marks  have  been 
lost   in  cotton  speculation. 

' '  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  cotton  leak  came  to 
Germany  investors  could  not  say  enough  to  express 
their  contempt  for  a  government  department  that 
allowed  one  branch  of  its  scientific  work  to  be  de- 
voted to   fleecing  investors. 

' '  From  what  I  heard  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin  I 
may  say  that  our  business  projects  will  be  viewed 
with  the  greatest  suspicion  in  Europe  lor  a  long 
time  to  come.  i  felt  at  the  time  the  foreign  in- 
vestors could  not  be  blamed.  Money  is  not  so 
plentiful  in  the  European  countries  that  investors 
will  take  chances  when  once  they  become  con- 
vinced they  are  playing  in  a  game  of  marked 
cards." — New  York  World. 


ly  vote  against  the  candidate  of  their  party  for 
governor  in  the  hope  that  his  defeat  will  result  in 
putting  (Jox  out  of  the  way  and  then  removing  the 
chief  obstruction  to  a  new  and  better  political  align- 
ment.— ir'hiladelphia   Record. 


The  Humor  of  It. 


Calling   Him. 

Bluffer — "Yes,  when  I  was  quite  .1  youug  man 
I  determined  to  get  ahead  in  the  worH." 

Miss  Pert — "Where  did  you  go — to  a  cabbage 
patch  ? ' ' — Cleveland    Plain   Dealer. 


A  Universal  Hope. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  winter,  when  he  is 
wrestling  with  grave  domestic  questions.  President 
Roosevelt  will  have  as  much  influence  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate  as  he  had  with  the  Emporers  of 
Japan  and  Russia. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Peril  of  Lawbreaking. 

One  of  the  chief  ofiicers  of  a  packing  company 
has  become  a  physical  wreck  from  the  humiliation 
of  an  indictment  for  violating  the  anti-trust  laws. 
Thus  one  may  realize  the  stern  efl:ects  of  an  accus- 
ing conscience.  Many  men  cannot  withstand  rj- 
morse  on  being  found  out. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Supreme  Self-Confidence. 

Such  faith  in  men's  good  nature  I  never  saw  be- 
fore 
As   he  showed  when   he   entered  and   softly   closed 

the   door; 
His  splendid  optimism  spread  out  in  glinting  rays. 
And  though  his  garb  was  scanty  he  was  a  man  to 

praise. 
"I  claim  to  be  the  bravest  of  men,  alive  or  dead. 
For  I'm  a  life  insurance  solicitor,"  he  said, 
"And  come  to  try  to  get  you  to  put  your  doubts 

aside 
And     let     me     underwrite  you  despite  McCall  and 
Hyde. ' ' — Chicago  Record  Herald. 


The  Bevolt  in  Ohio. 
The  chief  object  of  the  Ohio  revolt  is  George 
B.  Cox,  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati  machine.  Since 
the  downfall  of  Israel  W.  Durham  he  remains  the 
mightiest  and  most  unscrupulous  political  grafter 
that  wields  the  scepter  in  a  great  city  01  the  land. 
His  career  has  at  last  filled  the  whole  State  with 
indignation,  and  thousands  of  Republicans  will  glad- 


It  was  an  able  financier,  a  power  in  the  street; 
Full  many  sougut  to  gain  his  ear  or  cower  at  his 

feet. 
Full  many  begged  him  for  a  tip  concerning  bonds  i 

and  stocks, 
Full  many  coupons  did  he  clip  in  his  deposit  box —  ' 
O,  suddenly  he  rose  in  wrath  and  suddenly  he  sware 
That  he  would  find  the  hidden  path  of  one  who'd 

sought   his  lair. 

For  he  in  grim  surprise  had  heard  of  one  who  passed 

a  check — 
"A   greater   crime   has   ne'er   occurred!"   he   cried 

and  smote  his  neck. 
Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  garnered 

thus  by  fraud — 
The   able   financier   was    mad,   the   araJbient   air   he 

pawed, 
He  gurgled  and  he  gasped  for  breath,  he  pounded 

with  his  fist; 
"I'll   chase   this   villian   to   the   death!"   in  bitter 

tones  he  hissed. 

"The  wretch!"  he  growled,  "The  .thief!"  he 
scowled,  "Barefaced  and  free  of  shame — 

He  did  not  heed  the  rules,"  he  howled,  "that 
regulate  the  game! 

He  did  not  have  a  syndicate,  he  did  not  have  a 
pool — 

He  went  by  neither  book  nor  slate  of  the  financial 
school ; 

The  scoundrel  neither  beared  nor  bulled  nor  organ- 
ized  a  clique 

Whereby  the  wires  might  be  pulled  to  make  the 
lambs  grow  sick. 

"He  did  not  work  a  little  deal  among  his  bosom 
friends — 

He  simply  started  out  to  steal!  And  there  the  mat- 
ter ends."  B 

The  able  financier  he  vowed  to  have  the  fellow's  H 
pelt.  ^ 

And  by  his  comments  long  and  loud  he  showed  how 
sad  he  felt. 

O,  it  is  very  wrong,  indeed,  to  steal  a  heap  of  coin 

Because  of  course  you  should  take  heed  whose 
money  you  purloin. 

W.  D.  N.,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 
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— Adapted  from  ^lew  York  Herald. 


With  the  McCall  Hyde,  and  McCurdy 
lainilies  now  known  to  have  been  for  a 
loii"  period  the  dominating  factors  and  the 
largest  beneficiaries  of  the  New  York  and 
-Mutual  life  insurance  companies;  with  the 
■Gould  and  Vanderbilt  families  apparently 
thoroughly  established  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness; with  the  information  now  generally 
circulated  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  is 
shortly  to  take  the  important  place  in  the 
money  world  so  ably  held  by  his  father ;  and 
with  the  general  tendency  observable  in 
lesser  circles  to  pass  the  legacy  of  the  busi- 
ness establishment  from  the  fatner  to  the 
I  «on,  peculiar  force  and  significance  attaches 
H^  a  warning  which  has  been  raised  against 

II 


the  involuntary  and  insidious 
creation  thereby  of  a  dynasty  of 
financial  and  political  power,  to 
be  handed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration and  presently  likely  to  be- 
come as  infrangible  as  the  titular 
successions  of  Europe.  The  meat 
of  the  warning  lies  in  the  kno\v- 
ledge  which  the  public  has  recently  gained 
of  the  intimate  relationship  between  polities 
and  finance,  and  of  the  devious  ways  which 
it  has  found  that  fortune  and,  of  course,  the 
ensuing  power  of  it,  takes  in  the  making. 
Whether  or  not  both  power  and  fortune  thus 
allowed  to  accumulate  are  to  be  suffered  to 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  and  families  of 
those  who  originated  them,  or  whether,  be- 
ing suffered  so  to  rest,  they  are  to  be  strenu- 
ously restrained  so  that  due  and  ample  safe- 
guards of  the  public  interest  may  be  imposed, 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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FROM  FATHER  TO  SON 


Secretary   Bonaparte    Sees   Danger   In   the   Inheri- 
tance of  Bishonest  Wealth. 

It  is  to  Secretary  Bonaparte  that  the  first 
voice  of  warning  against  the  situation  above 
ontlined  is  credited.  At  least  such  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  following 
excerpt  from  his  address  opening  the  politi- 
cal campaign  in  Maryland : 

Secretary  Bonaparte  was  given  the  closest  atten- 
tion, and  his  remarks  evoked  frequent  applause. 
In  opening  his  remarks  Mr.  Bonaparte  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  four  weeks  from  next 
Tuesday  the  people  of  Maryland  "will  decide  wheth- 
er, for  time  whereof  no  man  can  now  see  the  end, 
they  will  belong  to  themselves  or  belong  to  the 
Democratic  ring;  whether  the  State  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  our  days  and  the  days  of  our  children 
as  it  was  governed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  or 
whether  its  government  shall  be  turned  over,  with- 
out prospect  of  change,  to  a  group  of  selfish,  grasp- 
ing and  unscrupulous  men,  among  whom,  is  it  said, 
son  is  to  succeed  father  as  our  cheif  ruler;  in  snort, 
whether  we  are  tired  of  political  liberty,  and  in  its 
full  sense  willing  to  give  up  the  name  of  freemen. ' ' 


cal  supreme  courts?  And  this  same  interest  is  to- 
day at  work  in  this  state  confidently  expecting,  by 
the  corrupt  use  of  money,  to  elect  a  senator  to 
succeed  Burton. — Eldorado   (Kas.)  Republican. 


THE   UBIQXnTOUS   SENATORS 


One  of  Them  in  the  Iiimelight  Whenever  Public 
Rottenness  is   Exposed. 

With  that  humorous  perception  of  truth 
which  is  natural  to  the  once  drought  and 
mortgage  ridden  Kansas,  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  Sunflower  State  has  recently  publish- 
ed the  following  editorial  concerning  at  least 
one  apparent  connection  between  "the  heart 
of  finance"  and  the  "heart  of  politics.:" 

Every  time  President  Roosevelt  whacks  his  big 
stick  down  in  a  rotten  place  in  the  public  service, 
out.  pops  a  United  States  senator.  When  the 
buzzards  begin  to  circulate  around  a  yellow  spot 
in  the  financial  world  and  an  investigation  is  started 
to  find  what's  dead,  out  pops  a  United  States 
senator.  Every  time  a  stock  holder  of  a  moneyed 
concern,  who  believes  he  is  being  robbed  by  his 
fellow-grafters,  kicks  the  top  off  the  graft,  out 
pops  a  United  States  senator.  The  first  shot  out 
of  the  box,  in  the  Equitable  Life  exposure,  was  a 
United  States  senator.  The  first  whack  of  the  big 
stick  on  the  land  grafters  in  Oregon  exposed  a 
United  States  senator.  The  explosion  of  a  small 
bomb  under  a  St.  Louis  get-rich-quick  graft,  nailed 
a  United  States  senator.  One  random  shot  at  the 
Panama  scandal  threatens  to  expose  two  United 
States  senators.  The  tobacco  fraud,  now  being 
investigated,  will  catch  a  United  States  senator. 

There  are  hut  ninety  of  him  in  all,  but  he  seems 
ubiquitous.  The  United  States  Senate  killed  the 
pure  food  bill,  killed  the  House  railroad  bill,  killed 
the  bill  to  admit  Oklahoma  as  a  state.  And  pray 
what  do  the  trusts  and  other  moneyed  interests 
of  the  country  care  who  is  President!  who  is  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  as  iong  as  they  own 
the  United  States  Senate  and  dominate  the  technl- 


MR.  HIU^'S  ANTI-RATE  CRY 


Not  Afraid  He  Says,  That  Federal  Regulations  WiU 
"Touch  Us  Where  We  live.." 

Doubtless  the  most  potent  and  skilled 
practical  manager  among  the  railroad  financ- 
iers is  the  dominating  James  J.  Hill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern,  a  man  who 
blends  with  an  astute  and  selfish  businesf 
sense  an  often  fair  and  equally  often  decep 
tive  consideration  of  popular  welfare.  H« 
believes  in  the  rights  of  the  individual,  ii 
one  of  the  most  successful  installers  of  hif 
own  family  in  the  upper  offices  of  his  own 
roads,  and,  withal,  has  about  him  charae 
teristics  which  fit  well  into  the  make  of  th( 
founder  of  a  baronial  lineage.  The  follow 
ing  opinion  by  Mr.  Hill  illustrates: 

Portland,  Or. — President  J.  J.  Hill  of  the  Greal 
Northern  railroad  was  the  principle  speaker  at  i 
banquet  tendered  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposi 
tion  recently  to  Mr.  Hill  and  Howard  Eliot,  presi 
dent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  President 
Hill  said: 

"Notwithstanding  the  average  rate  paid  by  th( 
people  of  the  United  States  is  only  30  per  cent 
of  that  of  Russia,  we  have  a  great  many  peopU 
who  are  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  and  that  is 
the  regulation  of  railway  rates  Hy  federal  au- 
thority. It  has  been  announced  "officially"  that 
there  has  been  no  reduction  of  rates  in  the  United 
States  for  twenty-five  years;  that  tariffs  have  been 
reduced  at  times,  but  that  whenever  a  tariff  was 
reduced  the  classification  was  given  another  turn 
of  the  wheel  and  advanced  to  offer  the  reduction 
in  the  tariff. 

"The  man  who  made  that  statement  did  not 
tell  the  truth.  The  reduction  in  the  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  in  twenty-five  years  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway  aggregates  667  million  dollars. 
That  has  been  the  reduction  the  people  have  got- 
ten on  one  railroad.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any 
federal  regulation  would  ever  get  down  deep 
enough  "to  touch  us  where  we  live,"  because 
long  before  it  does,  the  country  will  be  strewn 
with  railroad  corpses.  It  would  bankrupt  two- 
thirds  of  the  mileage  in  the  United  States." — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 


RAILROAD    MAN    HITS    ROOSEVELT 


A.  B.  Stickney  Says  President  Is  at  Sea  in  Attem] 
to  Regulate  Rates. 
Another  railroad  man  of  rugged  and  indi 
pendent  personality  is  President  Stickney 
of  the  Great  Western,  who  is  on  record  as 
believing  in  government  ownership,  but  who 
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thinks  that  the  present  rate  regulation  pro- 
posals are  far  from  meeting  the  gravity,  of 
the  present  conditions.  Said  the  press  re- 
cently concerning  him : 

' '  President  Eoosevelt  really  doesn  't  know  what 
he  is  driving  at  in  this  rate  legislation  matter, 
which  he  is  advocating  so  strenuously.  He  doesn't 
understand  the  question  at  all.  He's  floundering 
around  in  the  dark.     How  do  I  know  it?     Why,  be- 


"Let  me  tell  you,  though,  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing— when,  no  man  can  tell- — when  there  will  have 
to  be  a  complete  change  in  the  method  of  making 
rates. ' ' 

' '  How  do  you  think  that  change  can  be  brought 
about?"   he  was   asked. 

' '  By  law, ' '  was  the  laconic   reply. 

' '  Will  you  tell,  then,  what  sort  of  legislation 
you  advocate?" 

Mr.  Stickney  permitted  a  smile  to  expand  slowly 
across  his  face,  and  said: 


— Washington    Post. 


■cause  he  hasn't  suggested  any  practical  remedy 
for  the  rate  evils.  He's  just  playing  to  the  gal- 
lery." 

President  A.  B.  Stickney  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  railway  stood  in  the  rotunda  ot  the  new 
government  building  yesterday  and  uttered  the 
foregoing  words  and  many  other  apnorisms  perti- 
nent to  the  state  question,  illustrating  his  points 
by  stories  as  he  went  along.  He  had  come  from 
Judge  Bethen.'s  court.  There,  for  the  second  time, 
he  had  been  a  witness  for  the  defense  in  the  suits 
of  the  inteirstate  commerce  commission  against 
eighteen  railroads  in  connection  with  rates  on  live 
stock  and  packing  house  products  into  (Jhicago. 


"Last  summer  I  was  riding  in  an  automobile 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  road  was  good  and  the 
ehau — the  man  who  was  running  it,  speeded  up  to 
about  sixty  miles  an  hour,  but  he  turned  to  me  and 
said:     'You  look  out  for  the  police,  Mr.  Stickney.' 

"It  takes  police  to  enforce  the  law.  That  is 
the  kind  of  legislation  we  need,  legislation  that 
will  create  a  police  force  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  present  law. 

' '  We  want  government  auditors  who  can  go  into 
the  railroad  offices  and  find  out  from  the  books 
whether  they  are  paying  rebates,  whether  they 
are  discriminating,  or  whether  the  rates  are  reason- 
able themselves.     If  they  are  going  to  enforce  the 
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interstate  commerce  law  they  have  got  to  have  a 
government  police  force  tor  that  purpose.  That 's 
the  kind  of  legislation  I  advocate. ' ' 

He  turned  to  go  away,  when  another  thought 
struck  him  and  he  turned  bacK. 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  it  will  be  a  brave  man — 
if  he  realizes  what  he  is  doing,  ana  mighty  few 
legislators  do — who  will  attempt  to  pass  laws  chang- 
ing the  present  method  of  rate  making.  It  will 
tring  about  a  complete  readjustment  of  commercial 
■conditions,  and  it  will  '  bust '  thousands  of  men.  It 
is  just  as  hazardous  as  the  sudden  revision  of  the 
government  revenue  tariffs,  for  there  are  thous- 
ands of  men  who  have  started  and  built  up  indust- 
ries under  the  present  conditions  who  would  be 
•cleaned  out  completely,  because  they  know  no  other 
way  of  doing  business." — New   Vfork  Times. 


CONSPraACY    AGAINST   THE    PRESIDENT 


Benator  Chandler  Declares  the  Railroads  are  Mak- 
ing a  Dangerous  Fight. 

That  the  interested  factors  are  in  strong 
league  to  maintain  their  dominance,  even  at 
the  risk  of  further  direct  battle  with  the 
President,  was  boldly  suggested  by  Senator 
"Chandler  recently  in  a  letter  of  which  the 
press  gave  the  ensuing  summary : 

Washington. — In  open  setters  to  the  interstate 
-commerce  commission  ex-Senator  William  E.  Chand- 
ler of  New  Hampshire  charges  the  railroads  with 
trying  to  seduce  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  his  sworn  duty  and  with  buying  legislators, 
the  press,  ministers,  lawyers,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
everyone  who  can  assist  them  in  their  fignt  against 
government  control  of  rates. 

After  showing  how  tne  railroads  hung  up  the 
Esch-Townsend  bill  and  made  the  Elkins  law  devoid 
of  terror  by  eliminating  the  penitentiary  clause  Mr. 
■Chandler  declares: 

' '  And  so  again  next  winter  faithless  Eepublicans 
and  timid  Democrats  will  combine  to  mai>.e  any  bill 
which  may  pass  Congress  give  more  to  the  rail- 
roads than  to  the  people.  The  simple  proposition 
•of  the  President  will  be  so  overlaid  with  qualifi- 
cations as  to  be  worthless  or  the  bul  will  be  so 
crowded  with  additions  justly  objectionable  or  of 
.doubtful  utility  as  to  make  its  passage  through 
both  houses  impossible." 

The  issues  have  oeen  squarely  joined,  Chandler 
insists,  and  now  the  time  for  trial  has  come,  with 
a  President  of  the  United  States  for  tne  first  time 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  In  the  President,  how- 
ever, the  people  have  their  only  hope  of  success, 
and  the  railroads  realize  this.  After  telling  of  the 
glorious  achievements  of  the  President  in  other 
lines,  he  declared: 

' '  That  the  railroad  managers  believe  that  they 
can  seduce  a  President  like  this  from  a  duty  to 
-which  he  has  consecrated  himself  seems  increditable 
but  such  is  the  case.  There  are  now  no  more  threats 
and  denunciations.  Their  words  are  soft  and  tempt- 
ing and  might  mean  much  in  the  not  very  distant 
future.  No  doubt  the  railroad  managers  wish  to 
take  this  marvelous  President  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  where  they  can  show  him  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them.  That  through  their  persuasion  he 
might  falter  in  his  efforts  to  perform  with  all 
Ihe  characteristic  force  of  his  nature  any  announced 


duty,  even  the  least  in  his  high  office,  will  not  bi' 
believed  by  the  American  people." 

Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way and  spokesman  tor  the  railroads,  is  said  to  have 
declared  tnat  he  will  not  permit  a  commission  to 
have  the  power  to  substitute  a  rate  or  price  for 
one  which  in  its  judgment  is  unjust  or  unreas- 
sonable,  or  that  a  rate  once  fixed  by  an  authority 
shall  retnain  in  force  until  changed  by  a  commi.s- 
sion  or  a  competent  court,  ^.j-r.  Spencer  prevailed 
in  the  last  Congress,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Chandler 
undoubtedly  will  prevail  during  the  next  Congress. 

' '  The  principal  reason  for  this, ' '  he  asserts, 
' '  is  liecause  the  money  power  of  the  country  is  on 
one  side,  thoroughly  awake  and  organized,  while 
only  the  consumers  and  users  of  transportation  are 
on  the  other  side;  without  money  and  unorganized, 
with  their  only  hope  in  the  President.  Consider 
the  enormous  amount  of  capital  which  has  arrayed 
itself  against  the  Presideni;— $13,000,000,000,  repre- 
senting 210,000  miles  of  railroad;  $2,000,000,000  of 
earnings  each  year,  5,000,000  stockholders,  $1,500,- 
000  workmen  with  ■t,000,Ouo  inhabitants  behind 
them. 

Wide  Range  of  Power. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  the  railroads  cannot  only 
use  unlimited  money  to  achieve  their  ends,  but  they 
are  the  only  combination  which  can  use  directly 
their  one  product  everywhere  and  with  everybody, 
that  product  being  transportation  over  210,000  miles 
of  railroad,  in  order  to  corrupt  legislatures,  Congress 
and  the  whole  state  and  national  governments. 

"The  other  trusts  cannot  buy  men  or  officials 
directly  with  their  oil,  beef,  grain  or  coal.  These 
commodities  must  be  converted  into  money,  and 
that  must  be  expended  with  danger  of  detection. 
But  transportation  is  a  universal  commodity  which 
everybody  wants,  and  free  mileage  books  and  passes 
ase  as  good  as  cash,  and  many  times  are  better, 
and  their  corrupt  use  is  easily  concealed. ' ' 

After  showing  how  the  various  classes  are  cor- 
rupted by  means  of  free  transportation,''MT.  Chand- 
ler declared  that  of  all  the  railroad  people  Paul 
Morton  is  the  one  ardent  advocate  of  the  great 
work  which  the  President  has  undertaken. 

"And  it  seems,  '  he  says,  that  he  is  the  origi- 
nal Apostle  Paul  who  first  preached  repentance  to 
the  railroad  sinners,  having  seen  a  great  light  him- 
self while  on  his  railroad." 

The  railroads,  he  insists,  have  been  gross  vio- 
lators of  the  laws  egainst  discriminations  and  have 
evaded  their  enforcement  until  at  last  they  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  imprisonment  penalty  re- 
pealed. 

Speaking  of  the  methods  which  the  railroads 
will  pursue  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  legislation, 
Mr.  Chandler  says: 

' '  The  most  dangerous  method  to  be  adopted  by 
the  railroads  in  their  determination  to  defeat  the 
one  needful  remedy  for  existing  evils  is  the  en- 
couragement of  national  remedies  which  will  arouse 
opposition  as  encroaching  on  state  rights,  and  send 
the  southern  senators  and  representatives  in- 
to opposition  to  all  congressional  legislation.  These 
federal  methods  naturally  appeal  to  President 
Roosevelt,  a  national  Republican,  and  even  Mr. 
Bryan,  a  state  rights  Democrat,  has  proposed  that 
every  state  corporation  shal  be  required  to  obtain 
a  national  license  before  doing  business  in  another 
state.  The  inception  of  all  such  schpmes  is  to  be 
aided  by  the  railroads — including  the  federal  control 
of  state  insurance  companies  and  when  the  country 
is  once  alarmed  by  their  magnitude  and  revolution- 
ary tendencies,  they  are  all — railroad  legislation 
and  all  other  similar  bills  for  aggrandizing  federal 
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power,  to  be  all  together  huried  to  destruction. 
However  well  intended  by  their  possibly  innocent 
authors,  all  propositions  which  ?.re  civ^signe  1  or  can 
be  made  use  of  to  defeat  or  weaken  the  President's 
proposition  that  the  commission  shall  fix  remedial 
rates  and  that  the  executive  shall  enforce  them  till 
reversed  by  a  court,  will  be  most  unwisely  and 
harmfully  put  forth." 

In  dealing  with  the  alleged  corruption  by  the  rail- 
roads of  various  classes  he  declares: 

"Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  especially  cared  for 
by  the  railroads.  The  are  given  half  tare  in  any 
event  and  free  riding  whenever  asked  for.  Taint- 
ed money  and  free  passes  are  forced  upon  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  and  tne  college  presidents  and 


itiative  or  in  conjunction  with  the  elements 
most  directly  concerned,  has  become  the 
spokesman  leader  of  the  "stand-pat"  tariff 
movement,  which,  if  successful,  means  the 
undoubted  further  solidifying  of  the  finan- 
cial powers: 

Richmond. — ' '  All  that '  the  Republican  party 
claims  for  the  Dingley  tariff  law  is  that  it  is  built 
on  the  right  principle  and  protects  all  interests 
and  all  communities.  It  will  be  amended  in  due 
time,  but  the  principle  will  never  be  .amended  un- 
der a  Republican  administration.  Hove  and  there 
a  rate  may  be  higher  than  necessary.  Here  and 
there  one  may  be  too  low,  but  the  principle  is  cor- 
rect and  so  wisely  have  the  differentials  been  work- 
ed out  that  the  United  States  to-day  is  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  in  its  history." 

The  foregoing  was  the  burden  of  a  campaign 
speech  made  here  today  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Shaw  in  the  interest  of  the  candidacy  of  L.  L. 
Lewis,  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  Mr.  Shaw 
continued: 

"You  must  bear  in  mind  there  was  never  a  tariff 
law  enacted  that  was  perfect  or  that  anyone  claim- 
ed was  perfect.     No  two  congresses  would  ever  en- 


THE TRUST  MAGNATE-THEN 


professors  without  limit. 
Look  and  see  how  many 
of  them  speak  out  for  rail- 
road legislation  and  against 
trusts,  for  cheap  food  and 
oil  and  coal,  now  made 
costly  by  high  rates  of  rail- 
road legislation." 

One  thing  especially  to 
be  guarded  against,  Mr. 
Chandler  thinks,  is  an  effort 
to  destroy  the  present  com- 
mission      and       substitute 

therefore  a  special  railroad  court.  This  country 
may  some  time  desire  a  court  of  this  character,  but 
its  advocacy  at  this  time  is  said  to  be  a  service 
to  the  arilroads,  as  the  impossibility  of  the  im- 
mediate success  of  such  a  measure  makes  it  a 
method  of  preventing  all  legislation.  —  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


AND  NOW 


— Denver  Post. 


SHAW  FIRM  ON  TARIFF 


Secretary   Says   Principle   is   Perfect,   Though   De- 
tails May  Hold  Errors. 
As  suggested  in  earlier  issues  of  The  Pan- 
dex.  Secretary  Shaw,  either  by  his  own  in- 


act  the  same  bill.  Every  tariff  law  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  compromises.  All  the  Republican  party 
ever  claims  for  any  tariff  law  is  that  its  principle 
is  perfect. 

' '  The  opposition  party  never  claim  that  their 
tariff  measures  are  perfect.  They  only  claim  that 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  on  which  they  profess 
to  construct  their  tariff  laws,  is  the  correct  prin- 
ciple. They  claim  to  eliminate  every  element  of 
protection  from  all  their  tariff  laws,  as  England 
eliminates  protection  from  her  tariff  laws.  Eng- 
land provides  a  tariff  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rev- 
enue and  the  Democratic  party  profess  to  do  the 
same.  They  have  openly  and  repeatedly  denounced 
protection  as  robbery — they  strike  at  the  principle. 
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' '  The  Republican  party  has  never  saeriflceil  tne 
industry  for  the  sake  of  building  up  another,  anl 
never  will.  >J either  will  it  prejudice  one  locality 
in  the  interest  of  another.  It  will  be  national  and 
not  provincial.  It  will  prottv;  the  Soutli  bs  well 
as  the  North,  the  East  as  Vifell  as  the  West,  iind  the 
West  as  well  as  the  East. 

' '  The  wool  schedule  of  tae  Dingley  law  may  not 
be  perfect.  It  may  be  too  high,  or  it  may  be  too 
low,  or  the  diffierentials  may  have  been  incorrectly 
worked  out.  It  is  constructed  on  the  protection 
principle,  however,  and  under  it  Virginia  farmers 
sell  tneirwool  and  their  sheep  at  far  better  prices 
than  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  administration, 
when  the  duty  was  placea  so  low  on  both  sheep  and 
wool  that  this  industry  was  ruined. 

' '  I  made  an  informal  talk  the  other  day  before 
the  board  of  trade  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  An  ex- 
governor  of  the  state  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  great  and  wonderful  prosperity  would  come 
to  this  country  if  we  could  once  get  rid  of  the 
'iniquitious  tariff,'  as  he  called  it.  When  he  sat 
down  I  replied  that  if  the  board  of  trade  of  Jack- 
sonville would  ask  it,  and  the  people  of  California 
would  join  in  the  request,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
get  the  'iniquitous  tariff'  removed  from  citrus 
fruits.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  cheered 
to  the  echo.  A  leading  lawyer  of  the  state  then 
declared  that  practically  all  the  men  present  were 
protectionists.  To  this  there  was  no  dissent. ' ' — 
Record   Herald. 


BRYAN  ADVISES  ROOSEVELT 


Urges   the    President   to    Fight    for   Railway   Rate 
Legilation,  and  Promises  Support. 

In  the  new  alignments,  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
has  for  some  time  manifested  a  steady  drift 
toward  outspoken  support  of  the  President, 
appears  in  a  frank  and  bold  address  com- 
mending the  latter  and  obviously  intended 
to  swing  such  political  strength  as  he  still 
retains  to  the  President's  side  of  the  strug- 
gle.   The  New  Tork  Sun  said : 

Lincoln. — William  J.  Bryan,  who  will  depart  from 
San  Wrancisco  to-morrow  upon  his  world  tour, 
has  audressed,  in  his  paper,  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  commends  him  for  his  expres- 
sed determination  as  to  railroad  rate  legislation  and 
assures  him  of  the  support  of  the  people  regardless 
of  party  affiliation.     Mr.  Bryan  says: 

' '  To  President  Roosevelt,  permit  a  parting  word. 
You  have  the  contest  of  your  lite  before  you,  and 
I  desire  to  render  you  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power.  You  have  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
80  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  to  pernlit  it  to  fix  and  enforce 
a  reasonable  freight  rate,  and  the  railroad  lobby 
was  strong  enough  to  stop  m  the  Sepate  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House. 

' '  The  railroad  magnates  expect  to  block  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  again.  The  railroads  have  been 
at  work  all  summer  circulating  literature  against 
railroad  regulation,  and  the  Senate  contains  a  num- 
ber of  members  so  intimately  connected  with  rail- 
road interests  that  they  cannot  oe  expected  to 
take  the  people's  side.  The  railroads  will  try  to 
persuade  you;  if  they  fail  in  this,  they  will  try  to 


scare  you;  if  they  fail  in  tuis  also  they  will  try  to 
defeat  your  recommendation. 

' '  It  will  embarrass  you  to  have  strong  party  lead- 
erse  against  you,  you  may  even  be  embarrassed  by 
having  so  many  Democrats  cooperating  with  you, 
but  you  must  reconcile  yourself  to  both.  In  this 
fight  your  strength  lies  in  the  fact  t.iat  you  have 
a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  all  parties  with 
you. 

"Pass- over  the  railroad  representatives  and  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  Compel  the  opponents  of  rail- 
road legislation  to  meet  the  issue  in  the  open. 
There  is  no  logical  or  even  plausible  argument 
against  the  legislation  which  you  recommend.  A 
railroad  corporation  is  a  creature  of  law;  it  has  no 
rights  except  those  conferred  upon  it  by  the  people. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  should  create 
a  corporation  without  reserving  the  right  to  control 
it  as  to  maKe  it  subserve  the  public  interest. 

"If  in  your  fight  you  deem  it  wise  to  so  attack 
the  trusts  you  will  find  that  they  have  few  friends 
— none  worth  cultivating.  If  you  are  willing  to  help 
reduce  the  tariff  where  it  shelters  a  trust  you  will 
find  the  Democrats  ready  to  aid  you,  and  with 
them  an  increasing  number  of  i^epuolicans.  If,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  ot  your  efforts  in  the 
anthracite  strike,  you  decide  to  urge  i.ie  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  board  for  the  arbitration  of 
differences  between  labor  ana  capital,  you  will  find 
a  growing  fon  e  behind  you. 

"Stand  by  your  guns.  You  have  developed  a 
reform  element  in  the  Republican  party;  you  must 
lead  it  or  suffer  the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  lead- 
ership pass  to  some  one  else. 

"Your  words  have  excited  great  expectations 
which  must  be  met,  for  you  will  be  measured  by 
your  own  words.  The  Comoner  commended  your 
message  of  last  December  and  will  lend  you  any 
influence  it  may  have  so  long  as  you  advocate  re- 
forms. Go  forward;  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  you 
owe  it  to  your  party,  and  more  than  all,  you  owe 
it  to  your  country. ' ' 

"W.  J.  Bryan." 


OLNEY    A    RATE    LAW    FOE 


Statesman  Declares   Regulation   by   Government   a 
Path    to    Public    Ownership. 

The  wing  of  the  Democracy  opposite  to 
that  of  Bryan 's  appears  in  the  fight,  at  least 
in  part,  as  shown  by  the  attitude  of  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State  Richard  Olney : 

New  York. — Richard  Olney,  formerly  President 
Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  comes  out  vigor- 
ously against  railway  rate  legislation  in  an  article 
in  the  October  North  American  Review. 

"The  situation  to  be  anticipated,  then,"  writes 
Mr.  Olney,  "is  that  railroads — private  properties 
and  representing  private  investments  aggregating 
billions  of  dollars — will  find  themselves  controlled 
in  the  vital  matter  of  their  charges,  not  by  their 
private  owners  but  by  two  public  boards — one  rep- 
resentative of  local  interests  and  the  other  of  na- 
tional interests,  and  both  antagonistic  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  private  owner  concerned.  The  two 
boards  will  aim  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  each 
in  behalf  of  the  particular  business  under  its 
charge,  and  will  therefore  be  in  constant  rivalry 
with  each  other  in  the  endeavor  to  extort  from 
the  carrier  t  -e   best   service   at   the  smallest   cost. 
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Under  these  conditions  anything  like  skillful,  just, 
reasonable  or  stable  rate-making  beeomes  iinpos 
sible.  A  situation  is  created  intolerable  alike  tv 
the  carriers  and  to  the  public,  and  the  sure  out 
come,  unless  the  whole  scheme  of  government  rate 
making    be    abandoned,    is    government    ownership. 

'•Government  ownership  of  all  railroads  is  ob- 
viously the  goal  toward  which  some  of  the  gov- 
ernment ratemakers  are  striving,  while  others,  if 
not  welcoming  it  and  not  working  for  it,  profess 
not  to  fear  it,  and  claim  that  it  would  at  all  events 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  status.  Both 
point  to  existing  instances  of  government  owner 
ship  of  railroads,  the  one  claiming  that  the  results 
to  the  public  are  distinctly  favorable,  the  other  thai 
they  are  at  least  not  so  detrimental  as  is  sometimes 
declared. 

"But  when  government  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  is  seriously  considered  our 
dual  political  system  is  at  once  seen  to  present 
problems  of  the  gravest  character.  The  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant  railroads  that  are  wholly 
inter-state  may  be  properly  ignored.  Kvery  rail 
road  of  consequence  is  engaged  in  both  kinds  of 
transportation — in  transportation  that  begins  and 
ends  in  a  single  state,  and  in  transportation  that 
passes  beyond  state  lines.  Hence,  if  government 
ownership  of  railroads  be  regarded  as  the  inevit 
able  sequence  of  government  ratemaking,  the  first 
question  is,  which  government  is  it  that  is  to 
own  the  railroads,  the  state  or  the   United  States' 

"The  significance  and  importance  of  the  in 
quiry, "  continues  Mr.  Olney,  "is  apparent  if  we 
remember  that  the  railroad  is  only  one  species  o; 
highway,  and  that  what  is  true  of  railroads  must 
be  true  or  ordinary  highways.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  national  government  must '  be  the  same  in 
both  cases.  If  it  is  competent  for  the  national 
government  under  the  commerce  clause  to  own 
and  operate  all  the  great  railroads  of  the  country, 
it  must  be  also  competent  for  it  to  own  and  con- 
trol and  operate  all  the  great  highways  of  the 
country. 

"Is  it  by  any  possibility  true  that  the  national 
government  has  been  granted  any  such  powers — 
that  as  respects  every  road  or  street  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  a  link  in  interstate  communication 
the  national  government  may  at  its  option  take 
complete  possession  and  control,  may  direct  the 
mode  of  its  construction,  its  grades,  the  sort  of 
vehicles  by  which  it  may  be  used,  may,  in  short, 
assume  its  entire  management  and  operation  in 
all  the  most  minute  details?  Nothing  could  be  more 
revolutionary  in  practice,  nothing  more  contra- 
dictory of  the  views  customarily  held.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  most  carefully,  therefore,  whether 
the  powers  in  question  are  actually  conferred  on 
the  national  government,  it  being  conceded,  as 
it  must  be,  that  the  power  can  be  deduced,  if  at 
all,  only  from  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. ' ' — Chicago   Record-Herald. 


FOEAKER    AGAINST    KOOSEVELT 


Ohio   Senator  Opposes  Policies  of  Reciprocity  and 
I^B  Crovernment    Bate    Making. 

'^"Reenforeinj;  Mr.  Shaw,  and,  as  shown  in 
the  editorial  for  this  month,  utilized  in  cru- 
cial manner  by  the  elements  who  make  eom- 

j  men  cause  of  business  and  politics,  the  tariff 
•evision  opposition  was  strongly  voiced  in 


f 


JAMES    HAZEN    HYDE. 

One  of  the  Monetary  Dynasty,  as  Ketten  of  Denver 
Thinks  He  Is. 

— Denver  Post. 


the  opening  of  the  Republican  campaign  in 
Ohio,  Senator  Foraker,  the  State  leader,  be- 
ing quoted  as  follows: 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio. — Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Republican  State  campaign 
recently,  came  out  strongly  in  opposition  to  al- 
teration of  the  tariff  by  treaty  as  well  as  to  all 
plans  advanced  for  Government  control  of  rail- 
road rates. 

Mr.  Foraker  joined  with  Vice-President  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks  and  Governor  Myron  T.  Herrick  in 
praise  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration,  but 
left  no  doubt  tnat  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Chief    Executive    on    two    matters    of    the    highest 
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importance  that  will  come  before  Congress  at  the 
next  session.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-state  Commerce  he  will  have  a 
potent  voice  in  the  disposition  of  any  railroad 
legislation. 

"There  can  be  no  reciprocity  treaties  considered 
by  the  Senate  unless  the  President  first  negotiates 
them  and  sends  them  there.  The  initiative  is  with 
him. 

' '  But  if  he  should  find  himself  able  to  make 
such  treaties,  the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
ratify  them  unless  it  was  found  on  examination 
of  their  provisions  that  they  did  not  seriously 
injure  any  important  American  industry.  The  plat- 
form on  which  President  Eooseveit  was  elected 
so  declared,  and  I  do  not  imagine  he  would  disre- 
gard that  declaration  in  negotiating  such  a  treaty, 
and  if  he  did  I  know  the  Senate  would  not  ratify 
or  approve  his  action  in  doing  so. 

"If  we  are  to  sacrifice  the  protection  of  any 
one  industry  to  secure  larger  markets  abroad  for 
some  other  kind  of  American  products,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  why  we  shouia  not  dispense  with 
protection  as  to  all  and  thus  go  at  once  to  free 
trade  or  a  pureiy  revenue  tariff,  the  folly  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  as  often  as  the  experiment 
has  been  tried. 

'  'Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  for  the  Republican  party,  while  unalterably 
committed  to  protection,  is  not  wedded  to  schedules 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  make  changes  in  rates 
when  changed  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  do 
so.  There  are  no  doubt  some  duties  that  can  be 
changed  now,  with  resulting  benefit,  if  nothing 
more  were  to  be  considered  than  the  industry  to 
ijC  affected,  but  when  we  touch  the  tariff  we  touch 
the  business  of  the  whole  country,  ana  therefore 
should  not  enter  upon  such  a  work  upon  slight 
cause,  but  remembering  that  all  existing  conditions 
must  be  considered  when  any  kind  of  tariff  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

"It  lias  been  charged  that  freight  rates  are  too 
high,  that  rebates  are  secretly  given  and  that  dis- 
criminations are  practiced,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
all  these  evils  shall  oe  cured  by  conferring  the  rate 
making  power  on  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

"From  the  evidence  taken  it  appears  that  thefe 
are  various  kinds  of  practices  and  abuses  that 
should  be  prohibited,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be 
legislation  of  that  character  at  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress,  for  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  power  or  wisdom  of  appropriate  regula- 
tion of  the  railroad  business  of  the  country. 

' '  The  statutes  applicable  to  discriminations  can 
be  made  much  more  explicit  and  effective,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  made 
and  the  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  this 
subject,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  appropriate  legis- 
lation enacted  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  and  punish,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible 
so  to  provide,  all  discriminating  abuses. 

"But  what  appear  to  be  discriminations  are  in 
many  instances  found  on  investigation  to  be  due 
to  the  law  of  competition  and  the  result  of  natural 
forces  and  conditions,  over  which  neither  Congress 
nor  the  railroads  have  any  control. 

"A  better  way  may  be  found  of  making  these 
rates  than  that  which  is  now  in  vogue,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  possiole  for  Congress  to  provide  it  by 
intrusting  such  a  complicated,  delicate,  and  vit- 
ally important  duty  to  any  such  agency  of  its 
creation  as  is  that  which  has  been  proposed.  There 
are  serious  legal  questions  involved  in  such  a  prop- 
osition.    There  are  numerous  difficulties  of  a  prac- 


tical   character    that    must    arise    the    moment    the 
Government  undertakes  such  a  duty. 

' '  To  take  control  of  the  rate  making  power  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the  roads,  and 
that  means  that  the  Government  is  to  assume  the 
responsibility  not  only  of  determining  what  rates 
shall  be  charged,  but  also  of  necessity  how  much 
money  a  railroad  shall  be  allowed  to  make,  and  thus 
determine  also  of  necessity  what  improvements  it 
shall  be  permitted  to  make,  what  extensions  it 
may  build,  what  equipment  it  must  provide,  what 
new  tracks  it  may  lay,  and  what  kind  of  service 
it  shall  render;  for  rates  are  so  interdependent  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  changing  one 
without  affecting  many. 

"Any  other  notion  is  a  delusion  refuted  by 
conditions  and  experience.  In  short,  if  the  govern- 
ment is  to  determine  how  much  money  a  railrca'l 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  it  must  of  necessity  de- 
termine also  what  expenditures  shall  be  permitted. 
iNone  of  these  things  can  be  escaped,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  done  by  the  Government  so  well  ai 
they  are  now  being  done  by  the  companies  them- 
selves."-— New  York  Times. 


"STAND-PATTERS"    ON   TOP 


Republican  Sentiment  in  Congress  Strongly  Against 
Revision  of  the  Tariff. 

In  the  following  New  York  Herald  articl 
is  the  view  of  a  newspaper  which  has  beei 
none  too  friendly  to  the  President  and  whicl 
is  particularly  alert  in  finding  flaws  in  hi 
administration  or  blinds  to  his  hopes: 

Washington. — "Stand-pat"  interests  appeal 
plainly  in  possession  of  the  legislative  field,  as  the 
time  for  assembling  of  Congress  draws  near.  In- 
terviews with  Republican  representatives  who  drop 
into  the  city,  favorable  to  letting  the  tariff'  alone, 
are  too  plentiful  to  provoke  comment.  To-day  :' 
is  Deemer  of  Pennsylvania  who  speaks  in  th: 
strain;  yesterday  it  was  Tawney  of  Minnesota, 
formerly  ranked  as  revisionists,  and  as  such  voted 
for  the  Babcock  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Today  he  delignts  to  crawl  back  under  th 
'stand-patters'  tent  making,  as  his  excuse  for  what 
is  apparently  a  change  of  position,  the  improved 
condition  of  the  revenues,  saying  that  the  need 
revision  to  bring  in  more  income  has  passed.  Hi 
welcomes  the  modified  outlook  of  the  nation's 
finances,  as  relieving  him  from  obligations  to  con- 
sistency  which   were   rapidly  becoming   oppressive. 

How  far  is  this  party  tide  to  gof  Some  of  the 
strongest  stand-patters  say  that  the  Republicans  of 
the  next  house  should  pass  resolutions  in  party 
caucus  declaring  the  time  inexpedient  for  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  and  by  implication  suggest 
that  the  whole  subject  go  over  till  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign.  This  would  refer  the  controver- 
sy to  the  national  convention  of  1908,  and  until 
that  time  make  adherence  to  the  present  tariff  a 
substantial  test  of  Republicanism.  Such  a  declar- 
ation in  party  caucus,  it  is  asserted,  would  clear 
the  air  greatly  by  permitting  business  to  go  on 
for  the  next  three  years  without  the  slightest 
interruption  occasioned  by  uncertainties  regarding 
the  future  of  the  tariff.  This  would  be  courageous, 
since  it  is  always  venturesome  for  a  party  to  say 
more  than  it  actually  needs  to  say,  but  that  it 
would  accord  with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  members  of  Congress  who  are  now  expressing 
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themselves,  admits  no  doubt.  Senator  Dick  is  in- 
augurating the  Ohio  campaign  on  "stand-pat" 
lines.  Speaker  Cannon  will  adjust  the  committee  as- 
signments with  that  policy  in  view. — New  York 
Evening  Ppst. 

REALISM  IN  THE  SENATE 


Proposed.  Change  of  Designation  of  the  Bepresen- 
tatives  in  the  Upper  House  of  Congress. 

State  lines  are  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  Senate. 
The  designation  of  its  members  by  States,  ' '  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan ' '  and  ' "  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio, ' '  is  misleading  under  present- 
day  conditions.  The  Congressional  Record  would 
be  vastly  more  informing  if  it  made  a  change  to 
square  with  the  facts,  thus: 

"The  senior  Senator  from  the  shipping  subsidy 
was  unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  President  pro 
tempore.     He  accordingly  took  the  chair. 

"Mr.  President." 

' '  The  senior  Senator  from  the  Burlington  Bail- 
road.  ' ' 

' '  I  ask  unanimous  contest  that  the  Pure  Food 
bill,  which  has  been  before  the  Senate  at  intervals 
for  twenty  years,  be  made  the  unfinished  business 
for  this  Congress  in  order  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
to  attempt  railroad  legislation." 

"  Mr.  President." 

' '  The  senior  Senator  trom  the  United  States 
Express  Company." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  is  dangerous. 
Millions  of  people  take  pure=food  legislation  serious- 
ly, and  there  is  always  possibility  that  we  may  be 
stampeded  into  passing  something  of  the  kind  if  it 
is  too  long  before  the  public.  It  would  seem  to  me 
much  better  to  make  wagon-road  legislation  for 
Alaska  the   unfinished   business." 

"Mr.   President." 

' '  The  Senator  from  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the 
Standard  Oil." 

"This  is  exactly  right.  There  is  peril  in  this 
pure-food  legislation.  We  all  agree  that  something 
should  displace  railroad  debates,  but  I  think  the 
state  of  revenues  would  be  much  more  plausible." 

' '  The  Senator  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
(Six  men  arise,  asking  for  recognition).  The  chair 
refers  to  the  Senator  from  tne  Southern  Pacific, 
who  resides  in  California. ' ' 

"Mr.   President." 

"The  senior  Senator  from  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad. ' ' 

"I  protest  against  the  evil  of  overrepresentation 
[  of  which  the  recent  struggle  far  recognition  was 
an  illustration.  The  old  idea  upon  which  this  hon- 
I  orable  body  was  founded  contemplated  two  Sena- 
[  tors  from  each  state.  Now  that  corporations  and 
1  commercial  interests  have  wisely  taken  the  place 
under  our  J*'ederal  structure  of  States,  it  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  each  interest  should  limit  its 
representation  to  two.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road, which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
chamber,  gets  along  very  well  with  two  Senators, 
understanding  as  it  does  that  lawmakers  from  other 
great  soverign  railroad  corporations  will  work 
harmoniously  with  us,  for  common  ends." 

"Mr.  President." 

"The   junior   Senator   from   the   Hill   system." 

"The  Senator  does  not  understand  conditions 
in  the  Great  West.  The  interests  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  could  doubtless  get  along 
with  two  Senators  here  instead  of  seven,  were  this 
the  whole  of  the  Governmental  structure;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  Legislatures 


scattered  throughout  the  middle-grade  cities  of  our 
section,,  where  it  is  essential  that  our  constituents 
should  be  in  control,  and  this  is  possible  only  when 
the  men  who  come  here  know  their  business,  and 
understand  how  to  do  it. ' ' 

"Mr.   President,." 

' '  The  senior  Senator  from  the  life  insurance  in- 
terests. " 

' '  The  great  life  insurance  companies  have  im- 
portant interests  which  must  be  safe-guarded  in 
this  chamber,  and  they  have,  tor  prudential  reasons, 
seen  fit  to  send  a  number  of  Senators  here.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  relations  with  the 
railroad  interests  are  cordial  and  sympathetic,  and 
never  antagonistic." 

' '  Mr.  President. ' ' 

' '  The  senior  Senator  from  general  commercial- 
ism. ' ' 

' '  As  the  Democratic  leader  on  this  floor,  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  mistake  for  honorable  members  not 
to  diversify  crops  more.  The  Senator  who  becomes 
identified  with  the  single  great  interest  which  he 
serves,  soon  loses  the  adility  to  render  it  the  most 
efficient  service.  Diversify  your  crops,  I  say. 
Practise  rotation.  Mystify  tne  public.  Point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  reformers.  Cultivate  race 
prejudice." 

' '  The  sergeant-at-arms  will  clear  the  galleries  if 
this  applause   does  not  cease." 

"Mr.   President." 

"The   Senator   from    the    Mormon    Church." 

"I  rise  for  parliamentary  information.  A  move- 
ment has  gained  headway  for  my  exclusion  from 
this  honorable  body  because  1  represent  a  great 
religious  corporation.  I  rise  to  ask  if  its  religious 
aspect  is  responsible  for  the  persecution  to  which  I 
have  been  subjected?  If  so,  I  might  perchance 
change  my  status.  My  attention  was  this  morning 
called  to  the  vacancy  recently  made  m  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Borax  Triist  on  this  floor.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  the  rules  of  this  body  require 
that  its  members  shall  represent  commercial  cor- 
porations, to  the  exclusion  of  religious,  I  might 
make  a  new  alliance,  and  so  bring  myself  into  con- 
formity with  your  practices." 

' '  Mr.  President. ' ' 

"The  Senator  from  the  Lumber  Trust." 
.  "I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  services 
of  a  single  great  interest  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
I  was  able,  by  serving  on  the  conference  committee, 
to  secure  a  duty  on  lumber  in  the  Dingley  bill 
double  that  carried  by  the  McKinley  bill.  This 
improvement  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  my  con- 
stituent interests  that  at  a  gathering  shortly  after 
my  success,  one  of  them  was  discreet  enough  to  re- 
mark that  it  made  a  diflference  of  six  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  a  year  in  profits  to  the  irien  sitting 
about  the  table  in  my  committee  room.  There  is 
no  trouble  in  getting  funds  for  a  campaign  when  a 
Senator  is  able  to  (render  such  a  patriotic  service. 
Every  Senator  should  have  such  an  exclusive  loy- 
alty, if  he  is  rightly  to  avail  himself  of  the  blessings 
of  our  protection  systems." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Too   Natural. 
Trusts  insistently  claim  that  tney  are  a  natural 
growth.     Well,  so  is  a  bunion. — Detroit  Journal. 


Now  For  Investigation. 

Head  of  Trust — ' '  Have  you  finished  that  doctored 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  t" 

Secretary — ' '  Yes. " 

"Good.  I'll  arrange  immediately  for  an  investi- 
gation. ' ' — Life. 
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f^  BLOCK  to  (he  POWEL 


COMMITTBBMEH  - 

»iriraa-jiMUr»»n»-ii«i:M 


MONETARY  PINCH 
STOPS  THE  CONCERTED 
MOVEMENT    FOR   A   WALL 
STREET  ADVANCE,  BRINGS 
CRITICISM  OP  BANKING 
REPORTS,  RAISES  DIS- 
COUNT RATES  ABROAD, 
AND  HOLDS  SPECULATION 
AT  A  STANDSTILL. 


In  the  midst  of  a  remarkably  high  wave 
of  industrial  and  trade  activity,  when  crops, 
dividends,  railroad  earnings  ,and  industrial 
orders  ahead  are  of  extraordinary  volume, 
an  unpleasant  tightness  in  the  money  market 
has  been  puzzling  Wall  Street  and  putting 
a  pause  upon  speculative  activities.  Com- 
ing as  it  did  almost  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  larger  operators  were  said  to  have 
formed  a  huge  bull  pool  to  lift  prices  and  to 
put  a  resting  stone  at  the  grave  of  Lawson- 
ism,  it  seemed  to  drive  public  confidence  far- 
ther away  than  ever  from  the  stock  ex- 
changes, and,  possibly,  to  cause  even  the 
sanguine  financial  leaders  to  feel  that  some- 
thing radical  must  be  done  to  restore  normal 
activities  in  stocks  and  investments. 


— Adapted   From   New  York  Times.] 

discount  rate  by  the  Bank  of  England  oe 
September  7th: 

This  advance  was  not  expected  by  bnancial  cirles 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  action  of  the  Bank 
of  England  governors  in  raising  the  rate  to-day  was 
commented  upon  in  Wall  Street.  The  step  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  heavy  demands  now  being  made 
upon  the  London  market,  and  the  effort  of  bankers 
there  to  protect  their  reserves  from  further  with- 
drawals of  gold  for  Argentina  or  the  Continent. 
Both  France  and  Germany  are  drawing  upon  Lon- 
don in  anticipation  of  the  Russian  borrowings, 
which  will  necessitate  large  payments  by  both  mar- 
kets on  account  of  the  heavy  subscriptions  that  ara 
expected.  Although  the  size  oi  the  new  loan  has 
not  been  determined,  it  is  expected  to  call  for  a 
huge  investment,  which,  with  the  prospective  ad- 
vances to  Japan,  will  impose  large  burdens  on  tho 
great  money  markets  of  the  world. 

To-day's  advance  to  3  per  cent  restores  the 
Bank  of  England  discount  rate  to  the  level  prevail- 
ing prior  to  March  9  last,  when  it  was  reduced , 
to   2%   per  cent. — New   York  Sun. 


HIOHEB    ^ANK    OF    ENQLAND    BATE 


WHY  MONEY  IS  EISINO 


Raised  to  3  Per  Cent  Although  the  Action  Was  Not 
a«nerally  Expected. 

The  first  decided  evidence  of  the  approach- 
ing pinch  was  afforded  by  an  advance  in  the 


Foreign  Markets  Protecting  Themselves,  American.] 

Home  Demands  Increasing. 

Two  days  later  the  explanation     of    the^ 

pinch  was  given  out  from  London,  together 
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with  a  general  statement  as  to  conditions  of 
speculation  in  the  London  markets : 

New  York,  September  9. — There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  money  rates  this  week  in  all  the  great 
markets  with  such  advances  at  9-16  per  cent  in 
the  London  marKet  rate,  following  last  Thursday's 
advance  in  the  Bank  of  England's  minimum  dis- 
count rate  from  2%  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  a  rise 
of  one-half  per  cent  at  Berlin,  3-16  per  cent  at 
Paris,  and  one-half  per  cent  in  the  call  loan  rate 
here,  with  some  hardening  in  the  terms  quoted  by 
the  banks  for  time  funds. 

The  tendency  has  been  uniform  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  today  the  most  important  factor 
with  which  foreign  markets  have  to  reckon.  At 
I'aris  the  movement  has  been  quickened  by  the 
enormous  losses  of  the  sugar  crop  and  the  threat- 
ened embarrassment  of  an  oil  operator.  London 
has  been  forced  to  raise  its  rate  so  as  to  protect 
its  gold  supply  from  withdrawal  for  Argentina, 
and  offset  the  higher  bid  of  Continental  markets, 
which  are  recalling  funds  long  employed  at  the 
British  capital.  Here  the  extraordinary  outflow 
of  cash  to  the  West,  and  the  abnormally  low  bank 
surplus,  with  prospective  heavy  demands  trom  stock 
market  borrowers  supplied  the  incentive.  —  New 
York  Evening  Post. 


'HOLD    ONTO    YOXnt    MONEY" 


Eockefeller  Said  This  But  Did  Not  Mean  To  Pre- 
dict Hard  Times. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Septemer  16. — "I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  reason  for  predicting  a  financial  crisis  or 
hard  times  in  the  next  few  years,"  said  John  D. 
Kockefeller  in  the  library  of  his  house  at  Forest 
Hill  to  a  reporter  today.  ' '  The  statement  which 
has  been  given  publicity  that  I  had  made  such  a 
prediction  is  absolutely  erroneous. 

' '  My  firm  belief  in  the  conditions  that  now 
prevail  in  the  country  are  quite  the  reverse.  The 
country  is  too  prosperous  at  present  to  warrant 
any  fear  that  a  sudden  or  disastrous  reversion  of 
business  is  likely  to  occur." 

"You  authorize  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, to  deny  this  alleged  prophesy  concerning  com- 
ing hard  times?" 

"I  do  emphatically,  I  can  scarcely  see  a  cloud  on 
the  financial  horizon,  and  certainly  nothing  that 
will  warrant  a  fear  of  approaching  trouble." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  very  emphatic  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  had  never  said  or  intimated  anything 
which  could  be  construed  that  way. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
fact  that  some  time  ago  in  the  course  of  a  casual 
conversation  with  several  men  he  told  one  of  them 
he  "had  better  hoici  on  to  his  money;  he  might 
need    it    in    a   year   or   two. ' ' 

This  was  intended  as  pureiy  personal  advice 
to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  in  no  way 
was  meant  to  Be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
commercial  conditions  of  the  country. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  "SYNDICATION" 


Banks  of   New  York   Are   Losing  Heavily   In  De- 
posits and  Other  Items. 
September    I8.-7-AII   interest   in   Wall   street   con- 
,  yerges  upon  the   monetary  situation,  and  is  likely 
,  to  do  so  for  some  time  yet  to  come.      Industrial, 
commercial     and     agricultural     progress     continues 


highly  satistactory,  and  nothing  that  has  developed 
during  the  week  touching  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
the  general  situation  is  in  the  slightest  calculated  to 
impair  confidence  in  the  industrial  future.  It  is 
only  on  the  monetary  position  that  any  clouds  ap- 
pear, and  these  are  far  less  portentous  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer  and  the  investor  than  to 
the   speculative   interests. 

How  much  longer  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies can  continue  the  process  of  shifting  their 
loans  so  that  tne  actual  situation  is  covered  up 
no  one  can  tell.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  though 
the  further  continuance  of  the  practice  were 
limited.  Within  the  space  of  three  weeks  the 
banks  of  the  Clearing  House  Association  have  lost 
$25,555,700  in  lawful  money  and  show  a  loan  con- 
traction of  $58,76v,„v]0.  It  is  of  course  obviously 
impossible  that  there  could  have  been  liquidation 
in  the  market  sufficient — about  $21,000,000  last 
week  and  $30,000,000  during  the  preceding  inter- 
val. In  fact,  prices  last  week  advanced,  showing 
that  there  was  no  liquidation  at  all  except  of  a 
scattering  nature.  As  it  would  have  required  a 
veritable  panic  in  the  market  to  force  such  a  con- 
traction by  stock  liquidation,  the  character  of  the 
operation  as  a  shifting  of  accounts  from  the  banks 
to  the  trust  companies,  corporations  and  individuals 
who  make  no  regular  reports  is  very  clearly  de- 
fined. But  the  trust  companies  alone,  according 
to  their  June  report,  had  some  $845,000,000  in  loans, 
and  the  banks  at  the  sam«  time  some  $1,100,000,000, 
or  a  total  combined  of  about  $1,945,000,000.  At 
no  time  during  the  month  of  June  did  the  bank 
statement  show  a  surplus  reserve  in  excess  of  $15,- 
000,000,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  month  it  was 
down  to   about   $6,000,000. 

There  are  of  course  many  unknown  quantities 
in  the  equation.  But  this  is  definitely  known,  that 
the  non-reporting  institutions,  trust  companies  and 
the  like,  maintain  scarcely  any  reserves  at  all,  but 
carry  their  cash  in  the  banks  where  credits  are 
granted  against  it,  and  that  practically  the  entire 
burden  of  the  combined  loans  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  is  supported  by  the  proportion  of  reserve 
in  the  Clearing  House  banks.  In  all  probability 
it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  as  large  a  reserve 
in  New  York  as  twenty-five  per  cent  against  all 
deposit  liabilities.  The  use  of  foreign  credits,  the 
greater  strength  of  the  banks,  the  better  communi- 
cation between  domestic  institutions  and  the  like 
render  such  a  heavy  percentage  unnecessary.'  But 
what  the  true  percentage  is  at  the  present  time 
is  nothing  like  twenty-five  per  cent,  against  the 
total  obligations.  It  may  be .  ten  per  cent.,  or  it 
may  be  fifteen,  but  it  certainly  cannot  oe  in  excess 
of  the  latter  ratio.  It  would  appear  trom  this  that 
money  rates  were  abnormally  low,  and  that  further 
gold  imports  were  highly  desirable,  not  to  bolster 
up  a  stock  market  or  invite  speculative  ventures, 
but  to  strengthen  the  banking  position,  that  the 
agriculturalist  and  merchant  may  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  prosperity. — New  York  Herald. 


HESITATING  IN  LONDON 


Continued   Pressure   for  Money   Causes  A  General 
Halt    in    Speculation. 

London,  September  20. — If  it  were  only  your  own 
demands  for  gold  with  which  we  are  .iust  now  con- 
fronted, there  would  perhaps  be  little  reason  for 
troubling  ourselves.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  re- 
quirements of  sovereigns  for  South  America  and 
Egypt  between  now  and  Christmas  promise  to  be  on 
an  exceptionally  large  scale,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
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that  to  both  of  these  countries  sovereigns  frtom  the 
Bank,  and  not  bar  gold,  will  be  the  form  of  the  ship- 
ment. This  is  a  movement  which  cannot  be  checked 
by  a  rise  in  the  rate,  thus  the  Bank  will  lose  largely 
on  that  hand,  while  your  bankers'  purcnases  of  gold 
in  the  market  leave  the  Bank  little  cnance  of  gain- 
ing any  of  the  bar  gold  coming  to  this  country 
from  South  Africa. 

As  regards  the  New  York  buying  of  gold,  the 
drain  is  not  expected  to  go  on  for  a  prolonged 
period.  It  is,  however,  expected  to  be  fairly  ex- 
tensive within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
idea  being  that  the  low  condition  ol  your  surplus 
reserve  will  make  it  imperative  for  bankers  and 
operators  in  Wall  Street  to  secure  gold  at  all 
costs  to  steady  the  position. 

Considering  the  money  outlook,  therefore,  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  for  the  moment 
indications  favor  an  upward  movement  in  rates, 
here  and  elsewhere,  during  the  next  few  weeks.  In 
the  meantime,  the  outlooK  for  consols  and  other 
first-class  investment  securities  is  not  very  bright, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  in  spite 
of  many  indications  of  unemployed  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  investor  having  accumulated,  there 
should  be  little  disposition  to  place  such  money 
in  high-class  stocks. — New    I'ork  Evening  Post. 

PROSPEBITY  AND   TIGHT  MONEY 


Financial  Pinch  in  Spite  of  Commercial  and  Trade 
Activity. 

The  peculiar  fact  that  money  tightness 
came  on  at  the  time  of  an  apparent  great  ad- 
vance in  national  prosperity  was  reflected  in 
the  following  from  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Herald : 

New  York,  September  26.  —  Practically  no 
change  in  fundamental  conditions,  developed  dur- 
ing the  week  in  Wall  street.  All  authorities 
agree  upon  the  underlying  strength  and  the  highly 
promising  outlook  of  the  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  situation.  All  ordinary  indicia 
of  trade  and  commerce  are  promising.  It  is 
in  relation  to  the  money  market  that  doubt 
and  uncertainty  anywhere  prevail.  It  may  be  truth- 
fully said,  despite  some  developments  then,  of  a 
favorable  character,  such  as  are  embodied  in  ad- 
ditional gold  imports,  that  the  actual  monetary  sit- 
uation is  still  perplexed.  It  was  not  substantially 
modified  by  the  week's  happenings. 

To  ignore  the  money  market  problems,  while  ad- 
mitting the  strength  and  bright  promises  of  the 
general  industrial  situation,  would  be  the  height 
of  folly.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  an  individual  can  not  be  said  to  be  per- 
fectly sound,  no  matter  how  robust  in  appearance, 
if  his  heart  is  disordered.  This  parallel  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  for  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
that  the  monetary  trouble  is  a  mortal  complaint. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  for  it  has  correctives  ready  at 
hand.  But  since  money  and  credit  are  the  life  blood 
of  trade  and  commerce,  it  is  never  wise,  until  the 
true  situation  is  determined,  to  wholly  ignore  the 
warning  constriction  that  centres  at  the  heart.  Tem- 
porary spasms  may  not  develop  mortal  ills  but  it 
is  wise  to  have  the  doctor  at  hand  if  these  aflfect 
the  circulatory  or  respiratory  organs. 

Unquestionably  the  present  money  market  sit- 
uation concerns  chiefly  the  holders  of  securities, 
be  they  institutions  or  individuals,  who  are  carry- 
ing them  on  borrowed  money  or  witn  the  funds  of 
depositors,  subject  to  the  call.     The  real  holders  of 


securities,  those  who  have  purchased  for  cash  and 
are  not  using  them  as  a  basis  of  inflated  credit,  have 
little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  anything  which  the 
present  money  situation  is  likely  to  develop.  In 
fact,  barring  accident  or  calamity,  upon  which  no 
man  can  reckon,  yet  the  possibility  of  which  no 
man  can  ignore,  such  persons  are  more  likely  to 
benefit  than  lose  from  the  over  optimism  and  the 
over  tr£^ding  of  the  speculative  element.  Similarly 
with  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, it  is  only  if  confidence  is  violently  shaken 
and  credit  is  seriously  wounded  that  he  feels  to 
any  marked  degree  disturbances  arising  from  specu- 
lative markets. 

There  seems  every  likelihood  that  for  some  time 
longer  uncertainty  will  prevail  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, with  the  chances  favoring  higher  rates  the 
world  over. — New  York  Herald. 


SHAW  POINTS  TO  PERIL 


Secretary   of   the    Treasury   Says   Nonelasticity   of 
Currency  Invites  a  Panic. 

As  is  customary  with  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Shaw  promptly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  situation  and  at  a  convention  of 
bankers  proposed  what  seemed  to  him  the 
lines  along  which  remedy  must  be  effected : 

Cleveland,  Sept.  28. — Danger  of  a  panic  as  a 
result  of  the  nonelasticity  of  our  currency  system 
was  the  keynote  of  the  fiddress  of  Secretary  Leslie 
M.  Shaw  at  today's  session  of  the  Ohio  Bankers' 
Association.  Mr.  Shaw  predicted  that  trouble  was 
sure  to  come  from  this  cause,  and  favored  as  the 
best  means  of  remedying  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  the  authorization  of  a  temporary 
additional  national  bank  circulation,  guaranteed 
by  the  government,  to  meet  pressing  emergencies. 

After  declaring  that  the  United  States  has  the 
best  and  most  convenient  currency  sy§tem  in  the 
world,  and  the  equal  of  any  in  safety  because  based 
on  the  gold  standard,  the  secretary  said: 

' '  The  system  is  not  perfect,  largely  because  it  is 
nonelastic.  It  xails  to  respond  in  volume  to  the 
changing  needs  of  seasons  and  of  localities.  That 
there  will  be  no  further  currency  legislation  until 
we  shall  have  experienced  a  panic  occasioned  by 
this  want  of  elasticity  I  am  convinced.  The 
country  does  not  appreciate  the  danger,  and  until 
the  uanger  is  fully  understood  no  remedy  will  be 
applied.  We  came  nearer  such  a  panic  Sept.  30, 
1902,  than  most  people  appreciate.  The  ,fact  that 
we  then  escaped  does  not  raise  a  presumption  that 
we  will  always  escape  it.  A  glaring  defect  at  a 
vital  point  will  some  time,  sooner  or  later,  assert 
itself.  Meantime,  a  remedy  should  be  discoverei, 
discussed,  and  as  far  as  possible  agreed  upon,  so 
that  it  may  be  promptly  applied  when  the  people 
are  ready  for  it. 

' '  Annually  we  have  an  excess  ot  money  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Annually  we  pass 
through  the  period  of  crop  moving,  annually  the 
volume  of  money  is  relatively  insufficient  to  meet 
this  sudden  increase  of  business. 

"We  do  not  need  and  must  not  have  inflatioiti| 
The  average  amount  of  money  is,  in  my  judgment,' 
abundant.  The  difiiculty  lies  in  the  lact  that  the] 
volume  remains  stationary. 

"Now,  what  shall  be  the  remedy!  Shall  it  be! 
asset  currency?  In  the  popular  acceptation  of  that! 
term,  I  answer,  No!  Asset  currency,  as  commonly  I 
understood,  would  mean  inflation,  and  that  wej 
must   not  have.     Shall   it   be   emergency  currency!  J 
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In  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term,  I  answer, 
No!  The  United  States  originates  more  commerce 
than  any  other  country  on  the  map,  but  our  chief 
commercial  city  is  not  the  world's  clearing-house. 
It  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not.  One  reason  why  it 
is  not  is  the  fact  that  it  has  sometimes  resorted 
to  clearing-house  certificates,  which  is  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  an  indictment  charging  bad  management 
locally  or  bad  legislation  nationally,  and  the  finan- 
cial world  charges  both.  Clearing-house  certificates 
debase  our  currency  with  the  consent  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  best  financiers  in  the  na- 
tion. The  free  coinage  of  silver  would  debase  it 
through  political  upheaval.  The  threat  of  both,  I 
doubt  not,  contributes  to  that  distrust  which  pre- 


eliminating  the  one  statement  on  the  present  bank 
note,  'This  note,  is  secured  by  bonds  of  the  United 
States,'  the  additional  currency  could  be  made 
identical  with  that  based  on  government  bonds. 
The  comptroller  of  the  currency  and  the  bank 
issuing  the  currency  would  alone  know  of  its  ex- 
istence. It  would  not  advertise  its  existence  or 
our  extremity,  and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
conditions  under  which  it  would  remain  out  sixty 
days.  It  would  be  retired  by  a  deposit  of  an  equal 
volume  of  money  with  any  subtreasury.  Then  the 
notes,  as  they  came  in,  would  be  charged  against 
this  deposit  until  it  was  exhausted. ' ' — Chicago  Bec- 
ord-Herald. 


THE  LITTLE  FOOT  THAT  KICKED  THE  INSURANCE  WOELu  INTO  CHAOS  I 


i  vents  foreign  bankers  from  keeping  their  inter- 
national balances  in  America. 
"Among  the  many  remedies  suggested  none  ap- 
peals to  me  as  strongly  as  the  authorization  of 
additional  national  bank  circulation.  This  method 
involves  the  right  of  national  banks  to  increase 
their  circulation  in  an  amount  perhaps  equal  to 
50  per  cent  of  their  outstanding  volume  of  gov- 
ernment bond  secured  circulation,  on  which  the 
bank  should  pay  a  tax  of  5  or  6  per  cent  during 
the  time  it  is  maintained,  and  the  government,  in 
consideration  of  this  tax,  should  guarantee  its  re- 

Idemption. 
"You  may  call  this  an  emergency  provision.     So 
it  is,   but   it   injects   into   our   circulation   no   new 


-Denver  Post. 


BANKERS  FBAB  TEUST  COMPANY 


Growing    Feai*   of    Oothain   Financiers    Voiced    at 
Clearance  House  Meeting. 

The  self-corrective  power  of  business  evils, 
in  other  words,  the  extent  to  which  recent 
developments  have  convinced  the  bankers 
and  money  managers  that  changes  must  be 
made  in  existing  conditions,  was  partially- 
exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House : 
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New  York.  Oct.  3. — The  growing  alarm  in  finan- 
cial circles  over  the  dangerous  situation  produced 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trust  companies,  which 
have  nearly  $1,000,000,000  of  deposits  and  are  not 
required  to  maintain  sufficient  safe-guards,  was 
voiced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  clearing-house 
to-day.  It  was  shown  that  recently,  where  national 
banks  were  compelled  by  government  restrictions 
to  reduce  their  loans,  the  trust  companies  increased 
theirs  to  a  degree  considered  hazardous.  It  was 
declared  that  a  sudden  panic  might  find  the  trust 
companies  unable  to  meet  runs,  and  widespread 
ruin  would  result. 

Since  the  Higgrns  revelation  bankers  believe  that 
,  the  state  banking  department  cannot  be  relied  up- 
on to  supervise  adequately  financial  institutions 
under  its  control.  They  point  out  that  the  depart- 
ment under  Superintendent  Kilburn  has  made  no 
discoveries  of  reckless  banking  methods  in  recent 
years  until  after  the  institutions  concerned  had 
failed. 

The  trust  companies  have  no  legal  restrictions  to 
prevent  them  from  lending  every  dollar  of  their 
deposits  in  the  stock  market. 

President  Nash  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  spoke 
of  the  grave  dangers  threatened  by  the  reckless 
business  methods  of  trust  companies,  which  are  not 
required  to  keep  reserves  commensurate  with  their 
obligations,  yet  do  a  banking  business  which  is 
encroaching  upon  that  of  the   national  banks. 

During  the  recent  stringency,  when  the  national 
banks  were  forced  to  reduce  loans  in  orded  to  main- 
tain their  reserves,  Mr.  Nash  said,  the  trust  com- 
panies increased  their  loans.  This  explained  the 
unreliable  character  of  the  weekly  bank  statement, 
since  trust  companies  do  not  repoi't  their  condition 
to  the  clearing-house. 

The  statement  of  the  condition  of  New  York 
banks  as  issued  weekly  has  become  a  farce,  declared 
Mr.  Nash.  He  denounced  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  by  which  trust  companies,  operating  out- 
side of  the  clearing-house  and  not  subject  to  the  its 
rules,  are  not  obliged  to  maintain  the  cash  reserve 
of  one-fourth  of  the  sum  of  deposits,  which  reserve 
is  required  of  national  banks  by  federal  law  and  of 
other  clearing-house  banks  by  the  rules  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Nash  alluded  to  the  estrangement  which  now 
exists  between  the  banks  and  trust  companies. 
This  condition,  he  said,  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
earnestly,  or  the  situation  throughout  the  country 
would  oe  fraught  with  danger.  It  was  his  opinion  • 
that  the  trust  companies  ought  to  be  made  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  Clearing-House  Association, 
or,  failing  that,  they  could  be  made  to  clear  through 
banks  of  the  clearing-house,  as  is  now  done  by 
non-member  banks. 

Regarding  the  weekly  bank  statement,  Mr.  Nash 
suggested  that  it  be  changed  so  as  to  make  clear  in 
separate  tables  the  condition  of  the  national  banks, 
the  state  banks  and  the  trust  companies. 

After  much  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  directing  the  clearing-house  committee 
to  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  effecting  the  results  advocated  by  Mr. 
Nash. 

Criticism  of  the  bank  statement  issued  at  the 
close  of  every  business  week,  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  some  time,  became  general  in  the  financial 
district  last  Saturday  when  the  market  was  caught 
entirely  off  its  guard  by  the  figures  contained  in  the 
statement  of  that  day.  All  of  Friday's  compila- 
tions from  the  bank  movements  of  the  week  agreed 
that  at  least  $7,000,000  had  gone  out  of  the  cash 
reserves,  and  traders  had  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions  on   the  basis   of   a   bank   statement   showing 


this  condition.  When  the  report  was  issued,  how- 
ever, instead  of  more  than  $7,000,000  it  reported 
an  increase  of  $1,522,300. 

The  statement  also  reported  a  reduction  of  $4,- 
810,000  in  loans,  while  unofficial  compilations  had 
shown  the  loan  account  to  have  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  methods  employed  in  reaching 
the  totals  given  in  the  statement  have  not  been 
explained,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  gold 
engaged  in  London  and  also  that  in  transit  from 
Europe  to  America  may  nave  been  credited  to  the 
banks  by  which  it  had  been  engaged.  The  reduc- 
tion of  loans,  it  was  suggested,  had  been  brought 
about  by  transferring  large  oorrowings  from  clear- 
ing-house banks  to  trust  companies. — Chicago  Bec- 
ord-Herald. 


BANK  GAINS  BY   "LEAK"? 


National   City   of   New   York   Anticipates   Govern- 
ment  Bond   Refunding. 

New  York.- — "In  the  announcement  that  Secre- 
tary Shaw  will  resume  on  October  2nd  the  refund- 
ing of  the  short  term  4  per  cents  into  2  per  cents 
Wall  Street  has  discovered  another  underground 
route  between  the  United  States  treasury  and  the 
National  City  Bank,  which  enjoyed  profitable  privi- 
leges during  the  administration  of  Lyman  J.  Gage 
and  afterward  made  Mr.  Gage  president  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  and  his  assistant, 
F.  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  itself. 

According  to  officials  of  national  banks  in  this 
city,  the  National  City  Bank  for  two  weeks  has 
been  buying  short  term  4  per  cents  irpm  national 
banks,  offering  a  slight  premium  above  the  market 
price,  which  enabled  it  to  accumulate  millions  if 
the  bonds  from  the  unsuspecting  holders  and  at 
the  same  time  it  has  been  selling  its  2  per  cents 
at  the  market  price. 

About  ten  days  ago  the  2  per  cents  sold  at  104%, 
but  when  Secretary  Shaw's  circular  reached  Wall 
Street  recently  they  dropped  to  103%  asked,  103 
bid,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  4  per 
cents,  so  that  the  National  City  Bank  has  made  u 
round  profit  already  on  the  speculation  and  wil! 
make  a  still  further  profit  on  the  funding  transac- 
tion.— Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


STANDS   PAT   ON  THIRD   TERM 


Roosevelt  Meant  What  He  Said,  Writes  Loeb  to 
Democratic  Editor. 

Lewiston,  111. — The  Fulton  County  Democrat  on 
September  6th  published  an  editorial  enthusiastic- 
ally advocating  President  Roosevelt's  unanimous 
nomination  and  re-election  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  recall  his  declaration  of  last  November  that  he 
regarded  the  term  to  which  he  had  just  been  elected 
as  his  second,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
would   he  again  accept   the   Presidency. 

This  editorial  was  brought  to  the  President's 
notice  with  the  statement  that  the  editor  had  sup- 
ported every  Democratic  candidate  from  Buchanan 
to  Parker.  Through  Secretary  Loeb  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  Editor  W.  D.  Davidson  of  tho 
Democrat,  expressing  his  appreciation.  Interlined 
in  the  typewritten  letter  in  ink  by  Secretary  Loeb 
was  the  statement  that  the  third  term  declaration 
would  stand  to  the  end. 

This  letter  was  marked  "personal,"  and  for 
that  reason  cannot  be  published  except  with  the 
consent  of  Secretary  Loeb. — New  York  World. 
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The  Story  of  Corporations 

CAREFUL  AND  Ex\TERTAINING  REVIEW  OV  THE  GROWTH  OP 
THE  INSTITUTION  WHICH  IS  NOW  ON  TRIAL  IN  SO  MANY 
OF  ITS  PHASES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


.  It  is  work  exhil)iting  au  amazing  amount  of 
analysis  and  interpretation  rather  than  of  flrst- 
liand  research  whioh  is  embodied  in  the  two  vol- 
E'  .limes  collectively  entitled  Corporation  by  the  late 
John  F.  Davis  (Piitnams).  This  is  a  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  great  business  com- 
binations and  of  their  relation  to  the  authority 
of  the  State.  The  present  volumes,  which  deal  with 
historical  rather  than  contemporary  phenomenii, 
.were  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
.volume  on  the  sub.^ect  of  modern  corporations,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  purpose — he  died  in 
i-ecember,  1903,  but  not  before  he  had  added  to 
the  work  before  us  a  concluding  chapter,  which, 
though  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  shows  plainly 
the  connection  between  old  and  modem  corpora- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  and 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  development  of  society 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  on  its  formal  or 
institutional  side  during  the  last  century — partic- 
ularly during  the  second  half  of  it — has  been  the 
growth  of  corporations.  The  movement  has  been 
most  noticeable  in  the  domain  of  industry,  but  his 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  it;  only  It-ss  influen- 
tial has  it  been  in  religion,  in  th(!  promotion  of 
science,  the  arts  and  literature,  in  amusements  an& 
in  the  satisfaction  of  the  social,  fraternal  impulses 
of  mankind. 


Danger 

to  the 

Individual 


When  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote  his  celebrated  report  on  the 
establishment  of  the  first  United 
States  Bank  in  1790  there  o.visted 
only  three  banking  corpo rati. ins 
in  the  United  States.  Astoun  ling 
has    been    the    multiplication    of    banking,    railway, 

I  ML  mining  and  industrial  corporations  since  that  day. 
^B  So  extensively,  indeed,  have  the  people  liecomo  (.r- 
ganized  in  corporations  for  almost  everv  social  pur- 
pose that  the  misgiving  has  often  been  expressed 
that  the  integrity  of  the  individual  as  the  unit  of 
society  within  the  State  has  been  seriously  ii:ippircd. 
The  anarchist  views  with  delight  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations, because  he  considers  them  the  framework 
and  matrix  for  such  an  aggregation  and  consolida- 
tion of  wealth  as  will  eventually  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  institutions.  The  Socialist  on  his 
part,  not  averse  to  the  subversion  of  th'3  individual 
in  the  social  group,  is  willing  to  believe  that  the 
flourishing  of  corporations  is  preparing  society  for 
the  acceptance  of  a  future  socialistic  regime.  Even 
eight  years  ago  the  author  of  this  book  was  con- 
vinced that  the  older  "individualists"  were  main- 
I  taining  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  social  ten- 
■^■dencies  that  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  gain  a 
B^B  footing   in   society   except   through   the   medium   of 


Of  the  apologists  for  corporations  there  are  some 
who  themselves  deplore  the  elimination  from  trade 
and  industry  of  the  individual  as  an  efficient  unit. 
Thus  ivir.  William  Jay  has  conceded  that  "the  grad- 
ual extinction  of  the  class  of  men  of  moderate 
means  who  carried  on  their  business  for  their  own 
account  seems  to  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  commun- 
ity." Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  some  years  ago 
described  as  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  corporate  or- 
ganization the  prospect  of  our  having  "in  place  of 
the  independent  business  men  of  today,  each  gain- 
ing his  livelihood  by  his  success  in  a  wide  range 
of  thought  and  action,  a  bod.v  of  clerk-like  func- 
tionaries each  of  whom  will  do  a  certain  limited 
kind  of  work  at  the  command  of  his  superiors." 
No  fair-minded  person,  however,  is  likely  to  reject 
the  view,  which  indubitably  is  the  preponderant 
public  opinion,  that  the  dependence  of  modern  civil- 
ized society  on  the  activity  of  corporations  has  be- 
come close  and  vital,  and  that  the  usefulness  of 
such  agencies  far  outweighs  the  individual  losses 
inseparable  from  their  application  on  a  vast  scale. 
On  this  point  JUr.  William  Jay,  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  says:  "There  can  be  no  question 
that  corporate  organization  has  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country — to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich.  By  greater  economy  in  production,  rend- 
ered possible  by  concentration  of  capital,  the  poor 
have  profited  in  the  reduced  price  of  most  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. ' '  He  adduces,  for 
example,  our  facilities  for  traveling,  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  messages.  ' '  The  regularity  and 
cheapness  of  communication  by  mail,  telegraph  and 
telephone  have  only  been  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  hundreds  of  corporations,  all  working 
together  in  intelligent  harmony."  Again:  "What 
could  we  do  without  banks  and  without  insurance 
companies?  We  owe  it  to  the  corporations  that  we 
can  protect  our  property  against  loss  by  fire,  and 
our  families  for  want  in  the  ease  oi  the  death  of 
their  breadwinner;  and  to  the  savings  banks  that 
we  can  keep  our  surplus  earnings,  and  receive  them 
back  again,  safe  and  intact  with  reasonable  inter- 
est." Mr.  Jay  summed  it  all  up  in  a  word  when  he 
averred  that  "the  conditions  of  modern  life  would 
be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  corporations. 
Whether  sleeping  or  waking,  engaged  in  business 
or  pleasure,  eating,  drinking,  dressing  or  traveling, 
or  whatever  we  may  be  about,  we  must  thank  them 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
doing  so." 

Notwithstanding  their  vital  im- 
portance to  modern  society,  by 
reason  of  their  vast  number  and 
rapidly  increasing  resources,  and 
of  the  universality  of  their  pres- 
ence in  the  several  "branches  of 
social  life,  corporations  have  shared  so  fully  in  the 
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complexity  of  the  growth  of  society  during  the 
past  century  that  a  clear  and  definite  comprehension 
of  their  true  relations  to  it  was  long  unattained. 
To  further  such  a  comprehension  was  the  aim  of 
the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Davis  undertook.  It  seemed 
patent  to  him  that  even  those  who  had  given 
critical  consideration  to  the  relation  of  corporations 
to  society  had  usually  begun  and  ended  with  an  in- 
distinct conception  of  their  nature,  even  though 
they  may  have  striven  to  provide  sucn  a  conception 
as  the  basis  of  their  study,  or  to  compass  one  as 
the  result  of  it.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  book  be- 
fore us  that,  like  most  other  criticism  of  immature 
social  movements,  the  criticism  of  corporations  has 
gone  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  extremes:  it  has 
been  largely  negative  and  destructive,  from  a 
failure  to  recognize  and  duly  weigh  their  perman- 
ent and  enduring  elements,  or  it  has  credited  to 
them  social  phenomena  contributed  by  other  social 
factors.  The  result  has  been  unqualified  denuncia- 
tion by  one  group  of  critics  and  unlimited  appro- 
bation by  another.  "An  effort  must  be  made  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes;  to  attain  a  conception  of 
corporations  that  will  include  all  their  essential  and 
permanent  attributes  and  exclude  such  as  are  not 
essential  or  merely  temporary."  In  a  footnote  the 
author  directs  closer  attention  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  failure  to  separate  the  "corporation 
question"  from  questions  allied  to  it.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  primarily  a  question  of  so- 
cial form,  and  only  secondarily  one  of  social  func- 
tion. "Mankind,  or  human  energy,  is  the  content; 
the  corporation  is  one  of  the  forms  through  or 
within  which  the  human  energy  becomes  human 
activity.  For  example,  the  corporation  question  is 
often  carelessly  confounded  with  that  of  the  con- 
solidated control  of  capital  or  'trusts';  but  the  lat- 
ter comes  within  the  scope  of  the  former  only 
through  virtue  of  providing  a  fit  or  usual  form  for 
the  activity  of  trusts,  affects  such  activity  by  re- 
stricting,   extending   or   otherwise    influencing   it." 

The  author's  second  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
What  is  a  nature  of  corporations.  Without 
Corporation?  following  his  discussion  in  de- 
tail, we  may  note  that  he  arrives 
at  the  following  definition:  "A 
corporation  is  a  body  of  persons  upon  whom  the 
State  has  conferred  such  voluntarily  accepted  but 
compulsory  maintained  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  all  others  that,  as  an  autonomous,  self-sufficient 
and  self-renewing  body,  they  may  determine  and  en- 
force their  common  will,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
private  interests,  may  exercise  more  efficiently 
social  functions  both  specially  conducive  to  public 
welfare  and  most  appropriately  exercised  by  asso- 
ciated persons."  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
definition  with  the  grounds  on  which  Adam  Smith 
in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  justified  the  creation 
of  joint  stock  companies.  To  render  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  company  perfectly  reasonable,  he 
said,  there  ought  to  concur,  with  the  circumstances 
of  being  reducible  to  strict  rule  and  method,  two 
other  circumstances.  ' '  First  it  ought  to  appear,  with 
the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  undertaking  is  of 
greater  and  more  general  utility  than  the  greater 
part  of  common  trades;  and,  secondly,  that  it  re- 
quires a  greater  capital  than  can  easily  be  collected 
into  a  private  copartnery.  If  a  moderate  capital 
were  sufficient,  the  great  utility  of  the  undertaking 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  establishing 
a  joint  stock  company  because,  in  his  case,  the  de- 
mand for  what  it  was  to  produce  would  readily  and 
easily  be  supplied  by  private  adventurers.  In  the 
four  trades   (of  banking;  fire,  marine  and  capture 


insurance;    canals;    and    city    water    supply)    both 
these  circumstances  concur." 

After  devoting  upward  of  fifty  pages  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  development  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  in  England  (mainly),  our  author  points 
out  that  the  historical  period  at  which  a  study  of 
English  corporations  (except  those  of  the  Church) 
must  be  begun  is  that  of  the  dominance  of  feudal- 
ism. In,  the  structure  of  an  ideal  feudal  system, 
however,  there  could  have  been  no  place  for  cor- 
porate forms,  because  they  would  have  been  out  of 
harmony  with  it.  When  corporations  began  to  be 
evolved  on  a  considerable  scale  in  England  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  feudal  system,  outside  of  it, 
and  largely  in  opposition  to  it,  certainly  not  as  an 
integral  part  of  it  or  in  conformity  with  it.  From 
the  dominance  of  feudalism  to  the  time  wnen  it  was 
superseded  by  national  organizations  there  was  a 
gradual  change  from  local  units  to  national  units — 
from  feudal  manors  to  nations.  The  growth  of 
England  outside  of  feudalism  was  in  new  local 
units  (until  the  period  of  nationality  was  reached), 
and  the  extrafeudal  local  units  were  generally  or- 
ganized as  corporations.  When  nationality  was  at- 
tained the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  lo- 
calities disappeared  and  they  were  largely  replaced 
by  sub-governmental  administrative  bodies  enforc- 
ing national  laws  instead  of  locally  enacted  laws. 
So  long  as  the  national  unit  had  been  impossible 
and  local  units  had  been  necessary  there  had  been 
an  appropriate  field  for  public  corporations,  which 
was  occupied  by  tnem  as  far  as  feudal  forms  were 
unable  to  occupy  it.  Again,  when  nationality  had 
been  attained,  English  society  began  an  extrfa- 
national  expansion  by  the  conquest,  settlement  and 
economic  exploitation  of  new  lands,  a  movement 
organized  largely  in  the  forms  of  corporations,  until 
it  was  complete,  when  its  results  were  slowly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  State,  and  the  corporations,  after 
a  period  of  obsolescence,  passed  out  of  existence. 
At  first  the  nation  was  the  largest  unit  that  the 
state,  as  organized,  could  control;  when  a  larger 
unit,  namely,  a  colonial  empire,  was  to  be  compre- 
hended, the  state  primarily  resorted  to- the  use  of 
corporations  for  the  purpose. 


Post-feudal  society  in  England, 

In  the  Davs      *''®°'    <'^''^P*    ^o    ^'^^    ^^    i*^    ^^' 
After  panding    activities    could    be    or- 

FendaJism  ganized  either  within  the  deeay- 
mg  structure  of  feudalism,  or 
within  the  gradually  extended 
machinery  of  the  state,  was  organized  in  the  forms 
of  "local-internal"  corporations,  differentiated  in- 
to ecclestiastical  corporations,  municipalities,  gilds 
and  educational  and  other  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions. When,  on  the  other  hand,  England  came  to 
undergo  extra-national  expansion  its  activities  were 
organized  in  the  forms  of  "nationai-external"  cor- 
porations, differentiated  into  regulated  companies; 
regulated-exclusive  companies,  joint  stock  com- 
panies and  colonial  companies.  To  each  of  these 
eight  categories  a  separate  chapter  is  allotted.  Of 
particular  interest  in  the  chapter  on  educational 
and  eleemosynary  corporations  will  be  found  the 
account  of  the  varying  relations  of  the  colleges  to 
the  university  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  1200 
to  1850;  of  the  endowed  public  schools,  particularly 
Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  St. 
Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Kugby  and 
Shrewsbury;  and  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of 
Chancery.  We  Know  of  no  American  or  English 
book  in  which  information  equally  full  and  ac- 
curate concerning  these  subjects  is  accessible. 

The  reader  will  also  find  in  the  second  volume  a 
compendious  and  trustworthy  description  of  colon- 
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New  York  Bank  lorger — "I   did  it  ju  st  to  show  how  easy  it  could  be  done.' 


We  did  it  just  to  show      how   easy   it   could   be   done." 


Chicago   Tribune. 
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ial  companies  and  joint  stock  companies  including 
such  memorable  corporations  as  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  and  the 
contemporary  "chartered  companies"  in  South 
Africa. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  we  may  say  that 
none  of  the  corporations  comprised  in  the  eight 
categories  above  named  plays  a  direct  and  impor- 
tant part  in  the  life  of  twentieth  century  society. 
A  few  of  them  still  exist,  as  obsolete  survivals  of 
a  past  social  order;  a  few  others  are  even  of  re- 
cent origin,  and  occupy  a  legitimate  field  of  ac- 
tivity, but  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  created  and  are  acting  are  clearly  exceptional 
in  the  present  order  of  things.  So  great  has  been 
the  break  between  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  older  life,  and  so  numerous  are  the 
social  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
interpretation  of  modern  corporations  that,  as  we 
have  said,  Mr.  Davis  reserved  an  extensive  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  for  a  separate  volume,  to  which 
he  intended  to  devote  some  years,  but  which  he 
never  lived  to  write.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject  are  thrown  together  briefly  and 
somewhat  hurriedly  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this   work. 

Mr.  Davis  found  that  when  he 

Disaunearance     8"''^«y<"i     ^^^    ^^Id     of     modern 
^'^Qjj  corporations    the    feature    of    it 

., „       that   first  attracted  his  attention 

Corporations.     ^^^   ^^^   ^j^^^^^^    ^^    ^j^^    ^j^^^ 

types  of  corporations  or  their 
presence  in  such  a  modified  form  or  under  such 
exceptional  conditions  that  they  might  be  left  out 
of  account.  Most  of  the  corporations  considered 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  have  gone  out 
of  existence;  some  of  them  have  been  so  remodeled 
by  the  state  that  they  have  virtually  lost  their 
corporate  identity  by  becoming  administrative  or- 
gans of  the  state;  only  a  few  of  them  remain  as 
obsolete  survivals  of  a  past  condition  of  society. 
Modern  corporations  in  a  word,  seem  to  be  sub- 
stantially new  bodies,  modern  not  only  in  time, 
.  but  also  in  the  natur>^  of  their  activities.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  cor- 
porate types  that  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject 
almost  justifies  a  doubt  whether  a  study  of  old 
corporations,  such  as  we  have  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  is  profitable  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  modern  corporations.  A  second  thought,  how- 
ever, convinces  us  that  the  corporate  element  in  the 
organization  of  society  is  substantially  the  same. 
Society  has  changed,  both  in  structure  and  activity 
but  the  function  discharged  by  corporations  is  un- 
changed. Social  progress  may  demand  that  new 
definitions  be  found  for  the  terms  "public"  and 
"private,"  as  applied  to  corporations,  but,  "when 
a  group  of  associated  individuals  is  confirmed  in  its 
character  as  a  group  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
public  purpose  through  the  pursuit  by  the  group 
of  private  interests,  the  group  is  as  much  a  cor- 
poration under  the  new  definition  as  it  would  have 
been  under  older  ones." 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  that,  of  the  corpora- 
tions defined  by  him  as  "local-internal"  corpora- 
tions, those  ecclesiastical  ones  that  survived  the 
Eeformation  in  England  have  become  hardly  more 
than  administrative  units  of  the  national  church 
(or  state) ;  their  activity  is  conditioned  and  regu- 
lated by  ecclesiastical  commissions  and  similar 
bodies  of  a  supervisory  nature  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  they  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  corpora- 
tions at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  demands  of  an 
obsolete  system  of  land  tenure.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  general  rule  no  such  bodies  have  existed 


in  the  Protestant  churches;  their  organization  has 
been  effected,  though  without  absolute  uniformity 
in  the  several  states,  on  the  basis  of  societies  re- 
garded by  the  law  as  purely  civil  in  nature  and 
hardly  more  justly  to  be  regarded  as  corporations 
than  the  residents  of  an  English  parish;  the  only 
bodies  in  them  that  resemble  corporations  arc  the 
boards  of  trustees,  in  whom  are  vested  the  title 
and  management  of  the  property  ot  the  Church, 
but  these  &re  merely  elected  representatives  of  the 
Church  society  and  no  more  corporate  in  character 
than  the  Legislature  of  a  state.  Even  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
greater  regard  for  tradition,  has  been  so  expanded 
and  amplified  that  the  religious  orders  have  become 
substantially  component  parts  of  it — rather  ranks; 
inside  than  autonomous  groups  outside  of  it.  ; 


No  More  Joint 

Stock 

Companies. 


Then  again,  the  English  munici- 
palities, with  the  glaring  excep- 
tion of  the  historical  City  of 
London,  were  reformed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  until  they  became  self- 
governing  divisions  of  the  state;  if  the  term  "cor- 
porations" is  still  applied  to  them,  as  to  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  it  is  in  disregard  of 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
As  for  the  medieval  gilds,  they  have  passed  away 
entirely  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  nominally 
perpetuated  in  the  clearly  anomalous  London  com- 
panies; modern  trades  unions  are  not  the  lineal 
successors  of  the  older  gilds,  much  as  they  re- 
semble them  in  many  respects.  Educational  and 
eleemosynary  corporations,  identified  with  univers- 
ities, colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  almshouses  and  the 
like,  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  state, 
through  its  administrative,  legislative  and  judicial 
organs.  For  the  most  part  especially  in  the  United 
States,  the  plain  tendency  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  replacing  them  by  institutions  maintained  by 
the  state  itself;  in  England  many  have  been  merged 
in  public  institutions,  others  have  been  reduced  to 
a  similar  condition  through  the  regulation  of  the 
appointment  of  members,  and  all  are  so  closely 
supervised  by  governmental  departments  and  com- 
missions that  they  lack  genuine  corporate  auton- 
omy. Even  the  venerable  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  most  conservative  of  corpora- 
tions, have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  tendency,  while  their  colleges  have  been 
reduced  merely  to  the  status  of  departments  in 
them;  the  later  educational  institutions,  such  as  the 
University  of  I>ondon,  bear  visiblj'  the  stamp  of 
state  initiation  and  control.  In  the  United  States, 
state  universities,  colleges  and  schools  and  those 
under  the  control  of  .religious  denominations,  ad- 
ministered by  representatives  of  large  social  groups 
have  very  generally  taken  the  place  of  the  semi- 
monastic  foundations  familiar  to  English  history., 
Of  the  corporations  described  in  this  book  afj 
"national-external,"  even  fewer  remain  as  a  paB 
of  the  organization  of  the  society  of  the  twentieth 
ceiitury.  The  regulated  companies  passed  awft| 
with  the  expansion  of  the  international-politic 
organization  of  modern  states;  the  functions  of 
their  oflRcers,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  are  now  performed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  state;  their  control  and  protection  of 
individual  merchants  in  their  foreign  trade,  to  such 
extent  as  these  functions  are  still  exercised,  find 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  state's  ad- 
ministrative departments.  The  "regulated-exclu- 
sive" companies  shared  the  fate  of  the  regulated 
companies,  having  differed  from  them  only  in  the 
element  of  exclusivenesBi  that  has  been  perpetuated 
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in  some  modern  commercial  companies.  The  great 
■"joint  stock"  companies  of  the  type  of  the  East 
India  Company  have  passed  away,  except  as  they 
are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  Africa  and  a  few 
other  places  in  which  England  is  still  seeking  to 
"expand;"  the  enduring  product  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  found  in  the  political  machinery 
through  which  England  governs  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Mr.  Davis  thought  that  history  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  repeat  itself  in  Africa. 
Even  the  United  States  has  had  in  recent  years 
an  Alaskan  Commercial  Company,  to  which  has 
virtually  been  delegated  the  duty  of  regulating  the 
seal  fishery  of  the  Privilou  Islands.  But  the 
monopolistic  "joint  stock"  company,  wielding 
political  powers,  is  an  institution  of  the  past,  and 
confessedly  exceptional  in  present  society.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  denuded  of  its  monopolis- 
tic trading  privileges,  is  easily  classifiable  with 
modern  commercial  companies.  The  ' '  colonial 
companies,"  short  lived  as  they  were,  existed  long 
enough  to  contribute,  through  transformation  or 
imitation,  a  large  part  of  the  political  foundations 
of  American  colonies  and  States  and  of  the  United 
States;  they  have  not  been  used  as  models  for  sub- 
sequent corporations.  In  fine,  the  great  fact  in  the 
,  history  of  the  old  corporations  is  that  the  state 
has  wholly  or  partially  absorbed  their  powers.  To 
such  extent  as  the  social  activities  of  the  surviv- 
ing historical  corporations  has  been  supplemented 
in  response  to  greater  public  demands,  it  has  been 
done  almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  new 
institutions  created,  maintained  and  administered 
by    the   state,    and    not    through    new    corporations. 

Modern     corporations     are     so 
m^  called   because  tney   form   an   in- 

Public  tegral    part    of     modern     society. 

Association.  l^"  so«ety  that  originated  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  a  society  distinguished 
by  individualism  in  general.  Out  more  particularly 
by  democracy  in  the  state,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  traditions  and  the  elevation  of  reason  in  relig- 
ion and  science.  In  this  work  they  art  distributed 
thus:  First,  "political  corporations,"  such  as  the 
numerous  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  to  animals,  comprehending  only 
such,  however,  as  actually  exercise  political  powers, 
through  their  agents,  by  arresting  law  breakers,  as- 
suming custody  of  children  by  force,  siezing  un- 
licensed private  property  (especially  dogs)  and  de- 
stroying it.  Some  civic  associations  would  also  be 
included,  because  they  assume  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  civil  government  (though  only  permissively 
on  the  part  of  the  state),  such  as  the  cleaning  of 
streets,  the  maintenance  of  a  sewerage  system,  and, 
generally,  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  public  and 
private  property,  i'or  reasons  set  forth  at  length 
in  these  volumes,  counties,  cities,  towns,  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  like  are  not  included  in  political  or 
other  corporations,  the  author  insisting  that  they 
are  departments  of  the  state,  and  bear  the  name 
of  corporations  only  by  virtue  of  traditional  use. 
Secondly,  ' '  eleemosynary  corporations, ' '  such  as 
support  and  conduct  hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries, 
public  libraries  and  like  institutions,  and  adminis- 
ter the  funds  provided  for  their  maintenance.  The 
field  of  such  corporations  is  circumscribed  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  state  anu  its  subaivisions  have 
encroached  on  it  through  their  own  institutions, 
from  one  direction;  and  the  extent  to  which,  from 
another  direction,,  such  corporations  have  ceased 
to  be  autonomous,  and  have  become  merely  rep- 
reseptative  bodies  of  large  divisions  of  society, 
based    on    religious,    racial    or     other     distinctions. 


Such  of  them  as  still  possess  sufficient  autonomy 
to  be  called  corporations  date  as  a  class  from  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  gilds  and  monasteries,  which 
were  the  chief  organized  agencies  of  charity  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Thirdly,  ' '  educational  corpora- 
tions,"  such  as  the  "close"  bodies,  maintaining 
or  conducting  universities,  colleges,  training  schools, 
technical  schools  seminaries  and  institutes  of 
many  kinds.  Much  that  has  been  said  of  ele- 
emosynary corporations  is  applicable  to  these  also. 
Their  field  of  activity,  indeed,  has  been  even  fur- 
ther encroached  upon  by  the  state  (especially  in 
the  United  States),  by  religious  denominations  or 
by  other  large  and  more  or  less  indeterminate 
groups  of  citizens.  Fourthly,  ' '  scientific  corpora- 
tions,"  such  as  the  Royal  Society,  the  American 
Musical  Association  and  many  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations for  the  advancement  of  literature,  politics, 
science  and  the  arts,  or  more  generally  for  the  pro- 
motion of  culture  and  morality.  Not  all  such  asso- 
ciations would  be  considered  properly  corporations 
by  our  author,  even  if  legally  "incorporated"  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  property  or  some  similar 
purpose.  The  grounds  on  which  many  of  them 
would  be  excluded  are  most  frequently  the  want 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  membership,  indefin- 
iteness'of  membersliip,  incapacity  to  enforce  "group 
will,"  either  on  members  or  non-members,  and  want 
of  continuity  of  organization.  Fifthly,  "religious 
corporations,"  such  as  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
some  churches,  or  more  properly  the  bodies  of  com- 
municants themselves,  of  which  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees serve  as  governmental  organs.  Sixthly,  "so- 
cial-fraternal societies, ' '  such  as  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Odd  I'ellows,  Red  Men,  Foresters  and  many 
similar  bodies.  In  their  present  state  of  develoj)- 
ment  bar  associations,  medical  associations,  trades 
unions,  boards  of  trade  and  even  stock  exchanges 
would   have   to   be    included   in   the   class. 

Sharply  distinguished  from  the 
six  kinds  of  corporations  just 
Economic  described,  are  ' '  economic  cor- 
Corporatlons.  porations, "  as  bein:^  n  part  of 
the  machinery  of  soeioty  for  pro- 
ducing, exchanging  nnd  distrib- 
uting wealth.  These  may  be  in  rheir  turn  sub- 
divided as  follows:  Improvement  ■■>om[)anies,  such 
as  are  organized  for  the  reclamation  and  imp/.ive- 
ment  of  unoccupied  lands;  transportation  com- 
panies, for  the  transmission  c.f  persons,  goods  and 
intelligence,  including  not  only  railway,  stage,  toll 
roads,  canal,  ferry,  express,  messenger,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  but  also  gas,  .^"lecoric  light,  water, 
iri'igation  and  drainage  comp;mies.  H!irdl.y  a 
single  one  of  these  transportatioa  corponitions  ex- 
isted before  the  beginning  of  th5  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; they  are  essentially  the  product  of  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  our  time.-;.  Secondly,  banking 
companies  ranging  from  the  great  bank  which 
serves  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  state,  such  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  through  the  presen-^  uation.Tl 
and  state  banks  of  the  Unitol  States,  to  the  so- 
called  "private  banks."  Theie  bauking  corpor.i- 
tion  also,  if  the  great  state  banks  are  left  out  of 
account,  may  be  said  to  'ie  |)3culi.ir  to  tl.e  nine- 
teenth century.  Thirdly,  insurance  companies, 
ranging  in  form  from  tne  compact  "old  line"  com- 
panies to  the  individualistic  Lloyds  companies.  As 
a  class  these  insurance  corporations  date  their 
origin  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  their  great  development  came  much  later. 
Trust  and  investment  companies  representing  a 
differentiation  of  the  capitalist  and  investors ' 
agent  trom  the  banker;   most  savings  banks  would 
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Seasons 

for  the 

Increase. 


have  to  be  included  in  this  class.  Finally,  com- 
mercial companies,  if  the  term  ' '  commercial ' '  be 
used  broadly  enough  to  include  corporations  for 
mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  trading 
enterprises,  and  narrowly  enough  to  exclude  cor- 
porations previously  described;  the  term  "private 
corporations"  is  commonly  usea  to  describe  them. 
It  is  in  this  class  that  the  corporate  form  of  social 
structure  has  been  abnormally  developed  and  sub- 
jected to  most  abuse  in  application.  A  few  of 
them  are  found  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the.  vast  majority  belong  to  the  nine- 
teenth and  tweptieth  centuries,  ana  have  multi- 
plied most  rapidly  since  1850. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the 
amazing  growth  of  economic  cor- 
porations in  western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  during  the  last 
half  century  is  submitted  in  the 
book  before  us  under  the  heads 
of  economic  conditions,  political  conditions  and  the 
reaction  of  economic  development  on  society.  The 
principal  source  of  the  increase  of  corporations 
— the  principal  of  the  sources  which  might  be  in- 
cluded under  the  caption  either  of  the  "economic 
conditions"  or  "political  conditions" — has  been 
the  internal  economic  development  of  western 
European  nations  and  the  United  States  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  in  the  presence  of  political  in-  ■ 
stitutions  and  political  theories  by  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  state  has  been  strictly  limited.  The 
demand  for  canals,  railways,  banks,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  waterworks,  electric  light  and  gas 
plants  and  the  many  other  factors  of  modern  econ- 
omic progress  has  at  times  approached  the  con- 
ditions of  a  "craze."  The  demand  has  appeared 
to  justify  prodigality  in  the  concession  of  public 
powers  to  corporations.  Unquestionably  the  last 
century  witnessed  greater  economic  expansion  than 
any  previous  century  in  the  world's  history.  Na- 
tions, states,  cities  and  geographical  sections  have 
competed  with  one  another  in  the  extension  of  en- 
cour^agement  to  corporations  for  the  development 
of  their  natural  resources.  Our  author  reminds  us 
that  "early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  not 
considered  justifiable  to  create  corporations  for  any 
purpose  not  clearly  public  in  nature;  each  appli- 
cation was  considered  by  itself,  and,  if  favorably, 
was  followed  by  a  legislative  act  of  incorporation. 
Not  only,  however,  was  it  always  diflBoult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  public  and  private  purposes,  but 
the  view  that  individuals  should  have  the  freest 
possible  opportunities  to  create  wealth  encouraged 
the  presumption  that  every  business  was  of  public 
importance  in  the  respect  that  it  might  increase  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  society." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  not  only 
_       ,.  .     was  the  work  of  legislatures  sim- 

"soci^  P^i'^*'''   ^y   ^^'^  passage   of   "gen- 

j5*°^7r  eral     incorporation'        laws      for 

urowtn.  special    classes     of     corporations; 

but  justice  between  individuals 
in  different  occupations  seemed  to  demand  that  the 
laws  should  comprehend  successive  classes  of  en- 
terprises less  obviously  public  and  more  undeniably 
private,  until  the  climax  was  reached  in  some 
states,  when  general  acts  were  passed  permitting 
the  incorporation  of  associates  "for  any  lawful 
purpose."  Thus  innumerable  "private  corpora- 
tions" were  brought  into  existence.  Mr.  Davis 
goes  on  to  show  how,  even  before  his  death  in  1897, 
the  period  of  expansion  had  been  followed  by  one 
of  organization  and  consolidation.  "The  vine 
had  been  stimulated  to  attain  its  full  growth;  now 
it   was   found  in   need   of   training  and  pruning." 


It  was  found  also,  we  may  add,  that  large  vine- 
yards could  be  cultivated  with  greater  net  profit 
than  small.  In  periods  of  expansion  society  devel- 
ops irregularly  and  unevenly;  when  they  are  at  an 
end,  the  incongruous,  new  social  structure,  in  which 
the  expansion  has  taken  place,  is  reduced  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  conformity  with  the  rest 
of  the  structure  (political  and  other)  of  society, 
usually  with  accompanying  modifications  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  second  process  is  always  disquieting  in 
its  effects,  involving  always  the  readjustment  of 
the  relations  of  individuals,  and  not  infrequently 
the  disturbance  of  'vested  interests.'"  Before 
taking  leave  of  this  dispassionate  anc.  philosophical 
study  of  the  unprecedented  growth  of  corporations 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should  note  what  the 
author  has  to  say  about  a  change  which,  even  be- 
fore his  death  (eight  years  ago),  was  unmistakable 
— the  change  in  public  sentiment  with  relation  to 
the  functions  of  the  state. 


Qovermnent 

vs. 
Corporations. 


Unquestionably,  we  have  wit- 
nessed of  late  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  ' '  dispersive ' '  philos- 
ophy of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  extension  of  governmental 
powers,  to  which  the  American 
people  became  accustomed  during  the  civil  war  and 
during  the  period  of  corruption  that  followed  it, 
seems  to  present  a  ready  remedy  for  the  evils,  real 
or  imputed,  of  government  by  corporations.  State 
ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs  and  other  in- 
dustries confessedly  public  in  nature  is  openly  ad- 
vocated now,  though  so  lately  as  two  decades  ago 
such  advocacy  would  have  met  with  only  modified 
approval.  The  time  is  not  long  past  when  the  peo- 
ple opposed  the  extension  of  the  activity  of  the 
state  because  it  might  encroach  upon  their  own. 
Now  the  same  masses  are  clamoring  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  activity  of  the  state  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual against  the  corporation.  "It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  that  more  government  is 
necessary  under  the  developed  condition  now  at- 
tained by  society  than  was  needed  under  the  com- 
paratively simple  conditions  prevalent  'a  century 
ago — and  that  such  increased  government  has  actu- 
ally been  provided,  not  Dy  the  state,  hut  by  cor- 
porations." At  the  time  when  he  wrote  Mr.  Davis 
could  discern  what  is  now  even  more  distinctly 
visible — that  "the  tendency  in  corporate  life  at 
present  in  its  relations  to  the  State  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  subjection  and  submission  to  close  super- 
vision. ' '  He  points  out,  however,  that  ' '  in  his- 
tory the  state  has  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
mere  supervision  of  corporations,  by  commissions 
or  otherwise;  it  would  be  against  the  teachings  of 
history  to  expect  that  now  the  state  will  stop  short 
of  the  complete  absorption  of  the  governmental 
features  of  corporations." 

M.  W.  H.  in  New  York  Sun. 


Man  and  Pup. 

The  pup  that  gallops  round  and  round 
Is  not,  in  truth,  so  very  wise. 

And  seeks  to  catch  hia  tail 
But   still   he   beats   the   man   who  lies 
Around  and  whines  and  never  tries. 

Because  he  fears  to  fail. — Chicago  Kecord  Herald. 


Cheaper  There. 

"All  of  my  clothes  are  imported  from  Paris," 
said  Mrs.  Snobbson-New-rich  haughtily. 

"Really?"  observed  her  rival,  arching  her  eye- 
brows "I  didn't  know  that  you  felt  it  necessary 
to  economize." 
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THERE'S   NO    DOUBT   OF    HIS   SINCERITY  THIS  TIME. 

— Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 
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SHIFTING  THE  PEACE  MANTLE. 

' '  After  me,  my  dear  Nicholas. ' ' 

— New  York  Times. 


Federating  the  Nations 


ANGLOJAPANESE  TREATY  GIVES  IMPETUS  TO  MANY  NEW  EFFORTS 
FOR  OTHER  ALLIANCES.— GERMANY  STRUGGLING  AGAINST  ISO- 
LATION.—TARIFF  TREATIES  AS  A  FACTOR.— A  WORLD  GOVERN- 
MENT  IS   SUGGESTED. 


Since  a  year  ago  it  would. have  been  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  the  President  of  a  repub- 
lic could  by  sheer  moral  suasion  persuade  the 
Pride  of  Russia  and  the  Skill  of  Japan  to 
lay  aside  their  arms  and  cease  hostilities,  it 
may  not  now  be  an  over-visionary  symposium 
to  assemble  the  following  facts  and  to  sug- 
gest that  they  point  toward  a  more  or  less 
formal  federation  of  nations  to  be  brought 
about  by  much  the  same  cause  and  perhaps 
to  be  effected  far  sooner  than  in  the  remoter 
tomorrows. 

What  with  various  new  militant  alliances 


proposed  or  completed,  of  such  scope  as 
virtually  to  render  resort  to  arms  unthink- 
able; what  with  the  tariff  bars  and  pre- 
.iudices  of  all  nations  breaking  under  their 
own  weight :  what  with  the  acknowledged 
necessity  of  revision  of  the  existing  conven- 
tions governing  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time 
of  war;,  what  with  several  nations  inter- 
changing parliamentary  visits ;  what  with  the 
recognized  necessity  of  revision  of  the 
existing  conventions  governing  the  rights 
of  neutrals  in  time  of  war;  what  with  al- 
most   all    the    principal    nations   assembling 
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their  legislators  and  making  a  success  of 
the  recent  inter-parliamentary  congress; 
and  what  with  an  international  peace  tri- 
bunal summoned  to  reassemble,  the  drift  can 
hardly  be  mistaken. 


roeco's  future  is  assured  French  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy will  continue  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
• — Kansas  City   iimes. 


FOE    A    EUKOPEAN    ALLIANCE 


I 


Diplomats  of  Several  Countries  Sounding  Each 
Other  on  the  Question  Now. 
Smoke  of  the  late  war  had  hardly  blown 
from  the  sky,  when  the  following  dispatch 
significant  of  a  very  important  phase  of  the 
above  was  sent  from  the  foreign  news 
bureau : 

Paris.- — Chancelleries  here  and  throughout  Europe 
are  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  possible,  and 
even  probable,  formation  of  a  new  European  alli- 
ance consequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  war 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  closer  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance. This  has  advanced  beyond  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  and  has  already  reached  the  stage  of 
discreet  diplomatic  soundings. 

The  various  proposed  realignments  of  European 
powers  are  divided  into  three  main  movements — 
first,  British  inclination  toward  an  accord  with 
Russia;  second,  a  German-Russian  movement  for 
an  alliance  offsetting  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance; 
and,  third,  Russo-German  overtures  to  induce 
France  to  join  the  latter  grouping. 

Great  Britain's  desire  for  a  rapprochement  with 
Russia  has  brought  about  the  distinct  diplomatic 
suggestion  that  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  give 
fuller  recognition  to  Russia's  privileged  position 
in  Southern  Turkey,  notably  at  Constantinople  and 
along  the  Bosporus.  Russia's  ambitions  in  that 
direction  have  heretofore  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition in  England. 

The  view  in  French  oflScial  quarters  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement.  It 
was  one  of  the  projects  of  M.  Delcasse  when  for- 
eign minister  to  have  King  Edward  visit  Emperor 
Nicholas  as  a  means  for  furthering  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  M.  Delcasse  this  project  has  been  in 
abeyance,  but  the  oflBcials  continue  favorable  to 
an  Anglo-Russian  entente. 

Concerning  the  proposed  German-Russian  agree- 
ment, strong  elements  in  both  countries  favor  an 
accord  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  -  iiglo-Japanese 
alliance.  The  Temps  prints  an  authorized  inter- 
view with  Prince  von  Buelow,  the  German  imperial 
chancellor,  at  Baden-Baden,  openly  advocating  a 
German-Russian   rapprochement.     The   prince   says: 

"It  is  natural  and  traditional  that  we  should 
have  the  best  relations  with  Russia.  Why  should 
France  take  umbrage?  We  do  not  take  umbrage 
because  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  A  system 
of  pacific  alliances  would  assure  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe.  The  Franco-Italian  rapprochement  has 
not  an  anti-German  character,  nor  should  a  Russo- 
German  rapprochement  have  an  anti-French  char- 
acter. ' ' 

In  connection  with  French  participation  in  a 
Russo-German  rapprochement  it  can  be  definitely 
stated  that  France,  before  considering  a  new  align- 
ment of  the  powers,  intends  to  await  the  final  de- 
termination of  the '  controversy  with  regard  to 
Morocco,  in  which  country  Germany  first  inter- 
rupted the  French  program.  Afterward  France 
might    consider    German    overtures,    but    until    Mo- 


BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  QERMANY 


British  Foreign  Office  Iiearns  that  Kaiser  and  Czar 
Have  Foimied  Defensive  Compact. 
It  being  easier  to  conceive  of  Russia  and 
Japan  at  war  than  of  Russia  re-enforced  by 
Germany  and  Japan  re-enforced  by  Britain, 
and  both  of  them  at  war  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  possible  truth  in  the  follow- 
ing stands  to  the  good  of  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace. 

London. — A  secret  treaty  has  just  been  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia. 

Such  is  the  indubitable  information  which  reaches 
the  Foreign  Office. 

As  will  be  seen  instantly,  this  new  treaty  tends 
toward  the  preservation  of  world-peace.  It  com- 
pletes a  cage  of  oayonets  in  which  sits  the  Dove. 

Recently  definite  news  to  the  Foreign  Office  states 
that  the  secret  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia 
is  strictly  dexensive.  It  deals  exclusively  with 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East- — in  Asia;  so  that  on 
its  face — and  this  is  a  triumph  of  German  diplo- 
macy— it  does  not  clash  with  the  treaty  that  exists 
between   Russia   and   i'rance. 

The  new  treaty  is  regarded  here  as  a  response 
to  the  British-Japanese  alliance,  which,  superficially 
as  its  first  apparent  purpose,  designs  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  in  Asia.  So  that,  if  tiie  peace 
which  every  European  power  so  much  desires  be 
broken  and  there  must  be  a  struggle  over  India 
or  Persia,  Germany  and  Russia  wih  fight  against 
England  and  Japan  until  the  coveted  peace  is 
restored. 

America  is  directly  interested  in  the  German- 
Russo  treaty,  for  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  has  been  recently  established  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding that  the  policy  of  the  two  nations 
shall  be  to  conserve  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Pacific. — New  York  World. 


RUSSIAN  HOLD  ON  THE  SHAH 


Money  Lent  on  Same  Conditions  as  in  1901 
Strengthens  Czax. 
Great  Britain  having  recently  strength- 
ened her  hold  upon  the  Ameer  of  Afghistan, 
the  ensuing  statement  of  Russia's  attempt 
to  cultivate  strong  relations  with  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  indicates  that  in  western  Asia, 
also,  the  accomplishment  of  large  results  is 
sought  by  federation: 

Berlin. — It  is  reported  in  St.  Petersburg  that 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  in  the  course  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Russian  capital,  obtained  a  loan  of  15,000,000 
rubles,  ($7,500,000)  ' '  on  the  same  conditions  as 
in   1901." 

Just  what  the  conditions  under  whidh  the  Shah 
obtained  Russian  financial  assistance  in  1901  were 
is  not  known,  but  European  observers  have  been 
enabled   to    make   apparently   accurate    deductions. 
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The  loan  of  1901  was  followed  by  a  readjustment 
to  the  Persian  tariff,  which  was  said  to  be  far  too 
ingenious  to  have  been  the  work  of  any  Persian 
oflBcial.  Its  effect  was  to  encourage  Eussian  trade 
in  Persia  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  all  other 
European  countries,  especially  Great  Britain.  In- 
deed, it  was  declared  that  Russia's  aims  in  Persia 
were  precisely  similar  to  her  designs  in  Manchuria, 
and  that  her  commercial  supremacy  in  that  coun- 
try would  be  followed  very  soon  by  political  su- 
premacy. 

The  stand  taken  by  Great  Britain  over  the 
"Koweit  incident"  is  believed  to  have  prevented 
Eussia  for  the  time  being  from  obtaining  a  port 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  it  is  understood  that  Eus- 
sia, though  recently  preoccupied  with  the  war  in 
the  Par  East,  has  by  no  means  given  up  her  designs 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
peace  between  Eussia  and  Japan  will  speedily  be 
followed  by  the  reopening  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
question.  The  immense  pains  taken  by  the  Czar 
and  the  Eussian  Court  to  impress  the  Shah  when 
he  was  in  St.  Petersburg  recently  are  regarded  as 
highly  significant. 

In  this  connection  the  supposed  provision  of  the 
new  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  making  it  effective 
over  Asia  as  faf  west  as  a  line  through  the  middle 
of  Persia,  obtains  additional  importance.  —  New 
York   Times. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE  TRADE  AliUANCE 


KAISER'S  NEW  NAVAL  STATION 


Turkey  Gives  Germany  an  Important  Base  on  the 
Island  of  Thasos. 

Under  other  circumstances  than  very  re- 
cent ones  wherein  the  German  Kaiser's  brill- 
iance has  been  less  impressive  than  usual,  the 
story  of  the  latest  Turkish  concession  to 
him  might  be  a  jar  in  the  pacific  structure. 
But  offset  against  the  new  British  base  at 
Singapore,  it  becomes  only  a.  logical  quid 
pro  quo. 

Paris. — According  to  a  well  informed  correspond- 
ent in  Constantinople  the  Sultan  oi  Turkey  has 
granted  to  Germany  the  right  to  establish  a  naval 
station  on  the  Island  of  Thasos,  and,  moreover,  has 
given  to  a  German  company  the  concession  of  all 
the  mines  on  the  island. 

It  is  added  that  negotiations  are  proceeding  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  German  Anatolian  Eail- 
way  Company  for  a  loan  to  the  Sultan  of  $500,000 
with  which  to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  forthcoming 
jubilee  and  pay  the  State  functionaries  a  month's 
salary. 

It  seems  that  Germany,  whose  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  Morocco  has  resulted  practically  in  failure, 
is  now  again  turning  her  attention  to  the  Near 
East.  If  the  report  that  she  is  to  have  a  naval 
station  in  Thasos  is  true,  no  one  can  foresee  what 
complications  may  result. 

Thasos,  only  ninety  miles  northwest  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, is  an  ideal  place  for  such  a  station,  and 
the  establishment  in  the  Aegean  of  a  centre  of 
German  power  would  hardly  be  regarded  with  equa- 
nimity by  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is 
feared  that-  Germany 's  policy  of  friendship  toward 
Turkey  has  at  length  borne  fruit  which  will  give 
her  a  preponderant  position  in  the  Near  East. — 
New  York  limes. 


Twenty-five    Million  Dollar   Ship   Line   from    Far 
East  to  Europe. 

The  natural  shading  of  political  alliances 
into  trade  alliances  is,  perhaps,  but  the 
further  cementing  of  international  solidar- 
ity. Therefore,  the  following,  although  after- 
ward weakly  denied,  has  its  meaning: 

London. — The  Standard's  Liverpool  correspond- 
ent reports  the  formation  of  a  oig  Anglo-Japanese 
shipowning  and  carrying  combination,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2.'5,000,000.  It  will  take  over  about  forty 
steamships,  varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  each, 
which  Japan  acquired  for  transport  work  during 
the  war,  and  will  use  them  chietly  for  centralizing 
the  Japanese  coasting  trade. 

Some  of  them  will  be  used  for  carrying  ship- 
ments to  and  from  India  and  China.  Port  Arthur 
will  be  the  Far  Eastern  headquarters  and  distribut- 
ing center.  The  Japanese  Government  has  granted 
concessions  there  for  warehouses   and  docks. 

The    combination,   furthermore,   proposes     to     ac- 
quire several  large  cargo  steamers  of  from   10,000 
to    20,000    tons    to    carry     freight     direct     between  I 
Japan,    China,    Liverpool,     London,     Antwerp     and  ! 
some  French  port. 

It  is  believed  that  Japan's  export  trade  will  re- 
ceive enormous  development,  and  that  it  will  be 
linked  with  China's  while  a  brisk  business  will  be 
done  with  European  manufacturers. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  E.  D.  Holt,  and  several 
China  merchants  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  plan. — New  York  Sun. 


MODIFIES  AMERICAN  DUTIES 


Russia    Removes    Tariff    Discriminations    of    Great  , 
Importance. 

If  friendliness  has  any  place  in  the  trade 
of  nations  as  it  has  in  the  trade  of  individu- 
als, Russia 's  manifestation  of  appreciation  | 
of  America's  interposition,  in  behalf  of  peace  ! 
without  indemnity,  as  depicted  below,  mayj 
become  the  first  step  in  a  new  spirit  in  inter- 1 
national  trade,  without  which  international  | 
federation  would  be  rather  subject  to  anky- 
losis. 

Oyster   Bay,   N.   Y. — As   a   mark   of   appreciation  I 
of    the    ettorts    made    by    President    Eoosevelt    in] 
bringing    about    a    peace    treaty    between    Russia] 
and    .Japan,    the    Czar    has    ordered    a    discontinu- 
ance   of    discriminating    duties    on    American    pro- 
ducts in  Russia.  The  emperor's  order  means  millions  j 
of    dollars    to    American    manufacturers    and    will  j 
prove    an    immense    stimulus  •  to    the    expansion    of . 
American    commerce    throughout     the     Czar's     do- 
minions. 

The  Czar's  action  was  made  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent recently  by  M.  Witte  in  the  following  com- 
munication, which  was  delivered  upon  the  visit 
of  the  Russian  peace  envoys  to  Sagamore  Hill: 

"Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  interpretation  of  the  most  favored 
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nation  clause,  there  were  established  in  Eussia,  on 
several  articles  of  American  production,  custom 
duties  on  a  higher  scale  than  those  levied  on  the 
same  articles  when  imported  from  other  countries. 

"His  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has  com- 
manded me  to  inform  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  order  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  levying  of  such  higher  duties  on 
American  products,  in  order  that  henceforth  the 
American  manufacturers  should  pay  the  same  duties 
as    importers    trom    other    countries." 

This  imperial  concession  will  be  of  immediate 
and  enormous,  advantage  to  American  exporters, 
particularly  to  the  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
against  whom  the  retaliatory  duties  in  Eussia  have 
been  so  high  that  English  and  German  manufactur- 
ers have  for  several  years  enjoyed  practically  a 
monopoly  in  the  field.  The  Czar's  explanation  that 
the  discrimination 
against  American 

goods  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  most  Memli* 
favored  nation  clause 
comes  as  a  surprise 
here,  but  the  action 
of  the  Czar  is  tak- 
en as  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments 
ever  paid  to  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United 
States.  —  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


"The  position  of  the  United  States  government 
on  the  tariff  question  is  being  discussed  very  freely 
and  aoly  in  all  parts  of  ii.urope.  Unless  we  recede 
from  our  present  position  and  the  Senate  supports 
the  stand  taken  by  the  President,  we  will  have  the 
greatest  commercial  war  on  our  hands  after  next 
March  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

' '  Germany  is  leading  the  fight  against  us,  but 
she  is  being  supported  ably  by  nearly  all  the  other 
foreign'  nations.  Up  to  the  present  time  England 
has  not  passed  any  retaliatory  laws  against  us,  but 
the  sentiment  is  gradually  veering  that  way,  and 
I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  the  mother 
country  fall  in  line. 

"When  we  consider  that  we  annually  export  one 
thousand  millions  of  articles  to  the  various  for- 
eign countries,  and  that  we  have  a  profit  of  five 
or  six  hundred  millions,  it  can  be  seen  easily  where 
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SEES      CRISIS      IN 
TARIFF. 


Pittsburger',  Back 
From  Europe,  Says 
High  Bates  Imperil 
Nation's  Trade. 
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America 's  r  e  - 
sponse  to  Russia's 
tender  will  doubt- 
less be  the  feature 
of  the  progress  in 
international  re- 
adjustments. Tar- 
iff is  as  pet  a  sub- 
ject in  America  as 
non-indemnity     in 

Russia.  Whether  there  will  be  as  set  an 
attitude  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
therefore,  will  be  an  anxious  point  for  a 
time.     Said  a  recent  dispatch : 

Pittsburg. — ' '  The  United  States  is  threatened 
with  the  greatest  commercial  war  in  its  history. 
I  am  satisfied  that  only  immediate  revision  of  tariif 
is  the  solution." 

George  H.  Anderson,  director  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  who  nas  returned  home  from  a  visit 
to  Liege,  Belgium,  where  he  went  to  represent  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  the  international  con- 
gress which  was  held  there  recently,  made  this  re- 
mark on  his  return  from  abroad.  Mr.  Anderson 
continued: 
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MAPS    SHOWING    THE    MANNER    IN    WHICH 


our  wealth  is  coming  from.  To  nurse  that  business 
and  to  continue  to  dispose  of  our  goods  to  people 
across  the  water,  there  must  be  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  that  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
justice  or  equity  of  our  tariff  principles  one  iota. 
' '  When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted  and 
the  unwise  provisions  of  the  old  Wilson  measure 
were  replaced  with  beneficial  ones,  an  additional 
20  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  tariff,  so  that  if  any 
protests  were  made,  that  amount  could  be  dropped 
and  our  tariff  bill  remain  at  just  about  where  it 
should  be.  The  protest  has  been  made,  and  the 
President  now  wants  the  Senate  to  remove  this 
extra  20  per  cent,  which  was  placed  there  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  being  reduced  if  the  necessity 
arose,  if  this  should  be  done  this  looked-for  com- 
mercial  war   could    and    would    be   averted.      How ; 
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^ar-reaching  that  war  would  prove  or  how  it  would 
affect  this  as  well  as  other  countries  no  man  can 
foretell,  but  it  would  be  a  reciprocal  measure  which 
would  please  our  foreign  consumers,  restore  a  good 
feeling  and  would  not  prove  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  nation." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BOUND  BY  ARBITRATION 


Xesttine  and  Exhibit  of  the  Treaties  That  Interlace 
the  Nations. 

In  conspicuous  and  almost  humiliating  isolation 
is  the  United  States,  when  the  extent  o»  its  arbi- 
tration treaties  is  compared  with  the  agreements 
■of  other  nations. 

Not  long  since,  M.  Gaston  Moch,  president  of  the 
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ARBITRATION    TREATIES    INTERLACE    THE    WORLD'S  POWERS. 


International  Institute  of  Peace,  prepared  a  chart 
showing  what  countries  of  the  earth  were  bound 
by  such  treaties. 

In  this  chart  ordinary  arbitration  treaties  are 
indicated  by  light  lines.  Those  providing  for  ar- 
bitration without  limitation  or  reservation,  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  are  shown  by  heavy  lines;  while 
treaties  that  were  still  under  negotiation  early  in 
the  present  year  are  referred  to  by  dotted  lines. 

Double  circles  in  the  border  show  those  countries 
which  have  signed  The  Hague  agreement  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  international  troubles.  The 
three  that  have  interwoven  into  their  constitu- 
tions the  principles  of  international  arbitration  are 
set  out  by  stars.  These  are  Brazil,  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela. 

M.   Moch   asserts   that   there  are   113   permanent 


treaties  of  arbitration  now  in  force.  But  among 
these,  he  credits,  the  United  States  with  conven- 
tions that  have  failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram. 

At  present  tnis  country,  according  to  the  dia- 
gram, has  only  arbitration  treaties  with  Congo  and 
Mexico.  That  with  Mexico  was  signed  in  1848, 
but,  while  suggesting  arbitration  as  a  preference, 
it  does  not  absolutely  enforce  the  rule.  Since  then, 
however,  three  disagreements  between  the  countries 
have  been  arbitrated,  so  that  the  principle  seems 
to  hold  good. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  by  far 
tue  greater  number  of  peremptory  arbitration 
treaties  are  between  the  smaller  countries  of  the 
world. 

A  number  of  these  treaties  have  been  made  by 
South    American   countries    between   themselves    or 

between  those  coun- 
tries and  others  of  the 
world.  But  such  con- 
ventions have  not  yet 
extended  to  the  more 
important  nations. 

Venezuela,  for  in- 
stance, while  embody- 
ing arbitration  in  its 
constitution,  has  abso- 
lute treaties  along  this 
line  with  Spain,  Den- 
mark and  Chile.  When- 
ever it  gets  into  hot 
water  with  the  United 
States,  E  n  g'  1  a  n  d  , 
France  or  Germany — 
and  such  embroilments 
have  been  rather  num- 
erous of  late — there  is 
no  such  safeguard  to 
peace. 

Little  Salvador  has 
defended  herself  with 
more  absolute  arbitra- 
tion than  any  other 
country — ten  in  all. 
These,  too,  with  all  the 
Latin  nations  of  the 
New  World  —  such  as 
would  be  apt  to  give 
her  most  trouble.  Bel- 
gium and  Ecuador  are 
next  in  line,  with  eight 
such  treaties  each. 
Peru  .  and  Honduras 
have  five;  Columbia, 
six;  Siam,  three,  and 
Switzerland,    four. 

The  larger  nations,  to 
which  war  would  mean 
much  more,  have  been  less  eager,  apparently,  to 
enter  into  conventions  providing  for  arbitration 
under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Perhaps  their 
ability  to  fight  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  atti- 
tude. 

England  has  ordinary  arbitration  treaties  with 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden  and  Honduras.  .  France  is  so  bound 
with  Spain,  Italy,  Honduras,  Holland,  Switzerland 
and  Sweden.  Germany's  lone  treaty  is  with  Great 
Britain.  Italy  is  bound  to  Switzerland,  England 
and  France  by  ordinary  treaty,  and  by  absolute 
convention  to  little  Costa  Rica.  Russia's  three 
ordinary  treaties  are  with  Sweden,  Belgium  and 
Denmark. 

China,  Japan,  Eoumania,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and 
Greece  had,  early  in  the  present  year,  no  arbitra- 
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tion  treaties  of  any  sort  with  other  countries, 
although  all  are  bound  by  the  general  articles  of 
The  Hague  Convention.  Even  outside  that  pale 
is  Hayti.  Persia  subscribes  to  The  Hague  articles, 
but  has  condescended  only  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Mexico.  ' 

Every  subscription  to  an  arbitration  treaty  is 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  interests  ot  peace.  And 
yet,  in  studying  the  diagram  prepared  by  M.  Moch, 
one  is  struck  by  the  number  of  agreements  for 
amicable  arrangement  made  by  countries  that  are 
not  likely  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats;  or,  if  they 
did,  would  probably  not  do  extensive  damage. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing general  plan  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
difficulties  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  figures 
so   inconspicuously. 

In  the  great  peace  movement  of  1902,  which 
bound  together  most  of  the  other  American  nations, 
and  in  that  of  1904,  which  resulted  in  a  similar 
pact — at  least  to  a  considerable  extent — between 
European  peoples,  this  country  had  no  part. 

The  non-participation  of  the  United  States  in 
modern  peace  movements  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  diagram. — Philadelphia  North  American. 


A  WOBLD  GOVERNMENT  NEXT 


Walter   S.  Logan's  Plan  to   Put  an  End  to  Wars 
By  World's  Courts. 

' '  We  are  getting  civilized  enough  to  have  a  world 
government,"  said  Walter  S.  Logan,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association.  "The  Hague 
tribunal  is  the  basis  of  it.  I  think  there  are  people 
living  who  will  see  the  powers  of  that  Dody  ampli- 
fied until  they  approach  marvelously  near  to  those 
of  a  world  government.  If  I  don't  see  it  myself 
I  believe  that  at  least  my  grandchildren  will  see  the 
day  when  there  will  be  only  one  army  in  the  world 
and  that  army  a  police  force  to  carry  out  the  decrees 
of  the  Hague  tribunal. 

"By  a  world  government  I  don't  mean  any  con- 
solidation of  nations  or  anything  that  would  in- 
volve the  abolition  of  nationality.  The  seat,  of 
authority  in  matters  which  involve  daily  life  must 
remain   in  each   country. 

"I  mean  simply  that  with  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization the  nations  of  the  world  must  consent  to 
yield  enough  of  their  sovereignty  to  allow  of  the 
establishment  of  a  legislative  and  judicial  author- 
ity which  shall  act  for  all  nations  in  those  particu- 
lars in  which  tney  come  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. A  higher  power  than  any  one  nation  must 
have  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  dispute  between 
nations. 

' '  A  world  government  means  simply  authority 
enough  vested  somewhere  to  oe  superior  to  the 
authority  of  any  individual  nation,  just  as  the 
courts  today  are  superior  to  any  individual  person. 
The  advance  of  civilization  has  meant  primarily  the 
suppression  of  private  vengeance,  the  prevention 
of  the  individual  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

"Modern  transportation  has  unified  the  world 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  principle  has  got  t^i 
become  international.  Individual  nations  can  io 
longer  be  allowed  to  make  war  when  they  choose, 
any  more  than  private  persons.  The  advance  of 
civilization  has  meant,  primarily,  the  taking  of 
this  power  to  make  war  away  from  private  per- 
sons— the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

' '  This  protection  is,  of  course,  not  perfect,  but 
the  comparative  safety  of  life  and  property  is  the 
salient  difference  between  civilization  and  savag- 
ery.      The    practise     of     individuals     in     civilized 


countries  has  become  very  generally  civilized  in 
this  respect.  The  practise  of  civilized  nations  in 
their  relations  with  each  other  still  remains  bar- 
barous. The  next  move  in  civilization  is  to  extend 
our  private  practise  in  this  regard  to  international 
relations. 

"We  are  a  Judge  governed  people.  In  no  part 
of  the  world,  in  no  scheme  of  human  government 
does  the  Judge  play  so  important  a  part  as  among 
the  English  speaking  people,  especially  in  the  T/d-,- 
ted  States.  As  a  people  we  have  the  judicial 
spirit. 

"It  is  this  general  judicial  spirit  which  has 
made  possible  the  installation  and  perfection  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  which  are  the  predominant 
feature  oi  our  civilization.  There  is  peace  and 
order  throughout  the  world  in  proportion  as  the' 
judicial  spirit  is  developed  among  the  people,  at 
its  highest  where  the  English  language  is  spoken; 
at  its  lowest,  perhaps,  in  Russia. 

"The  extension  of  the  judicial  spirit  to  interna- 
tional relations  is  necessary  oefore  they  become 
civilized.  During  the  last  ten  years  almost  every- 
important  nation  in  the  world  has  had  a  war — Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  China, 
various  South  American  Republics  and  the  United 
States.  In  one  decade  lives  numbering  into  the- 
millions  have  been  lost  and  thousands  of  millions 
of  money  have  .jeen  spent  ^or  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  And  every  one  of  the  question? 
at  issue  could  have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction- 
of  ail  parties  by  some  .iiulicial  tribunal  having 
jurisdiction. 

"The  establishment  of  a  complete  law  of  nations^ 
for  the  determination  of  international  difficulties  is 
the  only  way  to  prevent  war  in  the  world.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  a  world  con- 
gress behind  the  court  to  legislate  affirmative  law" 
for  the  world.  The  court  must  have  the  world's 
armies  at  its  command  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

' '  We  must  have  a  channel  through  which  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  can  make  itself 
felt  in  cases  between  nations;  a  world  court  to- 
which  the  smaller  and  weaker  nations  can  appeal. 
And  an  international  court  when  established  must 
be  administered  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  courtff 
— that  of  securing  the  just  rights  of  all  parties." — 
New  York   Sun. 


"DEATH    DOGS"    HEK   IDEA 


French    Songstress    Expresses    Her    View    of    the- 
Anglo-French   Naval   Exchange. 

(Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  needs  little  introduction 
to  the  readers  of  The  Express,  but,  well  known  as 
she  is  to  thousands  ot  Englishmen  for  gifts  as  a 
danscuse,  she  is  perhaps  less  well  known  as  a  writer. 

But  had  she  not  made  her  career  upon  the  stage 
she  would  have  undoubtedly  ranked  among  the 
most  original  of  the  twentieth  century  authoresses, 
for  Mme.  Guilbert 's  views  on  all  and  every  sub- 
ject are  essentially  her  own  and  as  original  in- 
thought  as  they  are  original  in  expression.  This 
article  is  the  first  that  she  has  ever  written  for  an 
English  newspaper.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mme. 
GuilDert's  article  is  an  expresion  of  her  own  opinion 
which,  while  the  editor  of  The  Express  is  glad  to 
publish,  he  does  not  necessarily  indorse). 

"What  a  beautiful  target!"  This  was  Smith's 
exclamation,  straight  from  the  heart,  when  he  first 
caugnt  sight  of  Durand's  warships,  and  this  cry- 
it  is  which  has  inspired  the  lines  which  follow. 

Smith  had  sent  out  a  cordial  invitation  to  Durand 
to   cross  the   Channel   and   see   for  himself  what  a- 
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gorgeous  smashing  he  would  get  in  case  the  two 
•of  them  should  ever —  Never  mind! 

And  Smith,  when  Durand's  warships  came,  rea- 
lized that  he  must,  in  preparation  for  the  formid- 
able licking  which  in  case  of  need  he  would  wish 
to  give  his  friend  Durand,  increase  tne  number  of 
his  own  implements  of  murder. 

Vive   1 'entente   cordiale! 

Durand  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  drink 
and  sing  and  get  drunk  in  Smith's  company,  for 
he  very  naturally  hopes  that  if  the  two  of  them 
should  come  to  ulows  again  one  day — well,  if  that 
happens  good  old  Smith,  he  hopes,  will  get  his  head 
severely  punched  and  be  knocked  out  of  time,  et 
voila  tout! 

And  because  of  the  entente,  which  is  ever  so 
•cordial.  Smith  at  the  self-same  moment  has  the 
•self-same   hope  in  reference  to   his   friend   Durand. 

Vive  1 'entente  cordial  once  again. 

And  this  display  of  destructive  force,  this  ter- 
rible array  ot  death-dealing  machinery,  these  dia- 
"bolical  corpse-manufacturing  mechanisms,  with  the 
!last  perfected  scientific  methods  of  spilling  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  human  blood  per  min- 
ute, all  these  floating  death  factories  preparing  mur- 
ders by  the  gross  for  future  opportunities,  all  these 
■slaughter-house  implements  intended  for  the  de- 
:struction  of  the  youth  and  strength  of  resistless 
humanity,  all  this  offensive  barbarism  is  received 
with  a  tornado  of  applause  and  greeted  with  the 
rglad  and  joyful  songs  of  a  crowd,  of  a  nation. 

And  if  this  exhibition  was  not  organized  directly 
to  show  Smith  and  Durand  what  they  may  have 
to  expect,  why,  then,  it  was  organized  to  frighten 
•one  of  their  neighbors,  for  whose  special  benefit 
and  information  the  night  dogs  and  watch  dogs 
•of  war — I  mean  the  cannon — are  allowed  to  bark — 
^harmlessly  this  time,  but  a  warning  lor  the  future. 

The  Watch  Dogs. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  entente  cordiale  to  keep 
these  great  dogs  muzzled  as  long  as  the  neighbor 
remains  circumspect,  but  these  watch  dogs  which 
•guard  their  owner's  goods  and  chattels  will  be 
•open  mouthed,  will  show  their  fangs  and  vomit 
the  fires  of  destruction,  desolation,  and  of  death  if 
-the  neighbor  but  show  a  sign  of  moving. 

And  everybody,  every  one,  the  wisest  as  well  as 
"the  most  ignorant  among  us,  the  humblest  as  well 
as  the  greatest,  allow  themselves  to  be  accomplices 
in  this  so-called  entente  cordiale,  and  are  partakers 
■of  this  most  insolent  and  riotous  festival  of  human 
hypocrisy! 

Yet  all  these  manipulators  of  instruments  of  tor- 
"ture  are  feasting  and  celebrating  a  sanguinary  out- 
rage to  the  divine  prerogative  of  destruction. 

All  this  international  eating  and  drinking  to  the 
accompaniment  of  vulgar  melody  is  nothing  less 
■than  a  gigantic  and  a  ghastly  banquet  to  the  grave, 
at  which  death,  giboering  and  grinning,  pours  out 
the  beer.  And  we  must  ask  ourselves  with  stupe- 
faction how  such  shouts  of  merriment  and  joy  can 
come  from  human  breasts  as  festal  tribute  to  the 
barbaric  strength  and  the  destructive  power  of 
murderous  machines  which  are  intended  to  crush 
the  life  out  of  these  same  breasts.  And  the  women. 
The  women,  too,  are  among  the  merry  makers. 
Wives,  mothers,  sisters,  children,  all  of  them,  all, 
stricken  with  inconscient  folly,  go  mad  with  joy 
at  the  sight  of  these  splendid  vessels — these  mighty 
.  -warships  which  may  be  the  murderers  in  the 
future  of  all  those  whom  they  love  and  cherish. 

And    this   is   the    entente    cordiale!     This    is    the 
•scientific    quintessence    of    our    twentieth    century 
.:*ivilization ! 
I  Oh,  desolation  of  desolation! 


What  Might  ue. 

How  superb  and  how  truly  paciuc  might  the 
entente  cordiall  be  if  the  arts  and  the  sciences  and 
commerce,  the  great  creative  forces,  this  time,  in- 
stead of  the  rorces  of  destruction,  were  made  the 
reason  for  the  meeting  for  the  material  or  intel- 
lectual reunion  of  the  nations. 

Such  a  reunion  as  that  would  be  a  means  of  real 
education,  a  real  cause  for  pleasure  and  for  joy, 
and  the  idea  of  such  a  gathering  must  surely 
open  up  a  prospect  of  noble  and  of  glorious  future 
festivals — festivals  on  the  lines  of  the  great  festi- 
vals of  ancient  history  which  should  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  of  great  nations  by  the  presence  in 
their  midst  of  great  poets  and  of  great  men,  of 
great  inventors,  of  all  those  whose  work  contributes 
to  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  pleasure,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  life  of  the  human  race  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future. 

Let  the  Governments  of  the  nations  substitute 
for  these  displays  of  implements  of  murder  national 
receptions  organized  with  other  powers  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood;  let  all  the  great  lords  of  art, 
science,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  most  distant 
countries  and  the  nearest  gather  together  in  great 
festivals  organized  every  year  by  every  government 
in  turn;  let  the  Governments  lend  their  ships  to 
transport  their  notable  men  each  year  to  these  fest- 
ivals, and  so  create  a  constant  and  perpetual  inter- 
change of  useful  knowledge  of  fresh  erudition,  an 
enlarged  centre  for  all  kinds  of  study. 

Let  us  really  love  one  another  and  join  forces 
to  fight  ignorance,  our  common  foe,  and  let  us 
in  this  way  help  on  the  genius  of  every  race;  let 
every  nation  place  its  wealth  at  the  world's  dis- 
posal, and  let  art  and  science  be  allowed  free  thans- 
port  from  one  nation  to  another. 

All  human  commerce  could  but  be  the  gainer  by 
such  noble  and  such  grandiose  festivals  of  concord 
and  of  beauty,  and  we  should  thus  have  achieved 
the  true  and  only  real  entente  cordiale. — London 
Express. 


UNITE  IN  POLAB  EXPLOEATION 


Intemation  Oo-operation  in  the  Arctic  Proposed  by 
Famous  Scientists. 

Mens,  Belgium. — The  International  Congress  on 
Economic  Expansion,  at  its  session  recently,  dis- 
cussed a  plan  for  placing  polar  explorations  under 
international    direction. 

A  motion  to  this  effect  was  signed  by  the  Duke 
of  Abruzzi,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Dr.  Charcot,  (the 
French  antartic  explorer),  Lieut.  Gerlache,  (the 
Belgian  antarctic  explorer,)  Dr.  Nordenskjold,  (the 
Swedish  arctic  explorer),  and  many  others.  The 
signers  are  said  to  be  certain  to  have  the  adhesion 
of  Commander  Peary  and  Dr.  Nansen,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  arctic  explorers.  It  was  stated  by 
those  present  that  Dr.  Nordenskjold,  Lieut.  Shackle- 
ton  ot  the  British  Navy,  (the  antarctic  explorer,) 
and  W.  S,  Bruce  were  ready  to  take  part  in  an 
international   expedition. 

A  motion  ■was  adopted  approving  the  plan  for 
international  direction  of  polar  exploration  and 
asking  Belgium  to  take  the  initiative  in  inviting 
the  other  nations. 

The  congress  also  adopted  a  proposition  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  ethnographic  bureau 
for  the  purpose  ot  assembling  the  information  gath- 
ered by  all  scientific  missions.  Frederick  J.  V. 
Skiff,  of  Chicago  was  among  the  supporters  of  the 
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proposal    to    establish    the    bureau.     A    committef 
was  appointed  to  organize  it. 

The  political  section  discussed  trusts  and  tariffs 
and  adopted  a  motion  calling  on  the  various  Govern- 
ments  to   introduce   legislation   for   the    control    of 


industrial  combinations. 

M.  Beemaert,  Minister  of  State,  addressed  tho 
marine  section  upon  the  necessity  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  upon  maritime  legislation. — New 
York  Times. 


77)e  Secret  A 

BEING  A5TUDY  OF  ThL  LOfiZ  WAQ  WA6£D^ 
BY/mV.  or  WE  JAPANESE.  SECRET Sm/CE^^ 
fy  WILL  LlVm^TON  COflEOQT 


The  life  of  Kato 
was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of 
the  Kmperor.  It 
was  the  duty  of 
his  teachers  to 
thread  his  body 
with  steel  fibres 
instead  of  nerves; 
to  render  his  sou] 
adamantine  t  o 
sympathy  and  sen- 
timent and  to  fash- 
ion   his   brain    for 

instant,  cheerful  sacrifice  so  that  he 
should  live  strongly.  He  was  of  the 
purest  pith  of  the  Samurai  from  the 
province  of  Satsuma,  famed,  for  the 
courage  of  its  men  and  for  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  its  women  and  its 
ware. 

As  a  babe  he  was  given  to  his  teach- 
ers, being  considered  perfect  in  body, 
brain  and  breed.  Into  wonderful  hands, 
he  fell;  men  who  were  wise  unto  mys- 
tery in  human  faculties,  psychic  and 
organic,  manipulated  the  child  toward 
the  ordained  purpose  of  his  life.  As 
the  swords  of  the  daimios  were  un- 
erringly tempered  for  that  fine  balance 
between  brittleness  and  malleability, 
surpassing  even  the  blades  of  Toledo 
and  Damascus,  so  was  the  physique  of 
Kato   heated,    chilled   and   wrought. 

A    secret    shame    tortured    the    boy, 
and    if    his    teachers    had    known    they 
would   have   beaten   it   from   him.     The 
memory     of     a     woman     was     in     his 
mind,  a  memory  which  mastered  his  fiercest  strug- 
gles to  repress.     And  there  must  have  been  a  drop 
of    blood    in    him    which    the    birds    brought    from 
Kurope,  since  he  could  not  foi*get  the  sweet  yours 
mother    who    had    sung   him    lullabies    in    a    paper- 
windowed  room  where  the  iris  bloomed  and  a  char- 
coal   brazier    glowed    long,    long    ago — and    it    was 
treachery    to    remember. 

Kato  was  16  when  his  nation  aroused  and  whip- 
ped the  sleeping  giant  of  Asia.  From  the  trag'C 
day,  the  darkest  in  the   annals   of  the  island   em- 


— From  St.  Louis  Globe-I)emocrat.l 

pire,  when  victory  was  turned  to  shame  and  the  I 
chief  trophy  of  conquest  seized  by  the  triple } 
alliance,  the  boy  was  trained  for  a  specialist.  He] 
was  withheld  from  all  communication  with  the  \ 
outer  world.  His  hair  was  allowed  to  grow.  He  • 
was  carefully  instructed  in  English  and  Rusaip.n 
tongues,  but  forced  not  only  to  talk  but  to  think 
in   Chinese.  , 

Masterpiece  of  the  Teacher. 
.\nd  he  became  deeply  versed  in  many  accomplish- 
ments— telegraphy,  railroad  and  bridge  construction. 
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till'  study  of  range,  the  use  of  firearms,  fuses  and 
.  xplosives;  in  the  drawing  of  maps,  in  the  tying  and 
.arrying  of  burdens  and  in  the  handling  of  j.inlts. 
Aliove  all,  he  developed  a  quality  which  was  Chi 
III  se,  intimacy  with  the  rice,  teas,  silks,  coins,  gods 
aiul  traditions  of  the  great  mainland  people. 

When  Kato  was  21  his  teachers  pronounced  niin 
llii'ir  masterpiece.  They  had  found  but  one  fault 
iiuradicabie.  Satsuma  and  his  lineage  had  given 
liim  small  hands  and  feet.  They  taught  him  to 
liind  the  latter  and  habitually  to  conceal  the  for- 
liicr.  Here  now  was  a  young  man  capable  of  ac- 
i)uitting  himself  with  honor  as  envoy  extraordinary 
til  a  foreign  court,  but  it  happened'  that  Japan 
iirided  him  more  as  an  observer  in  Manchuria  in 
till'  disguise  of  a  Chinese  coolie. 

With  a  queue  that  hung  to  his  thighs,  the  opium 
pallor  upon  his  lean  face,  and  clad  in  the  groasy 
padded  clothing  of  a  burden  bearer,  he  made  his 
way  to  Tien  Tsin  as  deckhand  on  a  vile  little 
hiKiker;  then  leisurely  eastward  to  Yinkow,  h1- 
irady  fouled  by  Eussian  hands,  studying  his  new 
land  as  he  went,  with  the  proprietary  interest  of 
an  outgoing  consul  or  missionary. 

Disguised  as  a  Chinaman. 

He  answered  the  Russian  section  boss  in  a  shat- 
tered tongue  when  seeking  employment  on  the  rail- 
way, although  it  was  not  beyond  his  limitations 
to  have  spoken  more  fluently  than  the  native;  and 
although  he  could  have  conversed  learnedly  with 
the  literati  of  China,  his  was  the  rankly  intoned 
and  restricted  speech  of  the  Chinese  coolie.  Indeed, 
it  was  within  his  capacity  successfully  to  have 
•engineered  the  building  of  the  Port  Arthur  spur 
of  the  great  railroad;  but  instead  he  toiled  with 
the  pick  and  shovel  on  the  roadbed,  bringing  forth 
mountains  of  labor  on  occasion  and  singing  under 
!his  burdens  even  as  those  of  welted  backs  who 
hewed  and  bore  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

In  one  thought  Kato  was  apart  from  his  kind, 
and  in  this  thought  there  was  both  humor  and 
•drama.  He  knew  that  there  would  be  a  moment 
in  years  to  come  when  he  would  stealthily  ignite 
a  thread  somewhere  along  this  line  and  destroy — 
for  his  emporer — the  work  of  a  hundred  men  for 
a   hundred    days. 

Japan   at   length   deemed   herself   in   readiness   to 

-strike  her  logical  enemy  for  the  repossession  of  the 

fortress  on  the  tip  of  Liao  Tung  and  interest.     The 

five-year  ppst-graduate  course  of  Kato  in  Manchuria 

then  came  to  an  end,  and  his  active  service  as  a 

I  -spy  began.     He  carried  a  message  to  Watanabe,  a 

I    Japanese  leader  of   Manchus   far  up   in  the   moun- 

I   tains,  that  war  was  a  fact;  he  detailed  the  strength 

[    at  points  of  Russian  concentration  and  averaged  to 

I    a  rifle  the  military  capacity  of  the  railroad.     His 

!    reports   were   passed    down   the   railroad   by   fellow 

•spies,  and   eventually   reached  the  general   staff  in 

Tokio. 

Narrow    Escape   by    Stratagem. 

ne  of   his   assignments   was  to   draw  a   map   of 

the  enemy's  fortifications  around  the  city  of  Liap- 

I    den.     This  task   required  twenty  nights.     The  top- 

I    ography  of  every  acre  of  ground  (the  same  ground 

j    which  the  island  empire  men  fought  over  and  won 

!    three  months  later  with  Kato's  map  in  the  head- 

j    quarters'  tent)  was  portrayed  with  a  colossal  capa- 

{  'City     for     detail — creek,    river,    mound,    mountain, 

ridge,  ravine,  forest,  ford  and  marsh,  even  to  hum- 

i    mocks  and   clumps  of  trees.     And   all  this  against 

:    almost  insuperable  odds.    Once  lie  was  forced  to  eat 

■five  night's  work.  The  alarm,  an  approaching  sentry, 

'    found   only  what   appeared   to   be   a  belated   coolie 

;   •writhing   from    internal   pains.      During    the    hours 


of  daylight,  Kato  tugged  ties  and  set  rails  for  a 
new  troop  train  siding.  His  teachers  had  builded 
well  his  body. 

The  geographical  marvel  was  praised  in  Tokio; 
iiie  worth  of  it  even  penetrated  the  moat-encircled 
palace  walls,  but  Satsuma  was  not  told.  Kato 
was  not  working  for  fame,  since  secrecy  is  antipo- 
dal, nor  for  self,  nor  his  teachers,  nor  tor  wealth  or 
woman — but  for  the  emperor.  It  was  all  for  the 
same,  a  stupendous  task  or  a  quick  unhallowed 
death — for  the  emperor.  The  wonder  of  it  was 
that  he  continued  to  live,  since  his  existence  was 
as  precarious  as  the  blaze  of  a  candle  flaring  in  a 
tempest. 

His  Supreme  Undertaking. 

Late  in  the  spring  Kato  received  orders  to  blow 
up  the  six-span  bridge  crossing  the  Tatche  Ho 
(river)  between  the  Manchurian  capital  and  the 
first  city  of  size  above.  It  was  required  that  the 
work  be  done  speedily  in  order  that  the  re-enforc- 
ing stream  ol  troops  marshalling  under  the  Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief  near  the  Korean  boundary 
might  be  broken.  The  coolie  who  brought  the  order 
to  Kato  also  delivered  a  suitable  explosive,  and 
the  spy  stole  away  from  nis  gang  in  the  night. 

The  Tatche  Ho  bridge  was  only  eight  miles  north, 
but  it  was  necessary  for  Kato  to  make  a  wide  de- 
tour through  the  eastern  fields  and  forest  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Russian  railway  guards.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  day  the  spy  traveled  in  haste 
but  craftly.  He  well  knew  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  strike  the  bridge  except  by  the 
river,  which  he  reached  in  the  dusk  at  a  point  two 
miles  up  stream.  He  was  carrying  a  wooden  box 
of  the  size  in  which  tinned  goods  are  shipped.  The 
cracks  in  tne  four  sides  of  the  box  had  been 
widened,  apparently  by  a  knife. 

Kato  calmly  accepted  a  handicap,  inasmuch  as 
the  night  Was  cloudless  and  it  was  the  season  of 
the  full  moon.  He  tarried  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  bank;  then  stripped  to  loin-cloth  and  under- 
shirt. With  a  bundle  containing  his  clothing,  also 
the  heavy  explosive,  fuse  and  matches  in  a  water- 
proof case,  tied  to  his  waist,  and  the  wooden  box 
in  his  hand,  he  waded  into  the  stream,  pausing  of- 
ten to  look  and  listen.  The  night  was  balmy  and 
beautiful,  but  the  grasp  of  winter  which  still  mas- 
tered the  mountains  from  whence  Tatche  Ho  came 
was  crushing  cold  in  the  water.  A  moment  later 
one  could  have  seen  only  a  box  floating  down  stream 
in  the  moonlight. 

Placing   the   Explosive. 

The  box  bobbed  on  past  the  bridge,  but  the  spy 
clung  to  one  of  the  abutments  and  slowly,  shoved 
by  the  current,  let  himself  around  to  the  stone  pier. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  truss  above  he  breathed  deep- 
ly for  a  few  seconds,  listening  to  the  strokes  of 
the  sentry's  feet  and  rifle-butts  which  rang  loud  in 
the  iron  work  of  the  giruer  above  his  head.  Silent- 
ly then,  but  with  Valjeanic  strength,  the  spy  drew 
himself  out  of  the  water,  his  hands  and  feet  grip- 
ping the  jagged  corners  ot  the  pier  and  his  right 
shoulder  braced  at  intervals  against  the  projecting 
frame  of  the  abutment. 

Kato  gained  the  iron  work  of  the  girder  14  feet 
above  the  water,  within  sixty  seconds,  and  hud- 
dled close  to  the  pier.  Through  the  moonlight 
spaces  between  the  ties  above  he  discerned  the 
rails  and  carefully  chose  a  spot  upon  the  masonry, 
well  •within  the  vital  frame  of  the  girder,  to  set 
his  explosive — a  force  sufficient  to  shatter  the 
shoulder  of  a  mountain. 

Then  the  spy  wiped  his  nands  in  his  hair  and 
waved    them    to    and    fro    gently    until    they    were 
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quite  dry,  before  breaking  the  seal  of  the  destroy- 
er. He  smiled  as  he  set  the  naked  cylinder  in 
place,  reflecting  that  he  would  have  two  minutes 
to  descend  to  the  water,  and  swim  away  down- 
stream beneath  the  surface — after  touching  the 
match  to  the  fuse.  *  *  ♦  He  leaned  far  fgr- 
ward,  deadening  the  scratch  and  concealing  the 
flare  of  the  match  with  his  body  and  hands.  In 
the  act  of  raising  the  flame,  globed  in  his  fingers,  a 
Bound  reached  his  ears  from  the  girder  to  the  left. 

Caught  in  the  Act. 

Kato  did  not  turn,  but  with  fine  flexibility  of 
mind  instantaneously  changed  his  purpose,  holding 
the  flame  of  the  match  to  the  center  of  the  curling 
fuse  instead  of  at  the  tip.  There  was  now  but  sixty 
seconds  left,  scarcely  time  for  him  to  clear  him- 
self trom  flying  debris.  Still  he  did  not  leave  the 
spot,  though  the  fuse  was  ignited,  but  deadened 
the  ember  of  the  match  in  his  fingers  and  with  his 
back  to  the  creeping  spark,  turned  his  face  toward 
the  sound.  In  the  moonlight  8  feet  away  he  saw 
a  Bussian  crawling  hastily  towa;rd  him  upon  the 
stiffening  rods  of  the  girder.  He  wondered  why 
the  Russian  did  not  shoot. 

The  unerring  swing  of  Kato's  thoughts  was  not 
counter-directed  for  tne  minutest  fraction  of  a 
second.  If  he  attempted  to  light  another  match 
and  touch  it  to  the  very  tip  of  the  fuse,  a  bullet 
might  find  his  brain  in  the  light  of  the  torch  and 
his  hand  fall  stricken.  Then  over  his  body  the 
enemy  might  succeed  in  snuffing  the  crawling  spark 
in  time.  To  save  himself  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  nerveless  faculties  grapplet.  the  problem 
coldly,  but  with  time-defying  speed.  Success  de- 
manded his  presence  to  the  last.  He  must,  trust- 
ing in  the  dark  and  his  knife,  with  unabating 
strength  and  towering  will,  resisting  even  death — 
protect  the  fuse  until  this  spark  journeyed  to 
the  heart  of  things — until  his  body  mingled  with 
the  debris  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  for  such  moments  as  this  that  the  teach- 
ers of  Kato  had  toiled. 

Four  nights  before  the  Eussian  sentry  now  near- 
ing  Kato   had   fired   into  a  shadow  and   had   been 


subjected  to  the  jeers  of  his  companions.  He  In- 
tended to  be  sure  now  before  using  his  pistol. 
Another  mistake  and  everlasting  shame  would  be- 
heaped  upon  him.  The  moonlight  sifted  in  broken 
patches  through  the  ties  and  rested  upon  the  frame 
of  the  girder,  upon  the  stiffening  rods  and  stone 
work,  showing  portions  of  the  figure  crouched 
against  tue  masonery.  Then  he  saw  a  naked  body 
and  a  yellow  face  glistening  with  drops  of  water — 
.>  the.  glow  of  a  match. 

Sacrifices  His  Own  Life. 

The  flame  shining  red  through  the  fingers  of  two 
hands  moved  upward  toward  the  truss,  hovered  a 
second  and  was  flicked  out.  Then  the  Russian  saw 
a  spark  upon  the  pier!  he  drew  his  pistol  and  fired^ 
scrambling  forward  along  the  stiffening  rods  and 
fired  again  and  a  third  time!  There  was  a  sound  of 
choking  in  his  ears  and  a  knife  burned  down  hi» 
temple  and  cheek,  crippling  his  left  arm.  He 
emptied  the  fourth  shot  into  the  jerking  body  be- 
fore him. 

Kato,  wrecked,  voiceless,  empty-handed,  but  still 
impassioned  by  his  purpose  whipped  his  body  withi 
horrid  meaning  between  the  enemy  and  the  spark. 
The  Eussian,  screaming  to  the  other  sentries, 
reached  for  the  explosive,  even  as  the  spy  with 
his  last  spasm  of  strength  hurled  himself  forward, 
carrying  the  other  into  the  stream...*..*..*..* 
A  sentry,  kneeling  upon  the  stiffening  rods,  triei 
to  poke  the  destroyer  off  the  pier,  but  was  not  given 
time.  The  re-enforcing  stream  of  troops  marshal' 
ing  under  the  Eussian  commander-in-chief,  near  th« 
Korean  boundary  was  broken. 

The  head  of  the  spy  whom  the  teacher  had  pro 
nounced  the  masterpiece  was  found  tne  next  day, 
and  there  was  a  smile  upon  the  hard  brown  facei 
It  may  have  been  that  Kato  smiled  at  the  very  last 
because  he  knew  he  had  won  for  his  emperor;  ol 
it  may  have  been,  that  the  memory  of  the  womai 
returned  to  him — the  woman  who  had  sung  hin 
lullabies  in  the  paper-windowed  room  where  th< 
iris  bloomed  and  the  charcoal  brazier  glowed  lonj 
and  long  ago. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


A  Self-Amusing  King 


ECCENTEIC  DOINGS  OF  KING  ALFONSO  XHI  OF  SPAIN.  —  BREACHES  OF 
PALACE  ETIQUETTE  AND  PEANKS  PLAYED  IN  PUBLIC— QUARREL  WITH 
HIS  MOTHER. 


Never  were  more  contradictory  stories  told  about 
a  monarch  than  about  Alfonso  XIII,  King  of  Spain, 
who  is  now  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Some  of  his 
pranks  are  taken  to  prove  that  the  young  monarch 
is  a  victim  of  a  diseased  mind,  which  every  year 
grows  weaker.  The  same  stories,  interpreted  in  an- 
other way,  are  taken  to  mean  that  the  King  is 
merely  a  very  human  young  man,  who  takes  a 
youth  's  delight  in  noting  the  confusion  of  big  wigs 
and  dignitaries. 

Most  of  his  outbursts  of  eccentricity  have  their 
common  object.  They  are  in  one  form  or  another, 
rebelion  against  the  formality  of  the  court  life  and 


a  protest  against  the  dignity  which  in  Spain,  of 
countries,  most  closely  hedges  a  king. 

Alfonso's  eccentfricities  showed  themselves  H 
childhood,  when  most  healthy  minded  youngsters  o 
his  years  would  feel  inclined  to  seek  the  same  ra 
lief  from  tutors,  prime  ministers  and  other  dig 
nified  guardians.  Tt  was  during  his  first  tour  ii 
the  Spanish  provinces,  three  years  ago,  that  th 
people  of  his  country  first  had  the  opportunity  te 
observe  the  capers  which  hitherto  had  been  re- 
served for  the  eyes  of  the  palace  courtiers. 

It  was  on  this'  journey  that  the  King  complained 
of  being  bored,  and  asked  why  he  could  not  go  to 
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bed.  Paeheco,  the  General  in  charge  of  him,  ex- 
plained that  etiquette  demanded  that  the  people 
leave  first. 

"Oh,  they  must,  eh?"  replied  his  Majesty,  "I'll 
iioon  send  them  away." 

A  moment  later,  in  a  hush,  Alfonso  doubled  his 
■fists,  placed  them  to  his  mouth  in  imitation  of  a 
bugle  and  sounded  taps.  Everybody  stood  aghast 
and  glanced  toward  the  King,  who  again  sounded 
taps,  stretched  his  arms  and  yawned.  The  people 
took  the  hint  and  departed. 

Scoffed  at  Holy  Belies. 

In  Leon  the  King  was  met  by  a  brilliant  proces- 
.«ion  to  escort  him  to  the  Town  Hall.  On  the  way 
a  triumphal  arch  attracted  his  attention.  He  called 
on  the  driver  to  stop,  alighted,  unslung  his  camera 
And  proceeded  to  take  pictures  of  the  arch. 

In  Santander  the  King  received  the  city's  key's 
on  a  street  stand.  As  they  were  handed  to  him 
the  crowds  cheered. 

"Long  live  the  King!  Long  live  Asturias! 
Long  live   Spain!     Long   live   Santander!" 

In  the  stillness  which  followed,  the  King  leaned 
toward  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  who  was  on  another 
jstand,  and  cried: 

"You  didn't  get  anything  this  time,  did  you? 
No  long  life  for  you." 

While  in  Cabadonga  the  King  visited  the  shrine 
and  was  induced  to  inspect  the  sacred  relics.  The 
Bishop  of  Cabadonga  showed  the  King  St.  Peter's 
toenail  and  St.  Paul's  hair.  The  King  stopped 
Ihim   with : 

"Say,  Bishop;  do  you  believe  that  nonsense?" 

The   scandalized   Bishop   affirmed   that   he   did. 

"Well,  I  don't."  replied  Alfonso.  "I'm  going 
i;o  dinner." 

On  the  road  from  Oveida  to  Mieres  the  King 
spied  a  small  gage  railway  and  asked  where  it  led. 
He  was  told  to  the  mines  several  miles  away. 
This  roused  the  King's  curiosity  and  he  said: 

"I  want  to   go  there.   Let   us   turn." 

Gen.  Paeheco  remonstrated  and  saia  that  the 
people  of  Mieres  had  been  waiting  since  morning 
to  see  the  King,  and  it  was  already  late. 

"Am  I  not  King!"  he  exclaimed.  "I'll  do  what 
1  want  to,  and  I  want  to  see  the  mines." 

His  majesty  then  compelled  the  party  to  go  with 
tim  to  view  the  mines.  In  consequence  the  people  of 
Mieres  after  a  long  wait,  thought  that  the  King 
•was  not  coming  and  nobody  was  in  the  streets  to 
•welcome  him  when  he   arrived. 

Slapped  an  Admiral. 

In  the  past  three  years  more  serious  breaches  of 
■palace  etiquette  have  alarmed  some  of  the  ministers, 
•who  seem  to  think  that  a  King  even  at  19  should 
recognize  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  under- 
•stand  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  indulge  in 
the  pranks  permissible  to  other  youths  of  his  age. 

Eecently  Alfonso  in  passing  through  an  anteroo-m 
in  the  Madrid  palace  met  Admiral  Chacon,  a  vener- 
•able  sailor  who  was  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the 
King.  Alfonso  approached  the  Admiral  and  said 
"to  him: 

"What  oflRce  are  you  filling  now?"  The  Admiral 
replied  that  he  was  attached  to  one  of  the  bureaus 
•of  the  Navy  Department,  whereupon  Alfonso  an- 
•Bwered   in  a  loud   voice: 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  my  dear  Chacon,  I  suppose 
you  idle  your  time  away  there  just  as  you  did  when 
■you  were  at  court."  The  King  took  his  hand  and 
slapped  the  face  of •  the  admiral,  after  which  he 
■walked    off. 

Chacon,  in  speaking  of  the  incident  later,  said: 
"'When  his  majesty's  hand  hit  my  face  it  was  all 


I  could  do  to  restrain  myself  from  disgracing  my- 
self and  my  uniform." 

On  another  occasion,  as  Alfonso  was  going  to  his 
private  apartments  in  the  palace,  he  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  outside  his  door,  a  small  bell  button 
fixed  to  the  wall  and  covered  with  a  glass  case. 
The  King  inquired  what  the  button  was  for,  and 
was  told  that  it  connected  with  a  bell  in  the  guard 
room  of  the  palace  and  was  to  be  used  only  in  the 
event  of  grave  danger  threatening  the  King.  Be- 
fore any  one  could  interfere  Alfonso  broke  the 
glass,  pushed  the  button  vigorously,  and  then  ran 
into  his  apartments. 

Instantly  there  was  a  frightful  racket  in  the 
palace.  Cries  of  "Assassin!"  were  raised  and  the 
palace  filled  with  soldiers.  A  company  of  hal- 
berdiers and  cuirassiers  dashed  up  the  stairs  with 
loaded  carbines  and  drawn  swords  and  rushed  into 
the  King's  suite  of  rooms.  There  Alfonso  met 
them,  almost  in  hysterics  from  his  laughter.  The 
soldiers  retired,  unappreciative  of  the  joke. 

Suspended  a  Cabinet. 

Alfonso's  reckless  speeding  through  the  streets 
of  Madrid  in  his  automobile  has  repeatedly  been 
commented  upon  in  the  Madrid  papers,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  attempt  of  the  late  Maura  gov- 
ernment to  compel  the  King  to  stop  his  breakneck 
speeding  was  the  real  reason  why  the  Cabinet  fell. 
Premier  Maura,  at  an  audience  with  the  King, 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  the  streets  of 
Madrid  as  a  racecourse,  and  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  laws  were  broken  by  his  Majesty.  Al- 
fonso was  greatly  angered  over  the  remarks  of  the 
Premier,  and  at  once  demanded  the  government's 
resignation  for  impertinence.  The  resignations 
were  handed  in  and  a  new  government  was  form- 
ed. 

Another  and  more  serious  phase  of  this  young 
King's  independence  of  thought  and  action  is  con- 
cerned with  the  mother  who  has  devoted  her  life 
to  his  education  and  rearing.  Her  care  has  made 
him  a  healthy,  sturdy  youth,  altnough  he  promised 
to  inherit  all  the  physical  weaknesses  oi  his  sickly 
father.  He  is  capable  of  great  physical  endurance 
and  can  stand  up  under  fatigue  that  would  exhaust 
men  of  apparently  greater  strength.  Although  he 
has  almost  reached  uis  majority  he  follows  still  the 
aaily  routine  laid  out  by  his  mother  when  in  1891 
his  royal  curls  were  cut  and  he  set  out  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  high  place. 

His  mother  drew  up  a  timetable  and  school  rou- 
tine. He  still  gets  up  every  morning  at  7  o  'clock 
and  says  his  prayers;  for  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
be  very  religious. 

His  Daily  Boutine. 

Having  spent  about  half  an  hour  on  his  toilet 
the  King  has  breakfast  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  The  breakfast  general- 
ly consists  of  coffee,  tea,  Dread,  butter  and  fresh 
eggs.  He  has  a  chat  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
then  goes  to  his  rooms  to  study  under  teachers 
carefully  selected.  He  is  extremely  good  at  lang- 
uages, and  has  mastered  German,  as  was  proved  by 
his  conversation  with  Emperor  William  at  Vigo. 
He  is  devoted  to  everything  connected  with  the 
military  profession,  is  a  splendid  horseman,  a  keen 
hunter  and  a  fine  shot. 

At  11  o'clock  the  King  takes  up  official  business. 
At  1  he  takes  luncheon  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
generally  inviting  some  of  the  officers  or  Ministers 
in  attendance.  The  afternoon  he  spends  in  exer- 
cising; then  for  an  hour  reads  magazines  and  news- 
papers and  dines  at  8  o  'clock. 

After  dinner  he  plays  billiards  pr  chess  with  his 
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brother-in-law,  the  Frince  of  the  Asturias,  and  ex- 
cept when  he  visits  a  theater,  which  is  seldom,  he 
goes  to  bed  at  11  o'clock. 

His  enemies  say  that,  in  spite  ot  her  years  of  de- 
votion, the  King  is  lacking  in  respect  to  his  mother, 
who  has  given  him  such  autocratic  ideas  that  he 
will  not  tolerate  the  least  interference  with  his 
kingly  conduct  even  from  her. 

The  King's  attitude  toward  the  Queen  mother 
is  most  severely  criticized  by  his  political  opponents. 
The  King  will  have  it  clearly  understood  that  his 
word  is  supreme,  and  at  the  most  trifling  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes  he  becomes  dictatorial.  He 
has  frequently  spat  in  the  faces  of  servants  who 
have  neglected  his  orders,  and  where  he  does  not 
dare  subject  his  victims  to  this  indignity  he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  by  employing  all  the  strongest 
terms  that  Spanish  profanity  can  command. 

The  most  recent  of  these  scenes  very  nearly  re- 
sulted in  an  open  rupture  between  the  King  and 
the  Queen  mother. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  dinner,  the  King,  dis- 
guised as  a  laborer,  had  slipped  away  from  the 
palace  unrecognized  by  the  guards  ami  proceeded 
alone  and  on  foot  to  the  slums  of  Madrid,  where 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  a  workingmen's 
ball.  He  passed  the  night  dancing,  drinking  and 
playing  and  returned  to  the  palace  at  dawn  half 
intoxicated.  The  Queen-mother,  acquainted  of  his 
mysterious  disappearance  from  the  palace,  had 
spent  the  night  in  agony,  fancying  him  the  victim 
of  a  plot. 

When  she  heard  the  cause  of  his  absence  she 
felt  compelled  to  remonstrate.  She  approached 
him  in  his  apartments  and  represented  to  him  that 
he  was  not  only  compromising  his  reputation  but 
endangering  his  crown.  The  King,  losing  his  temp- 
er, told  her  to  mind  her  own  business  and  respect 
his  authority  like  the  rest  of  his  subjects. 

Tne  Queen  replied  tnat  in  the  eyes  of  God  the 
son  owed  submission  to  his  mother.  The  King 
finally  ordered  her  out  of  the  royal  palace.  The 
Queen  remaining  impassive,  the  King  cried  vio- 
lently: 

' '  I  shall  call  my  guards  to  throw  you  into  the 
streets  of  Madrid." 

He  was  ringing  to  give  the  order  when  his  con- 
fessor, to  whom  the  scene  had  been  reportea  by 
a  terrified  servant,  came  hurriedly  in  and,  closing 
the  doors,  remained  with  the  royal  couple  until 
he  succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  The  Queen-mother 
then  declined  to  see  the  King  save  in  public,  and 
passed   most   oi   her  time   in  prayer. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  such  a  story,  that  could  have  been 
known  to  only  a  few  persons.  It  was  industriously 
circulated,  however,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the 
King.  His  enemies  declared  that  his  arrival  early 
one  morning  at  a  garrison  near  Madrid  did  not 
come  from  an  interest  in  the  army,  but  was  due 
to  a  nervousness  resulting  from  a  diseased  mind. 
But  they  even  attributed  his  personal  investigation 
of  an  explosion  in  the  outskirts  of  Madrid  to  the 
same  cause.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  King's  ene- 
mies will  not  aamit  that  his  eccentricities  are  due 
to  the  exuberance  of  youth. — New  York  Sun. 


THE    FRENCH    SOCIALISTS 


Foliticians    Se«kjiag    Cover    Before    an    Electrical 
Storm. 

Paris. — In  the  beginning  of  next  January  one- 
third  of  the  French  Senate  is  to  be  renewed;  the 
election  made  by  the  councils  general  of  the  depart- 
ments   whose    senators    have    ended    their    term    of 


office,  and  the  councils  are  made  up  of  members; 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  possible- 
French  voters  do  not  regularly  take  pains  to  cast 
their  votes. 

Ten  days  after  the  senatorial  elections  is  thfr 
date  for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, to  take  the  place  of  M.  Loubet  for  whom 
seven  years  of  the  office  have  proved  enough.  The- 
election  is  made  by  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties united  in  a  national  assembly  for  the  purpose. 
The  present  Parliament,  with  its  Radical-Socialist 
majority,  will  have  been  modified  by  that  time 
only  by  the  influx  of  brand-new  senators.  It  would 
be  a  surprise  if  they  were  many,  since  the  present 
occupants  of  most  of  the  seats  to  be  vacated  stand 
for  re-election. 

Three  months  later  the  entire  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties will  have  to  face  what  are  called  the  general 
elections.  Then,  finally,  universal  suffrage  will  have- 
a  chance  to  assert  itself — if  it  pleases. 

The  majority  of  deputies  bears  autocratic  sway 
in  the  French  republic;  but  so  many  things  may 
happen  before  the  elections,  and  so  much  political 
grouping  after,  that  all  talk  about  the  future  is  a. 
waste  of  words.  What  is  timely  is  the  present 
skurrying  ot  politicians  for  shelter.  Even  to  the- 
casual  observer  they  offer  what  may  rightly  be- 
callea  a  dissolving  view. 

M.  .laures,  with  his  mighty  bulk,  pushed  briskly- 
from  behind,  leads  the  break-up.  It  was  he  that 
held  the  "Bloc"  of  the  united  Radical  and  Socialist, 
majority  together  all  through  the  Combes  adminis-- 
tration.  He  had  forty  and  more  Socialist  deputies, 
in  his  pocket  and  Government  nad  to  go  his  way 
or  retreat  toward  the  Moderates.  For  a  time  he- 
was  practically  as  much  the  dictator  of  France  as. 
Gambetta  had  been.  All  this  was  against  the- 
will  of  the  revolutionary  Socialists,  who  accused, 
him  of  watering  the  milk  of  pure  doctrine.  At 
the  Amsterdam  International  Congress  he  was  sum- 
moned to  cease  his  compromising  alliance  with 
Radical  capitalists;  but  the  matter  was  not  pushedl 
so  long  as  the  Bloc  held  together,  with  the  Social-- 
ists  on  top. 

Then  came  the  downfall  of  the  Combes  adminis- 
tration caught  using  the  machinery  of  Freemason', 
lodges  to  secure  informers  on  the  private  lives  of 
army  officers  and  others  for  political  purposes.. 
Prime  Minister  Rouvier  began  the  new  administra- 
tion by  a  steady  veering  to  another  point  of  the 
compass,  which  soon  left  the  Socialist  leader  in  the- 
position  of  a  political  foghorn — vox  et  praeterea 
nihil.  A  Socialist  understudy,  M.  Briand,  came  to- 
the  fore  as  leader  in  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  but  the  first  consequence  of  his  success  seems, 
to  be  a  declaration  of  independence  against  Socialist, 
discipline. 

So  M.  Jaures  has  had  to  make  his  choice  at  last,, 
and  he  sticks  to  his  guns — or  to  his  foghorn.     He- 
has  definitely  sided  with  the  Revolutionary  Social- 
ists— led  by  the  veteran  Jules  Guesde,  who  drilled 
them   into  a   political   party   and   brought   into   ex- 
istence, for  the  first  time  in  a  French  Parliament  of" 
the  Third  Republic,  a  solid  group  of  seventeen  So- 
cialism has  no  business  in  politics  except  to  hasten- 
the   upset   of   property-holding   and   the   ringing   in' 
01    the    good    time    when    Collectivism    shall    reign. 
He  always  protested   against  wasting  time  on  the- 
Dreyfus   case,   which   he   said   was   a   mere   quarrel 
among  "bourgeois,"  or  on  Churc.i  matters,  which 
will  settle  themselves  in  the  good  time  coming.     He- 
has  now  declared  that  the  republic  itself  is  no  more- 
to  him  than   Hecuba — Socialists  have  other  fish  to- 
fry — and    M.   Jaures   has   finally   said   Amen! — Xew 
York  Evening  Post. 
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Apropos    of    recent    rumored    overtures    of    Costa  Rica  for  union  with  the  Panama  Republic. 

— Hy  Mayer  in  New  York  Times. 


The  Uncemented  Domain 


PHILIPPINES,  PANAMA,  AND  WEST  INDIES  PRESENT  EVIDENCES 
OP  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  IN  AMERICAN  ASSIMILATION.  — 
OVERCOMING  CLIMATIC  INERTIA.  —  ELIMINATING  DISEASE 
IN  PANAMA.— CUBA'S  ELECTION  PASSIONS. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  U.  S. 
could  spread  her  domains  across  seas  as  she 
once  did  across  the  unpeopled  west,  without 
encountering  difficulties  as  grave  as  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Indians  or  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  railroads,  nor  build  canals  bigger 
than  any  before  known  without  facing  what 
seems  the  insuperable.     The  real  undercur- 


rent of  public  opinion,  therefore,  is  learning- 
to  discount  evil  report  and  to  await  sub- 
stantial evidences  before  concluding  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  assimilation  and 
protection. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Philippines 
will  be  practically  a  generation  in  getting 
ready  for  self-government ;  that  Cuba,  which 
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the  United  States  treated  in  the  opposite 
manner,  is  having  some  serious  troubles  and 
that  one  of  its  political  parties  is  suggesting 
a  full  return  to  the  suzerainty  of  Uncle  Sam ; 
that  Panama  can  be  sanitated,  after  all,  and 
that  there's  money  being  made  in  the  Philip- 
pines.   The  cement  is  really  being  laid. 

The  items  which  follow  speak  for  them- 
selves : 


things  that  has  hampered  the  islands  of  late  has 
been  the  agriculture  depression.  The  public  works 
of  Manila  and  the  islands  are  being  improved  and 
extended.  No  proper  water  supply  or  sewer  system 
as  yet  have  been  furnished  Manila,  but  this  will 
be  remedied.  The  Filipinos,  under  white  fore- 
men, make  gooa  laborers.  An  example  of  their 
work  is  shown  in  the  thirty-three  miles  of  good 
street  railway  built  recently." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


BEAIi  WORK  DONE  IN  PANAMA 


MUST  WAIT  A   GENERATION 


Secretary  Taft  Thinks  It  Will  Take  That  Long  to 
Train  Filipinos. 

Philippine  independence  as  a  practical  issue  in 
United  States  politics  probably  is  doomed  to  dream- 
less slumber  for  many  years  to  come,  according  to 
Secretary  of  War  William  H.  Taft  and  his  party, 
who  passed  through  Chicago  recently  on  the  way 
back  to  Washington  from  the  Philippines.  The 
portly  Secretary  and  his  following  stopped  long 
enough  in  this  city  to  declare  themselves  a  unit 
in  the  belief  that  the  Filipinos  were  entirely  unfit 


THE  GOVERNMENT  HOTEL  FOR  EMPLOYEES, 

— Kansas  City 


for  self-government,  and  that  the  shelving  of  the 
issue  was  jikely  to  be  one  of  the  chief  results  of 
the  long  trip  to  the  Orient. 

"The  Filipinos  certainly  will  not  be  ready  for 
independence  for  at  least  a  generation,"  said  the 
Secretary,  "and  it  probably  will  take  a  much 
longer  time.  I  was  surprised,  however,  by  the 
favorably  changed  conditions  in  the  islands.  Prob- 
ably the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole 
situation  is  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people 
desire   education. 

"Under  our  administration  we  have  raised  the  at- 
tendance at  schools  fourfold,  and  if  we  had  the 
money  to  extend  the  school  system  we  could  have 
thousands  more  pupils. 

"There  remain  many  things  to  be  done  for  the 
islands,  and  some  of  the  most  pressing  necessities 
will  be  a  subject  of  report  by  me  to  the  President. 
Not  all  the  things  desirable  can  oe  done  for  the 
Filipinos,  but  much  can  be  done.      One  of  the  chief 


An  Amazing  Contrast  to  That  Accomplished  Under 
the  French  Control. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  one  year  since  the  Uni- 
ted States  obtained  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  th« 
new  Panama  Canal  company.  This  period  hai 
brought  some  disappointment  to  the  optimists  wh( 
imagined  that  the  building  of  the  canal  was  but  l 
holiday  entertainment  for  our  country.  On  th( 
other  hand,  the  pessimists,  at  least  those  no 
blinded  by  ignorance  or  swayed  by  interest,  musi 
concede,  upon  a  careful  examination  oi  the  diffl 
eulties  encountered  and  the  progress  made,  that  th( 
achievements  of  the  year  are  many  and  far  excee( 
in  real  progress  that  ot  any  equal  period  of  Frencl 
administration  at  the  flood-tide  of  their  enth\isi 
"Bsm. 

Let    those   who    fondly   hoped   fo 
works   of  magic   remember  that  th 
__^  Panama     canal     is     an     enginoeriii| 

work  which  was  abandoned  as  ai 
impossibility  by  one  of  the  raos 
inventive  and  resourceful  nations  o 
the  earth;  let  them  remember  tha 
for  many  years  no  active  work  ha( 
been  done,  that  the  growth  of  th 
jungle  had  covered  the  dredges,  th 
floods  of  the  tropics  washed  over  th 
shops,  and  the  rust  an  decay  o 
twenty  years  of  a  ijuickdestroyini 
climate  had  made  almost  worthies 
all  that  the  French  had  done.  Le 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Frenel 
had  left  no  water  works  to  suppl; 
water,  no  sewers  to  drain  camps,  ,n( 
fit  habitations  for  men;  that  P;in 
ama  is  2,000  miles  away  from  ou 
base  of  supplies,  that  even  many  _o 
the  records  of  the  surveys  of  tji 
French  had  been  lost  or  destroye« 
that  our  engineers  and  our  peopl 
had  no  previous  experience  of  valtt 
in  the  tropics,  and  then  marvel,  as  marvel  ye  must 
at  a  simple  recital  of  work  accomplished  to  thi 
date  in  but  six  month's  time.  Six  months,  remem 
ber,  for  we  have  had  but  one  dry  season  to  work 
This  dry  season  is  from  October  to  April.  In  tJi 
rainy  season,  from  May  to  September  inclusive,  th 
French  never  attempted  to  do  anything  and  w 
shall  eventually  conclude  that  nothing  except  dred| 
ing,  harbor  improvement  and  sanitary  work  can  b 
done   during  the   rainy   season. 

The  canal  commission  commenced  its  career  wit 
unfortunate    divisions    among    the    members,    dil 
putes  as  to  authority  and  differences  as  to  methodi 
Until    the    commission    was    reorganized,   the    wer 
had    not    been    systemized    and    there    were    no  -n 
sponsible    heads    of    different    departments    and    no 
chief    to    settle    differences.     Upon   the    reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commission,   this  was  entirely  changed 
and  the  engineering  department  on  the  isthmu«  had 
full   authority   and   full   swing,  except   on   the  \gen- 
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oral  plan  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  advisory 
board.  Mistakes  were  made  of  course,  and  mis- 
takes in  plenty,  but  they  were  common  mistakes  of 
of  every  great  enterprise  at  its  inception. 

Mistakes  of  the  Commission. 

Ten  million  feet  of  lumber  and  thousands  of 
cross  ties  were  bought  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  to  the  isthmus,  when  lumber  much  better 
suited  to  the  tropics  could,  in  time,  have  been  se- 
cured on  the  ground.  There  were  no  saw  mills 
in  the  tropics  and  no  method  of  transportation  what- 
ever, and  the  lumber  required  for  immediate  use, 
therefore,  was  of  necessity  bought  in  the  United 
States.  To  buy  so  much  lumber  in  the  beginning 
was    an    error    on    the    side    of    expedition.        One 


have  convinced  us  that  to  effectively  excavate  in 
Culebra  during  the  rainy  season  nothing  short  of  a 
self-propelling  dredge  could  be  employed.  These 
are  all  insignificant  mistakes,  which,  however,  mag- 
nified by  sensational  newspapers  and  imaginative 
tenderfeet,  should  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  great 
deeds  done  in  the  fa£e  of  great  difficulties. 

The  French  had  proceeded  upon  tne  plan  of  a 
canal  with  locks,  basing  the  possibility  of  a  lock 
canal  upon  the  practibility  of  building  a  great  dam 
at  Bohio  to  control  the  floods  of  the  Jhagres.  The 
floods  of  the  Ghagres!  Conceive  a  watershed  of 
approximately  900  square  miles  with  a  rainfall 
during  200  days  of  each  year  of  ten  feet.  A 
dam  was  necessary  to  control  this  anu  to  provide 
water  for  locks,  and  the  French  had  selected,  after 


THE    HOSPITAL   BUILDINGS   AT   ANCON. 


-New  York  Sun. 


a  number  of  "tests,"  a  site  at  Bohio  for  a  great 
artificial  lake  which  was  to  cover  some  thirty 
square  miles,  to  be  supported  by  a  great  dam. 

With  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  the 
American  engineer,  Wallace  insisted  upon  check- 
ing all  of  the  surveys  of  the  French  and  of  retesting 
with  a  core  drill  all  of  the  ground  selected  for  deep 
masonry  foundations. 

A  Word  for  Wallace. 

It  is  amazing,  but  Wallace  announced  as  true,  that, 
the   tests   made   by  our   engineers  proved   that   all 
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of  the  sites  considered  by  the  French  as  probable 
locations  tor  dams  were  utterly  impossible. 

A  lock  canal  without  a  dam  to  hold  the  Chagres 
floods  is  impossible  unless  the  tloods  of  the  water- 
shed could  be  uivided  by  a  tunnel  which  should 
carry  part  ot  the  water  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  feas- 
ibility of  this  may  well  be  doubted.  The  conclus- 
ion of  Wallace  was  that  a  sea-level  canal  only  was 
feasible,  ihe  prevalence  of  eartnquaives  and  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  locks  by  them  haS 
always  inclined  many  great  engineers  to  favor  the 
sea-level  plan,  and  this  probability  of  earthquakes 
has  always  oeen  a  great  consideration  from  the  be- 
ginning ot  engineering  discussion  of  a  canal,  both 
on  the  I'anama  and  the  Nicaraguan  routes.  Chief 
Engineer  Wallace  may  have  well  deserved  tne  criti- 
cism of  Secretary  Taft  for  hi^  abandonment  of  his 
great  powers  at  the  time  of  greatest  responsibility; 
but  Wallace  should  be  given  full  credit  at  least  for 
going  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  canal  problem  and 
proving  this  vital  mistake  of  the  French  engineers. 

The  excavation  at  Culebra  was  accomplished  at 
a  cost  per  yard  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of 
similar  work  under  the  French.  Dredge  work  has 
been  done  at  the  harbors  at  either  end  ot  the  canal, 
i.  e.,  at  Christooal,  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  La 
Boca,  Panama,  on  the  Pacific.  The  wharves  at  both 
ports  have  been  rebuilt  and  additional  wharves 
are  being  rapidly  constructed.  The  main  line  of 
the  railroad  has  been  put  in  almost  a  trunk  lirno 
condition.  The  water  works  for  Ancon  and  Pan- 
ama were  completed  on  July  4,  the  sewers  for  An- 
con and  Panama  are  made,  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Panama  thoroughly  cleaned  and  a  rigid 
system  of  sanitary  regulations  introduced  and  en- 
forced. Cesspools  have  been  filled  and  streets  paved. 
The  offal  of  the  slaughter  pens,  the  decaying  vege- 
tation, the  unbearable  filth  which  once  littered  the 
narrow  streets  and  the  indescribable  odors  which 
once  filled  the  air  of  Panama  are  gone.  The  streets 
are  cleaner  than  the  ordinary  streets  of  New  York. 
The  hospitals  at  Ancon  and  Colon  are  in  perfect 
condition  and  the  poorest  laborer  can  now  receive 
more  comfort  and  attention  there  than  in  the  best 
public  hospitals  in  the  states. 

Moael    Camps    and    Sanitation. 

At  Corozal  and  Empire  exist  model  camps  well 
situated,  and,  in  fact,  every  camp  on  the  zone  ha,s 
been  drained  and  supplied  with  pure  drinking 
water,  the  sleeping  quarters  of  all  of  the  men  per- 
fectly screened  from  mosquitoes  and  flies,  the  old 
houses  of  the  French  repaired  and  repainted  and 
many  modern  buildings  erected  for  the  comfort 
of  the  men.  Commissary  stores  and  cold  storage 
plants  are  now  installed  and  the  men  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  food  in  as  perfect  condition  as  they 
could  get  in  the  United  States.  Club-rooms  similar 
to  the  army  canteens  are  established  and  rational 
amusements  for  the  employes  are  to  be  inaugurated. 

At  Colon,  which,  by  reason  of  its  low  situation, 
being  heretofore  a  swamp,  the  work  already  done 
and  that  now  under  way  is  stupendous.  The  plan 
for  surface  and  sewage  drainage  involves  the  fill- 
ing in  of  all  the  lower  portions  of  Colon  and 
will  require  in  all  about  two  million  cubic  yards 
of  earth,  which  will  be  supplied  from  the  cuts  on 
the  canal. 

The  low  and  flat  topography  makes  it  necessary 
to  ]iump  the  sewage.  A  fifteen-inch  tile  sewer 
will  extend  across  the  center  of  the  city  and  win 
confluct  all  of  the  sewage  to  the  pumps.  The 
pumps  will  discharge  into  the  bay  behind  the  city 
and  the  sewage  will  be  carried  out  to  sea  by  the 
tide. 

The   reservoir  for  the   water  works  for  Colon  is 


situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Colon  and  is 
already  under  construction.  It  will  occupy  an  area 
of  over  100  acres  and  will  eventually  supply  Mount 
Hope  and  Christobol  as  well  as  Colon. 

All  of  this  IS  in  striking  contrast  to  the  methods 
of  the  J-'rench.  JJuring  the  palmy  days  of  the  De 
Lesseps  regime  palaces  were  built  for  the  officers, 
wine  flowed  like  water  and  the  isthmus  was  the 
Mecca  of  the  pilgrimage  of  many  of  the  French 
demi-mode,  while  the  men  lived  in  hovels,  the  camps 
drained  into  the  supply  of  drinking  water  and  the 
health  and  comfort  ot  the  men  were  entirely  dis- 
regarded. 

An  excellent  police  system  has  been  established, 
composed  largely  of  men  who  were  volunteers  of 
the  Spanish  war. 

The  children  in  the  zone  have  been  enumerated, 
schoolhouses  built  and  public  schools  are  to  be 
opened  at  once.  The  zone  has  been  districted  into 
municipalities  and  courts  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  order  and  justice.  As  to  health  con- 
ditions; prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever 
at  New  Orleans  the  daily  papers  were  filled  with 
horrible    stories   of   fever   on   the   isthmus. 

Foolish  Fright  from  Reports. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  printed  the  letter  of 
a  Jamaica  negro  who  was  sore  because  the  Ameri- 
can police  arrest  drunken  negroes  for  making  too 
much  noise.  Criticism  reached  the  stage  of  pueril- 
ity. When  an  American  was  stricken  with  fever, 
that  fact  was  cabled;  if  he  died,  that  was  also 
cabled;  if  his  body  were  shipped  home,  that  was 
cabled,  and  in  several  cases  the  lamentations  of  the 
relatives  occupying  sometimes  as  much  as  two  col- 
umns were  printed.  With  all  this  detail  of  horror 
people  forgot  that  death  by  yellow  fever  is  no  more 
horrible  than  death  m  any  other  form.  Since  yellow 
fever  has  appeared  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
the  daily  papers  have  said  but  little  about  Panama, 
for  the  comparative  mortality  ot  Panama  and  New 
Orleans  manes  the  isthmus  already  appear  to  be  a 
health  resort.  Less  than  fifty  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  have  occurred  on  the  isthmus  during  the  year. 
With  a  population  from  Panama  to  Colon,  inclusive, 
of  fully  50,000  and  many  of  them  unacclimated  men, 
the  contrast  is  striking.  Colonel  Gorgas,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  department  on  the 
isthmus,  is  the  same  man  who  made  Havana,  which 
was  formerly  a  pest-house,  a  world  famous  health 
resort.  His  work  at  Havana  will  surely  be  dupli- 
cated at  Panama. 

While  260  persons  have  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  past  six  weeks,  but  four 
deaths  have  occurred  on  the  isthmus  during  the  same 
period.  More  persons  died  from  typhoid  fever  in 
Long  Island  in  one  week  than  have  died  at  Panama 
of  yellow  fever  in  one  year. 

With  the  almost  perfect  sanitary  regulations  al- 
ready inaugurated,  if  the  question  of  the  character 
of  manual  labor  to  be  employed  be  speedily  settled, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Chairman  Shonts 
and  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  are  correct  in  saying 
that  the  canal  will  be  in  operation  within  five 
years. 

The  canal  will  be  built  and  built  by  Panama. 
Hon.  Warner  Miller  was  heavily  interested  in  the 
Nicaragua  canal.  He  lost  more  money  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Panama  route  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  than  any  other  man.  He  proves 
not  only  his  sagacity  but  his  splendid  patriotism 
when  he  unqualifiedly  states  that  the  Nicaragua 
project  is  dead  and  that  he  is  now  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  canal,  to  be  built  by  .\mericans,  with 
Americans  and   for  Americans. 

The  small  fry  can  profit  by  Mr.  Miller's  example 
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A   FAMILIAR   SOliND. 


General  Gomez  charges  that  if  things  continue  as  they    are    Cuba    will    be    turned    into    a    nation    of 

hereditary  rule. 


EMPEROR  TEDDY  THE  PiRST 


'ItAt.PK  W1IJ.ER- 


3ut  we  seem  to  remember  having  been  told  something  like  that  about  our  own  country  some  time  ago. 

■ — Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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and  imitate  his  patriotism  with  credit  to  their  in- 
telligence. The  impatient  should  remember  that 
every  day  spent  in  proper  preparation  ior  any  great 
undertaking  is  a  month  saved  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of   final   results. — Panama   Mail. 


as  the  leaders  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  administra- 
tion.    Most  of  them  are  in  jail. 

The  Liberals  have  decided,  notwithstanding  their 
defeat  on  Saturday,  to  take  part  ^n  the  presiden- 
tial election. — New  York  Sun. 


MAY  ASK  US  BACK  TO  CUBA 


liberals,  Bitter  Over  Iiefeat  May  Jleciuest  That  the 
Umted   States   Guarantee   Fair   Elections. 

Havana. — The  Liberals  are  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  sending  a  commission  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  the  reestaolishment  of  the  American  inter- 
vention, or  that  the  United  States  guarantee  fair 
elections  in  the  island. 

Commenting  upon  the  elections  for  members  Of 
the  boards  of  registration  the  ' '  Diario  de  la 
Marina"  refers  to  the  excitement  throughout  the 
island,  and  says  in  substance  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  bitterness  of  the  fight, 
in  which  systematic  coercion  was  resorted  to  and 
threats  of  withdrawal  from  the  elections  were  made, 
among  a  people  who  are  not  separated  by  any 
fundumental  doctrine.  It  adds  that  a  calm  will 
now  ensue,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  prolong- 
ed, in  order  that  each  side  may  realize  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  acts. 

The  "Mundo"  says  that  the  hours  of  trial  have 
passed,  and  the  news  that  is  arriving  brings  back 
the  lost  tranquility  to  its  spirits.  It  adds  that  if 
there  has  been  illegality  in  the  elections  in  Havana 
leading  to  a  moderate  victory,  the  Liberals  should 
remember  that  the  tables  have  only  been  turned 
on  them  on  a  principle  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth." 

The  ' '  Lucha, ' '  in  lieu  of  an  editorial,  publishes 
a  letter  signed  by  a  Liberal  Senator  who  says  the 
Government  has  put  itself  outside  the  law,  in  or- 
der to  prolong  its  own  existence.  Constitutional 
guarantees  have  been  suppressed,  the  rights  of 
citizens  trampled  upon  and  the  people  declared  un- 
fit for  a  free  life.  Justice  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Government  caprice,  and  the  acts  of  the  courts 
have  been  dictated  by  the  Executive,  which  man- 
ipulates the  public  force  to  perpetuate  its  own 
existence. 

The  "Discussion"  says  that  the  Moderates  won 
a  triumph  without  interruption  of  public  order. 
They  won  through  the  vote  of  the  people.  There 
will  be  no  revolution  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  at- 
titude of  a  few  madmen  who  wish  to  carry  the 
people  into  an  abyss.  Let  the  Radicals  know  that 
if  American  troops  landed  in  Cuba  they  would 
come  to  uphold  the  existing  government.  Therefore 
the  Radicals  would  not  succeed  in  smashing  every- 
thing, as  the  American  troops  would  only  be  for- 
midable allies  of  the  government  which  President 
Palma  has  established  amid  the  good  will  of  all 
sensible  people  of  the  country.  The  paper  jeers 
the  Liberals,  who,  it  says,  fought  in  Havana  until 
they  saw  they  were  beaten. 

It  also  says  that  Senor  Zayas,  the  Liberal  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency,  censures  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  the  party's  nominee  for  the  presidency,  for 
coming  to  Havana  to  protest  against  the  Govern- 
ment's action  in  protecting  life  in  Cienfuegos  at 
the  time  of  the  riot  there,  in  which  the  chief  of 
police  and  Congressman  Villuendas  were  killed. 

Gen.  Gomez  denies  that  he  and  Senor  Zayas  have 
had  any  difference  whatever. 

The  Liberals  explain  the  attitude  of  their  lead- 
ers in  Cienfuegos  in  praising  the  police  for  their 
action  in  the  rioting  there  as  having  been  taken 
to  influence  the  coecion  policy  of  the  Government, 


FORTUNES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Americans    Who    Have    Achieved    Success    Usually 
from  Small  Beginnings. 

Manila. — The  record  of  American  endeavor  in 
the  Philippines  is  a  varied  story,  saddened  by 
instances  of  wretched  failure  and  illumined  by 
examples  of  splendid  success.  When  the  con- 
fident Yankee  locked  horns  with  the  obdurate  Easl 
the  rest  of  the  world  looked  on  with  a  smile- 
the  smile  of  skepticism  that  the  experienced  always 
bestow  upon  the  uninitiated.  Men  have  grown 
old  in  the  attempt  to  quicken  the  sluggish  blood 
of  Asia.  That  the  white  man  could  not  hustle  the 
deadened,  mystery-steeped  East  had  long  been  an 
accepted  conclusion  by  those  who  knew  it  from 
close  association.  And  so  the  coming  of  the  Ameri- 
can, with  his  abundant  assurance,  caused  the  scof- 
fers to  nudge  each  other  while  they  waited  for  his 
measure  to  be  taken.  The  result  has  been  an 
all-around  surprise.  The  optimistic  Yankee  is 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  his  task;  the 
drowsy  East  stirs  sullenly  in  its  stupor;  and  the 
critics  increase  their  invective  as  the  newcomer 
shows  the  stuff  that 's  in  him. 

Kipling  struck  the  true  note  when  he  said  the 
bearing  of  the  white  man's  burden  would  call  for 
the  best  of  the  breed.  The  Orient  is  no  place  for 
the  weakling.  The  sloth  and  stealth  and  enervation 
of  this  slow-going  ' '  land  of  manana ' '  will  take  the 
heart  and  blood  out  of  those  who  are  not  Spartan 
born.  The  white  man  or  woman  who  would  ward 
off  deterioration  must  be  strong,  physically  and 
morally.  The  hostile  clime  eats  into  the  vitality 
of  the  feeble  or  indiscreet,  and  there  is  a  slinking 
something  that  gets  in  the  blood  of  the  unwary  and 
makes  him  spend  more  money  than  he  earns,  causes 
him  to  be  careless  of  his  associates,- and  renders 
him  indifferent  to  the  good  resolves  of  his  youth, 
all   of  which   are  signs   that   make  the   devil   glad. 

Began  as  a  Pie  Peddler. 

While  the  domination  of  the  Philippines  is  now 
recognized  as  a  titanic  undertaking,  calling  for  the 
best  service  of  the  best  talent  we  can  produce,  the 
fruits  of  success  are  worth  the  winning.  The 
fact  that  others  have  failed  is  an  additional  in- 
centive for  us  to  succeed,  because  the  true  pioneer 
is  not  discouraged  by  the  thought  that  he  is 
breaking  new  ground.  Admitting  that  failures  have 
occurred  in  plenty  since  American  occupation  of 
the  islands,  there  follows  a  collection  of  specific 
experiences  to  show  that  our  widely  vaunted  trait 
of  adaptability  is  not  a  myth;  that  those  who  are 
giving  the  best  there  is  in  them  to  the  solution 
of  their  problems  are  breaking  down  the  obsti- 
nacy of  this  stubborn  land. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  land  in  Manila 
after  our  troops  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Clarke,  from  Centralia,  111.  Before  the  smoke  of 
the  bombardment  cleared  away  he  began  to  exer- 
cise his  commercial  instinct  by  retailing  pies  to 
the  hungry  soldiers.  The  little  bakery  founded  by 
the  pie  vender  has  now  grown  into  an  establishment 
of  large  proportions,  giving  employment  to  fifteen 
Americans  and  thirty  Filipinos.  The  Clarke  bakery 
practically  supplies  the  white  population  of  Manila 
with  bread.  Four  and  a  half  tons  of  American  flour 
go    into   the    big    ovens    every   twenty-four    liours. 
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when  the  remnant  of  the  battered  Russian  fleet 
limped  into  Manila  harbor  this  summer,  the  first 
thing  the  admiral  did  after  cabling  the  czar  that 
he  had  been  whipped  was  to  order  2000  loaves  of 
Clarke's  bread  for  his  hungry  Jackies. 

The  elite  of  commercial  Manila  takes  its  noonday 
lunch  at  Clarke's.     He  has  also  been  so  successful 


and  is  investing  his  profits  here.  In  the  cargo  of 
the  ship  which  brought  me  to  Manila  there  was 
$5000  worth  of  mining  machinery  consigned  to 
Clarke,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  commentary  on 
the  growth  of  a  business  that  was  founded  only 
yesterday  with  a  capital  stock  consisting  of  a 
basket  of  pies. 


KLKCTIONEEEING    IN    CUBA. 


'S'M.WvSi.DtR. 


Chicago    RecorJ-liorald. 


Had  Plenty  of  Money. 

The  development  of  the  firm  of  Castle  Bros. — 
Wolf  &  Sons,  American  importers  and  exporters, 
shows  another  phase  of  business  success  in  the 
Philippines.  The  gentlemen  in  this  firm  were  not 
of    the    soldier-of-fortune    type,    but    were    trained 
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business  men  from  San  Francisco  who  brought 
plenty  of  money  with  them  to  establish  themselves. 
They  began  oy  taking  contracts  to  provide  the 
army  with  vegetables,  produce,  frozen  meats,  and 
other  commodities,  at  the  same  time  founding  a 
commission  business  in  flour,  feed  and  fruits.  In 
the  course  of  time  they  added  dry  goods,  cement 
and  electrical  machinery,  and  began  to  export  na- 
tive products  such  as  hemp,  dried  cocoanuts  and 
cigars. 

They  are  now  agents  for  six  of  the  principal 
steamship  lines,  and  have  just  added  a  fire  and 
marine  insurance  department  to  their  business. 
They  had  to  compete  with  established  English  and 
Chinese  firms  who  knew  the  puzzling  ins  and  outs 
of  the  Oriental  trade  that  as  so  baflding  and  per- 
plexing to  the  American  business  man.  Although 
it  has  been  a  battle  royal  for  supremacy  the  new 
firm  has  succeeded  so  well  in  "hustling  the  East" 
that  the  volume  of  their  business  for  this  year  will 
reach  $5,000,000,  which  will  be  the  high  water 
mark  for  this  center. 

Lawyers  Made  a  Winning. 

Two  Americans  who  are  practicing  law  in  Manila 
have  won  a  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  fees  of  which  are  larger  than  most  law- 
yers earn  in  a  lifetime.  These  two  young  men 
are  John  W.  Haussermann  and  Charles  C.  Cohn, 
the  former  being  from  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  the 
latter  from  San  Francisco.  The  case  in  point  re- 
lated to  the  refund  of  duties  collected  by  the  United 
States  government  from  the  merchants  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  seems  that  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain  President  McKinley  ordered  the  collec- 
tion of  a  war  tax  upon  imports.  This  impost 
should  have  been  suspended  wnen  the  Paris  treaty 
was  signed,  but  was  continued  during  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection  because  the  officials  interpreted 
the  Jmw  to  mean  that  duty  should  be  collected  as 
long  as  any  kind  of  hostilities  were  in  progress. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  international 
war  and  local  insurrection  are  two  different  mat- 
ters; therefore,  the  duties  which  were  collected 
after  the  signing  of  the  Paris  treaty  must  be  re- 
funded. 

The  amount  involves  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,- 
000,000.  The  firms  who  paid  this  money  are  to 
receive  66  2-3  per  cent.  Haussermann  and  Cohn 
have  worked  on  the  case  for  five  years,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  firm  of  Coudert  Bros,  of  New  York. 
Cohn  and  Haussermann  will  each  receive  $300,000. 
A  motion  for  a  rehearing  has  been  filed  on  the 
ground  that  the  refund  of  this  money  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  gratuity  because  the  duty  was 
added  to  the  cost  price  of  the  goods  at  the  time, 
so  that  in  reality  the  public  paid  the  tax.  While 
this  is  true,  the  Supreme  Court  regards  the  matter 
from  a  legal  standpoint  only,  and  it  is  said  that 
Congress  will  hardly  refuse  the  payment  of  a  bill 
against  the  country  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  highest   court   in   the  land. 

Printers,  Photographers  and  Others. 

Squires  &  Bingham,  dealers  in  photographic  sup- 
plies, were  enlisted  men  from  Minnesota  and  Penn- 
sylvania, respectively.  Both  were  expert  photo- 
praphers,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  mustered  out 
of  the  army  went  to  work  with  their  cameras. 
Their  business  has  grown  until  they  not  only  have 
a  jobbing  trade  all  over  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
but  are  beginning  to  export  to  China.  They  are 
installing  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  photographic  paper  and  will  push  their  line 
through  the  whole  East. 

E.  C.  McCnllough  &  Co.,  the  pioneer  printers  and 
stationers  of  Manila,  have  built  up  one  of  the  finest 


printing  establishments  in  the  Orient.  They  made 
a  small  beginning,  gradually  adding  to  their  facil- 
ities, until  they  are  now  equipped  to  do  all  kinds 
of  bookwork  and  color  printing.  They  turn  out 
many  of  the  local  magazines  and  periodicals  in  a 
manner  quite  in  keeping  with  the  high  standard 
set  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent 
labor  has  heretofore  made  the  East  a  dreaded  lo- 
cality for  contracting  firms,  two  American  concerns 
who  invaded  the  field  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  have  "made  good."  The  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Jfacific  company  of  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle,  has  made  a  brilliant  success  of 
its  enormous  contract  to  improve  the  harbor  of 
Manila.  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  construction  contrac- 
tors of  New  York,  were  equally  successful  in  put- 
ting through  the  contract  for  building  the  Manila 
electric  street  railway.  Both  of  those  companies 
encountered  many  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  constructive  engineering,  yet  they  fully  sustained 
the  good  reputation  American  engineers  have  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  Kegro  Band  Master. 

One  of  the  pronounced  American  successes  in 
the  Philippines  is  that  of  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Loving, 
the  negro  bandmaster  who  captured  the  crowd  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  with  his  constabulary 
band  of  eighty  pieces.  The  best  bands  in  the 
world  participated  in  the  musical  contest  at  St. 
Louis  and  Loving  was  awarded  second  prize,  de- 
feating famous  organizations  like  Sousa's,  the  Mex- 
ican national  band  and  the  English  royal  band. 
The  first  prize  was  won  by  the  French  musicians, 
but  there  were  many  authorities  who  claimed  that 
the  Filipinos  were  equally  as  good.  The  splendid 
showing  made  by  the  dusky  islanders  was  a  genuine 
surprise. 

Lieut.  Loving  is  a  native  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  was  brought  up  by  Judge  Flambrau,  a  neighbor 
of  J.  J.  Hill.  The  colored  youth  graduated  from 
the  St.  Paul  high  school  in  the  same  class  with  the 
son  of  his  employer.  His  benefactor  then  sent 
him  to  the  New  England  conservatory  of  music, 
in  Boston,  from  where  he  graduated  with  high 
honors.  He  organized  two  army  bands  before  com- 
ing to  the  Philippines.  Loving  is  a  fiend  for  work. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  stay  here  he  has  mas- 
tered the  •Spanish,  i'agalog  and  Ilocano  languages, 
in  order  to  make  himself  understood  by  his  men. 
He  rehearsed  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  ship  which 
took  his  band  to  America,  and  continued  the  daily 
drill  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, so  that  his  men  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
over  a  thousand  selections. 

During  the  Exposition  the  band  was  taken  on  ' 
tour  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  different  cities 
where  it  appeared  it  proved  a  big  drawing  card, 
attracting  a  greater  number  of  people  than  usually 
attend  the  big  circuses.  It  proved  a  great  adver- 
tisement for  the  Philippines.  Several  amusement 
promoters  are  now  negotiating  with  a  view  to 
taking  the  band  on  tour  in  America,  and  if  this 
is  done  it  will  surely  break  all  attendance  records. 
He  is  modest  and  well-mannered  and  is  not  at  all 
spoiled  by  his  great  success.  • — ■  St.  I^ouis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


The  Second  Ouess. 

"Yes,  Gilligan  has  lost  all  the  money  his  uncle  ' 
left   him." 

"Stock  market t" 

"Nope." 

"Horse  races t" 

"Aw,    somebody's    been    tellin    you." — Chicago 
Record,  Herald. 
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DEEDS   OF   SAVAGE   MOBOS 


Summary   Executions   by   Native    Constables,    and 
the  Trials  of  Lawyers. 

Macon,  Mo. — "The  More  constable  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  effective  oflScers  in  the  world  in 
many  respects,"  remarked  Theodore  G.  Hinckly, 
attorney  at  law  of  Zamboanga,  Mindanao  Island, 
who  is  home  from  the  Philippines,  visiting  with  his 
former  classmate  in  Washington  University,  City 
Attorney  William  Van  Cleve.  "He  generally  has 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  datto  or  petty  ruler 
wants  done  than  the  writ  specifies  and  he  follows 
out  his  superior's  wishes. 

"While  I  was  laid  up  in  the  military  hospital 
a  datto  suffering  from  a  bolo  wound  was  brought 
in  and  placed  in  a  cot  near  mine.  After  his  band- 
ages had  been  applied  he  issued  a  writ  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  man  who  had  attacked  him  and  gave  it 
to  one  of  his  constables  to  execute. 

"In  a  few  days  thereafter  a  couple  of  strapping 
big  Moros  entered  the  ward.  One  of  them  carried 
a  gunny  sack.  Arriving  at  my  neighbor's  cot 
they  untied  the  sack  and  out  rolled  a  hideous  black 
head. 

"The  wounded  datto  studied  the  features  suflS- 
ciently  to  recognize  them. 

"  'You  have  done  well,'  he  said  to  his  desperate 
looking  retainers.  'Throw  this — this  thing  out  to 
the  hogs.' 

"That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Since  then  the 
Government  has  stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
summary  method   of   enforcing  the  law. 

"One  of  the  first  cases  I  got  on  the  island  was 
an  appointment  to  defend  a  murderer  in  the  Court 
of  First  Instance,  a  tribunal  corresponding  to  your 
circuit  courts.  A  More,  while  laboring  under  re- 
ligious trenzy,  had  started  out  with  the  humane 
purpose  of  killing  every  Christian  within  reach — 
running  amuck,  they  call  it. 

"The  man  was  not  drunk;  he  was  simply  seeking 
a  short  cut  to  the  happy  land,  as  defined  by  his 
creed.  He  had  carved  a  little  girl  and  several 
others  in  his  honest  attempt  to  prove  himself  a 
sincere  believer. 

"Insanity  wouldn't  do,  I  knew,  and  there  were 
no  juries  to  disagree,  because  that  system  is  not 
employed  on  the  island.  I  got  an  interpreter  and 
went  into  a  side  room  with  my  client. 

"  Ask  him,'  I  said  to  the  interpreter,  'if  he's 
got  a  defense.' 

"The  interpreter  repeated  the  interrogatory, 
and  the  prisoner  shook  his  head  violently  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  'Yes,  a  good  one,'  said  the  interpreter. 

"  'Let's  have  it.' 

"After  a    volume   interchange   of  heathen   lingo 
he  interpreter  blandly  delivered  the  result: 

'He   had   to   whack   those   people   because   the 


moon  rose  red  from  Basilan  Strait  and  the  roosters 
started  crowing  at  the  sight  of  it.' 

"  'Is  that  all?'  I  asked. 

"  'All!'  repeated  the  interpreter,  as  if  I  were 
extremely  unreasonable,  'isn't  that  enough?' 

' '  The  fanatic  bolo  wielder  got  fourteen  years  in 
prison,  and  I  was  giad  of  it. 

"When  I  left  the  island  there  was  a  formidable 
insurrection  by  a  redoubtable  chieftain  named  Ali, 
who  had  some  3000  desperate  followers.  He  went 
on  the  warpath  because  he  heard  that  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu  was  drawing  a  big  pension  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  he  was  left  out. 

"Ali  is  as  cunning  as  an  Indian.  Time  and 
again  he  has  ambushed  scouting  parties,  slain  them 
to  the  last  man  and  confiscated  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion until  he  and  his  crowd  were  nearly  as  well 
armed  as  our  soldiers.  Two  thousand  dollars  awaits 
the  party  that  brings  in  the  outlaw  deaa  or  alive. 

"His  camp  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
Cottabato  Valley.  The  grass  and  other  growth  is 
as  tall  as  a  telegraph  pole  and  the  greatest  caution 
has  to  be  observed  in  passing  through  it,  as  the 
rebels  are  as  silent  and  as  swift  as  death. 

"At  one  time  a  well  guarded  pack  train  was 
slowly  crossing  the  valley.  There  was  no  danger 
of  attack  as  long  as  the  soldiers  kept  together,  but 
one  of  them  stepped  out  of  the  path  for  a  moment 
to  gather  a  piece  of  fruit.  Inside  ol  two  minutes 
he  was  missed  and  his  companions  found  him  with 
his  throat  cut,  a  spear  thrust  through  his  breast 
and  his  rifle  and  cartridges  gone.  Not  even  a 
sign  of  life  remained,  showing  the  wonderful  expe- 
dition with  which  the  sinister  enemy  had  accom- 
plished his  work;  not  a  groan  was  hearo,  not  even 
a  sigh,  as  the  soldier  gave  up  his  life. 

"All's  sleuths  thus  hover  around  every  troop 
sent  out,  and  their  unwearied  vigilance  and  de- 
termination are  telling  on  the  nerves  of  the  sol- 
diers. If  he  would  meet  our  men  in  fair  battle 
nothing  would  please  them  better.  The  struggle 
would  be  hot  and  brief,  but  against  these  thug- 
like tactics  the  soldiers  find  their  task  an  almost 
impossible  one. 

' '  Ali 's  ambition  is  to  acquire  enough  arms  for 
his  own  tribe  and  as  many  others  as  he  can  induce 
to  join  him  until  he  has  a  great  army,  when  he 
hopes  to  sweep  the  United  States  soldiers  from  the 
island  and  proclaim  himself  Chief  Sultan  and  lord 
of  all. 

"Because  of  his  skulking  methods  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  Moro  is  a  coward.  When  he  at- 
tacks the  battle  line  nothing  will  stop  him  but  a 
bullet  which  brings  death.  He  won't  surrender. 
At  close  range  he  is  a  terrible  fighter. 

"The  islanders  who  have  run  up  the  black  flag 
against  civilization  are  merciless,  implacable  and 
in  deadly  earnest.  The  swamps,  the  jungles  and 
the  mountains  aid  them,  and  our  troops  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
are  meeting  such  an  enemy." — Xew  York  Sun. 
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Up  and  Down  a  Wall 

STEEPLEJACK  CLIMBS  SEVEN  STORIES  AND  BACK    AGAIN    ON    THE 
,    SHEER  FACE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "PLATIRON"  BUILDING  OP    NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


The  Flatiron  Building  is  the  freak  building  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  freak  achieve- 
ments, from  windy  weather  to  sight-seeing  coaches. 
Today  it  is  the  scene  of  the  most  daring  feat  in 
the  annals  of  thrilling  adventures.  .John  Garrick, 
by  profession  an  awning 
hanger,  calmly  goes 
about  his  duties  on  th>j 
most  wonderful  building 
in  the  world,  which  are 
the  adjustment  and  re- 
pairing of  awnings.  This 
is  done  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  it 
be  on  the  twentieth 
story  or  on  the  first 
story,  John  Garrick 
hangs  on  the  face  of  the 
building  by  his  own 
hands,  without  the  aid 
of  any  liarness.  It  does 
not  worry  him  if  he  has 
to  go  from  the  nine- 
teenth story  to  the  twen- 
tieth. He  simply  climbs 
the  face  of  the  building 
to  the  place  he  wants 
and  goes  on  about  his 
business. 

This  all  sounds  im- 
probable, but  it  is  never- 
theless true  in  every  de- 
tail and,  like  all  Mis- 
sourians,  the  reporter  on 
this  assignment  from  the 
Metropolitan  section  of 
The  World  had  to  be 
shown.  Well,  he  was 
shown,  good  and  plenty, 
by  John  Garrick,  and  it 
didn't  take  the  afore- 
said "John"  long  to  do 
the  trick.  Before  he 
calmly  walked  out  of  the 
window  of  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Flatiron 
Building  there  were  over 
three  thousand  people 
gathered  in  Madison 
Square. 

The  reporter  was  so 
nervous  about  the  feat 
that  when  he  saw  John 

Garrick  going  out  of  the  window  he  implored  the 
marvelous  climber  to  just  stand  on  the  ledge  of 
the    window    while    the    photographer    snapped    the 


JOHN    GARRICK,    THE 


picture  from  the  roof  of  the  Bartholdi  Hotel.  The 
reply  which  came  to  the  solicitious  temerity  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter  was:  "Never  mind  me,  young 
fellow.  I'm  all  right.  I  know  my  business.  You 
think  I  can't  do  the  trick?  Well,  I  can,  and 
here   goes!" 

While  these  expres- 
sions of  assurance  came 
from  the  daring  climber 
he  doffed  his  coat  and 
swang  himself  out  onto 
the  window-ledge.  The 
parting  word  to  the  re- 
porter was:  "I'll  give 
your  man  a  good  picture. 
I'll  wave  to  him  with 
my  hat  just  to  show  I 
can  hang  on  to  the 
building  with  one 
hand."  Half  way  down 
between  the  ninth  and 
the  eighth  floors  Gar- 
rick waved  his  hat  not 
only  to  the  photographer 
on  the  roof  of  the  Bart- 
holdi Hotel,"  but  to  the 
gazing  and  awe-struck 
people  in  the  street.  He 
climbed  back  to  the 
ninth  floor  window  and 
poked  his  head  into  it 
with  the  remark:  "Say, 
young  fellow,  will  I 
climb  up  to  the  cornice 
of  the  eighteenth  floor?" 
It  was  too  much  of  a 
strain  on  the  people  ia 
the  immediate  proxim- 
ity, and  the  poor  report- 
er again  implored  Gar- 
rick to  come  in.  The 
entreaty  was  listened  to, 
when  he  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  principal' 
factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facte  of 
the  marvellous  feats  per- 
formed in  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  people 
on  the  busiest  thorough- 
fare in  the  world. 

"I  can  climb  the  face 
of  any  building  in  this 
city,  or  any  other  city 
on  earth.  I  have  climbed  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult buildings  in  this  man's  town.  And  say,  let 
me  put  it   down  right  here,  it  is  a  cinch  to  climb- 


HUMAN    FLY. 
-New  York  World. 
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alongside   of   chimneys. 

' '  My  first  climbing  stunt  was  at  Paisley,  Scot-_ 
land,  on  the  chimney  of  the  O.  N.  T.  cotton  mills. 
I  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  height  of  the 
chimney  was  376  feet.  When  successful  in  this  I 
made  up  my  mind  1  could  climb  any  old  thing  that 
I  could  get  a  grip  of. 

"I  was  born  at  Greenock,  Scotland,   twenty-two 

.  years  ago.      My  father  was  Commodore  Captain  of 

the  Anchor  line,  and  Captain  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

I  had  much  sea  travel,  and  climbed  rigging  until  it 

was  play  with   rae. 

"I  got  onto  the  aeronaut  game  ana  went  to 
South  Africa  two  years  before  the  war,  and  did 
parachute  work  at  picnics  and  parks.  I  went  broke 
out  there  and  shipped  tor  San  Francisco.  With  the 
money  coming  to  me  I  bought  a  balloon,  and  started 
in  to  do  the  'falling  out  act,'  which  catches  the 
country  fairs.  I  made  good  all  through  the  West, 
and  a  drop  of  2,000  feet  was  nothing  to  make. 
But,  you  know  how  it  is,  a  fellow  gets  up  against 
it  once  in  a  while.  Well,  I  lost  my  balloon  and 
had  to  get  work  at  something.  I  knew  more  about 
riggings  and  that  sort,  and  as  awnings  were  the 
nearest  thing  to  such  like,  I  got  a  job  in  this  man's 
town  one  summer,  and  I  have  been  at  it  for  the 
past  six  seasons,  or  summers. 

"What  do  I  do  in  the  winter?  Why,  I  just  get 
any  kind  of  climbing  stunt,  and  the  easiest  money 
I  make  is  anything  like  liagpole  or  building 
climbing. 

"My  feet  are  small.  I  wear  a  seven  and  a  half 
shoe,  and  they  are  just  as  safe  to  me  2,000  feet  in 
-  the  air  as  they  are  on  the  sidewalk. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  never  look 
down  or  up.  I  can  look  any  old  way.  It  never 
feazes  me.  I  feel  perfectly  easy.  i  never  suffer 
from  any  dizzy  effects.  If  I  ever  did  I  would  let 
go.     That's  all." — New  York  World. 


Sunflower  Philosophy. 

Th  first  time  a  boy  is  called  Mister  it  makes  him 
feel  as  queer  as  a  cussing. 


When  a  man  gives  a  girl  a  sensible  present,  that 
is  one  sign  that  the  wedding  day  isn  't  very  far  off. 


If  we  were  a  school  teacher,  we  wouldn't  stand 
being  called  a  pedagogue  on  the  small  wages  that 
goes  with   the  job. 


There  are  some  women  who  enjoy  being  martyrs 
80  much  that  they  would  positively  enjoy  being 
,shut   up   in   Fort   Arthur. 


Some  men  think  it  a  great  honor  to  be  elected 
a  "delegate"  to  attend  some  fool  meeting.  It  is 
loafing,   pure   and   simple.     Don't   deceive  yourself. 


B  When  a  man  begins  to  call  attention  to  people  in 
connection  with  remembering  when  they  were  born, 
he  is  getting  old. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  when  a  girl  earns  her  own 
money,  she  buys  more  economically  and  more  ju- 
diciously than  when  she  had  them  "charged"  to 
her  father.  In  other  words,  she  is  more  considerate 
of  Her  own   earnings  than  she  was   of  his. 

— Atchison   (Kan.)   Globe. 


FAMOUS   FLATIRON   BUILDING 

Showing  how  Garrick  climbed  from  the  ninth  to  the 

sixteenth  story. 

— New  York  World. 
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Divorce  or  Bigamy? 


CRIMINAL  CASES  SEEM  TO  INCREASE  AS  THE  MOVEMENT 
AGAINST  MARITAL  SEPARATION  INTENSIFIES.  —  GUBERNA- 
TORIAL CONFERENCE  IS  CAIjLED.— PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 
FOR  LICENSE. 


There  may  be  no  real  import  in  the  fact, 
and  the  fact  may  be  only  accidental,  but 
accompanying  the  recent  growth  of  anti- 
divorce  sentiment  in  America  —  and,  in 
Europe  for  that  matter — has  been  an  extra- 
ordinary chronicle  of  extraordinary  cases  of 
bigamy.  The  stronger  the  opposition  to  mar- 
ital separaton,  the  more  daring  have  seemed 
the  violations  of  the  marital  laws.  Whether 
the  two  phenomena  have  any  associartion 
that  is  logical  and  inevitable  is  something 
that  the  future,  probably,  will  have  to  de- 
termine. 


FIT    PAY   FOE   BIGAMIST 


New  York  Judge   Scores  Carlton  and  Gives  Him 
Nineteen  Years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hoch  case,  most 
of  the  more  notable  instances  of  bigamy 
have  been  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
One  of  them  was  disposed  of  as  follows  in 
New  York : 

New  York. — Frederick  E.  Carlton,  thrice  con- 
victed of  bigamy  in  Brooklyn,  was  recently  sen- 
tenced to  nineteen  years  in  Sing  Sing  by  Judge 
Aspinall,  in  the  County  Court,  Brooklyn,  who 
scored  the  prisoner  severely.  While  Carlton  was 
being  taken  from  the  court  to  the  Grand  Central 
station  he  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  which  hurled 
imprecations  at  him  and  tried  to  do  him  bodily 
harm.  John  S.  Bennett,  Carlton's  attorney, 
pleaded  for  leniency  on  the  ground  tnat  the  pris- 
oner within  one  week  had  been  hurried  through 
four  trials  —  three  under  the  charge  of  bigamy  and 
one  under  that  of  grand  larceny — "something  un- 
heard of  in  the  history  of  crime,"  as  the  lawyer 
expressed  it.  His  certain  death  from  a  bronchial 
ailment  if  a  severe  penalty  were  meted  out  to  him 
was  also  advanced  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  a  reason  for 
a  light  sentence. 

Abruptly  terminating  the  plea  of  Carlton's  attor- 
ney, Judge  Aspinall  said:  "If  i  had  my  way,  I'd 
send  you  to  the  electric  chair.      I  hold  you  in  the 


utmost  contempt.  Any  man  that  will  play  on  the! 
love  of  a  woman  ana  will  cast  her  aside  as  you  didj 
will  get  no  consideration  from  me. 

' '  You  married  a  girl  and  she  dieu.  Then  youl 
married  another  girl,  and  she  died.  In  less  than! 
two  months  of  the  death  of  these  two  wives,  youl 
got  $5,000.  That  is  what  I  call  trafficking  inl 
women.  Such  a  man  I  have  no  use  for.  You  are  I 
a  scoundrel  and  a  thief.  It  will  be  a  good  thing! 
for  the  state  if  you  do  die. 

' '  Women  are  frail,  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  rocked  the  cradles  of  presi-j 
dents  and  emperors.      You  have  trifled  with  theml 
and   cast   them  aside.      Now,   Carlton,  you   can  gol 
to  Sing  Sing  and  die.     Listen  to  your  sentence. 

"Just  remember  that  your  mother  was  a  woman  J 
but  you  played  with  the  love  of  women,  and  when! 
you  were  through  with  them  you  turned  them  out! 
iiito  the  world  with   shame  upon  them.      You   are 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  country. ' 

As  he  left  the  courtroom  after  this  denunciatior 
Carlton  was  met  by  a  young  woman  who  called  hin 
by  name  and  began  to  weep,  exclaiming: 

"What  the  judge  said  was  all  true." 

Carlton  laughed  in  the  young  woman's  face  and 
passed  on. — Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


DIVOECEES  CAN'T  WED  IN  sjAinADA 


General    Synod  Adopts  That  Bule  After  a    Loi 
Debate. 

The  Church  of  England  being,  from  th^ 
beginning  the  arch-antagonist  of  divorce 
England's  colony,  Canada,  naturally  enroll^ 
itself  with  the  antis : 

Quebec. — No  clergyman  owing  obedience  to  thd 
Church  of  England  in  Canada  can  hereafter  soleml 
nize  marriage  between  a  divorced  person  and  ani 
other  so  long  as  the  other  party  to  the  divorce  it 
living.  This  was  the  decfeion  reached  recently  bj 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
representing  every  diocese  and  part  of  the  countrj 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  th^ 
American  boundary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Bishops  were  unanimous  on  the  subject,  nine 
teen  of  them  being  present.  Only  eight  of  the- 
clergy  opposed  it.  But  the  laity  almost  defeated 
it,  the  majority  of  lay  votes  for  the  canon  being- 
only  nine.  The  Canadian  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  the  first  in  the  world  to  take  this  action. 
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A  strong  fight  was  waged  in  the  synod  all  day 
lor  permission,  as  now,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
innocent  party  to  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
the  injustice  of  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty.  The  convincing  argument  the  other  way 
was  the  facility  with  which  Canadians  obtain  di- 
vorces and  then  remarry  here,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  divorced  Americans  who  come  to  Canada  to 
be  married. 

Bishops  Doane  of  Albany,  Tuttle  of  Missouri  and 
Morrison  of  Duluth  spoke  strongly  on  the  evils  of 
divorce  in  the  United  States,  and  a  statement 
which  had  great  weight  in  producing  tne  adoption 
of  the  canon  was  made  by  George  G.  Thomas  of 
Philadelphia,  who  said  that  an  American  Judge 
told  him  he  dissolved  ten  times  as  many  marriages 
as  any  clergyman  solemnized. — New  York  Sun. 


UNTFORM  STATE  LEGISLATION 


CJovemors    Invited    to    a    Conference    to    Frame 
Bemedial  Laws. 

An  impulse  for  so  serious  a  movement 
might  have  proceeded  from  a  source  less 
subject  to  the  lampoon  than  Governor  Pen- 
nypaeker  of  Pennsylvania;  but,  lampoon  to 
the  contrary  notwithsanding,  Governor 
Pennypacker  has  issued  a  call  and  there  is 
now  preparing  a  conference  of  all  governors 
in  behalf  of  uniform  divorce  legislation: 

The  governors  of  the  Commonwealths  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  great  na- 
tional movement  for  the  correction  of  the  present 
loose  laws  of  divorce. 

The  present  unfortunate  lack  of  unirormity  which 
makes  it  possible  for  dissatisfied  couples  to  go 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  gain  a  divorce  for 
trivial  causes,  is  to  be  corrected  by  having  a  law 
that  shall  be  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  there  will  be  no  more  trips  to  Dakota,  a 
six  months'  Tesidence,  and  divorces  granted  that 
are  really  crimes  against  laws  of  morality. 

The  leader  in  this  important  fight  is  Gov.  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  State  legislature  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made  for  the  purpose  ot  having  the 
governor  call  for  a  national  congress,  consisting  of 
three  men  from  each  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governors. 

These  are  to  draw  up  a  uniform  law  which  is  af- 
terward to  be  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  each 
State.  In  this  way  a  uniform  law  can  be  secured, 
and  at  the  same  time  each  state  retains  its  right 
to  regulate  its  own  laws  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  by 
Senator  William  C.  Sproul,  of  Delaware  county. 
Gov.  Pennypacker  knew  all  its  provisions  in  ad- 
vance, and  was  the  more  in  favor  of  them  because 
President  Eoosevelt  in  a  message  to  Congress  has 
thought  the  matter  of  suflScient  moment  to  devote 
to  it  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  and  to 
recommend  action  to  secure  uniform  laws. 

Gov.  Pennypacker  has  already  appointed  his  three 
commissioners  to  the  convention.  They  are  C.  La 
Rue  Munson,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association;  William  H.  Staake,  a  lawyer  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Walter  George  Smith,  a  lawyer  and 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Gov.  Pennypacker  has  not  contented  himself  with 
merely  selecting  the  men  to  represent  his  own 
State.  He  has  been  in  communication  with  the 
chief  executives  of  other  Commonwealths,  and  has 
gained  promises  of  aid  from  all  sides. 

The  following  messages  from  the  governors  of 
various  states  show  how  satisfactorily  they  have 
responded  to  a  call  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  American  home: 

Gov.  Higgins,  New  York — I  have  referred  your 
communication  to  Walter  S.  Logan,  who  is  the 
senior  commissioner  in  this  State,  and  have  re- 
quested him  to  communicate  with  his  colleagues, 
and,  if  possible,  to  attend  such  a  congress,  should 
it  meet,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Gov.  Dawson,  West  Virginia — I  am  thoroiighiy  in 
sympathy  with  this  movement  and  shall  be  glad 
to  appoint  delegates  to  such  a  conference  when  I 
receive  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
thereof. 

Gov.  Stokes,  New  Jersey — The  matter  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  ot  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  at  its  next  session. 

Gov.  Roberts,  Connecticut — The  matter  will  be 
given  thoughtful  consideration.  We  uave  a  stand- 
ing commission  on  uniform  state  legislation,  and  at 
the  proper  time  the  subject  wUl  be  referred  to  them. 

Gov.  Bell,  Vermont — Have  today  appointed  Hon. 
O.  M.  Barber,  of  Bennington,  Hon.  J.  P.  Lampson, 
of  Cabot,  and  Hon.  A.  A.  Hall,  of  St.  Albans,  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  State  of  Vermont  at  the  com- 
ing conferences  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
possibility  of  establishing  uniform  divorce  laws. 

Gov.  Hanley,  Indiana — In  behalf  of  the  Sta;te  of 
Indiana,  I  have  the  honor  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and,  in  the  near  future,  will  appoint  delegates  to 
said  proposed  congress,  and  advise  you  of  their 
names  and  place  of  residence. 

Gov.  Beckham,  Kentucky — I  shall  be  glad  to  aid 
you  in  the  event  such  a  conference  is  called,  and 
will  appoint  commissioners  from  this  State. 

Gov.  Glenn,  North  Carolina — ^I  will  gladly  ac- 
quiesce in  your  request,  and  co-operate  in  sending 
delegates  to  the  congress  to  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, when  notified  of  the  time  the  congress  will 
meet.  I  will  appoint  able  and  conservative  men 
to  represent  North  Carolina,  and  I  hope  something 
can  be  accomplished. 

Gov.  Folk,  Missouri— I  will  take  pleasure  in  ap- 
pointing delegates  as  requested. 

Gov.  Gooding,  Idaho — It  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  matter  of  assisting  in 
securing  uniformity  of  divorce  laws  in  the  different 
states. 

Gov.  Brooks,  Wyoming — I  shall  be  pleased  to  ear- 
nestly co-operate  with  you  in  this  important  mat- 
ter>  and  when  the  commission  appointed  by  you 
has  drafted  a  proposed  general  law,  I  will  submit 
it  to  our  legislature. 

Gov.  Toole,  Montana — I  shall  be  glad  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  matter. 

Gov.  Cummins,  Iowa — I  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  work  your  State  has  so  well  done,  and  I 
will  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  in  view.  I  will  appoint  delegates  to 
the  congress. 

Gov.  Mickey,  Nebraska — If  you  will  advise  me  of 
the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting,  I  will  use  my 
best  efforts  to  find  three  lawyers  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  such  a  commission. — Washington 
Post. 
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BIGAMY   AS  A   PROFESSION 

New   Form   of  Roguery  Practiced  by  Hock,  Witz- 
hoff,  Carlton  and  Others. 

A  few  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
bigamy  are  presented  in  the  following  sum- 
mary : 

A  syndicate  of  professional  bigamists,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  has  been  reaping  a  rich  ha/- 
vest  from  the  credulity  of  sentimental  women. 

Its  methods  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  yet  ns- 
tounding  in  their  daring. 

Well  supplied  with  money,  the  operator  picks  ciut 
for  his  victim  a  woman,  preferably  from  the  middle 
or  poorer  classes,  who  has,  nevertheless,  either  as 
an  inheritance  or  the  result  of  her  industry,  a  little 
sum   of  money  saved  up. 

Then  first  getting  her  affections,  the  member  of 
the  syndicate  proposes  matrimony,  promptly  steals 
all  the  wealth  his  victim  has,  and  then  decamps. 

All  this  is  sometimes  accomplished  within  the 
space  of  a  week,  and  in  some  grim  instances  wiierj 
suspicion  has  been  aroused,  poison  removes  the  vic- 
tim to  a  place  where  she  can  tell  no  tales. 

The  discovery  that  this  nefarious  scheme  was 
being  successtuHy  worked  followed  the  arrests  of 
Dr.  Johann  Hoeh,  now  making;  ,'  hopeless  battle  for 
his  life  in  Chicago,  and  Frederick  E.  Garlion,  in- 
dicted for  murder  in  Brooklyi. 

Dr.  George  A.  Witzhoff  is  being  pursued  by  a 
dozen  irate  women  whom  he  has  deceived  and  there 
are  strong  probabilities  that  he  will  spend  a  long 
term  in  jail,  and  be  lucky  to  escape  with  his  life. 

Woman's  Unique  Scheme. 

Philadelphia  has  furnished  an  odd  sidelight  on 
the-  practice  of  bigamy  as  a  business,  for  there  the 
usual  order  is  being  reversed,  and  a  woman  has  been 
arrested  for  making  victims  of  men.  A  sort  of 
poetic    justice    arrangement. 

She  is  Mrs. — variously  known  as  Mrs.  Neither- 
cott,  Mrs.  Quinn,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Cox,  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Maloney,  and  Mrs.  Hepler.  Whether 
or  not  she  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  syndicate 
remains  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  her  methods  are 
so  similar  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  she 
learned  her  work  from  Hoch,  Carleton  and  Witz- 
hoff, and  may  even  have  some  understanding  with 
them. 

The  founder  of  the  entire  school  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  H.  H.  Holmes.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
modern  Bluebeards. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Holmes  was  apprehended 
in  Philadelphia  something  like  a  decade  ago.  The 
body  of  a  man  named  Pietzel  was  found  in  a  vacant 
house  on  Callowhill  street.  All  indications  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion of  chemicals  while  making  an  experiment,  but 
an  investigation  disclosed  that  he  was  dead  when 
the  explosion  occurred.  The  scenery  was  arranged 
with  a  view  to  diverting  attention  from  the  real 
means   of   his   death. 

Suspicion  pointed  to  H.  H.  Holmes,  who,  it  was 
found,  had  an  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the 
dead  man.  During  that  famous  trial,  ease  after 
case  was  disclosed  where  Holmes  had  committed 
murder  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  insurance  on 
women  he  had  married  all  over  the  country.  He 
had  put  away  his  wives  and  their  children,  and  had 
reaped  a   rich  harvest. 

Holmes  was  convicted  and  hanged  in  Philadel- 
phia after  jiretty  nearly  every  prominent  city  in 
the  United  States  had  made  a  demand  that  should 


he  fail  of  conviction  in  Philadelphia,  he  be  brought 
on  and  tried  for  offenses  committed  there. 

Inspired  by  the  Holmes  Case. 

The  publicity  given  the  Holmes  case  was  prob- 
ably in  part  the  inspiration  of  the  operations  of 
the  present  band,  of  whom  the  police  say  there  are 
twenty-seven. 

Never-  has  the  cable  been  so  active  and  auda- 
cious, and  arl-est  of  its  members  seems  to  make  no 
difference  to  those  remaining. 

The  capture  of  Dr.  Hoch,  who  has  married  and 
murdered  women  all  over  the  United  States,  some 
say  to  the  number  of  thirty,  did  not  force  similar 
offenders  under  cover. 

Bight  atop  of  his  conviction  came  the  arrest  of 
Frederick  E.  Carlton,  of  Brooklyn.  He  had  wives 
rjght  and  left,  and  the  evidence  points  strongly  to 
his  having  removed  by  violent  means  a  number  of 
them  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  get  rid  of. 

Carleton 's  roommate  and  pupil  was  Dr.  George 
A.  Witzhoff.  The  two  lived  together  in  Brooklyn, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Parkhill,  afterward  to  become 
one  of  Witzhoff 's  victims,  at  116  Schermerhorn 
street. 

Yet  the  arrest  of  Carleton  did  not  frighten  Witz- 
hoff into  liight.  Instead,  he  went  vigorously  on, 
marrying,  it  is  even  said,  as  many  as  seven  women 
in  one  week,  until  finally  his  dupes  got  together 
and  made  the  aiscovery  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  them. 

The  methods  by  which  all  these  offenders  oper- 
ated are  identical,  and  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
a  description  of  the  exploits  of  Witzhoff,  who,  as 
the  latest  to  be  exposed,  is  now  coming  in  for  more 
attention  than  any  of  his  partners. 

Witzhoff  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  good  look- 
ing, speaking  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  having  a 
sufficient  amount  of  good  manners  to  be  able  to  im- 
press his  victims  with  his  culture.  By  profession 
a  chemist,  he  was  employed  at  the  Edison  factory 
at  Orange,  and  has  lived  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Witzhoff  began  his  career  as  a  bigamist  by  pos- 
ing as  a  sort  of  dance-hall  Beau  Brummel  at  resorts 
on  the  upper  West  Side,  New  York  City,  five  years 
ago. 

He  was  the  sort  of  man  women  liked,  and  his 
ready  address  and  good  appearance  soon  enabled 
him  to  win  the  hearts  of  any  number  of  the  hard- 
working girls  who  sought  an  evening's  diversion 
after  the  toil  of  the  day. 

The  police  of  Long  Island  heard  that  Witzhoff 
was  marrying  a  girl  nightly,  and  robbing  her  im- 
mediately, but  though,  tney  gathered  a  fair  degree 
of  evidence,  were  not  able  to  close  the  net  on  the 
culprit. 

Phenomenal  Marrying  Record. 

After  leaving  New  York,  Witzhoff  went  to  Phil' 
adelphia,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo, 
and  Cleveland,  and  in  each  of  these  cities  deserted 
brides  mourn  the  loss  of  him  and  their  money  as 
well. 

Three  years  ago  he  went  to  Boston,  and  laid 
his  heart  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Etta  Randall,  of  123 
Summer  street.  This  lady  was  in  love  with  her 
husband,  and  trusted  him  so  implicitly  that  even 
when  he  began  to  borrow  considerable  sums  of 
money  from  her,  she  refused  to  suspect  him.  It 
was  not  until  he  began  absenting  himself  for  long 
periods  and  going  to  New  York  on  plea  of  seeing 
a  patient  that  her  suspicions  were  tully  aroused. 
She  followed  him  to  New  York,  and  found  him 
living  with  another  woman  who  thought  herself  his 
wife. 

The  last  matrimonial  venture  of  Witzhoff  was 
given  publicity  through  testimony  that  Miss  Dora 
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Dorf,  (laughter  of  a  clothing  merchant  at  No.  2027 
Third  avenue,  New  York,  gave  to  the  district  at- 
torney. According  to  her  story,  she  was  fascinated 
with  Witzhoff  from  the  hrst,  and  her  father  also 
fancied  the  man  who  was  so  traveled,  so  educated, 
refined,  and  well-dressed. 

He  borrowed  several  hundred  dollars  from  the 
father  before  the  wedding.  On  the  wedding  night 
he  took  his  bride  ostensibly  on  a  honeymoon  trip. 
They,  however,  only  went  to  a  questionable  resort 
not  far  from  her  home.  Once  inside  this  place, 
Witzhoff  pointed  a  revolver  at  the  head  of  his  new 
wife  and  made  her  sign  a  check  for  $810.  Then 
he  departed,  and  the  bride  made  her  way  to  her 
father   as   best   she   could. 

Indications  point  to  sixty-one  women  having  been 
married  to  Witzhoff.  The  following  are  known, 
and  after  their  names  is  given  the  amount  of  money 
he  realized  from  them: 

I.  Anna    Otto   Parkhill,    Sayville,   L.    I $1,200 

a.     Dora  Dorf,  New  York   1,100 

3.  Etta  Eandall,  Boston    600 

4.  Widow    (name   refused),  Newark    700 

5.  Sophie  Youcker,  New  York   1,800 

6.  Annie  Davis,  New  York    700 

7.  Miss    Chapman,    Chicago    1,000 

8.  Marie   Obermeyer,   Milwaukee    1,281 

9.  Johanna    Pisor,    Duluth    800 

10.  Mary  Thorpe,  Brooklyn   600 

II.  Dora  Goldbaum  (engaged).  New  York  .  .  .      800 
The    Philadelphia    woman    who    is    charged    with 

having  eight  husbands,  is  young  and  extremely 
pretty.  She  is  said  to  have  taken  them  in  seven 
years.  At  the  hearing  Elmer  Smith  testifiel  that 
he  married  this  captivating  woman  in  J'liy,  I'.'OO. 
He  lived  with  her  nine  months,  and  then  discovered 
that  George  Neithercott,  a  hat  finisher,  was  her 
husband.  Smith  swore  he  left  her  then,  but  that 
he,  at  least,  had  never  been  divorced  from  her. 

Hepler's  wooing  was  brief,  but  ardont,  he  testi- 
fied. He  met  the  variable  charmer  in  Washington 
Park.  After  five  hours'  courtship  she  coyly  con- 
sented to  give  herself  to  him  fractionally.  After 
two  months  he  left  her  and  went  to  live  in  Schuyl- 
kill county.  Pa.  There  Smith  found  him  and  told 
him  the  cruel  truth. — New  York  World. 


UNITARIANS  FAVOR  DIVORCE 


National  Conference  Refuses  to  Prohibit  Marriage 
of  Divorcees. 
Only  in  one  religions  denomination  has  the 
anti-divorce  propaganda  met  a  check: 

Atlantic  City.  —  Determined  opposition  in  the 
Unitarian  conference  led  by  the  Rev.  Anna  Gar- 
lin  Spencer,  of  New  York,  prevented  the  pas- 
sage recently  of  a  resolution  calling  on  all  Unitar- 
ian ministers  to  refuse  to  marry  divorced  persons. 
It  was  also  opposed  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  in- 
sisted that  a  "sensational  press  had  worked  up 
sentiment  against  even  the  proper  divorce  of  mis- 
mated  couples. ' '  A  compromise  resolution  was 
carried,  it  calls  on  all  ministers  to  make  careful 
discrimination. 


TO  RESTRICT  MARRIAGES 


Movement    to   Have   a   Physical   Examination    of 
Persons  Who  Would  Wed. 

Now  and  then  there  appears  a  theory,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wonderment  of  the  moral 


students  over  the  problem  of  restraining  mar- 
riage ruptures,  that  the  proper  point  at 
which  to  begin  the  restraint  is  before  the 
marriage.  At  least  one  proposed  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  is  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Lincoln,  Neb. — A  halt  is  to  be  called  in  the  mar- 
riage procession  in  Nebraska,  if  the  Nebraska 
Homoeopathic  Association  has  its  way,  and  all  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licenses,  either  man  or  woman, 
must  undergo  a  thorough  physical  examination  be- 
fore they  will  be  permitted  to  wed.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  will  be  introduced  into  the  next  State  Legis- 
lature, and  the  homoeopaths  of  the  State  will  use 
every  effort  to  have  it  passed. 

The  homoeopaths  believe  that  the  spread  of  di- 
sease is  due,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the 
fact  that  either  the  father  or  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren is  afflicted  with  some  disease  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring,  or  that  one  of  the  parents 
is  not  fully  developed,  and  thus  the  human  race 
is  rendered  less  hardy  and  less  able  to  withstand 
the  inroads  of  diseases. 

If  the  diseased  man  or  woman  can  be  kept  from 
marrying  and  bringing  children  into  the  world,  the 
race  would  soon  revive  and  a  weak)  constitution 
would  be  a  rarity,  while  tuberculosis  and  loath- 
some diseases  would  entirely  disappear.  The 
Nebraska  hoinoeopaths  are  working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  members  of  the  same  school  in  Colorado, 
and  a  similar  movement  is  under  way  in  that 
State.  Dr.  A.  C.  Stewart,  of  Denver,  is  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  attempt  to  have  the  bills 
passed.      He  says: 

"If  we  can  impress  upon  the  public  the  great 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  them  if  this  bill  passes, 
1  believe  there  will  ne  such  a  demand  for  its  pas- 
sage that  no  representative  will  dare  vote  against  it. 

' '  The  passage  of  such  a  law  would  necessitate  an 
independent  board  to  make  the  examinations  of 
applicants  for  marriage  licenses.  The  examining 
board  must  be  entirely  non-sectarian  and  non-po- 
litical, for  its  duties  would  be  of  such  nature  that 
great  harm  could  be  done  if  politics  or  petty  jeal- 
ousies should  be  permitted  to  creep  in.  The  board 
must  be  carefully  selected  in  order  to  protect  and 
guard  against   graft   and  abuses   of  its  power. 

"My  idea  of  the  new  law  would  be  to  deny 
licenses  in  all  cases  until  the  applicants  have  been 
submitted  to  a  physical  examination,  and  have  been 
pronounced  as  fit  to  raise  a  family.  This  exam- 
ination must  be  conducted  in  the  most  ethical  way; 
all  publicity  must  be  avoided.  If  an  applicant  is 
found  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  which,  while  not 
incurable,  is  hard  to  cure,  and  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  their  children;  or  from  one  disease  in 
particular,  the  worst  of  the  many  due  to  licentious- 
ness, and  which  is  responsible  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  four-fifths  of  the  world's  ills  today; 
or  from  cancer,  let  a  license  be  denied  them,  for 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  the  di- 
sease through  marriage. 

"The  rejection  of  the  applicant  must,  of  course, 
be  kept  perfectly  and  strictly  private,  but  it  must 
be  recorded  properly  for  reference. 

"Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  mere 
refusal  of  a  marriage  license.  If  an  applicant  is 
found  by  tne  examining  board  to  be  subject  to  any 
other  disease,  such  as  heart  trouble  for  instance, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  drop  oft'  at  any  time,  he 
could  be  placed  on  his  guard.  He  could  be  warned 
that  he  must  not  run  for  a  street   car  or  overtax 
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himself,  must  not  attend  banquets  nor  champagne 
suppers  and  that  he  must  lessen  the  strenuosity  of 
his  life   or  his  days   are  numbered. 

"If  a  woman  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  the 
matrimonial  state,  through  illness,  she  could  be  told 
that  fact  and  could  be  advised  to  postpone  the  mar- 
riage for  a  time  until  her  health  improved.  You 
would  find  that  the  number  of  unhappy  marriages 
would  decrease  to  a  minimum  and  the  divorce 
courts  would  cease  to  grind  out  their  daily  grist 
of  legal  separations  marking  the  blighting  of  so 
many  lives. 

' '  111  health  on  the  part  of  the  woman  in  the  case 
is  responsible  for  the  great  majority  of  divorces. ' ' — 
New  York  World. 


New  Way  to  Fight  Mosquitoes. 

A  Memphis  (Mo.)  man  has  discovered  a  new 
way  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes.  He  says  to  rub  alum 
on  your  face  and  hands.  When  the  mosquito  takes 
a  bite  it  puckers  its  buzzer  so  it  can't  sting.  It 
sits  down  in  a  damp  place,  triep  to  dig  tihe 
pucker  loose,  catches  its  death  of  cold  and  dies  of 
pneumonia. — Exchange. 


NO    BONUS    TO    GET    MASBIED 


TO    SELL  HIS   WIFE   FOR   $40 


Man  Draws  Up  Bill  of  Sale  but  Indignant  Spouse 
Seeks  Divorce. 

Cleveland,  O. — Mrs.  Barbara  Hollo  of  this  city 
was  sold  by  her  husband  to  a  friend  for  $40,  but 
she  declined  to  be  bartered  away.  Hollo  was  tired 
of  her.  They  are  Austrians,  and  were  married 
several  years  ago.  He  found  an  Austrian  who 
wanted  a  wife  and  was  willing  to  pay  $40  for  Mrs. 
Hollo. 

They  went  to  a  lawyer  to  have  the  papers  drawn 
up  and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  American 
laws  permitted  no  such  transaction. 

Mrs.  Hollo  decided  she  wouldn't  live  longer  with 
a  man  who  would  sell  her  at  any  price.  She  con- 
sulted a  lawyer  and  got  a  divorce.  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 


The  Humor  of  It. 


Not   Once  Divorced. 

McJigger — An    amateur    actress?     You're   wrong 
there;     she's     on     the 
professional  stage. 

Thingumbob  —  I 
mean  that  she's  only 
been  married  to  one 
man  and  she's  still  his 
wife.  —  Philadelphia 
Press. 


Employer    of   Women   Does    all    in   His   Power   to 
Divert  Attention   from  Matrimony. 

"No,"  said  the  business  man,  decidedly,  "I  am 
not  offering  my  employees  a  bonus  to  get  married. 
They  are  nearly  all  girls  and  women,  and  I  don't 
know  how  we  would  get  along  without  them.  Many 
of  them  have  been  in  the  business  tor  years  and 
know  the  details  better  than  I  do.  They  are  faith- 
ful, industrious,  cheerful  and  valuable.  They  have 
no  vices,  can  be  trusted  to  any  extent,  and  recently 
when  we  had  a  disastrous  business  experience,  they 
stood  by  the  house,  at  greatly  reduced  salaries,  in 
a  way  that  enabled  us  to  pull  through.  They 
never  miss  a  day  nor  a  trick.  We  do  all  we  can 
to  divert  their  attention  from  matrimony." 

"Few  die  and  none  get  married — is  that  it?" 

"Just  about." 

' '  How  do  you   manage  it  ? " 

"We  never  offend  their  self-respect.  We  pay 
them  the  best  salaries  we  can  afford,  and  they  are 
worth  the  money;  but  we've  noticed  that  they  care 
more  about  respectful  treatment  than  fhey  do 
about  large  salaries  without  it." 

After  a  pause  he  added,  thoughtfully: 

"  If  I  should  hear  of  a  man  trying  tS  induce  one 
of  them  to  get  married,  I — well — I  might  offer 
him  a  bonus  to  keep  away." — New  York  Sun. 


it 


It  Needed  It. 

He—' '  That 's 
new  hat,  eh?" 

She— "Oh,     my, 
isn't   trimmed  vet." 

He  —  "Trimmed? 
Oh!  I  see,  you've  got 
to  cut  it  down  a  bit. 
That's  a  good 
scheme."  —  Philadel- 
phia   Press. 


"What  makes  Peck 
look  so  worried?" 

"He's  been  con- 
testing his  wife 's 
will." 

"Why,  I  didn't 
know  his  wife  was 
dead." 

' '  That 's  just  it- 
she  isn't."  —  Cleve- 
land  Leader. 


BEGINNING  YOUNG. 
Youngster — "Do  you  wish   to  be  my  wife? 
Miss  Penny — "Yes." 

Youngster — "Then  can  you  lend  me  a  nickel?" 

— New  York  Sun. 
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-Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


WOMEN  GAIN  CONSTANTLY  GREATER 
SUCCESSES  IN  MONEY-]\IAKING 
AND  MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 
—CORRESPONDING  INTENSITY  OF  ATTENTION  TO  THE  TOILET 
BY  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  OPPOSITE  VIEWPOINT. 


the  traditional  career  of  domesticity  or  so- 
ciety. The  zest  it  puts  into  female  life  for 
those  willing  to  be  influenced  by  it,  may 
bring  the  usual  elements  of  feminine  life, 
such  as  make  the  "woman's  page"  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  into  an  entirely  new,  and 
possibly  much  diminished  position. 


A  WOMAN  STAGE  MANAGEB 


Gertrude    Hoflfman  Began  as  a  Chorus  Girl    and 

Worked  Her  Way  Up. 

One  of  the  most  recent  evidences  of  this 

newly  wrought  incentive  to  womanly  change 

of  occupation  is  the   following,   showing  a 
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change  by  no  means  the  easiest  that  woman 
could  adopt: 

Julian  Mitchell,  Ben  Teal,  Max  Freeman  and 
other  stage  managers  of  renown  must  look  to  their 
laurels,  for  the  woman  stage  manager  has  invaded 
their  domain,  and  from  all  appearances  has  come 
to  stay.  To  Miss  Gertrude  Hoffman  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  of  her  sex  to  usurp  a  posi- 
tion which  heretofore  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
special  province  of  man.  A,nd  Miss  Hoffman  has 
buckled  down  to  her  work  and  shown  so  much  force 
and  energy  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  her 
success.  At  present  she  is  directing  stage  matters 
for  ' '  Moonshine, ' '  the  new  musical  comedy  in  which 
Marie  Cahill  is  about  to  star. 

Miss  Hoffman  is  a  slender  little  woman  with  a 
wealth  of  blonde  hair -anu  large  blue  eyes.  When 
engaged  In  her  work,  those  blue  eyes  express 
determination  and  her  lips  are  shut  in  a  manner 
suggesting  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose.  The 
male  stage  manager  is  invariably  looked  upon  as 
a  tyrant  with  slave-driving  propensities  and  a  vo- 


Miss   Gertrude    Hoffman,    Stage    Manager. 


cabulary  equal  to  that  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat 
mate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Miss 
Hoffman  possesses  neither  of  these  attributes,  but 
she  knows  how  to  make  actors  and  actresses  obey. 

It  is  truly  an  odd  sight  to  see  this  young  woman 
directing  the  movements  and  expressions  of  the 
company  of  about  thirty  people,  by  whom  Miss 
Cahill  is  surrounded.  The  rehearsals  are  being  held 
in  the  Liberty  theater.  Sometimes  she  is  on  the 
stage,  darting  to  and  fro,  directing  this  one  and 
that  one  in  a  dance  of  more  or  less  intricate  figures. 
Next  minute  she  is  down  in  the  auditorium,  mid- 
way between  the  orchestra  and  the  rear  row  of 
seats,  megaphone  in  hand,  calling  out  instructions 
to  the  actors  and,  like  Father  0  'Flynn,  ' '  coaxin ' 
onasy  ones,  oheckin'  the  crazy  ones,  drivin'  the 
lazy  ones."  It  is  a  novelty  even  to  the  actors,  who 
from  star  to  humblest  chorus  girl  are  accustomed 
to  torrents  of  verbal  abuse  not  unmixed  with  pro- 
fanity. 

"We  will  have  the  'chappie'  number  now,  if  you 
please,"  says  Miss  Hoffman,  and  Miss  Cahill  steps 
forth  obediently  from  the  wings  followed  by  a 
dozen    chorus   girls   who   group    themselves   behind 


the  star  and  express  in  pantomime  the  words  she 
is  singing.  "Stop!  Stop!"  says  Miss  Hoffman 
suddenly,  and  the  song  ceases.  ' '  When  Miss  Cahill 
says  'walking  proudly,'  half  of  you  turn  left  and 
the  other  half  right.  Walk  three  paces,  then  swing 
about  and  return  to  your  positions — like  this," 
and  the  little  directress  goes  through  the  move- 
ments.     ' '  Now,  try  again,  please. ' ' 

She  is  Polite  and  Patient. 

The  song  is  begun  again,  and  at  the  "walking 
proudly"  cue  two  girls  turn  in  the  wrong  direction. 
With  a  male  stage  manager,  this  would  be  the 
signal  for  an  explosion  of  wrath  and  a  few  sarcas- 
tic remarks  upon  the  stupidity  of  chorus  girls  in 
general.  But  not  so  with  Miss  Hoffman.  The 
song  is  again  stopped,  the  error  pointed  out  with 
no  unusual  display  of  anger  and  once  more  the 
verse  is  sung  and  repeated  if  necessary,  until  the 
number   is   pronounced   perfect. 

Between  acts  Miss  Hoffman  paused  to  rest  and 
chat  about  her  work.  "Like  my  work?  Why,  I 
just  love  it.  Yes,  it  is  somewhat  fatiguing,  but  it 
is  pleasant,  too.  When  I  started  in  with  these  re- 
hearsals I  weighed  149  pounds.  Now — well,  I 
don't  care  to  say  wnat  1  weigh  now,  but  I  have 
lost,  O,  quantities  of  flesh,"  and  she  held  forth  a 
slender  arm  from  her  loose  sleeve  to  show  its  at- 
tenuation. 

' '  I  began  my  theatrical  career  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  chorus  girl  with  the  Castle  Square  Opera  com- 
pany. Dancing  was  my  forte,  and  I  studied  and 
worked  hard  to  periect  myself  in  that  branch. 
One  day  the  ballet  mistress  was  taken  ill.  I  volun- 
teered to  take  her  place — somewhat  tremblingly, 
I  must  confess.  The  manager  accepted  me  with 
some  reluctance,  but  I  proved  equal  to  the  task  and 
was  warmly  congratulated. 

"Then  I  came  East  with  Matthews  and  Bulger, 
and  later  joined  the  Bijou  Comedy  company,  of 
which  Otis  Harlan  was  the  star.  Next  I  joined 
Lederer's  'The  Jersey  Lily'  company „and  helped 
stage  some  of  the  biggest  numbers.  Then  I 
stopped  playing  parts  entirely  and  devoted  myself 
to  the  staging  process.  I  put  on  'Punch,  Judy  & 
Co. '  for  Oscar  Hammerstein  and  the  ensemble  num- 
bers for  the  burlesque  '  When  We  Were  Forty-one' 
on  the  New  York  Roof  Garden.  I  was  engaged  in 
staging  'Me,  Him  and  I,'  a  popular  price  show, 
when  Miss  Cahill  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  '  Moonshine. '  Naturally  I  was  more  than 
delighted.  This  is  the  first  really  big  show  I  have 
ever  been  engaged  upon,  and  it 's  rather  a  terrify- 
ing thing  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  some  of  the 
great  Broadway  stage  managers.  But  I  am  san- 
guine as  to.  the  result. 

The  Actors  Eesentful  at  First. 

"Miss  Cahill  is  more  than  kind  to  me.  She  said 
in  effect,  '  here  is  the  stage — there  are  the  people. 
Go  ahead  and  do  as  you  please.'  As  a  result  t 
have  carte  blanche.  Nobody  interferes  witli  me 
and   nobody   questions   my  actions. ' ' 

"How  do  the  actors,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  take 
the  proposition  of  a  woman  stage  manager?"  she 
was  asked. 

"Wellj  at  first,  I  think  they  wore  inclined  to  be 
a  trifle  resentful.  You  know  men,  and  particularly 
actors,  have  an  objection  to  being  dictated  to  by 
a  woman.  But  the  animosity — if  any  existed — 
has  entirely  disappeared  and  everybody  is  just  as 
nice  as  can  be  to  nu\  .\s  for  Miss  Cahill,  I  never 
can  thank  her  cnoiigli  tor  giving  me  the  chance  to 
get  'on  Broadway'  with  a  big  show.  I  can  only 
hope  to  do  her  credit." — New  York  Press. 
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THE  CASE  OF  A  PLUMP  NECK 


Tremendous  Work  for  Beauty  Makers  After  Sum- 
mer Outings. 

By  way  of  entire  contrast  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  hours  of  a  woman  such  as  the 
above  must  be  occupied,  is  the  following, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  traditional  woman : 

"I  was  afraid  I  would  not  get  here  to-night," 
said  one  beauty  to  another  at  the  theater.  "My 
dress  was  ready  and  I  was  ready,  and  the  box  was 
engaged  and  tne  party  was  invited — but  my  neck 
wasn't  fit." 

"Explain,"  whispered  the  other  beauty. 


I 


BEAUTY  EXERCISES 
From  the   Daily  Newspaper  "Woman's  Page' 
(No.  1) 


BEAUTY    EXERCISE.      No.    2. 

' '  vVhy,  it  was  a  question  of  my  necklace.  It 
would  not  clasp  around  my  neck,  and  of  course  I 
could  not   come  without  my  dog  collar. 

"For  three  days  and  nights  they  worked  over 
me.  But  you  see  that  I  won  out.  It  was  a  ease 
of  science  against  fat,  and  science  won.  But 
imagine  my  feelings. 

"It  all  came  from  that  dreadful  habit  of  putting 
your  jewels  in  storage  when  you  go  away.  If  I 
had  only  kept  mine  with  me — and  particularly  my 
diamond  necklace — it   would  never  have  happened. 

"I  got  homo  three  weeks  ago  and  sent  to  the 
vault  for  my  diamond  dog  collar.  When  it  was 
brought  home  I  gave  it  to  my  maid  to  clean. 

"She  polished  the  stones  and  then  went  to  clasp 
it  around  my  neck.  She  struggled  and  struggled 
and  I  gasped  and  gasped.      But  it  was  of  no  use. 
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The  necklace  would  not  come  together. 

"  '  It  will  not  come  together, '  said  she,  panting 
with  the  pull. 

"  'What  shall  I  do?'  I  asked.     . 

"  'Give  it  up,'  snapped  she. 

"I  sat  down  and  cried  while  Marie  bathed  my 
head .  with   sweet   vinegar. 

"The  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  sent  for  a  beauty 
specialist,  and  while  she  was  in  consultation  with 
me  Marie  went  for  another.  We  had  a  general  con- 
sultation then  and  soon  afterward  a  third  one  ap- 
peared.     So  X  had  three  kinds   of  treatment. 

"The  first  beauty  doctor  believed  in  violent  mas- 
sage.     She  worked  by  the  Japanese  method. 

"She  took  my  throat  in  her  hands  and  pinched. 
When  she  was  tired  of  doing  that  she  wrung  it. 
She  squeezed  and  pinched,  wrung  and  twisted  until 
I  felt  as  though  J  had  no  head  left  on  my  body.  My 
brain  fairly  reeled. 

"Then  came  the  second  beauty  doctor.  She  had 
studied  the  French  method  and  she  believed  in  the 
freezing  process. 

"She  put  cracked"  ice  on  my  throat  and  applied 
cold  packs  and  frozen  articles. 

' '  Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  people  in 
cold  countries  are  seldom  fat.  It  is  the  woman  who 
lives  in  the  tropics  who  grows  stout. 

"  'By  putting  ice  on  your  throat,'  she  said,  'I 
reduce  it.  I  discourage  the  rolls  of  fat.  I  freeze 
them  and  put  them  in  such  shape  that  they  dis- 
appear. Freeze  your  body  if  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  fat.' 

"Then  while  she  was  applying  cold  packs  she 
also  lathered  my  neck  with  soap. 

"  'Soap  will  prevent  the  formation  of  fat,'  said 
she,  '  for  it  washes  out  the  superfluous  grease. ' 

"Meanwhile  my  American  masseuse  was  working 
by  the  good  old  American  method.  She  was  re- 
ducing my  neck  by  direct  massage. 

"She  pounded  my  neck  with  the  flat  of  her  hand 
and  reduced  just  as  we  do  it  here  in  America.  She 
used  a  lot  of  cold  cream  and  applied  a  vigorous 
massage. 

"If  you  haven't  a  diamond  necklace  maybe  you 
have  a  shirt  waist.  And  you  want  your  shirt  waist 
to  fit  at  the  neck. 

"If  it  does  not  fit  the  treatment  is  massage,  and 
vigorous  massage  at  that.  The  neck  must  be  pound- 
ed and  rubbed  and  treated  all  sorts  of  ways  until 
it  is  thin  again. 

"You  can  reduce  your  neck,  but  you  must  go  at 
it  just  as  though  you  were  going  to  reduce  your 
cheeks  or  your  waist  or  your  hips,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  You  must  exercise  ana  massage.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  reduce  your  neck."- — ^New  York 
Sun. 


SOCIETY  aiEL  TUBNS  FARMEK 


Miss  Georgia  Gelston  Jones,  A  Baltimore  Heiress, 
Takes  Charge  of  600  Acres. 

The  habit  of  hunting  for  something  to  do 
that  has  more  to  it  than  fitting  an  overgrown 
neck  to  a  bit  of  rich  jewelry  has  spread 
quite  far  among  even  the  wealthiest,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  held  "good  form"  or 
not.    Here  is  one  recent  instance : 

Baltimore,  Md. — Miss  Georgia  Gelston  Jones, 
daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  D.  Jones,  has  given  up 
her  fashionable  life  in  Baltimore  and  ceased  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  old  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  having  taken  over  the  management  of 


a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  under  cultivation 
and  two  hundred  acres  in  woodland.  She  has 
raised  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of   Maryland. 

Cares  of  a  big  farm  are  just  the  opposite  of  the 
easy  life  that  has  been  the  lot  of  Miss  Jones.  Her 
grandfather,  Hugh  Gelston,  was  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  real  estate  owners  of  this  city  in  the 
40  's,  and  her  father  was  Attorney  General  under 
Governor  William  Pinkney  Whyte.  Miss  Jones  in- 
herited wealth  from  both.  She  is  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Countess  Maohido,  of  Paris. 

When  the  father  of  Miss  Jones  died  she  fell  heir 
to  Arcadia,  an  estate  of  600  acres  near  Princess 
Anne,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  She  soon  found  she 
could  not  get  a  capable  overseer  or  manager  for  the 
place  and  that  it  was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  She 
closed  her  ancestral  home  at  Linden  avenue  and 
Hoffman  street,  boarding  up  its  exterior  to  protect 
the  rich  furniture,  works  of  art  and  line  linen, 
placed  the  family  silverware  in  storage  and  decided 
to  go  to  Princess  Anne  and  run  the  farm  herself. 

The  estate  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Manokin 
River,  and  is  crowned  by  a  large  and  roomy  old 
mansion.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  re- 
fused for  the  place.  A  wooded  lawn  stretches  away 
in  front  of  the  house,  a  score  of  negroes  are  in  the 
fields  busy  cutting  corn  and  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle 
roams  over  the  place. 

Failed  to  Get  Good  Tenant. 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  live,  or,  rather,  I  did 
not  come  here  to  stay,"  said  Miss  Jones.  "I  came 
here  fully  intending  to  get  a  good  tenant,  to  get 
the  dear  old  place,  the  house  of  my  father  and  the 
home  of  my  childhood,  straightened  up.  I  failed 
to  get  the  kind  of  a  tenant  I  wanted.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  managing  it  myself. 

"You  can  see  that  I  have  restored  the  farm  to 
what  it  was,  in  greater  part  during  my  father's  life- 
time. This  year  I  beat  all  my  neighbors  in  raising 
wheat.  My  wheat  averaged  thirty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  I  have  been  told  the  average  in  the 
county  was  twenty-five  bushels.  So  remarkable  was 
the  yield  and  of  such  fine  quality  was  the  grain  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Baltimore  passed  most 
favorably  upon  it.  I  have  been  in  receipt  of  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
asking  for  seed  wheat.  My  neighbors  said  I  sowed 
more  to  the  acre  than  t-ey  did,  and  yet  I  sowed  only 
a  bushel  to  the  acre,  while  they  sowed  a  bushel  and 
a  half. 

My  oat  crop  was  equally  satisfactory.  The  yield 
was  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  don't  know 
how  my  corn  crop  is  going  to  turn  out,  but  it  cer- 
tainly looks  promising. 

' '  I  derive  pleasure  from  farming,  in  a  way.  I 
would  find  it  a  greater  pleasure  if  I  could  get  the 
kind  of  help  I  want.  I  like  farm  life. ' ' — New  York 
Herald. 


IF  YOU'D  BE  CHIC  WEAR  BLUE 


But    AH   Blues  Are  In   Favor   Now   and    Peacock 
Shades  Are   Having  Big  Vogue. 

Farming  and  being  chic  are,  of  course, 
hard  to  blend,  and  the  woman  to  whom  be- 
ing ehic  means  more  than  being  busy  pre- 
fers what  the  dispatch  below  relates: 

Paris. — Would  you  be  in  the  extreme  of  fashiont 
Wear  blue. 

That  is  the  decree  of  fashion-making  Paris. 

Blue,  pastel  blue,  in  all  the  rich  variety  of  curious 
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tints  that  the  word  stands  for,  is  the  reigning  color. 
It  shades  into  greens  and  often  off  to  gray,  it  re- 
tlects  a  tint  ot  gold,  but  it  is  always  blue.  In 
gowns,  in  hats,  in  fancy  waists,  even  in  wraps  it 
prevails,  and  every  advanced  mode  prophesies  a 
tremendous  vogue  for  it  this  season. 

Peacock  blue^  so  long  banished,  has  come  back 
in  its  own,  marine  blue  holds  its  own,  and  all  blues 
are  admittedly  good  by  reason  of  pastel's  predomi- 
nance. 

The  hats  of  the  year  are  a  complete  revolution 
in  style.  The  two  styles  most  in  favor  are  pro- 
nounced opposites. 

One  is  of  soft  felt,  with  dented  crown,  rolling 
brim  amenable  to  madame's  finger-tips,  which  lends 
itself  to  a  somewhat  rackish  coquetry.  It  usually 
rises  at  the  back,  the  dented  crown  and  brim  being 
low  in  front,  and  takes  nodding  plumes  with  knots 
of  ribbon,  the  wings  which  are  so  much  used  in  all 
the  autumn  millinery  answer.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  exceedingly  becoming,  and  is  so  sensible 
that  it  can  verily  be  made  to  the  wearer's  humor. 
A  pull  and  a  push  forms  over  her  eyes,  a  lift  and 
drop  as  care-free  as  she  desires.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
temperamental  hat.  It  varies  in  width,  but  the 
form  is  not  altered  by  the  milliner's  stitches, 
and  whether  it  is  elevated  by  a  landeau  at  the  side, 
or  caught  back  between-season's  wear,  and  there  is 
an  erruption  of  veils  with  long  floating  ends,  or 
more  often  one  end  loosely  knotted  about  the  throat, 
on  all  hats  tnat  will  lend  thems'elves  to  such  an 
innovation.  The  veils  are  mostly  gray  on  the  gray 
felt  walking  hats  that  have  come  in  with  a  rush, 
and   in  the   distance   look  like   miniature  flags. 

The  new  skirts  are  long  and  sheath-like  near  the 
hips,  with  a  demi-trail.  The  day  of  the  rotteur 
skirt  seems  to  be  over,  and  women  must  hold  up  the 
gowns  to  be  fashionable  this  winter. 

The  novelty  of  the  season  in  wraps  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pelerine.  The  graceful  and  essen- 
tially feminine  garment  is  to  the  woman  what  the 
military  cape  is  to  the  man.  Almost  of  similar 
length,  it  is  sleeveless,  the  arms  being  concealed  by 
a  second  cape,  which  covers  them  completely.  It 
will  be  used  for  all  purposes,  evening  wear  or  rough 
weather,  and  is  eminently  practical.  Like  the  soft 
felt  hat,  it  suits  itself  to  the  woman. 

For  street  wear  the  pelerine  is  seen  mostly  in 
gray  invisible  checks,  brown  or  shepherd's  plaid. 
High  at  the  neck  with  turnover  collar  of  velvet  or 
cloth  in  contrasting  color,  it  is  often  perfectly  fitted 
in  front  like  a  box-coat,  the  cape  back  being  the 
more  effective  by  contrast. 

For  an  evening  wrap  it  is  made  large  in  lighter 
weight  cloth  of  pale  gray  or  beige,  and  is  adorned 
with  hand-embroidery.  The  lining  of  silk  is  of 
matching  color  invariably.  One  beautiful  model  is 
shown  in  framboise,  the  new  shade  of  red.  It  is 
rather  longer  than  three-quarters  and  is  devoid  of 
ornament  save  the  touch  of  velvet  at  the  collar. 

Green  velvet  is  much  seen  on  coats  and  wraps 
of  all  kinds,  whether  of  black  or  other  colors. 
Pearl  green,  light  tans  or  beige,  as  it  is  known  this 
season,  and  handsome  blacks  are  alone  possible  for 
the  separate  coat. 

Gold  Buttons  on  Everything. 
One  pearl  gray  coat  of  modified  box  cut  has 
stitched  seams  to  simulate  strappings,  bright  green 
Velvet  turnover  collar  and  the  gold  buttons,  which 
are  worn  on  everything.  Like  most  of  its  fellows, 
it  has  a  half-fitted  bacTi.  A  handsome  evening  coat 
of  white  cloth  is  made  with  an  inverted  box-plait 
in  the  back  and  straight  in  front.  It  is  ornamented 
with  broad  bands  of  white  silk  braid  and  the  close 


turn-over  collar  is  of  ruby  velvet,  finished  with 
pompadoured   braid. 

Long  coats  for  the  street  are  tight-fitting  and 
tailor-made,  stitching  and  buttons  their  only  relief. 

One  particularly  striking  example  in  mixed  gray 
cloth  has  sleeves  tightly  buttoned  to  the  elbow  like 
a  gauntlet,  the  fullness  above  puffing  out  natur- 
ally. 

For  the  automobile  or  evening,  much  license  is 
used.  The  straight  box  holds  its  popularity.  It  is 
shown  in  scarlet  cloth  with  slanting  collar  of  bear- 
skin.    The  lining  is  of  squirrel  fur. 

Another  fad  of  the  year  is  the  long  round  cape 
affected  by  Empress  Eugenie.  For  an  evening  wrap 
it  is  charmingly  picturesque,  with  embroidery  or 
applique  of  lace  and  chiffon  ruffles.  It  is  collarless 
and  fits  the  shoulders  snugly,  widening  as  it  falls. 
— New  York  World. 


WOMAN  ASSAYEE'S  SUCCESS 


Miners  Eecognize  Ability  of  a  Woman  Who  Has 
an  Office  in  Desert  Hills. 
Scientists  who  have  no  prejudices  have 
been  claiming  for  some  time  that  women  are 
better  with  microscope  and  instrument  than 
men.  Here  is  one  instance  of  what  the  scien- 
tific gift  can  do  for  a  woman  in  a  practical 
way. 

We  had  been  riding  for  days  across  the  desert, 
through  the  hills,  over  good,  bad  and  indefferent 
roads,  and  finally  came  to  Shepard's  (Janyon. 

A  group  of  buildings,  a  mill,  three  houses  and  a 
number  qf  tents,  looking  as  though  freshly  scrubbed 
and  painted,  lay  below  us. 

' '  There  certainly  is  a  woman  here, ' '  we  remark- 
ed, and  riding  up  to  the  largest  house,  a  small 
sunburned  capable  looking  woman,  Mrs.  Jessie 
I'ouzer,  greeted  us  and  did  the  honors  of  the  place. 
The  mill  owner  was  away,  but  she  was  his  assist- 
ant and  superintended  the  mine  in  his  absence. 
Her  mother  and  daughter  were  with  her. 

A  most  remarkable  woman  she  proved  to  be.  Of 
course  our  talk  turned  to  mines  and  mining,  and 
we  found  that  she  was  an  assayer,  the  only  one  for 
miles  around,  and  one  of  a  very  few  women  in  the 
world  following  that  profession.  She  did  all  the 
work  for  the  mines  and  mill  here  and  for  everyone 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Some  -samples  had  just 
come  to  her  from  Death  Valley  by  the  Ballarat 
stage,  and  she  allowed  me  to  watch  her  at  her 
work. 

Mrs.  Fouzer  is  a  remarkable  little  woman,  as  her 
workshop  and  the  manner  in  which  she  goes  about 
her  new  found  business  indicate. 

She  explained  the  process  of  assaying  metals  as 
she  worked  and  the  amount  of  business  she  is  given 
shows  that  her  ability  is  recognized  by  the  miners. 

Eight  years  ago  Mrs.  Fouzer  was  ^eft  a  widow. 
In  poor  health  she  sought  relief  in  this  little  moun- 
tain settlement  and  as  mining  is  the  only  business 
in  this  section  of  the  country  she  decided  to  study 
assa3dng  and  at  once  took  up  a  correspondence 
course. 

' '  The  work  is  fascinating  and  has  the  charm  of 
difference, ' '  she  said.  ' '  There  is  always  something 
new,  but  at  times  it  is  very  hard.  When  the  mill 
is  running  I  take  six  samples  in  the  morning  and 
six  in  the  afternoon  and  I  have  made  forty  assays 
in  one  day.  1  usually  run  four  at  once  as  it  saves 
time.  My  samples  reach  me  one  noon  and  when 
possible  I  return  them  on  next  day's  stage  at  noon." 
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•  Far  away  from  any  city  she  is  yet  better  posted 
upon  matters  of  current  interest  through  her  many 
magazines,  than  most  women  who  have  every  op- 
portunity.— Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


WOMAN    BUILDS    RAILROAD 


THE  FACE  OF  JAPANESE  BROWN 


Modish  Complexion  of  the  Hour  and  the  Simple  Mat- 
ter of  Getting  It. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  same  capacity 
for  infinite  pains  that  makes  woman  a  good 
scientist  that  at  the  same  time  renders  the 
following  possible.  No  man.  could  .do  it — 
not  even  a  matinee  hero : 

This  is  an  interesting  day  for  beauty  seekers. 
You  can  make  your  complexion  any  color  you  choose. 

If  you  are  too  blond,  you  can  darken  yourself 
a  little;  if  you  are  too  dark,  you  can  lighten  your 
complexion.  You  can  tint  your  skin  to  suit  your- 
self. 

But  the  change  cannot  be  made  in  a  morning. 
True,  you  may  acquire  a  coating  of  tan  or  of 
windburn  in  a  few  hours.  But  then  your  last  estate 
would  be  more  unbecoming  than  your  first.  If  you 
alter  your  color  you  must  do  it  slowly. 

For  a  good  coating  of  autumn  freckles  there  isn't 
any  remedy  quite  the  equal  of  a  cucumber  poultice. 

A  cucumber  poultice  is  made  by  taking  a  ripe 
cucumber  and  cutting  it  up.  Slice  it  lengthwise  and 
bind  the  slices  on  the  face.  Let  the  juice  run 
down  the  cheeks  and  dry  on.  This  is  the  best 
bleacher  there  is. 

If  you  want  to  clear  your  face  quickly-  bind  on 
the  slices,  which  must  be  very  juicy  and  lie  down 
and  take  a  nap  with  them  tightly  sticking  to  your 
face.  This  is  effective,  whether  it  is  comfortable 
or  not. 

It  was  a  genius  who  discovered  that  strawberry 
juice  would  make  the  skin  pink.  Brunettes  with 
faces  of  a  dull  brown  were  advised  to  bind  straw- 
berries on  the  face.  The  acid  seems  to  eat  through 
the  dull  brown  and  makes  the  cheeks  red. 

With  blonds  it  makes  the  skin  a  little  too  pink. 
But    it    is    a    good    thing    to    know. 

Some  fashionable  women  are  tinting  the  skin  by 
a  new  process.  It  may  or  may  not  be  in  good  taste, 
but  it   is  pretty. 

The  favorite  tone  of  brown  now  is  the  .Japanese 
tint,  which  is  a  clear  brown  of  medium  hue.  The 
very  dark  brown  is  not  admired  so  much  as  the 
medium  brown  which  is  noticed  upon  the  cheek  of 
the  Japanese  lady. 

For  this  the  woman  may  get  the  foundation  from 
automobiling.  She  is  out  in  the  air  so  much  that 
her  skin  becomes  the  color  of  a  ripe  olive.  She 
now  needs  to  tone  it  off  a  little  and  to  temper  it 
down.     This  she  does  with  a  good  cold  cream. 

If  a  cold  cream  can  be  found  that  agrees  with 
the  skin,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  stick  to  it.  At  night 
wash  the  face  in  very  hot  water  and  rub  this  cold 
cream  into  the  skin.  Eub  faithfully  and  long  and 
well.  ~ 

And  in  the  morning  wash  it  off  with  hot  water 
followed  by  a  dash  of  cold.  This  will  soon  clear 
and   harden   the   skin. 

Xow  for  the  tint.  After  the  cold  cream  has  been 
washed  off,  a  little  olive  powder  is  rubbed  into 
the  skin.  This  is  called  a  i)runette  powder.  It  is 
much  deeper  than  the  powder  which  blondes  use, 
and  it  must  be  rubbed  well  into  the  cuticle. — New 
York  Sun. 


Femine  Contractor  Bosses  Gangs  of  Laborers,  Wins 
Their    Complete    Respect. 

Suffolk,  Va. — Mrs.  Thedosia  Beacham,  the  build- 
er of  railroads,  fills  a  unique  place  in  the  field  of 
v.oman's.  endeavor.  She  is  said  to  be  the  only 
woman  in  America,  perhaps  in  the  world,  who  has 
engaged,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  steel  highways.     She  is  in  a  class  of  one. 

She  has  made  railroads,  blasted  rocks,  dug  up 
primeval  forests,  cut  through  the  foot  hills,  filled  in 
the  valleys  and  reared  bridges  in  something  like 
half  a  score  of  States.  She  has  directed  men  and 
mules,  and  steam  and  dynamite  have  been  forced 
to  serve  her  ends.  She  has  figured  on  contracts 
whose  prices  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Her  intellect  and  financial  ability  have 
been  matched  against  some  of  the  country's  great 
est  railroad  magnates  and  she  has  not  suffered  by 
such  encounters.  She  is  a  person  of  pluck  and  ener- 
gy, of  finance  and  diplomacy. 

She  has  been  taking  railroad  contracts  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  past  few  years,  during  which 
her  greatest  achievements  have  been  wrought,  hav- 
ing been  passed  in  Southern  States. 

Though  Mrs.'  Beacham  declined  to  tell  exactly 
what  her  yearly  earnings  are,  it  was  learned'  from 
other  railroad  sources  tnat  she  makes  $40,000  and 
upward  annually.  Last  year  she  cleared  about  $50,- 
000  and  this  year  may  do  better.  Mrs.  Beacham 
says  her  biggest  contract  was  with  the  Tennessee 
Central  Eailroad  in  1900.  She  made  about  $75,000 
or  $80,000  on  that,  and  it  took  nearly  a  year  to  do 
it. 

Mrs.  Beacham  expects  to  finish  her  present  con- 
tract by  November  1.  Then  she  will  go  to  Tennes- 
see and  take  part  of  the  work  recently  contracted 
by  William  J.  Oliver  with  the  Southern  Railway. 
The  price  of  Oliver's  most  recent  contract  with  the 
Southern  is  $1,000,000,  but  he  has  on-hand  other 
unfinished  jobs  with  the  same  system.  Mrs.  Beach- 
am has  been  allied  with  Sand  &  Oliver  for  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  capable  and  dependable 
sub-contractors.  She  is  held  in  the  nighest  esteem 
by  railroad  ofl^eials  and  is  regarded  by  her  employ- 
ees with  a  degree  of  respect  which  -almost  approach- 
es reverence. 

Asked  if  railroad  work  was  congenial,  Mrs  Beach- 
am said  she  did  not  so  particularly  admire  the  cal- 
ling, but  that  the  financial  renumeration  was  good, 
and  she  did  not  expect  to  be  a  contractor  always. 
She  expects  to  retire  next  summer  to  a  farm  near 
Kalamazoo  and  abandon  the  strenuous  life  for  all 
time.  She  says  Kalamazoo  celery  is  good  for  the 
brain. 

She  is  truly  a  remarkable  woman.  Some  of  her 
most  prominent  personal  characteristics  are  her 
energy,  vivacity,  deep  mental  penetration  and  her 
judgment  of  human  nature.  There  are  brightness 
and  rare  intelligence  in  her  eyes  and  a  noticeable 
determination    about    her   mouth. 

She  is  a  versatile  woman.  After  hearing  her 
counsel  a  workman  or  reprimand  a  recreant  witl(" 
searching  eyes  and  a  voice  that  compels  obediene 
and  silence  one  could  hardly  believe  that  she  cas 
change  in  a  second  to  a  person  so  mild-mannered 
and  of  such  convincing  gentility.  She  finds  time' 
to  read  a  great  deal  and  keeps  up  in  a  surprising 
degree  with  literary  doings  as  well  as  current  events. 
A  few  young  women  of  Suffolk  who  have  made  Mrs. 
Beacham 's  acquaintance  have  borrowed  books  from 
her  library.  The  class  of  books  loaned  indicates 
literary  discriminatioii  on  the  owner's  part. 
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MEANWHILE  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  THAT  SOMETHING  LIKE   THIS  HAS  BEEN  HAPPENING  AT 

PBINCETON. 


jlliliiill 


The    Leader — "Easy,   Boys!    We're    nearly   there — Hist!  Is  that  my  wife?  No!  Step  lightly,  fellows." 


"I  think  he's   coming   out." 


' '  Now,    all    together. ' ' 


-Chieago  Eecord-Herald. 
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This  woman  is  a  judge  of  men  and  rarely  has  any 
trouble  with  her  Mnployees.  About  half  of  her 
force  is  carried  from  State  to  State,  and  the  rest 
are  hired  locally. 

She  attends  personnally  to  the  buying  of  the  im- 
mense supplies  required  for  men  and  teams,  as  well 
as  those  required  for  repairing  machines.  Aside 
from  her  executive  ability,  which  is  of  a  rare  order, 
Mrs.  Beacham  has  familiarized  herself  with  ever/ 
detail  of  railroad  building,  and  she  stays  among  the 
thickest  ot  her  men  day  after  clay  and  sees  that 
the  details  are  done.- — New  York  World. 


OCCULT  JEWELRY  FAD 


Parisians     Wearing     Talismanic     Gems     to     Ward 
Off     Evil. 

Paris. — Talismanic  gems  are  the  fad  of  the  hour. 
Society,  which  has  been  reveling  in  occultism,  is 
having   its   jewels   reset   cabalistically. 

Parisians  are  wearing  mystically  engraved  jewel 
amulets  to  ward  oflE  evil  influences.  Mounted  in 
platinum  and  gold,  the  jewels,  which  do  not  become 
talismanic  until  they  have  left  the  engraver's 
hands,  are  beiftg  set  in  fantistic  designs  as  rings, 
pendants,  bracelets,  and  necklaces.  Needless  to 
say,  the  new  craze  is  good  for  the  jewelers,  for  the 
jewels  must  be  new,  or  at  least  recut,  if  they  are 
to  bring  good  luck  to  the  wearers. 

The  mystic  stones,  with  their  equivalent  signs, 
are: 

January,  the  Water  Bearer,  Sapphire;  February, 
The  Fishes,  Amethyst;  March,  the  Eam,  Blood  Jas- 
per; April,  the  Bull,  Garnet;  May,  the  Twins,  Emer- 
ald; June,  the  Crab,  Agate;  July,  the  Lion,  Cornel- 
ian; August,  the  "Virgin,  Sardonyx;  September,  the 
isalance,  Chrysolite;  October,  the  Scorpion,  Alec- 
torine;  November,  the  Archer,  Topaz;  December, 
the  Goat,  Coral. 

The  topaz,  engraved  with  a  falcon,  procures  sym- 
pathy for  its  wearer,  and  the  blood-red  coral,  with 
a  man  bearing  a  sword,  is  reputed  to  protect  the 
wearer  from   epidemics. 

Beryl,  engraved  with  a  frog  and  set  in  platinum 
and  gold  in  the  form  of  a  pendant  is  the  favorite 
love  talisman,  while  the  alectorine,  which  is  one 
of  the  stones  of  the  season,  when  engraved  with  a 
human  hand",  sustains  the  affection  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  The  cornelian,  bearing  a  man 
with  a  scepter,  favors  fortune,  and  so  does  the 
sardonyx  when  engraved  with  an  eagle. 

Not  every  stone,  however,  brings  good  luck,  for 
the  onyx,  which,  like  the  jade,  is  being  extensively 
used  for  studs,  rings  and  charms,  when  engraved 
with  the  head  of  a  camel  produces  frightful  dreams. 
Washington  Post. 


SENSATIONAL    WOMAN    JOCKEYING 


New  England  Woman  Eides  Her  Own  jiorses  and 
Wins  Many  Races. 

Grafton,  Mass. — Mrs.  Ada  Evans,  Dean  of  Graf- 
ton, has  Ijeen  the  sensation  of  the  racetracks  of 
New  England  and  New  York  state  this  season. 
Her  riding  astride  of  her  horses  is  the  envy  of  the 
male  jockeys  and  the  delight  of  the  thousands  who 
attend  the  tracks. 

She  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only  woman  in  this 
country  who  rides  her  own  horse  in  open  compe- 
tition. And  she  is  seldom  beaten.  She  first  came 
prominently  into  public  notice  at  the  Liberty  (N. 
Y.)  track  early  in  July,  when  she  piloted  her  Moor- 
ish Danse  to  victory  out  of  a  large  field  of  starters. 


The  day  before  the  race  her  husband  telegraphed 
her  that  the  jockey  who  had  been  engaged  to  ride 
the  horse  had  been  taken  sick.  Horseracing  isn't 
in  Mr.  Dean's  line,  and  he  asked  his  wife  for  in- 
structions. Mrs.  Dean  immediately  slung  her  rid- 
ing outfit  into  a  grip  and  started  for  Liberty  on  the 
first  train. 

On  her '  arrival  she  explained  her  circumstances 
to  the  stewards  of  the  track  and  announced  her 
intention  of  riding  her  own  horse.  The  stewards 
were  opposed,  and  so  were  the  jockeys  who  had 
other  mounts  in  the  race.  They  all  argued  that  a 
woman  was  liable  to  be  thrown  and  injured.  But 
Mrs.  Dean  was  insistent  and  had  her  way. 

She  got  a  great  hand  when  she  appeared  in 
divided  skirt  and  white  and  gold  waist  and  cap. 
Relating  her  experience  and  sensations  to  a  Tribune 
correspondent,  she  said  of  the  race: 

"I  got  a  good  start.  Moorish  Danse  acted  just 
lovely.  Early  in  the  race  I  sent  him  to  the  front, 
and,  ride  as  hard. as  they  would,  none  of  the  men 
could  overtake  me.  We  got  a  great  ovation  from 
the  crowd,  and  nearly  all  the  jockeys  and  judges 
and  stable  attendants  congratulated  me.  I  was  al- 
ways awfully  fond  of  Moorish  Danse,  but  O,  how 
I  did  love  him  after  that  race!" 

Since  that  day  Mrs.  Dean  has  ridden  at  Wor- 
cester; Newburyport;  and  Oxford,  Mass.,  getting  a 
part  of  the  money  in  each  instance.  Besides  Moor- 
ish Danse  she  owns  and  rides  a  stallion,  Wayfarer. 
For  the  first  named  she  paid  $1,500,  and  she  hopes 
to  win  his  purchase  price  m  prizes  before  the  season 
closes,  having  entered  him  in  several  races  during 
the  coming  month. 

Mrs.  Dean  is  acknowledgedly  the  finest  horse- 
woman in  the  organization.  She  weighs  120  pounds, 
keeps  her  hair,  which  is  curly,  cropped  quite  close 
to  prevent  it  blowing  in  her  eyes.  She  is  the  grand 
niece  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  once  first  lord  of  the 
British  admiralty,  and  governor  of  Malta.- — Chicago 
Tribune. 


THE  STAGE  OF  ECONOMICS. 
"Hello!  Going  to  the  matinee?" 
"No,    to    the    insurance    investigation    to    study ^ 
finance. ' ' — New  York  Herald. 
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— Adapted  from  Chicago  Tribune. 

REVOLT  IN  EVIDENCE 
BOTH  ON  THE  STAGE 
AND  IN  BOOKS  AGAINST 
WORKS  THAT  ARE  WEAK 
IN  FORM  AND  LACK  THE 
ELEMENTS  OP  PERMAN- 
ENCE. —  ADE  GETS  HIS 
FIRST  SET-BACK. 


Of  course,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
when  the  Worth  While  thing  would  begin  to 
rebel  and  demand  that  the  ' '  smartness ' '  and 
the  farce  and  the  carpentering  that  held  it 
off  the  main  stage  and  out  of  the  drama 
should  step  into  the  wings,  which  means, 
speaking  without  figures  of  speech,  that  the 
element  of  literature  has  at  last  begun  to 
express  itself  in  the  American  drama,  and 
the  elements  of  sheer  plot  and  swashbuckle 
to  disappear  from  the  novel.  What  is  called 
the  "Drama  of  Talk"  has  supplanted  the 
I  problem  play.  Book  publishers  announce 
less  fiction.    Wit  supplants  banter. 


I 


'JUST  OUT  OF  COLLEGE' 


Oeo.  Ade's  Latest  Farce  Gets  a  Cold  Beception  in 
the  Metropolis. 

As  the  George  Ade  "Fables  in  Slang"  and 

the  "Dooley"   articles  seem  to  have  their 


day,  along  with  the  Chimmie  Faddeu  tales, 
so  it  seems  that  something  is  happening  to 
,the  George  Ade  play.  Here  is  an  instance: 
The  announcement  of  a  new  piece  by  Mr.  George 
Ade  attracted  a  very  large  and  expectant  audience 
to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  recently,  and  there  were 
abundant  manifestations  of  good  will  toward  both 
author  and  players;  but  the  net  result  of  the  per- 
formance for  those  who  hoped  for  something  better 
than  sheer  extravagance,  was  dissappointed.  In 
"The  County  Chairman"  and  "The  v-ollege  Wi- 
dow, ' '  although  much  of  their  humorous  matter  was 
the  worse  for  wear,  or  too  nearly  akin  to  the  primi- 
tive methods  of  the  horse-collar,  there  were  redeem- 
ing qualities,  which  raised  them  above  tne  level  of 
mere  silliness — strokes  of  shrewd  wit,  satire,  and 
keen  observation,  with  human  types  suflSciently  like 
the  originals  to  be  recognizable  and  amusing.  But 
in  "Just  Out  of  College"  there  is  nothing,  or  prac- 
tically nothing,  but  irresponsible,  second-hand,  and 
third-rate  fooling.  Here  and  there,  like  the  rara 
valuables  found  at  long  intervals  in  heaps  of  as- 
sorted junk — a  happy  retort,  a  quaint  characteriza- 
tion, a  sharp  thrust  at  some  notorious  abuse  or 
absurdity,  a  flash  of  trenchant  and  pertinent  satire, 
or  a  bit  of  genuine  comic  invention  shows  that 
the  author  of  the  fables  in  slang  has  not  altogether 
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lost  his  cunning,  but  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  compo- 
sition might  be  scissored  extracts  from  the  woeful 
columns  of  the  comic  press. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  discuss  such  non- 
sense seriously.  To  pretend  that  it  has  any  artistic, 
dramatic,  or  literary  value  would  be  dishonest.  It 
is  mere  theatrical  froth,  a  hurridly  concocted  mix- 
ture of  cheap  comic  "all-sorts"  upon  which  the 
frequenters  of  the  music  halls  and  the  readers  of 
the  most  popular  journals  are  wont  to  regale  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  in  it  to  provoke  indigna- 
tion or  demand '  special  comment,  but  its  otience 
against  common  sense  is  continuous.  There  are 
many  theatre-goers,  of  course,  who  will  regard  this 
last  characteristic,  as  a  virtue,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  were  present  last  evening  to  lavish  laughter 
and  applause  on  very  ancient  wheezes.  A  brief  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  personages  introduced  will 
give  the  initiated  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  quality 
of  the  entertainment.  These  include  a  group  of  col- 
lege lads,  an  office  boy,  a  haughty  female  stenogra- 
pher, a  book  agent,  an  insurance  agent,  a  fresh  rail- 
road clerk,  a  comic  country  aunt,  a  woman 's  rights 
woman,  a  woman's  rights  man,  and  other  similar 
theatrical  puppets  which  have  been  in  active  service 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so. 

The  story,  to  which  they  are  more  or  less  inci- 
dental, is  of  no  account.  The  hero  of  it  is  a  young 
college  graduate  of  the  swell  sort,  whose  sole  capi- 
tal is  prenomenal  impudence  allied  with  colossal  ig- 
norance. With  this  equipment  he  woos  and  wins 
the  daughter  of  the  millionare  head'Oi  a  pickle 
trust,  from  whom  he  succeeds  in  borrowing  money 
enough  to  start  an  opposition,  which  ultimately  has 
to  be  bought  up.  In  the  opening  act,  there  is  some 
promise  of  a  purpose  and  a  plot,  but  soon  the  whole 
action  degenerates  into  a  crazy  whirligig  of  ridicu- 
lous complications,  which  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, if  it  were  worth  while,  to  follow. — -New 
York  Evening  Post. 


MES.   FISKE'S  COMPANY  SCORED 


Problem  Play  "Mary  and  John"   Receives  Scant 
Encouragement  from  Critics. 

Under  most  circumstances  Mrs.  Fiske  sel- 
dom misses   her   judgment   of  the   popular 
taste ;  but  that  the  taste  has  to  be  better  fed, 
nowadays  even  than  so  skillful  a  manager- 
ess deems,  is  proved  in  this : 

Contrary  to  general  expectations.  Miss  Edith  Ellis 
Baker's  "Mary  and  John,"  billed  as  an  idyllic 
comedy  turned  out,  at  the  opening  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Theatre  recently  to  be  a  deep  dyed  "problem" 
play,  the  problem  consisting  in  finding  out  just  why 
the  piece  was  produced  at  all.  Nearly  three  hours 
of  conscientious  endeavor  by  a  capable  group  of 
actors  failed  to  uncover  a  single  valid  reason. 

Patient  playgoers  have  their  trials  up  and  down 
Broadway  from  time  to  time,  but  they  seldom  have 
to  face  anything  more  dull  and  trite  than  this 
comedy,  which  dragged  its  commonplace  length 
through    three    acts. 

There  was  a  prevailing  atmosphere  in  the  house 
of  private  theatricals,  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  audience,  and  its  des- 
perate willingness  most  of  the  time  to  clutch  at  the 
frailest  straws  of  entertainment  which  happened  to 
blow  along. 

The  Peace  concerns  the  "misunderstanding" 
of  a  very  silly  married  couple.     John  has  not  given 


Mary  her  allowance,  and  Mary  is  too  proud  to  ask 
for  money.  Therefore,  to  get  it  she  determines  in 
a  highly  idiotic  conversation  with  hubby  at  break- 
fast, to  return  to  her  maiden  fad  of  water-coloring. 
Hubby  objects,  naturally,  and  when  pressed  asserts 
his  authority.  Mary  replies  by  going  to  the  'phone 
and  re-engaging  her  old  studio.     Act  one. 

Act  two  finds  Mary  unpacking  in  the  bare  studio. 
John  happens  in  before  she  arrives  to  let  the  audi- 
ence know  he  is  sorry.  Then  he  disappears  and 
Mary  takes  his  place  to  make  it  plain  that  she  is 
sorry,  too — especially  when  a  thunder  storm  comes 
up  and  somebody  across  the  hall  sings  ' '  Violets. ' ' 
The  audiences  sympathizes  with  her  on  this  last 
count. 

Act. three  brings  John  back  to  the  studio  to  make 
things  up  with  Mary.  This  highly  original  plot  is 
disclosed  in  lines  which  are  "naturalistic"  to  the 
limits  of  boredom.  There  are  "character  studies" 
in  the  play,  but  they  really  didn't  seem  to  matter 
much,  although  they  were  well  played. — Mew  York 
Herald. 


'THE   WALLS   OF   JERICHO' 


Striking  Success  of  a  Well  Conducted  Play  by  Al- 
fred Sutro. 

Not  because  the  plot  was  so  much  keener 
than  "Mary  and  John"  but  because  there 
was  better  diction,  deeper  feeling,  more  sub- 
stance, another  recent  play  succeeded: 

To  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett  are  due  hearty  con- 
gratulations. "In  the  Walls  of  Jerico, "  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro,  which  he  produced  in  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  recently,  he  has  secured  not  only  a  piece 
which  is  almost  certain  to  prove  a  great  popu- 
lar success,  but  a  downright  good  play.  As  most 
theatrically  inclined  persons  know  by  this  time,  it 
is  now  in  the  second  year  of  a  phenomenally  profit- 
able run  in  London,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  favorable  press  notices  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, but  some  of  its  most  influential  reviewers — 
blinded  by  their  infatuation  for  what  they  call 
the  new  or  advanced  drama,  with  all  its  filthy  dab- 
blings  in  abnormal  pruriences  under  the  false 
pretense  of  philosophic  or  poetic  symbolism — 
have  failed  to  realize,  or  have  wilfully  disre- 
garded its  most  substantial  merit  and  true  sig- 
nificance. The  real  value  and  potency  of  the 
play  lie  in  its  transparent  honesty  of  purpose,  in 
its  endeavor  to  put  the  stage  to  its  legitimate  and 
almost  forgotten  purpose;  to  make  vice  hideous  by 
frank  exposition  of  its  most  contemptible  charac- 
teristics, instead  of  rendering  it  alluring  by  an . 
insistence  upon  its  most  seductive  details;  to  lash 
the  public  conscience  out  of  its  torpor,  by  really 
holding  up  the  mirror  to  human  nature  at  its  best, 
and  at  its  worst;  to  employ  the  theatre,  in  a  word, 
as  a  moral  agent,  and  enforce  a  salutary  lesson  by 
administering  it  in  the  form  of  interesting  enter- 
tainment. 

This  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  young  and  possiblyj 
over-enthusiastic  author  of  "The  Walls  of  Jericho," 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitancy  in  making  fullest 
acknowledgement  of  it,  or  in  awarding  him  the 
mede  of  sincere  and  grateful  praise.  Without  a  tithe 
of  the  cunning,  adroitness,  and  observation  of  Pin- 
ero,  or  of  the  coruscating  hut  delusive  brilliancy  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  ho  has  produced  a  piece  incompar- 
ably superior  in  essential  worth  and  durable  in- 
fluence to  any  of  the  productions  of  tither  of  these 
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dramatists,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  satire 
rings  true,  with  all  the  resounding  energy  of  well 
directed  blows.  It  glows  with  the  heat  of  honest 
indignation  and  is  absolutely  free  from  the  calcu- 
lated cynicism  of  Pinero,  or  the  diabolical  and  para- 
doxical cleverness  of  Mr.  Shaw,  both  of  which 
leave  behind  them  the  impression  of  obvious  in- 
sincerity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  "The 
Walls  of  Jerico"  is  as  fine  in  positive  achieve- 
ment as  it  is  in  intent.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
masterpiece.  On  the  contrary,  it  bears  all  over  it 
the  signs  of  youthful  exuberance  and  inexperience. 
Sound  in  essentials,  it  is  often  very  weak  in  detail. 
The  carpentry  and  joinerwork  in  its  construction  are 
both  artless,  and  there  is  not  much  originality  or 
invention  to  be  discerned  in  either  the  story  or 
the  characters.  All  the  cha;racters,  indeed,  are 
clearly  moulded  upon  types  long  familiar  in  the 
theatre.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
originals  of  the  principals.  But  if  th.e  material  be 
old,  it  is  handled  with  independence  and  reanimated 
with  new  and  wholesome  spirit. — New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 


THE    SO-CALLED    DRAMA    OF    TALK 

Increasing     Value     of    Literary    Element     on     the 
Stage  of  To-day. 

Strangely  enough  it  seems  to  be  the  much- 
mooted  Bernard  S"haw's  works  that  are  do- 
ing more  than  any  other's  to  'impress  the 
fact  that  plays  must  be  well  written  as  well 
as  well  "built."  Said  Mr.  Henderson  of 
the  Sun : 

Augustus  Thomas  and  Bernard  Shaw  are  very  dif- 
ferent playwrights;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
worth  noting  that  their  plays,  "De  Lianeey, "  pro- 
duced recently  at  the  Empire,  and  "Man  and 
Superman,"  produced  on  Tuesday  at  the  Hudson 
have  one  very  striking  feature  in  common.  Both 
pieces  are  almost  without  the  element  ot  dramatic 
plot,  situation  and  climax — the  hallmarks  of  the 
"well  made  play"  of  the  Scribe  tradition — which 
have  so  long  been  regarded  as  the  essence  of  thea- 
trical effectiveness.  Neither  is  particularly  strong 
in  the  delineation  of  life  and  character,  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  literary  drama  of  Dumas  fils, 
Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Pinero,  Jones,  and 
the  rest.  They  both  depend  for  their  success — and 
that  promises  to  be  abundant  and  prolonged — al- 
most wholly  upon  the  effect  of  dialogue. 

For  a  generation  the  motto  of  the  journeyman 
dramatist  has  been:  "Plays  are  not  written,  but 
built."  The  constant  cry  of  the  producing  manager 
is:  "Cut  the  cackle!"  Both  sayings  are  very  apt, 
as  rules  of  thumb  go — and  rules  of  thumb  go  far. 
Bnt  according  to  a  certain  mystic  philosopher  the 
chief  function  of  rules  is  to  be  broken.  Neither 
the  American  nor  the  English  play  could  be  ac- 
claimed by  the  most  sanguine  as  a  masterpiece,  but 
taken  together  they  may  mark  an  epoch  which 
others,   less   extreme,   have   created. 

The  distrust  of  dialogue — and  this  means,  in  the 
roughest  and  most  general  sense  of  the  term  the 
distrust  of  the  literary  element  in  the  drama — has 
a  very  real  basis   in  modern  theatrical   conditions. 

The  theatre  of  to-day  is  structuraly  a  different 
thing  from  the  theatre  tnat  gave  form  and  character 
to  the  majestic  Elizabethan  tradition,  even  the  tra- 


dition of  Wyc'herley  and  Congreve.  The  older  stage 
was  a  plattorm  in  the  center  ot  an  amphitheater; 
and  t'..oi!gh  it  was  abundantly  furnished  at  need 
with  what  we  now  call  properties,  and  set  pieces, 
anything  iike  detailed  pictorial  realism  was  im- 
possible. The  actors  stood  forth  m  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  audience,  and  depended  for  their 
effects  mainly  upon  the  lines  they  spoke  and  the 
mimique  with  which  they  illustrated  them.  The 
drama  was  literal  and  poetic  in  its  methods  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  anything  else. 

The  modern  stage,  to  gain  its  own  peculiar  effects, 
has  been  set  back  behind  the  amphitheater  and 
framed  like  a  picture  by  the  proscenium  arch.  Thus 
removed,  the  theatric  effect  of  what  the  actors  say 
has  become  secondary.  In  a  recent  interview  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  pointedly  explained  why  actor 
and  manager  distrust  the  spoken  word.  An  audi- 
ence sees  far  more  than  it  hears,  he  said;  so  that 
now,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama,  the  chief  re- 
source of  the  actor  is  pantomime.  He  made  game, 
very  politely,  of  the  importance  his  authors  attached 
to  a  correct  reaaing  of  their  lines.  The  same  course 
of  reasoning  explains  also  the  prominence  in  our 
drama  of  those  geometric  arrangements  of  a  story 
which  we  call  "situations"  and  the  effectiveness  of 
staccato  ' '  climaxes ' ' — both  of  which  were  little 
cultivated  by  the  masters  of  the  elder  stage.  They 
are  obvious  to  the  dullest  and  most  indolent  eye. 

When  Sir  Charles  implied,  however,  that  the  liter- 
ary element  is  alien  to  the  modern  drama — a  bushel 
that  hides  its  proper  light — he  went  further  than 
his  facts  carry  him.  Now  as  always  the  finest,  the 
most  varied  and  stimulating,  the  most  permanent, 
effects  depend  upon  the  literary  element.  Ibsen 
master  of  the  modern  dramatic  form  as  he  is,  would 
be  a  negligible  quantity  without  his  dialogue,  so 
trenchant  and  illuminating  in  spite  of  its  austere 
simplicity.  What  would  Sudermann  be  without  his 
eloquence,  Hauptmann  without  his  poetry,  Pinero, 
Jones,  Barrie  and  their  fellows  without  flexible  apt- 
ness, the  lifelike  effervescence  and  animation  of 
what  their  characters  utter?  One  and  all  it  is  true, 
these  command  the  full  gamut  of  modern  dramatic 
art;  but  those  who  think  the  public  incapable  of 
catching  and  delighting  in  brilliant  conversation,  in- 
dependent of  plot,  situation  and  the  rest,  will  do 
well  to  hear  "De  Lancey"  and  "Man  and  Super- 
man. ' ' — New  York  Sun. 


ANGLIN  A  HIT  IN  "ZIKA" 


Emotional   Play   Which   Places    a   Popular   Actress 
in  a  New  Class. 

New  York. — The  play  which  is  nearest  to  new  in 
Broadway  this  week,  ' '  Zira, "  is  a  version  of  ' '  The 
New  Magdalen, ' '  but  in  a  way  the  source  of  it,  or 
at  least  the  cause,  is  ' '  Mrs.  Dane 's  Defense. ' ' 
When  Margaret  Anglin  had  convinced  herself  and 
some  others  that  she  was  a  Clara  Morris  over  again 
for  emotional  acting,  she  came  from  Canada  to  New 
York  by  the  way  of  London,  where  she  bought  the 
American  right  to  use  "Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury. " 
But  none  ot  our  managers  would  take  her  with  it; 
so  reluctantly  she  let  Ada  Eehan  have  it,  and  un- 
lucky Ada  wasted  a  fortnight  and  some  money  on 
the  purchase.  Margaret  was  sorry  to  go  into  ' '  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense"  instead — sorry  until  the  morning 
after  her  debut,  when  the  newspapers  told  her  how 
surely  she  had  triumphed.  Her  character  was  an 
adventuress,  who  stole  a  dead  woman 's  identity, 
substituted  it  for  her  own,  and  passed  over  from 
bad  society  to  good.  The  drama  was  remarkable 
for  a  long  dialogue  between  the  false  pretender  and 
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than  not  to  be  a  fine  career,  a  stock 
company  located  here  by  the  Shuberts 
and  Henry  Miller. — Chicago  Tribune. 


GIANT    "BABES    IN    THE    WOOD' 


MAEC  KLAW. 
One    of   the   "Theatrical    Syndicate,"   as   seen 
Cartoonist  Cory  of  the  New  York  World. 


a  lawyer  whose  cross  questioning  drove  her  to  a 
confession  of  her  crime.  Yet  Mrs.  Dane  got  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  as  Miss  Anglin  pleaded 
in  her  defense. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  Henry  Miller  and  J. 
Hartley  Manners  thought  it  wise  to  put  together  for 
Margaret  Anglin  a  drama  out  of  "The  New  Mag- 
dalen, ' '  with  much  resemblance  to  ' '  Mrs.  Dane 's 
Defense."  But  iviiss  Anglin  doesn't  like  to  enact 
Magdalens,  and  so  the  woman  in  "Zira"  hasn't 
been  a  social  outcast  like  Collin's  Mercy  Merrick 
and  Jones'  Mrs.  Dane;  but  the  victim  of  a  mock 
marriage,  smirened  yet  clean.  We  first  see  Zira,  as 
we  did  Mercy,  a  nurse  on  a  battlefield — in  Africa 
this  time,  not  France — where  she  steals  the  name, 
clothes,  and  papers  of  a  supposedly  dead  English 
girl.  There  is  no  great  deviation  from  the  Collins' 
story,  for  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  stolen  per- 
sonality is  beaten  at  every  point  by  the  thief — 
until  the  emotional  criminal  makes  a  confession  to 
a  keen  and  obdurate  questioner,  as  Mrs.  Dane  did. 
But  Zira,  like  Mercy  again,  is  loved  and  married 
by  the  man  who  exposes  her  infamy. 

This  amalgamate  has  been  re-written  since  last 
season's  trial  performances  in  Buffalo,  Salt  Lake, 
and  San  Francisco,  but  it  still  is  emphatically  an 
actor's  play,  more  theatrically  clever  than  humanely 
strong,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  heroine's  record  ob- 
literates black  marks  with  white  ones  that  are  in- 
distinct. But  Margaret  Anglin  truly  is  a  Clara 
Morris  for  emotional  acting,  and  her  genius  em- 
powers ' '  Zira "  to  be  more  potent  than  the  stage 
version  of  "The  New  Magdalen"  that  is  familiar, 
although  less  so  than  "Mrs.  ^jane's  Defense." 
And  the  play  serves  to  send  off,  on  what  is  likelier 


by 


Peep    Behind    Scenes   Beveals    Colossal 
Proportions  of  Extravaganza. 

No  adequate  conception  of  the  labor 
and  money  expended  in  getting  up  a 
big  theatrical  performance  can  be 
formed  from  the  front  of  the  foot- 
lights. 

When  you  sit  in  the  Lyric  Theatre 
from  8  0  'clock  in  the  evening  until 
11:30  or  thereabouts  and  say  to  your 
companion  as  you  walk  out  with  the 
crowd  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra, 
"What  a  very  entertaining  show  it 
was, ' '  you  have  no  idea  of  the  immens- 
ity of  the  thing  you  have  witnessed. 
In  the  old  days  a  show  that  carried 
a  carload  of  scenery  with  it  and  a 
company  of,  say,  thirty-five  members 
was  a  cumbrous  affair,  and  made  the 
public  wonder.  "Babes  in  the  Wood" 
has  six  carloads  of  scenery  and  a  com- 
pany whose  traveling  strength  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
women  and  children. 

When  it   goes   from   one   city  to   an- 
other— as  yet  it  hasn't  done  much  go- 
ing, for  it  opened  in  Philadelphia  and 
will  be  here  for  another  three  weeks — 
it  has  a  special  train,  made  up  of  six 
baggage   cars,   four   sleepers     and    two 
day  coaches,  the  cost  of  transportation 
being  about  $2  a  mile. 
There  are  sixty-five  stage  hands,  who  do  nothing 
but    set    scenery;    calcium    light    men,    whose    sole 
mission   in  life   is   to   see   that   the  perfftrmance  is 
flooded   with    the   proper   amount   and   the   correct 
color  of  light  in  each  scene,  and  property  men,  who 
see  to  it  that  the  actors  have  all  the  paraphernalia 
their  parts  require.      Besides  these  there  are  five 
women  to  look  after  the  children  in  the  toy  parade; 
five  wardrobe  women,  who  see  to  it  that  the  cos- 
tumes are  in  perfect  order,  mend  rips  and  sew  on 
buttons;   a   general   stage   director   and  two   assist- 
ants;   a    master    electrician,    and    an    orchestra    of 
twenty-four  pieces. 

The  mass  of  scenery  is  appalling  when  you  see 
it  in  a  heap  from  behind  the  wings  instead  of  from 
an  orchestra  chair.  It  was  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  find  storage  room  for  everything  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  performance.  The  problem  was 
finally  solved  oy  cutting  an  immense  trap  in  the 
rear  of  the  stage. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  all  the  toy  properties 
are  dropped  into  the  cellar  through  this  trap,  and 
all  the  ball  room  properties  are  brought  up  from 
the  cellar.  Despite  this  large  increase  in  storage 
capacity,  the  back  of  the  stage  is  constantly  piled 
high  with  canvas  forests,  canvas  houses,  toy  trees, 
wooden  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  in  use  on  the  stage  at  the  time. 

There  are  sixty-seven  ' '  hanging  pieces, ' '  and 
each  piece  has  a  set  of  four  ilopes.  Each  rope  isj 
130  feet  long.  This  makes  approximately  eight 
miles  of  rope,  or  enough  to  reach  from  Broad  Stree't 
station  to  Ardmore.  If  the  scenery  were  placed 
in  a  straight  line  at  an  average  height  of  twenty 
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feet  it  would  form  a  fence  long  enough  to 
inclose   the   City  Hall. 

There  are  840  different  costumes  of  silk, 
satin  and  laces,  averaging  ten  yards  to 
the  costume,  or  4800  yards  all  told.  In 
order  to  get  the  amount  of  light  that  the 
production  calls  for  a  special  wire  had  to 
be  run  into  the  theatre  and  a  new  switch 
put    in. — Philadelphia    North    American. 


WIFE    SINGS,   PASTOR   QOTTS 


Kev.  Mr.  Ellsworth  Biley  May  Manage 
Soloist  With  Victor  Herbert. 

Philadelphia. — Following  the  debut  of 
his  wife  as  a  concert  singer,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
win Ellsworth  Riley  has  resigned  as  pas- 
tor of  Grace  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jenisintown. 

Mrs.  Eiley  has  signed  a  contract  to  tour 
the  country  with  Victor  Herbert  as  one 
of  his  soloists.  Her  weekly  salary  will  be 
$200.  The  yearly  stipend  of  Mr.  Eiley 
was  $1,000.  Mr.  Riley  wil  go  to  New 
\ork  shortly  and  join  his  wife.  Whether 
he  will  continue  in  the  ministry  or  will  act 
as   her  manager  is  to   be   decided. 

When  Glacone  MinKowsky  in  1903  of- 
fered, as  he  said,  on  behalf  of  Mme. 
^ordica  a  prize  of  a  seven-thousand  dollar 
scholarship  for  the  sweetest  voice  in  this 
country,  Mrs.  Eiley  entered  the  competi- 
tion. She  sang  before  Minkowsky  and  was 
told  that  she  had  won  the  prize.  Later 
she  was  disqualified,  as  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  contest  was  that  the  singers 
must  be  unmarried.  Afterward  ne.ws- 
paper  stories  were  published  to  the  effect 
that  the  contest  was  a  hoax.  Mrs.  Riley 
continued  her  studies,  however,  and  de- 
termined to  gratify  her  ambition  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage. — New  York  Times. 


"ABE"  ERLANGER. 
One  of  the  "Theatrical  Syndicate"  as  seen  by  Car- 
toonist Cory  of  the  New  York  World. 

PUBLISHERS  ON  NEW  LINES 


BLANCHE    WALSH'S    PLAY    HOOTED 


1 


Police  Quell  Disturbance  That  Nearly  Stopped 
Performance. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — The  gallery  audience  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  recently  made  such  a  row  that 
at  one  time  the  players  in  Blanche  Walsh's  com- 
pany thought  they  would  have  to  quit  in  the  middle 
of  the  production  of  "The  Woman  in  the  Case." 
-A.  M.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Police  Board, 
who  was  in  the  audience,  sent  a  hurry  call  for  the 
police  and  Chief  Feiler,  with  a  squad,  took  charge 
of  tne  gallery. 

One  of  the  local  papers  in  discussing  the  play 
said  that  "it  depicts  New  York  life  as  it  is  to- 
day" and  that  "certain  conditions  are  becoming 
more  tolerable  to  high  society  in  Gotham  than  most 
persons   know." 

The  management  of  the  theater  announced 
that  hereafter  when  this  class  of  plays  is  produced 
prices  to  the  gallery  will  be  raised  and  a  big  police 
force  will  be  on  duty  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
last  night 's  demonstration  by  those  who  may  pay 
the  higher  price  of  admission. — New  York  Herald. 


Philadelphia    Firms    Now   Run    to    Useful    Books 
Rather  Thau  to  Fiction. 

Parallel  between  the  change  in  drama  and 
the  change  in  the  book  world  is  not  qviite 
exact.  But  the  bookmen'  are  letting  up  on 
novels  and  broadening  out  and  strengthening 
on  more  serious  lines.  The  result  is  the 
same.  It  means  that  people  want  to  read 
slower  and  get  more  for  their  time.  Here 
is  a  straw  from  the  press  showing  the  first 
hint  of  the  drift: 

Philadelphia.- — This  is  the  busiest  time  of  the 
year  for  the  book  publishers,  and  those  of  the  con- 
servative old  Quaker  City  are  as  wide-awake  as 
any.  The  important  novels  mostly  gravitate  to 
New  York,  but  some  of  the  best  scientific  and  refer- 
ence works  still  come  out  of  Philadelphia. 

The  leading  book  on  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany's autumn  list  is  a  volume  of  2,000  pages — 
a  successor  to  "  Lippincott 's  Pronouncing  Ga- 
zetter. "  In  its  new  form  this  familiar  friend  will 
hear  the  title  " Lippincott 's  New  Gazetteer."  It 
lias  been  rewritten  from  end  to  end,  by  its  editors, 
Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Louis  Heilprin.     It 
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contains  27,000  titles  not  found  in  earlier  issues, 
making  a  total  of  100,000  places  whose  history  and 
geography  are  explained.  The  volume  remains,  be- 
sides, the  most  complete  guide  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  the  pronunciation  of  place  names. 

The  most  expensive  book  on  the  Lippincott  list 
is  an  elaborately  illustrated  quarto  on  ' '  Newport : 
Our  Social  Capital,"  by  Mrs.  John  K.  Van  Eensse- 
laer.  As  a  society  leader  in  the  stronghold  of 
American  fashion  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  is  able  •  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  lavish  displays  of 
wealth  that  have  given  Newport  the  name  of  be- 
ing the  most  luxurious  city  in  the  world.  The  most 
noted  millionaires  and  their  houses  are  described 
and  illustrated  so  sumptuously  that  it  will  cost  them 
$50  to  get  a  copy  of  the  book.  i^et  the  poor  but 
ambitious  climber  murmur  not,  however;  there  is 
an  edition  in  plain  buckram  for  $30. 

This  firm  has  just  begun  issuing  a  French  Men 
ot  Letters  Series,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  "Montaigne,"  which  was  reviewed 
the  other  day.  The  next  volume,  "Balzac,"  by 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  probably  will  not  appear  till 
next  spring.  But  the  next  in  the  True  Biographies 
Series — ' '  The  True  Andrew  Jackson ' ' — will  be  out 
shortly.  It  is  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  who  has 
been  at  work  on  it  for  two  years. 

Old  soldiers  will  find  some  interesting  reading  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  (Greneral  Early,"  edited  by  Sen- 
ator John  W.  Daniel  of  West  Virginia,  who  was 
Early's  adjutant.  It  appears  that  the  famous  con- 
federate general  wrote  these  reminiscences  soon 
after  the  war,  when  he  was  still  full  of  the  heat 
of  battle,  and  they  were  jealously  guardet.  by  his 
family  until  his  death. 

The  most  promising  novel  on  the  i^ippincott  list 
is  ' '  The  Wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State, ' '  a  Wash- 
ington story  of  intrigue  and  mystery,  by  Ella  Mid- 
dleton  Tybout,  whose  "Poketown  People"  was  a 
big  success. 

<jeorge  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  believe  they  have  found 
something  choice  in  " Shakespv,are 's  Sweetheart," 
by  a  new  writer,  Sarah  Hawks  Sterling,  who  has 
adopted  the  novel  scheme  of  having  Ben  Johnson 
interview  Anne  Hathaway  on  her  love  story.  The 
book  will  be  illustrated  by  Clara  Elsene  Peck,  for- 
merly of  Minneapolis,  whose  colored  pictures  and 
marginal  decorations  will  make  this  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  holiday  volumes.  It  will  be  out 
about  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  same  interval 
Mr.  Jacobs  expects  to  add  two  new  volumes  to  his 
excellent  American  Crisis  Biographies,  namely, 
"David  G.  Farragut, "  by  John  R.  Spears,  and 
"William  T.  Sherman,"  by  Edward  Robins.  This 
series,  written  wholly  by  authors  young  enough  to 
be  free  from  the  old  sectional  bias,  is  going  to  con- 
tain some  extremely  interesting  volumes.  The  life 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  will  be  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Guy  Carleton  Lee;  that  of  Frederick  Douglass 
by  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  that  of  John  Brown 
by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Dubois,  the  talented  negro 
professor  in  the  University  of  Atlanta. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


BISHOP   OF   LONDON'S   SENSATION 


"When  It  Was  Dark,"  the  Story  of  a  Plot  to  De- 
stroy Christianity, 
l^ondon. — When  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  Westminster  abbey,  asked  his 
hearers  if  they  had  read  Guy  Thome's  novel, 
"When  It  Was  Jark,"  he  did  not  realize  that  he 
was  inaugurating  the  most  remarkable  religious 
and  social   sensation  England  has  known  in  years. 


The  novel  is  now  the  best  selling  book  in  England, 
the  total  number  of  copies  sold  already  exceeding 
100,000,  while  the  demand  is  every  day  increasing. 

It  is  in  its  wonderful  tonic  effect  upon  Christian- 
ity in  England  that  the  sale  of  the  book  is  showing 
its  most  remarkable  effects.  It  has  become  the 
theme  of  hundreds  of  sermons,  and  long  extracts 
are  being  printed  in  the  secular  press  as  well  as 
in  the  religious  publications.  It  is  known  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  number  of  stirring  revivals 
throughout  England,  and  its  strange  effect  is  in- 
creasing daily. 

The  book  tells  of  the  death  of  Christianity  for 
six  months  through  the  conspiracy  organized  by  a 
millionare  possessed  of  a  frenzied  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  was  resolved  to  prove  all  the  basic 
principles  of  the  creed  false.  The  reign  of  darkness 
which  follows  his  success  in  blasting  the  faith  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  is  described  in  a  most  im- 
pressive manner. 

The  book  was  published  in  1903,  but  was  hardly 
mentioned  by  the  reviewers  and  soon  dropped  out 
of  sight.  Then  came  its  marvelous  revival  when 
the  bishop  of  London  in  a  sermon  in  Westminster 
Abbey  alluded  to  it  in  these  words: 

He  Tells  of  the  Book. 

' '  I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  have  read  that 
remarkable  work  of  fiction  entitled  '  When  it  Was 
Dark'?  It  paints  in  wonderful  colors  what  it  seems 
to  me  the  world  would  be  if  for  six  months,  as  in 
the  story  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  case,  the  resurrec- 
tion might  be  supposed  never  to  have  occured;  and 
as  you  feel  the  darkness  creeping  round  the  world, 
you  see  how  woman  in  a  moment  loses  the  best 
friend  she  ever  had,  and  crime  and  violence  in- 
crease in  every  part  of  the  world — when  you  see 
how  darkness  settles  down  upon  the  human  spirit, 
when  it  sat  lor  six  months  and  regarded  the 
Christian  record  as  a  fable,  theft  j'ou  quit  with 
something'  like  adequate  thanksgiving  and  thank 
God  it  is  light,  because  of  the  awful  darkness  when 
it  was  dark." 

At  once  the  book  became  the  talk  of  London. 
The  clergy  began  to  read  it  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other  and  many  began  to  speak  of  it 
in  their  sermons.  Then  followed  a  number  of  ser- 
mons based  wholly  upon  the  book,  and  its  sales 
within  a  short  time  had  exhausted  all  the  copies 
in  stock  and  the  publishers  were  unable  to  supply 
the  demands  for  it. 

The  story  itself  is  well  told  and  handled  with 
force  and  power.  "Guy  Thome,"  whoever  he 
may  be,  makes  almost  real  the  character  of  the 
frenzied  hater  of  Christianity,  Constantine  Schuabe, 
who  sends  to  Palastine  a  very  learned  exponent  of 
the  higher  criticism,  who  is  in  his  power,  and  who, 
under  instrustions  from  Schuabe,  forges  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  a  tomb  in  Palestine  setting  forth  that 
the  body  oi  Jesus  had  been  buried  there  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea. 

The  discovery  of  this  tomb  and  its  inscription  is 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
had  been  utterly  without  foundation,  and  with  this 
proven  the  author  shows  the  desertion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

The  inscription  forged  by  Sii  RoT)en  Llewellyn, 
the  famous  expert  of  the  British  museum,  was  carv- 
ed in  Greek  letters  upon  the  stone  and  read  as  fol- 
lows:    '  . 

' '  I,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  took  the  body  of  Jesus 
the  Nazaren  from  the  tomb  where  it  was  first  laid 
and  hid  it  in  this  place." 

Inscription  Discovered. 

The  suggestion  the  arch  conspirator  wished  to 
plant   in  the  minds  of  all  Christians  was  that   the 
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body  of  Jesus  had  been  stolen  from  the  original 
tomb  in  order  to  spare  the  disciples  the  misery 
of  the  final  end  of  their  hopes.  In  due  course  the 
inscription  is  discovered  oy  the  ' '  Palestine  explor- 
ing expedition,"  the  news  of  the  revelation  given 
to  the  worm  and  the  darkness  of  irreligion  falls 
upon  the  Christian  nations. 

Vividly  and  strikingly  the  author  describes  the 
results  of  the  conspiracy.  Crime  at  once  increases, , 
morality  ceases,  marriage  ties  are  cast  aside,  and 
the  women  of  the  country  are  the  first  to  suffer 
humiliation  and  shame.  Chaos  develops.  All  the 
evil  passions  of  humanity  come  to  the  surface  and 
a  flood  of  wickedness  and  impiety  is  poured  over 
the  world.  The  secondary  effect  of  the  death  of 
Chrisianity  is  found  in  the  sudden  revival  of  the 
power  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  start  a  massacre 
of  the  Christians  which  practically  exterminates 
them  in  the  East.  Horrible  scenes  of  murder  and 
riot  are  reported  from  India,  Turkey  and  the  Bal- 
kan states,  and  the  flames  of  battle  and  incendiar- 
ism light  the  world  with  a  lurid  glare. 

The  story  ends  with  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  at 
the  end  of  six  months  and  the  end  of  the  spiritual 
darkness  which  has  prevailed. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 


smaller  stage  without  room  for  the  cast  needed  for 
such  a  work.  The  emotions,  the  temptations  for 
good  or  evil  will  show  better  on  the  smaller  stage. 
The  building  of  character  for  better  or  worse  will 
be  in  sharper  perspective.  The  passions  in  the 
growth  of  my  characters  will  of  course  be  much 
the  same,  but  the  models  will  be  those  I  know  and 
understand. 

' '  I  shall  lay  the  scene  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  my 
home.  There  on  a  lesser  scale  will  be  the  same 
forces  to  deal  with  m  the  portrayal  of  character. 
There  will  be  the  same  influences  in  the  gradual  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  horrors  of  the 
failing  banks,  where  someones  who  had  been 
wealthy  were  ruined  and  others  made  rich. 

"The  idea  that  I  had  the  strengtn  and  knowledge 
to  undertake  such  a  work  was  evidently  due  to 
what  I  had  to  say  about  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  connection  with  my  proposed  Isle  of  Man  novel. 
Friends  exaggerated  my  intentions  and  my  abili- 
ties. Abroad  the  story  of  wealth  is  supposed  al- 
ways to  relate  to  America,  with  your  country  the 
scene  of  obtaining  vast  fortunes.  It  might  have 
been  that  a  too  friendly  publisher  hinted  too  strong- 
ly about  my  work  to  a  too  imaginative  reporter,  and 
the  word  was  cabled  that  I  had  come  here  to  get 
characters  from  among  you  for  my  work.  My  stoty 
is  there  in  the  Isle  of  Man." — New  York  Times. 


HALL  CAINE'S  SECRET  PLAN 


It  Is  Proposed  to  Revolutionize  the  Book  Publish- 
ing Business  of  America. 

Hall  Caine,  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  ar- 
rived here  from  Europe  recently,  confessed  to  a 
Times  reporter,  in  his  apartment  at  the  Hotel 
Gregorian,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  is  to  revolutionize  the 
business  of  book  publication  and  distribution.  Mr. 
Caine  says  he  has  a  plan  for  doing  this.  But  what 
this  plan  is  he  would  not  tell  at  present.  It  will 
come  to  the  public  knowledge  in  good  time,  he  said. 

Mr.  Caine 's  chief  interests  here,  however,  are 
his  books  and  plays.  He  wants  it  understood  that 
he  comes  here  only  incidently  as  a  dramatist. 
Speaking  of  the  latest  book  he  has  m  mind  he  said: 

"Reports  cabled  from  abroad  that  1  was  here  to 
make  a  study  of  American  millionartes  to  use  them 
as  characters  were  based  on  the  fact  that  my  book 
is  to  be  founded  on  the  influences,  (rood  and  bad, 
on  those  who  immensely  prosper  in  an  age  of  colos- 
sal commercial  growth.  The  scene  is  not  to  be  in 
America.     Yonr   millionares   will   not   be   hinted  at. 

"It  is  my  misfortune  that  I  am  not  the  man  for 
such  an  undertaking.  I  am  not  an  American,  with 
the  way  to  the  inside  facts.  I  am  not  oHe  who  has 
grown  up  among  the  wonders  of  your  country,  a 
part  of  the  system  that  has  resulted  in  such  stupen- 
dous results. 

"My  endeavor  has  always  been  to  write  of  what 
I  understood.  I  have  devoted  my  energies  entirely 
in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  inner  truth  before  I 
attempted  to  tell  it.  I  could  not  do  this  in  a  book 
where  the  characters  were  taken  from  among  your 
men  of  vast  wealth. 

"I  envy  the  man  who  will  write  that  story,  and 
it  must  be  an  American,  who  knows  the  many  sides 
to  the  characters  of  these  men,  who  has  come  in 
contact  with  them.  There  are  lights  and  shadows 
in  this  titanic  conception;  the  splendid  possibilities 
for  good  to  their  fellow-men  and  their  Nation  of 
these  millionares  and  the  dwarfing  of  their  best 
natures  in  the  fight  for  wealth.  There  is  com- 
pensation tor  the  bad  in  the  real  good  of  these  men. 

"Dealing   with    the    same    idea,    I    shall    seek    a 


KILLING  OF   CAESAR  LOCALIZED 


Mark    Twain   Re-writes    the    Ancient    Tragedy    in 
Modem  Newspaper   Style. 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  AND  RELIABLE  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  KILLING  GOF  JULIUS  CAESAR 
EVER  PUBLISHED,  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
"ROMAN  DAILY  EVENING  FASCES"  OF 
THE  DATE  OF  THAT  TREMENDOUS  OC- 
CURRENCE. 

Nothing  in  the  world  affords  a  newspaper  report- 
er so  much  satisfaction  as  gathering  up  the  details 
of  a  bloody  and  mysterious  murder,  and  writing 
them  up  with  aggravating  circumstantiality.  He 
takes  a  living  delight  in  this  labor  of  love — for 
such  it  is  to  him,  especially  if  he  knows  that  all 
the  other  papers  have  gone  to  press  and  his  will  be 
the  only  one  that  will  contain  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence. A  feeling  of  regret  has  often  Come  over 
me  that  I  was  not  reporting  in  Rome  when  Caesar 
was  killed — reporting  on  an  evening  paper,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  city,  and  getting  at  least  twelve 
hours  ahead  of  the  morning  paper  boys  with  this 
most  magnificient  "item"  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  craft.  Other  events  have  happened  as  start- 
ling as  this,  but  none  that  possessed  so  peculiarly 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  favorite  "item"  of 
the  present  day,  magnified  into  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity i>y  the  high  rank,  fame,  and  social  and  polit- 
ical standing  of  the  actors  in  it. 

However,  as  I  was  not  permitted  to  report  Caes- 
ar's assassination  in  the  regular  way,  it  has  at  least 
afforded  me  a  rare  satisfaction  to  translate  the  fol- 
lowing able  account  of  it  from  the  original  Latin 
of  the  Roman  Daily  Fasces  of  that  date — second 
edition. 

' '  Our  usually  quiet  city  of  Rome  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  wild  excitement  yesterday  by  the  occur- 
rence of  one  of  those  bloody  affrays  which  sicken  the 
heart  and  fill  the  soul  with  fear,  while  they  inspire 
all  thinking  men  with  forebodings  for  the  future 
of  a  city  where  human  life  is  held  so  cheaply,  and 
the  gravest  laws  are  so  openly  set  at  defiance.  As 
the  result  of  that  affray  it  is  our  painful  duty,  as 
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public  journalists,  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  citizens — a  man  whose  name  is 
known  wherever  this  paper  circulates  and  whose 
fame  it  has  been  our  pleasure  and  our  privilege  to 
extend,  and  also  to  protect  from  the  tongue  of 
slander  and  falsehood,  to  the  best  of  our  poor  abili- 
ty.    We  refer  to  Mr.  J.  Caesar,  the  Emperor-elect. 

"The  facts  of  the  case,  as  nearly  as  our  reporter 
could  determine  them  from  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  eye-witnesses,  were  about  as  follows:  The 
affair  was  an  election  row,  of  course.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  ghastly  butcheries  that  disgrace  the  city  now- 
adays grow  out  of  bickerings  and  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities engendered  by  these  accursed  elections. 
Eome  would  be  the  gainer  by  it  if  her  very  con- 
stables were  elected  to  serve  a  century;  for  in  our 
experience  we  have  never  even  been  able  to  choose 
a  dog-pelter  without  celebrating  the  event  with  a 
dozen  knock-downs  and  a  general  cramming  of  the 
station  house  with  drunken  vagabonds  over  night. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  immense  majority  for  Caes- 
ar at  the  polls  in  the  market  was  declared  the  other 
day,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to  that  gentleman, 
even  his  amazing  unselfishness  in  refusing  it  three 
times  was  not  sufficient  to  save  him  from  the  whis- 
pered insults  of  such  men  as  Casca  of  the  Tenth 
Ward  and  other  hirelings  of  the  disappointed  candi- 
date, haling  mostly  from  the  Eleventh,  Thirteenth 
and  other  outside  districts,  who  were  overheard 
speaking  ironically  and  contemptuously  of  Mr. 
Caesar's  conduct  upon  that  occasion. 

' '  We  are  further  informed  that  there  are  many 
among  us  who  think  they  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  was  a  put- 
up  thing — cut-and-dried  arrangement,  hatched  by 
Marcus  Brutus  and  a  lot  of  his  hired  roughs,  and 
carried  out  only  too  faithfully  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme. Whether  there  be  good  grounds  for  his 
suspicion  or  not,  we  leave  to  the  people  to  judge  for 
themselves,  only  asking  that  they  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  tne  sad  occurrence  carefully  and 
dispassionately  before  they  render  that  judgment. 

"The  Senate  was  already  in  session,  and  Caesar 
was  coming  down  the  street  toward  the  Capitol, 
conversing  with  some  personal  friends,  and  followed, 
as  usual,  by  a  large  number  of  citizens.  Just  as 
he  was  passing  in  front  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides'  drug  store,  he  was  observing  casually  to  a 
gentleman,  wuo  our  informant  thinks,  is  a  fortune 
teller,  that  the  Ides  of  March  were  come.  The  re- 
ply was:  'Yes,  they  are  come,  but  not  gone  yet.' 
At  this  moment  Artemidorus  stepped  up  and  passed 
the  time  of  the  day,  and  asked  Caesar  to  read  a 
schedule  or  a  tract  or  something  of  the  kind,  which 
he  had  brought  for  his  perusal.  Mr.  Decius  Brutus 
also  said  something  about  an  'humble  suit'  which  he 
wanted  read.  Artemidorus  begged  that  attention 
might  be  paid  to  his  first,  because  it  was  of  per- 
sonal consequence  to  Caesar.  The  latter  replied  that 
what  concerned  himself  should  be  read  last,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Artimidorus  begged  and  be- 
seeched  him  to  read  the  paper  instantly.  However, 
Caesar  shook  him  off  and  refused  to  read  3ny  peti- 
tion in  the  street.  He  then  entered  the  Capitol 
and  the  crowd  followed  him. 

"About  this  time  the  following  conversation  was 
overheard,  and  we  consider  that,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  events  which  succeeued  it,  it  bears 
an  appalling  significance:  Mr.  Popollus  Lena  re- 
marked to  George  W.  Cassius  (commonly  known  as 
the  "Nobby  boy  of  the  Third  Ward,')  a  bruiser  in 
the  pay  of  the  Opposition,  that  he  hoped  his  enter- 
prise to-day  might  thrive;  and  when  Cassius  asked, 
'What  enterprise?'  ne  only  closed  his  left  eye  tem- 
porarily and  said  with  simulated  indifference,  'Fare 
you   well,'   and   sauntered   toward   Caesar.     Marcus 


Brutus,  who  is  suspected  of  being  the  ring  leader 
of  the  band  that  killed  Caesar,  asked  what  it  was 
that  Lena  had  said.  Cassius  told  him,  and  added, 
in  a  low  tone,  'I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered.' 

"Brutus  told  his  wretched  accomplice  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Lena,  and  a  moment  after  Cassius  urged 
that  lean  and  hungry  vagrant,  Casca,  whose  repu- 
tation here  is  none  oi  the  best,  to  be  sudden,  for  he 
feared  prevention.  He  then  turned  to  Brutus,  ap- 
parently much  excited,  and  asked  what  should  be 
done,  and  swore  that  either  he  or  Caesar  should 
never  turn  back — he  would  kill  himself  first.  At 
this  time  Caesar  was  talking  to  some  of  the  back- 
country  members  about  the  approaching  Fall  elec- 
tions and  paying  little  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  Billy  Trebonius  got  into  conve'r- 
sation  with  the  people's  friend  and  Caesar's — Mark 
Anthony — and  under  some  pretense  or  other  got  him 
away,  and  Brutus,  Decius,  Casca,  Cinni,  Metullus 
Cimber,  and  others  of  the  gang  of  infamous  des- 
peradoes that  infest  Eome  at  present  closed  around 
the  doomed  Caesar.  Then  Metullus  Cimber  knelt 
down  and  begged  that  his  brother  might  be  recalled 
from  banishment,  but  Caesar  rebukea  him  for  his 
fawning  conduct,  and  refused  to  grant  his  petition. 
Immediately,  at  Cimber 's  request,  first  Brutus  and 
then  Cassius  begged  for  the  return  of  the  banished 
Publius;  but  Caesar  still  refused.  He  said  he  could 
not  De  moved;  that  he  was  as  fixed  as  the  North 
Star,  and  proceeded  to  speak  in  the  most  complimen- 
tary terms  of  the  firmness  of  that  star  and  its 
steady  character.  Then  he  said  he  was  like  it,  and 
he  believed  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  country 
that  was;  therefore,  since  he  was  'constant'  that 
Cimber  should  be  banished,  he  was  also  '  constant ' 
that  he  should  stay  banished,  and  he'd  be  hanged 
if  he  didn't  keep  him  so! 

"Instantly  seizing  upon  this  shallow  pretext  for 
a  fight  Casca  sprang  at  Caesar  and  strucK  him  with 
a  dirk,  Caesar  grabbing  him  by  the  arm  with  his 
right  hand,  and  launching  a  blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder  with  his  left  that  sent  the  reptile  bleeding 
to  the  earth.  He  then  backed  up  against  Pom- 
pey's  statue  and  squared  himself  to  receive  his 
assailants.  Cassius  and  Cimber  and  Cinna  rushed 
upon  him  with  their  daggers  drawn,  and  the  former 
succeeded  in  inflicting  a  wound  upon  nis  body;  but 
before  he  could  strike  again,  and  oefore  either  of 
the  others  could  strike  at  all,  Caesar  stretched  the 
three  miscreants  at  his  feet  with  as  many  blows 
of  his  powerful  fist.  By  this  time  the  Senate  was 
in  an  indescribable  uproar;  the  throng  of  citizens 
in  the  lobbies  had  blockaded  the  doors  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  escape  from  the  building;  the 
sergeant-at-arms  and  his  assistants  were  struggling 
with  the  assassins,  venerable  Senators  had  cast 
aside  their  incumbering  robes,  and  were  leaping 
over  benches  and  flying  down  the  aisles  in  wild 
confusion  toward  the  shelter  of  the  committee 
rooms,  and  a  thousand  voices  were  shouting  '  Po- 
lice! Police!'  in  discordant  tones  that  rose  above_ 
the  frightful  din  like  shrieking  winds  above  th 
roaring  of  the  tempest.  And  amid  it  all,  great  Caea 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  statue,  liKe  a  lion" 
at  bay,  and  fought  his  assailants  weaponless  and 
hand  to  hand,  with  the  defiant  bearing  and  the 
unwavering  courage  which  he  had  shown  before  on 
many  a  bloody  field.  Billy  Trebonius  and  Caius 
Legarius  struck  him  with  their  daggers  and  fell, 
as  their  brother-conspirators  before  them  had 
fallen.  But  at  last,  when  Caesar  saw  his  old  friend 
Brutus  step  forward  armed  with  a  murderous  knife, 
it  is  said  he  seemed  utterly  overpowered  with  grief 
and  amazement,  and  dropping  his  invincible  left 
arm  by  his  side,  he  hid  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his 
mantle  and  received  the  treacherous  blow  without 
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an  effort  to  stay  the  hand  that  gave  it.  He  only 
said,  'Et  tu,  Brute?'  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  marble 
pavement. 

"We  learn  that  the  coat  the  deceased  had  on 
when  ho  was  killed  was  the  same  one  he  wore  in  his 
tent  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  overcame  the 
Nervii,  and  that  when  it  was  removed  from  the 
corpse  it  was  found  to  be  cut  and  gashed  in  no  less 
than  seven  different  places.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  pockets.  It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Coroner's 
inquest,  and  will  be  damming  proof  of  the  fact  of 
the  killing.  These  latter  facts  may  be  relied  on, 
as  we  get  them  from  Mark  Anthony,  whose  position 
enables  him  to  learn  every  item  of  news  con- 
nected with  the  one  subject  of  absorbing  interest 
today. 

' '  Later. — While  the  Coroner  was  summoning  a 
jury,  Mark  Anthony  and  other  friends  of  the  late 
Caesar  got  hold  of  the  body  and  lugged  it  off  to 
the  Forum,  and  at  last  accounts  Anthony  and 
Brutus  were  making  speeches  over  it  and  raising 
such  a  row  among  the  people  that,  as  we  go  to 
press,  the  Chief  of  Police  is  satisfied  there  is  going 
to  be  a  riot,  and  is  taking  measures  accordingly. ' ' 


The  Water  Kelpie. 

A  year-old  wife  went  down    the  loaning. 

To  meet  her  good-man  did  she  go; 
The  bees  were  in  the  clover  droning. 
The  cushats  cooing  soft  and  low. 

"O  will  he  never  come?"  she  cried, 
"And  why  is  he  so  slow?" 
Above  the  barn  there  came  a  moaning. 

That  summer  night  a  year  ago; 
A  sound  like  wind  through  pine  trees  groaning. 
Tossing  the  branches  to  and  fro. 

"O  will  he  ever  come?"  she  sighed. 
And  something  told  her — "-No!" 
Ah,  what  was  that  went  up  the  loaning? 

A   shadow  cast   at   sunset   glow? 
While  clearer  came  the  woeful  moaning, 
'Twas  like  a  death   dirge  soft  and  slow. 

"My  love,  come  back  to  me!"  she  cried, 
"Why  did  I  let  you  go?" 
A  year-old  widow  walks  the  loaning. 
Her  head  is  bent,  her  step  is  slow; 
Again  she  hears  the  Kelpie  moaning, 
As  on  that  night  a  year  ago. 

"Kind   death    come   soon,    come    soon!"   she 
cries, 
"For  O,  I  want  him  so."— H.  P.  T.  in  Coun- 
try Lite. 

JEWISH  HUMOR 


Its  Flavor  of  Bitterness  and  Its  Satire  of  Judaism 
Are  Pointed.  Out. 

Eenan  said  of  the  Jews:  -'The  Semetic  people 
are  almost  entirely  without  the  power  to  laugh." 
Surely,  had  he  looked  for  traces  of  Jewish  humor 
in  the  light  which  Heine  casts  back  upon  its  dark 
tradition,  he  would  never  have  made  so  sweeping 
a  statement.  I'or  eight  years  Heine  lay  upon  his 
"mattress  grave"  in  Paris  suffering  excrutiating 
agony.  He  deserved,  he  said,  to  have  awarded  to 
him  "the  grand  medals  of  pain  and  misery."  Leo- 
pold Zunz  said  almost  the  same  words  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  people:  "If  there  are  ranks  in  suffering, 
Israel  takes  precedence  of  all  the  nations."  The 
humor  oi  Israel  is  flavored  with  bitterness,  and 
plays  round  the  greater  subjects  of  thought  and  of 
speculation,  plays  like  the  humor  of  a  man  in  pain. 

Listen  to  the  lament  of  a  satirist  born  at  Aries 
in  1287,  who  finds  the  works  of  the  Jewish  law  an 
intolerable  burden,  and  seems  to  have  come,  like 
Heine,   to   the   bitter   conclusion  that   "Judiasm   is 


not  a  religion,  it  is  a  misfortune": 

Oh,  hapless  sire,   distraught  with   cares, 
Whose  wife   to   him  wale   children  bears. 
For  all  of  them,  or  rich  or  poor. 
Have  only  suffering  to  endure; 
This  is  caused  by  the  Jewish  creed. 
Whose  yoke  is  hard  to  bear,  indeed. 
Its  many  laws  and  regulations. 
Which  are  unknown  to  other  nations, 
Every  Hebrew  must  observe. 
With  watchful  eye  and  straining  nerve; 
E  'en  though  he  shares  in  public  functions. 
He  still  must  follow  their  injunctions. 

The  Bible  is  not  half  enough; 

Ulosses  there  are  and  other  stutt 

In  which  he  erudite  must  be. 

Especially  in  theology, 

In  all  the  'Talmude  may  relate. 

In  authors'  quarrels  and  debate, 

In  things  particularly  small, 

Of  no  significance  at  all. 
One  more  medieval  quotation,  this  time  from  the 
pen  of  a  Barcelona  Jew.  The  lines  can  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  called  humorous,  but  they  illustrate  with 
a  certain  terse  comedy  the  great  value  set  by  the 
race  upon  three  things — money,  knowledge  and  do- 
mestic happiness.  If  a  man  has  none  of  them,  the 
poet  has  no  better  advice  to  give  him  than  to  hold 
his  tongue   or  to  hang  himself: 

What  is  the  most  useful  thing  to  any  man  in  life? — 
Knowledge,  or  wealth,  or  a  good  and  loving  wife. 
But,   if  none  of   these   commodities  man  has   ever 

got. 
Then  by  keeping  golden  silence  he  might  improve 

his   lot. 
And   if    he    cannot    do    so,   that   poor    and   hapless 

knave, 
Then  let   him  go  away  at  once  and  dig  himself  a 

grave. 
On  his  death-bed  Heine  made  his  last  joke,  and 
it  is  typical  Jewish.  ' '  Reviewing  his  by  no  means 
irreproachable  past,"  he  hopea  that  God  might 
forgive  him,  'for  c'est  zon  metier."  Another  story 
illustrates  yet  more  perfectly  the  bitter  humor  of 
the  Jew.  It  is  the  story  of  a  dying  Rabbi,  "who 
had  been  all  his  lifetime  extremely  religious,  but 
had  likewise  always  suffered  much  want  and  misery. 
'Do  you  know,'  he  said  to  those  in  the  sickroom, 
'  if,  after  all  the  sad  experiences  I  have  had  in  the 
past,  there  is  no  future  life,  I  shall  be  greatly 
amused. ' ' — London  Spectator. 


The  Trouble  with  New  York. 

The  real  trouble  in  New  York's  case  is  civic 
impoverishment.  Rich  in  dollars,  the  city  is  "mis- 
erably poor"  in  citizens  measuring  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  chief  magistracy.  The  finding  of 
one  such  citizen  is  nowadays  a  difficult  task,  yet 
the  city's  population  is  greater  than  was  the  popu- 
lation of  the  thirteen  States  when  their  delegates 
met  in  the  Federal  convention.  If  the  country  in 
1787  had  been  as  impoverished  politically  as  New 
York  is  to-day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would 
not  have  been  a  Constitution  or  a  United  States 
of  America. — Hartford  Courant. 


Her  Past. 

Amusement  Manager — "You  wish  to  go  on  the 
stage,  do  you?  May  I  ask  what  your  qualifications 
are?     Have  you  had  any  experience?" 

Fair  Applicant — "Yes,  sir.  Of  course  I've  never 
been  divorced,  but  I  have  been  in  three  or  four 
most  terrible  automobile  accidents  you  ever  heard 
of." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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Miscellany  for  Fun 


A  Quiet  Transaction. 

"George,  you  know  that  mamma  said  you  musn't 
disturb   those   cookies. ' ' 

•'Well,    didn't    I   take   my   shoes   off   just    so's   I 
wouldn  't  disturb  'em  f ' ' 


never  was  covetous;  fourth,  sena  it  to  the  shop 
of  a  physician  wlio  never  killed  a  patient;  fifth, 
mark  it  with  a  lawyer's  ink  who  never  cheated  a 
client,  and,  sixth,  apply  it  hot  to  the  gout  tor- 
mented part.  A  speedy  cure  must  follow." — New 
York  Tribune. 


.  A  Sure  Thing. 

"Do  you  think  that  the  automobile  will  displace 
the  horse?"  asked  the  conversational  young  woman. 

' '  It  will, ' '  answered  the  nervous  young  man  as 
he  gazed  down  the  road,  "if  it  ever  hits  him." — 
Washington  Star. 


Cut  Off  Early  in  Life. 
A  woman,  the  thir- 
teenth child  and  born  on 
the  13th  day  of  the 
month,  recently  died  in 
Alabama  at  the  age  of 
103.  Might  have  known 
something  would  happen 
to  her. — New  York  Tel- 
egram. 


The  Coffee. 

She — "Now  wasn't  it 
thoughtful  of  me  to  go 
out  early  and  gather 
those  fiowera  for  the 
breakfast  table?'' 
"Fine! "  (Hekisses  her.) 
"Where's  the  coffee?" 
"Oh!  But  I  can't  think 
of  everything,  darling, 
can  I?"— Life. 


Both  Mistaken. 

Sinks— "When  I  first 
met  you,  sir,  1  thought 
you  were  a  gentleman!  " 

Spinks  — ■ ' '  And  when 
I  met  you,  sir,  I  was 
sure  you  were  an  idiot! ' ' 

' ' Shake  hands  and 
make  up.  I'm  willing 
to  admit  that  we  were 
both  mistaken. ' '  — 
Cleveland    Leader. 


Reversing  Things. 
They  had  just  finished  breakfast  and  the  woman 
of  the  future  was  about  to  start  down  town,  when 
her  husband  arose  from  the  table,  placed  his  arms 
about   her   neck,   and  kissed   her. 

"Dearest,"  he  murmured,  softly,  "I  love  you 
more  than  words  can 
tell." 

"Oh,  you  do,  eh?"  she 
rejoined,  suspiciously. 
' '  What  is  it  now  - 
new  silk  hat  or  a  pair  oi 
trousers  ?"  —  Chicago 
News. 


He 


Incon- 


Would     be 
sistent. 

Science  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed in  substituting  the 
vital  organs  of  animals 
for  similar  organs  in  the  human  body,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  impossible  that  we  may  yet  behold 
some  startling  surprises  as  a  result.  Imagine  a 
man  with  a  lion  heart  and  a  chicken  liver. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Quaint  Cure  for  Oout. 

Dr.  William  Osier  recently  recited  a  quaint  old 
cure  for  gout:  "First,  pick  a  handkerchief  from 
the  pocket  of  a  spinster  who  never  wished  to  wed; 
second,  wash  the  handkerchief  in  an  honest  miller's 
pond;  third,  dry  it  on  the  hedge  of  a  person  who 


Helpful  liittle  Brother., 
Admiral  Evans,  at  a 
dinner  at  Naragansett, 
said,  apropos  of  disap- 
pointment: 

"The  poor  fellow's 
feelings  in  this  misfor- 
;une  must  have  resem- 
bled those  of  a  young 
planter  whom  1  knew  in 
my  youth  in  Virginia. 

' '  The  young  man  was 
in  love  with  a  girl  of 
great  beauty.  She  had 
many  suitors,  and  to  all 
of  them  she->was  more 
partial  than  to  my 
friend;  but  he,  though 
snubbed  continually,  re- 
mained  very   faithful. 

"One  Sunday  evening 
when  he  called,  the 
girl's  little  brother  ad- 
mitted him.  The  young- 
ster led  him  into  the 
parlor,  went  upstairs  to 
announce  his  name,  and 
then,   returning,   said: 

"  '  Sit     down,      Mr. : 
Sparker.     She    will    see 
you   in   a   few  minutes.' 
"  'I  am  glad  of  that 
I  was  afraid  she  migh^ 
ask  to   be    excused, 
has     done     so     often     before.' 
"  'No  fear  of  that  this  time.     I  played  a  tricll 
on  her,'  said  the  little  brother. 

"  'How  was  that?"  Sparker  asked. 
"  'Why,'    said    the   lad,   'I   pretended   you   were 
someone  else. '  " — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  anyway?" 

"He's   a   Lizziboy, " 

"What's  that?" 

' '  A  Lizziboy  is  a  man  who  can  go  to  a  Saturday 
matinee  without  feeling  out  of  place  there." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


WHEN   'TWOULD  BE  FOLLY  TO  BE  WISE. 


The  Motorist- — "Funny  thing  they  can't  keep 
this  road  in  better  order.  Seems  to  me  absurdly 
bumpy. ' ' 

— From  the  Sketch,  London. 


she 
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HOW  THE  ELEPHANT  GREW  NEW  TUSKS. 

A    Zoological    Fantasy. — (By    Benjamin  Rabier  for  the  London  Sketch.) 

— Dixon  Post. 
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SFOONEBS   MUST    MOVE    ON 


Lover's  Lane  on  the  Chicago  Sea  Wall  Invaded  by 
the  Police. 

"How  beautiful  is  the  reflection  of  that  star  on 
the  water." 

"Yes,  its  silvery  reflection  seems  to  mark  a  path 
that  leads  away  to  some  sweet  loveland,  far  away." 

"Say,  Phil?" 

"Yes,  Mamie?" 

"Don't  you  wish  that  there  was  only  one  world, 
and  we  were  the  only  people  in  it?" 

"Yes,    just    like    Adam    and    Eve,"    said    Phil. 

"Do  you  know,  Phil,  last  night  I  heard  a  hurdy 
gurdy  playing  '  Loveland, '  and  I  thought  about  you, 
and  cried." 

"Did  you?"  said  Phil,  feeling  around  for 
Mamie's  hand. 

"But  mama  said  that  I  must  be  in  bed  by  9 
o  'clock,  and  never  go  with  you  no  more. ' ' 

"But  you  ain't  going  to  do  it,  are  you,  Mame?" 

The  only  answer  was  a  squeeze  that  caused 
Phil's  heart  to  flutter. 

"Do  I  make  your  heart  beat,  Phil?"  asked  the 
girl.  ' '  Girls  ought  to  make  fellow 's  hearts  beat, 
hadn't  they?" 

It  was  a  starlight  night  along  the  sea  wall  near 
the  Lake  Shore  drive.  Great  splashes  of  light  from 
the  low  hanging  stars  danced  in  the  troubled  waters. 
Sometimes  a  chain  of  light,  like  a  starry  necklace, 
caused  by  a  passing  excursion  steamer,  would  illumi- 
nate the  lake.  Along  the  stone  walk  at  intervals 
of  five  feet  loving  couples  were  strolling  arm  in 
arm.  Along  this  Lover's  Lane  five  feet  is  the  mini- 
mum space  allowed  between  the  pairs.  No  pair 
of  turtle  doves  ever  has  been  known  to  break  this 
unwritten  law. 

But  even  Gardens  of  Eden  cannot  last.  Certain 
staid  and  conventional  persons  have  registered  com- 
plaints against  the  lake  shore  sweethearts.  As  a 
result  Lieut.  Collins  of  the  East  Chicago  avenue 
police  station  and  a  patrolman  have  begun  to  stand 
guard  at  night  near  the  spots  most  frequented  by 
sweethearts.  Hereafter  stolen  kisses  will  be  classed 
as  larceny,  and  a  lost  heart  will  be  reported  to  the 
police. 

Clubs  is  Tnunps. 

Lieut.  Collins,  during  his  midnight  prowls,  is 
causing  many  hearts  to  flutter,  but  for  varying 
reasons.  "Clubs  is  trumps,''  he  said,  and  in  this 
game  hearts  do  not  count.  The  lieutenant's  patrol 
began  last  night  in  earnest.  He  intends  to  continue 
his  unwelcome  vigils. 

Last  night,  however,  many  lovers  wandered  along 
the  sea  wall  unmolested.     The  scraps  of  conversa- 


tion that  floated  around  Lincoln  park  would  have 
made  the  man  in  the  moon  retire  into  a  monastery. 

Minnie  and  Maud,  Bessie  and  Gwendolyn,  with 
their  Harrys,  Jacks,  and  Bills,  talked  the  sweet 
language  known  only  to  their  kind.  There  was  the 
sweet  schoolgirl  of  16,  with  her  first  beau.  Bridget 
was  there  with  Mike  trying  her  best  to  "under- 
stand." Some  kissed  with  a  resounaing  smack; 
others  kissed  clingingly,  while  others  accepted  these 
sweets  in  silent  thankfulness. 

With  one  exception  all  the  sweethearts  were  in 
pairs.  One  swain,  however,  had  made  engagements 
with  two  girls  at  the  same  time  by  mistake.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  placing  an  arm  about  each  one,  he 
spoke  a  tender  word  on  either  side. 

"Do  you  remember  that  hot  day  last  summer?" 
asked   the  girl  upon  the  left. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  addressing  the  wrong  girl,  "I 
felt  quite  bad  that  night." 

"I  came  down  here,  and  thought  of  you  so  far 
away,  and  wrote  you  a  letter  stained  with  tears," 
continued  number  one. 

"Because  you  let  George  wear  your  ring,"  he 
went   on   blindly. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  lost  in  the  lake 
breeze. 

One  couple,  evidently  weary  of  each  other's  talk, 
was  discovered  fast  asleep,  their  arms  around  each 
other's  necks. 

' '  Why,  we  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you, 
Louise,"  exclaimed  a  rapturous  girl,  running  ahead 
of  her  escort.  "You  had  a  date  to-night  with  John. 
Why,  Mattie,  if  they  ain't  asleep.  She's  got  to 
come  right  home." 

How  many  engagements  Lieut.  Collins  broke  last 
night  probably  never  will  be  known.  Kisses  were 
chopped  off  before  tuey  really  were  begun.  "Is 
this  all  you  took  me  out  here  for?"  asked  one  shy 
maiden,  as  the  sleuths  approached.  One  couple,  at 
the  last  minute  "made  good." 

"Well,  if  we  can't  stay  here,"  she  said,  "there's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done." 

"Get  married?"  he  asked  huskily. 

' '  This  is  so — unexpected, ' '  she  replied. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  make  you  happy?" 

"Yes,  George " 

"O,  come  along;  git  out  iv  here,"  said  the  police- 
man  brutally. — Chicago   Tribune. 


Sister  Iiiked  Him. 
"Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  sister 
likes  me,  Willie?" 

"Course   she   does.     Just   yesterday   I  heard   h«rj 
say   'Nobody   could   help   likin'   the   dear   olu   eas 
mark. '   ' ' 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


SEAWALL  SPOONING  WHICH  CHICAGO  POLICE   ARE   UNDERTAKING  TO  STOP. 

— Chicago   I'ribunc. 
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Telephone  Black  4212 

G.  M.  ROY 

MANUFACTURING 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Dealer   in   Diamonds,    Watches,    Etc. 
Watch  and  Jewelry    Repairing   a    Specialty. 


211  Kearny  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RulofsoiiV  California 


DODGE'S 


Society  and  Commercial  Stationery.     Pictures 
and  Picture  Framing.     Engraving. 


123  GRANT  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


nnrip  DATCC    California,    Oregon, 
UnLHr    riAlLO    Washington.  Colorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods   either    to   or   from    the    above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.   620%  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.    355    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

P.  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


You  Love  Your  Wife 

Then   see  that  your  Widow 
is  assured  of  an  Income. 

To-day    Is    The    Day 


To  take  out  a  policy  payable 
to  HER  in  The  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Pacific  Mutual 
has  sent  $750,000  into  bereaved 
homes  since  January  1st.  It 
is  the  policyholders'  Coni- 
|)any.     Established  1868.     :     : 


HENEY  T.  SCOTT,  President. 

Waller  Hoff  Seely,  Manager  S.  F.  Branch 

103  Crocker  RMx.      Phone  Main  581. 


TOASTE 


Somelhing  new!  iMakes 
elicious  loast.  Dc  sn't 
I  urn.  Under  sauce|t;ti,.s 
1  revents  food  scorcliimx 
Ask  dealer  first  or  hy  ('x- 
press  [not  prepaid]  '  2.n- 
Send  dt-aler's  name  ami  re- 
ceive liand.'snmp  Cajifi  n.j;, 
souvenir  fi?^l 


ACRuMoo 

IManfrs.  ^ 
Sanfranciscoi 


The  SUTTER  STREET  HAMMAM 

Ocean  Salt  Water  Plunge 

li  Turkish  and  Russian  Batiis.  H  Open  Day  and  Niglit  for 
Ladies  and  Genllemen.    '  Dr.  Kaziii.  Cliiropodist,  in  at- 
tendance.  <;  415   Slitter   Street,   San    Francisco.    •]  Phone 
Main  5178. 

UNDSTROM    &    JOHNSON,    PROPRIETORS 


CLICQUOTchampagne] 


"The  Connoisseur's    Choice" 

Tlie    GENUINE,   imported    direct    from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


g^AVlGNIERG'- 

SOU  AOEWTS  rot  TW  TAOTK  COAST. 
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FOR    BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE  PANDEX  OF  THE    PRESS 
for   August    sold   over    33,000^copies. 


eliminates  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  House- 
keeping, by  entirely  consuming  garbage  of  all 
kinds  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  day.  At- 
tachable to  any  kind  of  a  stove. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  TO 

GEO.  W.    ROSEKRANS,   Pacific    Coast    Agent 
713  James  Flood  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

County  Agents  Wanted. 


THE    RIGHT    WAY 


VAN '"=  STORAGE 

5HIP?e(iS»«0US£H0U)  GOODS 
Arr.'^-DUCEO  RATCS 


AN   EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 

Room  500,  95  Washington  St. ,  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  11  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


Halstead®,  Co. 

AND 

Embalmers 


946  Mission  S<,   Sa.n  Fra.i\cisco,   Ca.1. 

TELEPHONE  SOUTH  163 


Dr.  W.  Carlton  Smith 


SURGEON   DENTIST 

HIGHEST  GRADE  WORK  ONLY 
Crowns,  Bridges.  Plates,  P'illings,  Etc. 
A         SPECIALTY 


505-506  CALLAHAN   BLDG. 

JUNCTION    MARKET     AND    McALLISTER 


Every  Woman 


is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 


Marvel  Whirling 

Spray  Douche 


Ask  your   druggist   lor  it. 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept  no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book — 
s«altd.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

mmVEl  CO.,  ROOM  B,  44  E.  23ii  STREET,   NEW   TOM 
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WE  WILL  BUY 


You  a  Bottle  of  Liquozone,  and  Give   It   To 

You  To  Try. 


We  make  few  claims  of  what  Liquozone 
will  do.  And  no  testimonials  are  published 
to  show  what  it  has  done.  We  prefer  that 
each  sick  one  should  learn  its  power  by  a 
test.  That  is  the  quickest  way  to  convince 
you. 

So  we  offer  to  buy  the  nrst  bottle  and  give 
it  to  you  to  try.  Compare  it  with  common 
remedies;  see  how  much  more  it  does.  Don't 
cling  to  the  old  treatments  blindly.  The 
scores  of  diseases  which  are  due  to  germs 
call  for  a  germicide.  Please  learn  what 
Liquozone  can  do. 

What  Liquozone  Is. 

The  virtues  of  Liquozone  are  derived  solely 
from  gases.  The  formula  is  sent  to  each  user. 
The  process  of  making  requires  large  appara- 
tus, and  from  s  to  14  days'  time.  It  is  di- 
rected by  chemists  of  the  highest  class.  The 
object  ii  to  so  fix  and  combine  the  gases  as  to 
carry  into  the  system  a  powerful  tonic-germi- 
cide. 

Contact  with  Liquozone  kills  any  form  of 
disease  germ,  because  germs  are  of  vege- 
table origin.  Yet  to  the  body  Liquozone  is 
not  only  harmless,  but  helpful  in  the  extreme. 
That  is  its  main  distinction.  Common  germi- 
cides are  poison  when  taken  internally.  That 
is  why  medicine  has  been  so  helpless  in  a 
germ  disease.  Liquozone  is  exhilarating,  vi- 
talizing, purifying;  yet  no  disease  germ  can 
exist  in  it. 

We  purchased  the  American  rights  to  Liquo- 
zone after  thousands  of  tests  had  been  made 
with  it.  Its  power  had  oeen  proved,  again 
and  again,  in  tne  most  difficult  germ  diseases. 
Then  we  offered  to  supply  the  first  bottle 
free  in  every  disease  that  required  it.  And 
over  one  million  dollars  have  been  spent  to 
announce  and  fulfill  this  offer. 

The  result  is  that  11,000,000  uottles  have 
been  used,  mostly  in  the  past  two  years. 
Today  there  are  countless  cured  ones,  scat- 
tered everywhere,  to  tell  what  Liquozone  has 
done. 

But  so  many  others  need  it  that  this  offer 
is  published  still.  In  late  years,  science  has 
traced  scores  of  diseases  to  germ  attacks. 
Old  remedies  do  not  apply  to  them.  We  wish 
to  show  those  sick  ones — at  our  cost — what 
Liquozone  can  do. 

Where  It  Applies. 

These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquozone 
has  been  most  employed.  In  these  it  has 
earned  its  widest  reputation.  In  all  of  these 
troubles  we  supply  the  first  bottle  tree.     And 


in  all — no  matter  how  ditflcult — we  offer  each 
user  a  two  month 's  further  test  without  the 
risk   of   a   penny. 


Asthma 

Abscess — Anaemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood  Poison 
Bowel   Troubles 
Coughs — Colds 
Consumption 
Contagious  Diseases 
Cancer — Catarrh 
Dysentery — Diarrhea 
Dyspepsia — Dandruff 
Eczema — Krysipelas 
Fevers — Gall   Stones 


Goitre — Gout 
Gonorrhea — Gleet 
Hay  Fever — Influenza 
La   Grippe 
Leueorrhea 
Malaria — Neuralgia 
Piles — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula — Syphilis 
Skin  Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors — Ulcers 
Throat   Troubles 


Also  most  forms  of  the  following: 
Kidney  Troubles  Liver    Troubles 

Stomach  Troubles  Women's   Diseases. 

Fever,  inflammation  or  catarrh — impure  or 
poisoned  blood  —  usually  indicates  a  germ 
attack. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a 
vitalizer,  accomplishing  remarkable  results. 

50c  Bottle  Free. 

If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never 
tried  it,  please  send  us  this  coupon.  We  will 
then  mail  you  an  order  on  a  local  druggist 
for  a  full-size  bottle,  and  will  pay  the  drug- 
gist ourselves  for  it.  This  is  our  free  gift, 
made  to  convince  you;  to  let  the  product 
itself  show  you  what  it  can  do.  In  justice 
to  yourself,  please  accept  it  to  lay,  for  it 
places  you  under  no  obligations  whatever. 

Liquozone   costs   50e   and   $i. 


CUT    OUT    THIS  COUPON. 

Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  The  Liquozone  Company, 
458-464  Wabasli  Ave.,  Chicago. 

My  disease  is 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone,  but  if  you  will 
supply  me  a  50c  bottle  free  I  will  take  it. 

Give  full  address — write  plainly. 


Note  that  this  offer  applies  to  new  users  only. 

Any   physician    or    hospital    not    yet    using 

Liquozone  will  be  gladly  supplied  for  a  test. 
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THE  OVERLAND   LIMITED 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  IN  EVERY  BIRTH 

The  new  composite-observation  cars,  the 
train  libraries,  excellent  dining  car  service,  lux- 
uriously appointed  sleeping  cars,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  attendants  make  this  one  of  the 
finest  trains  in  America. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  novelty 
of  crossing  the  great  Salt  Lake  by  rail  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  and  make  it  one  of 
unusual  interest. 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago  in  less  than  three 
days. 

Full  particulars  of  agent. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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Fresh  Meats 

Beef 
Mutton 
Pork 
Belgian  Hare 

Cured  Meats 

Ham 

Bacon 

Sausages 

Beef 

Tongues 

Salt  Meats 
Fowl 

Chickens 

Geese 

Ducks 

Squabs 

Turkeys 

Wild  Game 

Rabbits 

Quail 

Doves 

Fresh  Fish 

Bass 

Salmon 

Flounders 

Halibut 

Trout 

Shell  Fish 

Oysters 

Clams 

Mussels 

Crabs 

Lobsters 

Turtles 

Dairy  Products 

Butter 
Eggs 
Cheese 

Milk 


The  California  market,  Cali- 
fornia to  Pine  Sts.,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery  Sts.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  market  operating 
under  one  roof  in  the  State. 
It  also  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  Its  doors 
are  never  closed.  The  fresh 
air  circulates  throughout  its 
entire  space  day  and  night  re- 
moving all  foul  odors  that  can 
easily  collect  in  a  public  mar- 
ket where  the  ventilation  is 
not  most  carefully  considered. 
The  floors  within  this  market 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  house- 
wife's parlor.  The  most  ele- 
gantly gowned  woman  can 
walk  with  impunity  through 
its  entire  length  and  breadth 
and  have  no  fear  of  soiling 
her  attire.  There  is  no  article 
of  food  that  can  not  be  found 
in  this  great  food  emporium. 
After  the  wife  and  husband 
have  completed  their  market- 
ing they  may  be  refreshed  with 
as  dainty  a  lunch  within  the 
market  as  can  be  found  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  fin- 
est brands  of  cigars  and  liquors 
arp  found  under  this  roof. 


Cigars 


Wines  and  Liquors 


Picitles 


Cucumbers 
Sauerkraut 
Pigsfeet 


Horseradish 

Tongues 

Olives 


Oranges 

Lemons 

Grape-Fruit 

Plums 

Apricots 

Apples 

Figs 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Melons 

Bananas 

Limes 

Strawberries 

Raspberries 

Honey 
Canned  Goods 

Olive  Oil 

Salad  Oil 

Maple  Syrup 

Sardines 

French  Peas 

Mushrooms 

Tongue 

Chicken 

Ham 

Mustard 

Vegetables 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Beans 

Garlic 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Egg-plants 

Peas 

Radishes 


S^ 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  k72ow 
our  FEDORA  Panetela,   , 
the  finest  cigar  for  the  ' 
least   money   that   any 
cigar  factory   ever  pro-  i 
duced.  f 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied  | 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is   made   of    fine,   pure   clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 

cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five      K,""",* 

dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-     ^'«'siw- 

tised.     Let   the  cigars  themselves  prove 

all  this.      If  they  do  not,  the  expense 

is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panctelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90  at  our  expeme  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalog\ie  "  Rolled  Reveries  "  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  pioSSLs 

35  Jams  Street.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


^' 


ALL 
ftMERICA] 


.50 


00. 


>SHOE 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Atior 
Likst 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
thr  fit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get.into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "ALL  AMERICA  Shoes" 
v/hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  years,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190^1$  convincing  proof  ofthe 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our   shoes.      If 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask  i 

for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  %  Hutchins,  inc. 

(Shoemakers  since  I865) 


5  High  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Local  and  Lone  Distance 
Public  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

L^eading 
Druaost 

TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

l-vICTURESQUELY  situated 
1-^  in   the   mountains   in   the 
•*■          eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia   is   the    town    of    Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal   industries   of   the   State 
— lumbering   and    ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.   In   addition,   it    is    one 
of  the  prominent   divisions  of 
the   Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,       principal        among 
'  which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after      the      ill-fated      Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest     schools    in    the     State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Old  Reliable 

DRUGS'lORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Eilate,  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Truckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Dealers  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$2.50 
The    Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SVIITH  &  FRASZISI 

Dcalen  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  1  obacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                              TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 

Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,     OF    BROOKLYN.    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS.  Slate  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hayward  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE.  SLOAN  &  CO.,  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LASALLE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
J.  H,  LENEHAN,  Gen'I.Agt.  C.R. STREET,  Asst  Gen'l,Ag( 


Western  Process  Engraving  company 

PHOTO-tNGRAVlRS,  DESIGNERS,  ILLUSTRATORS 
EMBOSSINC  PLATES,  THRLE  COLOR  HALF-TONES 


518  Clay  Street,    phone  mo  102     S.F.   Cal 
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A  handsome  and  thoroughly  reh'able  Trunk.  The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.  We  use 
only  the  best  material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen. 
This  Trunk  IS  the  latest  product  of  the"  Likly"  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,^  involving  a  unique  method  of  interior  re.-inforcing,  which,  guarantees  great 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  3CX3 

THe  Lightest  TrunK  in  the  'World 

SoU  by  most  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered 


P  A/A/CITK'S'' 

lUDCHESTER. 


THIS  TRADE-MASK  ON  EACH  PIECE 


fKom  our  factory. 

Write  for  Catalogue  H  ofhigh-grade  Trunks,  B.ags  and 
Suit  Cases  with  the  "l.ikly"  features.  They  are  differ- 
ent. Our  line  is  varied,  complete  and-^comprehensive. 


^H 


■UKli^ 


^b»oe(  r,OC HESTER.  I"*""' 

NEW     YOLK 


THIS  TRADE-MAKK  OS'  EACH  PIECS 


TWO  GREAT  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  -  -  - 
THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS 


.00  Per  Year 
.50  Per  Year 


BOTH  FOR  $1.50 


If  you  fill  out  the  following  and  mail  to  us  with   $1.50.       Old   subscribers   given   same   privilege. 


THE  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
and  The  Pandex  of  the  Press,  the  regular  price  of  the  two  publications  being  $2.50 

NAME     STREET 

CITY STATE 
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The  Main  Highway  to  The  East 

"THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE" 


"The  Overland  Limited 


ff 


Electric  Lighted 

via  UNION  PACIFIC 

Runs  every  day  in  the  year  and  is  the  most  luxuriously  equipped   train   in  America.    Shortest  line 
— fastest  time — smoothest  track.     Pleasantest,  shortest  and  quickest  route  to  the  east. 

OTHER  GOOD  TRAINS  ARE 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  and  "The  Eastern  Express" 

Equipped  with  Through  Pullman  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars, 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Dining  Cars,  Etc. 

FULL  INFORMATION 

As  to  rates,  tickets,  sleeping  car  reservations,  and  the  various  points  of 
interest  on  the  Union  Pacific,  "The  Overland  Route,"  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  your  nearest  agent  or 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  1  Montgomery 

Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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IN    A    HANDSOME    PORTFOLIO 


FREE 


If  you  love  beautiful  pictures  which  are  reproductions  of  world  famous  works  of 
art,  the  originals  of  which  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  cut  this  advertisement  out 
and  send  to  us.  These  pictures  are  printed  on  heavy  book  paper  and  bear  no 
printing.  They  are  most  appropriate  for  framing  or  decorative  purposes.  The 
subjects    in    this    handsome    portfolio    include    such    famous    works  of   art    as: 


Love 's   Awakening 

Cherries  Ripe 

The  Gossips 

Love  Me,   Love  My  Dog 


Maternal  Pride 
Summer  Pleasures 
The  Heart's  Awakening 
The  Flower  Girl,  etc. 


We  make  this  splendid  offer  in  order  to  introduce  GOLDEN  HOURS  Monthly 
Magazine  in  every  home.  Send  us  1 5c  for  a  special  6-months'  subscription  to 
GOLDEN  HOURS  and  a  complete  portfolio  of  these  1 2  pictures  will  be  sent 
free;  also  send  5  names  of  ladies  who  do  not  read  GOLDEN  HOURS.  Address: 


GOLDEN    HOURS 

24-36  VANDEWATER  ST. 


NEW  YORK 
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Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there^    It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  xr  Rcx:king  Chair 

It  responds  to  every  motion  of  the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired  nerves  and  muscles,  and  permits  the  perfect 
relaxation   so   vitally  essential    after  a   hard  day's  work.    You'll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 

can  be.  And  this  wopderful  convolute  spring;  (patented) 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  makeup  of  a  royally  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak,  carefully  kiln-dried  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  beintr 
carefully  Inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
tilling  is  the  best  imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  Is  assem- 
bled into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
mak\v\z  good  chairs  all  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 
for  Nothing 

and  If  it  Isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever' sat  in— and  a  better  chair 
other  ways— send  it  right  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  today 
for  the  details.  For  your  body's 
sake,  do  it  NONV. 

A.  W.  Schram  &  Sonis 

<^ompany 

122  Marion  St.»  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


ELECTRICLIGHTED  THROUGHOUT 

^  The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to  Union 
Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco  1  I  a.  m.,  arrives 
Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route— SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC  and   the     ::::::::::::     : 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 

RAILWAYS 


It  is   worth    your   while   to   write   to-day   for 
rates     and     reservations     East     via    this    line 

C.  L.  CANFIELD,  General  Agent,  635   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
E.K.  GARRISON,  Traveling  Pas.  Agt.,  303  So.  Spring  St.Los  Angeles 
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The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526   California    St.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Guaranteed  capital  and  surplus  ..$2,500,098.42 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  casii  . .  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,    June    30,    1905 37.738,672.17 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Bmil  Rolite,  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.   H.   Muller,   Asst.   Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emll  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart.  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt,  J.  W. 
Van   Bergen.    E.    T.    Kruse,    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 


J.  H.  Papina 


P.  Campini 


Papina  ^  Campini 

Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J.  Rusconi.     Establ- 
^^z^=^i^=r        lished  1879.  

SAW  FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF    ALL     DESCRIPTIONS 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butchers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmanship  guaranteed.  Orders  (rem  country 
promptly  attended  to. 


1605    MISSION 

Residence.  311  Tenth  Street. 


STBEET 


San  Francisco 


^*^  They  slip  down  the  throat  like  a 
sort  of  soluble  duchesse  satin. ''^ 

Wrote  Eve  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  five  years  ago,  of 
that  purest  and  daintiest  of  sweets, 

Adirondack 
Maple  Cream  Bonbons 

Other  candies,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive, 
gain  smoothness  of  taste  by  the  use  of  glucose— which  can 
hardly  be  recommended  upon  the  ground  ol  whojesome- 
ness.  The  satiny  smoothness  of  Maple  Creams  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  pure  cream.  Maple  Creams  are  made  from 
first  run  maple  sugar,  cream,  and  Burnett's  Vanilla— noth- 
ing else— no  flavoring,  smoothing,  or  coloring  mixtures. 
They  are  pure,  wholesome,  and  delicious. 

Adriondack  Maple  Creams  are  sold  by  the 
best  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fine  grocers,  druggists,  and  candy  stores  will 
procuie  them  for  you,  or  I  will  mail  a  sample  in 
a  little  birch-bark  box.  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Regular  sizes,  15,  25,  40,  50.  and  80  cents. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

Sole  Manufacturer 

£ssex-on-Lake  ChaLinpIain,  N.  Y. 

REISS  &  BRADY,  N.  Y.  SALES  AGENTS 


I5C 
EACH 


Royal- 27 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  WONT 
SUPPLY  YOU,  WRITE  US 

EMIGH  &  STRAUB-Dcpt  C.C.TROY.N.Y 
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Trains 


Whether  the  luxurious  ' '  California  Limited ' 
or  the  comfortable  Overland  Express 


Are 


known  over  the  entire  west  for  fast  time  and 
comfortable  travelling;  but  of  all  the  good 
qualities  of  a  Santa  Fe  trip  the  courtesy  of 
employes  is  pronounced 

The  Best 

p.  S.  -  SEND  A  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  "TITAN  OF  CHASMS," 
TELLING  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARI- 
ZONA -  SANTA  FE. 

F.  H.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent,  653  Market  Street. 


EW.OILLETT,  T.C.  PECK  , 

CEN'L  PASS.ACENT,  ASST.  CEN'L  PASS'R  ACENT, 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


lillit. . 
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T}ie|?ecommended 
\Jc\iooh  and  (alleges 


American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239     to     253    Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,    III. 
The   Leading  School   of   Music 
and  Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.   11, 
1905.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


The  Lyceum 


'^^ 


An  accredited  Pre- 
paratory   school  for 
the    University, 
Law    and    Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,   1905. 


B. 


Gem   City 

College 


usmess 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
1100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Boolckeeping,  etc.  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

L.   Musselman,  Pres't., 
Box  98,  Quincy,  111. 


D 


L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D., 

Principal. 
Phelan     Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORATORY 

SYSTEM— Mind  Growth.  RE- 
SULTS— Naturalness — Power. 
APPLICATION— All  Platform 
Work.  NEFF        COLLEGE, 

West    Logan    Square,      Phlla-. 
delphla. 
SILAS   S.    NEFF,    Ph.D.,    Presi- 
dent. 


The    Pratt 

Teachers'  Agency 
70  Fifth  Av,  New  York. 

Positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  col- 
leges procured  for  teach- 
ers. Parents  advised 
about    schools. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


Mercersburg 
Academy 

FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
Interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
Inspire  In  pupils  lofty  Ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.    Mann    Irvine,   Ph.   D., 
President, 
Mercersburg,   Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  HIM,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
school  and  home.  Improvement  in  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John   H.   Ely,  A.   M.,   Regent. 


N 


New  York  University 
School-  of  Commerce 

Special  Evening  Courses  in  Ac- 
counting, Banking,  Insurance, 
Eeal    Estate    and    Advertising. 

WASHINGTON  SQ., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,   85th  and  86th  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Re-opcns  October  third. 
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It  also  includes  Farm  and  Irrigation  Age,  and  The  Western  Bee  Journal 


Consolidated  Auj^ust   1,  1905 


/-^RCHARD  AND  FARM  is  the  most  progressive  publication 
^^  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  particularly  attractive 
journal,  established  in  1 886.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  con- 
tainmg  at  least  sixty  pages,  about  ten  by  fourteen  inches  m  size,  on  a 
fine  quality  of  book  paper,  enclosed  between  handsome  super-calen- 
dered paper  covers,  in  colors,  the  entire  magazine  bemg  beautifully 
illustrated.     Typographically  the  paper  is  a  model  of  excellence. 

The  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  National  in  scope,  its  circle 
of  influence  embracing  every  community  of  consequence  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  a  favorite  among  farmers,  stockgrowers,  miners,  man- 
ufacturers, business  men,  capitalists,  homeseekers,  the  person  of  leisure 
in  search  of  health  or  recreation,  and  in  fact  every  one  in  all  walks  of 
life  who  desires  to  better  his  condition     ::::::::: 


$1.00  The  Year  I  Oc  The  Copy 

The   Calkins    Newspaper   Syndicate,   Publishers 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


Los  Angeles 


Reno 


New  York 
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$1500  a  YEAR 
FOR  LIFE 


IF    YOU    WISH     TO 
save  for  old  age  or 
provide   for  healthy 
middle   age,    you    can- 
not   find    a    more    con- 
servative   or     a     more 
reasonable    investment 
than  we  have  to  offer — more 
profltaDle  than  life  insurance 
— safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet 
not    as    costly — better    than 
a   savings   bank,   for   the  re- 
turn   is    greater. 

We  have  full  and  complete 
literature,  showing  conclu- 
sive facts,  logical  figures  and 
definite  reference  of  Kood 
character,  proving  beyond 
any  doubt  that  our  proposi- 
tion is  bona  iide,  certain  and  profitable.  Our  book- 
lets give  •■reasons,"  and  any  one  who  can  spare 
from  $5  to  $25  a  month  can  provide  for  old  age  and 
protect  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill-health 
by  securing  a  competent  income  that  will  cover 
all   necessary    living    requirements. 

It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets- 
do  this  to-day  in  justice  to  your  future.  It  is  not 
only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who  saves  profit- 
ably. The  demand  for  rubber  can  never  be  fully 
supplied— a  rubber  plantation  is  more  hopeful  tnan 
a  gold  mine— our  booklets  tell  you  the  facts  that 
have  taken  years  to  prove— write  for  them  to-day. 


This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000 
shares,  each  one  representing  an  undivided 
Interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  in  our  Rub- 
ber Orchard  and  Plantation.  Our  book- 
lets will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $25 
a  month,  will  bring  you  an  average  return 
of  25  per  cent,  on  your  money  during  the 
period  of  seven  years  and  an  annual  In- 
come of  $1,500  for  life.  This  investment 
insures  absolutely  the  safety  of  yo'ur  future. 
The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five  shares 
in  our  rubber  plantation  in  tropical  Mex- 
ico need  have  no  fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts 
about  illness,  no  care  nor  anxiety  for  after- 
years — you  are  safe — aosolutely  and  cer- 
tainly— our  booklets  will  prove  these  state- 
ments— write  for   them   to-day. 


Conservative  Rubber  Production  Go. 

320  Parrott  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Silver  Butterdish 


OF  NEAT    DESIGN,    TRIPLE    PLATED  Will  be  sent 


WITH      TWO      BOXES     OF 

PURO 


to  induce  you  to  try  a  useful 
toilet  preparation.  OnCe  tried, 
always  used.  Send  50  cents  for 
tlie  two  boxes  of  Puro  and  get 
the     BUTTERDISH     free 

All  Charges  Paid 


Puro  Manufacturing  Company 

109       KNORR      STREET,       PHILADELPHIA 


THEKNABE-ANGELUS 


is'  the  embodiment  of  TWO  PERFECT  IN- 
STRUMENTS IN  ONE — the  Peerless  Knabe 
Piano,  tlie  Favorite  Angelus  Piano-Player. 
Playable  by  means  of  a  perforated  music 
roll  or  by  the  ordinary  hand  method  the 
Knabe-Angelus  is  unquestionably  the  superior 
of  any  combination  piano  yet  produced.  Easy 
payments  may  be  had. 


THEWILEY   B.   ALLEN  CO. 

931-933  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Here  is  what  $L50  will    do  | 
Fall  Special  Clubbing  Offers 


Fall  Special  Clubbing  Offers 

RegulaLf  Price 
THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS,  1  year,  $1.50 

Orchard  and  Farm I  year,     1 .00  ft^  f     t^i\ 

$2.50,  to  you  vp  l.^U 

Here  is  Another  Offer 

ReguleLf  Price 

THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS,  1  year,  $1.50 

The  Cosmopolitan 1  year,     1 .00 

Surburban  Life — Boston 1  year,     1 .00 

$3.50,  to  you 

This  Will  Please  Everybody 

KegulaLf   Price 

THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS,  I  year,  $1.50 

Review  of  Reviews I   year,     3.00 

Surburban  Life 1   year,     1 .00 

Woman's  Home  Companion  ....    1   year,      1 .00 


2.00 


$6.50,  to  you 


3.50 


Na.il  Al    Orders  to 

The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Publishers 

THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 


The  banker  of  the  town  was  usually  the  richest  man.  It's 
even  so  to  this  day  in  some  localities.  But  in  these  mod- 
em times  co-operative  banks  enable  even  the  poorest  man 
to  become  a  banker.  Just  a  little  resolution  on  his  part 
will  do  the  work.   Send  for  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of 


THE  CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 

301    California  Street  San  Francisco,  California 

WORKING    CAPITAL,    $17,000,000 


DR.  WASHINGTON  DODGE,  President. 
JAMES   McCOULLOCH,    Vice-President. 
GAVIN    McNAB,    Attorney. 
WM.   CORBIN,   Secretary   and  Manager. 
301   California  Street,    :    :    :    San  Francisco. 


FIELD     MANAGERS— INVESTMENT     DE- 
PARTMENT. 
I.    C.    TERRY    and    COL.    A.    M.    BAKER, 
Southern   California. 
GEO.    B.    HEATH,    Coast    Division. 
HUGH  A.  McCOOL,  Sacramento. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


FOR  DECEMBER 


TME 


4.' 


W"    _ 


^D^B^^^KyRL^vlB 


X    H" 


OF   TME 


A    UMTCD    COUMt.'Y-^WHEiN     IME     SENATE     COMES     INTO     lilt. 


>\RXmJH  I .  STRE  ET,  E  EMXOR 
HE    CALK^IMS    faE>VSr»Al»EFe      SYNDICAXE.    F>U  »  LI  SHI  E:  RS 


SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser   and   most   harmless    antiseptic. 

WRITE   FOR    "FREE    SAMPLE." 
PACIFIC  BORAX  COMPANY,  San  Francisco.Cal. 


Our  Underwear 

will  help  to 

Cure  ..  Your  ..  Cold 


Softest  Woolens,  Linen,  Lisle  and  Silk— $1.00,  $1  50, 
|2,00,  $2,50  and  $3.00  per  garment. 

Ladies'  Sweaters  aii  colors 


$2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  $7.00. 


Hosiery 


Imported  noveltiesformenand  women— Silk;  Cash- 
mere, Lisle  or  Cotton,  25c,  upwards. 


WRITE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

'Aant/wr  & 

II  POST,  BELOW  KEARNY,  Sllll  FRANCISCO 


FOR   BREAKFAST 


GERMA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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An  Investment  Sure  to  be  Profitable 


Selling  Pencils  by  Slot  Machine 


No  doubt  there  are  a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
readers  of  magazines,  who,  if  they  were  sure  they 
could  invest  a  portion  of  ttieir  dollars  in  a  proposi- 
tion that  would  earn  them  a  competency  in  after 
years,  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  that  a  company  is  now 
manufacturing,  under  very  valuable  and  secure 
patents,  an  automatic  machine  to  sell  lead  pencils. 

The  machine  Is  to  be  placed  in  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  libraries,  public  and  private  buildings, 
street  corners,  new.spaper  offices,  buclfet  shops, 
wholesale  liouses,  factories,  depots,  street  car  barns, 
stationery  stores,  and  in  every  busy  nook  of  the 
country  wheie  people   vass. 

It  has  been  already  proven  that  the  sale  of  pencils 
passes  an  average  of  10  pencils  to  every  person  in 
the  country  a  year,  and  when  it  is  known  that 
more  than  DO. 000, 000  persons  are  in  the  United 
States,  the  sale  of  pencils  is  almost  incompre- 
hensiblei 


The  attorney  of  the  Pencil  Vending  Company  has 
given  to  a  Mr.  Mussleman,  in  the  B'lood  Building, 
Room  1261  a  few  shares  of  the  stock  for  sale,  ask- 
ing him  to  place  it  as  far  as  possible  in  small  lots 
among  the  people,  believing  tney  will  advertise  the 
machine  better  among  their  associates  and  lead 
eventually   to   increased  business. 

Our  object  in  printing  such  a  lengthy  article  rela- 
tive to  this  invention  is  to  give  the  readers  of 
The  Pandex  of  the  Press  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  the  proposition,  which  we 
);i>lieve  will   lead   to   investment. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  desire  to  do  so,  they 
may  write  a  letter  to  the  office  of  The  Pandex  of 
the  Press  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Mussel- 
man  forwards  to  them  printed  matter  and  other 
data. 

Mr.  Musselman  states  that  he  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions  at  $50  a  share  (which  has  a 
par  value  of  $100)  and  will  dispose  of  the  stock 
to  those  who  have  good  credit,  on  the  payment 
plan. 

The  company  will  soon  be  placing  the  machines 
in  San  Francisco  and  from  here  will  spread  grad- 
ually over  the  entire  country.  Many  of  the  ma- 
chines are  in  actual  opez-ation  today  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the   State,   making  remarkable  profits. 

In  a  business  of  this  kind  it  is  one  that  hurts 
no  man.  Every  one  has  use  for  pencils.  People 
do  not  need  to  be  educated  to  patronize  slot  ma- 
chines, and  the  advertising  feature  is  one  of  the 
main  attractions  of  the  invention. 

The  machines  hold  260  pencils,  are  18  Inches  high, 
and  weigh  21  lbs.,  are  constructed  of  all  iron  and 
can  not  get  out  of  order  like  the  ordinary  machine. 

Every  reader  of  The  Pandex  of  the  Press  is  in- 
vited to  investigate  this  proposition,  for  it  appears 
to  have  the  marks  of  a  proposition  of  real  merit 
and  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  without 
doubt  will  make  an  investment  that  will  redound 
to   their  good  judgment. 

Should  you  be  at  all  interested  it  is  suggested 
that  you  send  at  once  your  name  and  address  to 
the  business  office  of  The  Pandex  of  the  Press 
and  we  will  see  to  it  that  proper  literature  is 
forwarded.  The  stock  Mr.  Musselman  has  will  no 
doubt  be  secured  by  those  who  see  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  worthy  propositions. 


It  is  the  little  things  that  pay  usually  better 
than  the  big  things,  for  instance,  the  kodak,  cash 
register,  electric  light,  sewing  machine,  and  the 
hundreds  of  little  things  like  the  rubber  tip  on 
pencils — all  of  which  have  made  millions  of  dollars 
for   their   owners. 

The  Automatic  Lead  Pencil  Machine  is  not  only 
a  seller  of  pencils,  but  carries  a  roll  of  advertise- 
ments which  earn  daily  18c,  while  the  machines 
average  Ibc  a  day  from  the  profits  of  the  pencils, 
or  33c  a  day  total,  making  tne  profits  every  month 
from   each   machine  $10. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  machine  is  less  than 
$10  each,  so  the  machines  will  pay  for  themselves 
the  first  month,  leaving  the  future  months  and 
years  as  clean  profit. 

The  company  exploiting  the  new  machine  is 
called  the  United  States  Pencil  Vending  Company 
and  is  organized  for  3000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  a  par  value  of  $1000  each;  is  a  California  com- 
pany and  is  going  ahead  on  well  planned  conserva- 
tive methods,  building  and  putting  out  the  ma- 
chines for  the  public's  use  as  fast  as  it  can. 

The  company  has  its  own  factory  going,  owes  no 
debts,  has  no  incumbrances  of  any  kind,  is  backed 
by  some  of  the  ablest  business  men  and  without 
doubt  will  accomplish  all  it  claims  in  putting  the 
machines  out  all  over  the  TTnited   States. 

The  machines  are  much  difterent  from  the  ordin- 
ary .slot  machine,  as  this  machine  will  not  accept  a 
"slug"  of  any  kind  and  returns  worn-out  nickels, 
dimes  and  pennies. 


I  believe  this  machine  for  selling  pencils  auto- 
matically will  make  more  money  for  the  stock- 
holders than  any  other  proposition  I  know  of.  I 
have  thoroughly  investigated  the  merits  of  the 
company  and  they  are  all  right.  I  advise  those 
who  have  money  to  invest  to  get  one  or  more  shares 
In  it  and  I  unhesitatingly  endorse  it  as  a  proposi- 
tion  of   unusual   merit. 

J.    W.    MUSSELMAN. 


Christmas 


'  I  'o  an  appreciative  public  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  a  magazine 
less  than  one  year  old  to  approach  dan- 
gerously near  the  40,000  circulation 
mark,  and  to  a  company  of  generous 
advertisers  who  have  had  faith  in  this 
magazine  as  an  advertising  medium, 
The  Pandex  of  the  Press  extends  most 
grateful  Christmas  greetings. 


THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS 


Edited  by  Arthur  I.  Street 
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UNDER  THE  BAMBOO  TREE. 
The  Solid  South— "  Well,  8ah,  Cunnel  Roosevelt,  you  all  suttinly  has  powahful  persuadin'  ways.  I 
keeps  forgettin'  you   ah  a   Bepublkan,  but  I   reckon  you  ah  a  Demoerat  on  your  mother's  side." 

— Chicago  Becord-IIerald. 
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DEMAND  FOR  NEW  ETHICS 


By  the  Editor 


Ending 

a   Secret 

Cabal. 


Mr.  Hearst 's  phenomenal 
success  in  New  York  threat- 
ens to  bring  to  light,  and  to 
punishment,  the  secret  cabal 
of  polities  and  business  which  has  been  the 
underlying  principle  of  Tammany's  pro- 
longed triumphs  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Weaver's  fifty-thousand  vindication  in 
Philadelphia  carries  out  of  the  hands  of  "the 
ring ' '  the  control  of  the  state  treasury,  upon 
whose  liberal  assets  and  spendthrift  mani; -il- 
lation several  score  of  the  most  "respect- 
able ' '  fortunes  of  the  Quaker  State  and  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  have  been  founded. 

Governor  Herrick's  retirement  in  Ohio, 
with  nearly  a  half  a  hundred  thousanl  votes 
against  him,  leads  into  political  denouement 
with  himself  a  clique  which  has.  voted  fran- 
chise laws  against  the  will  of  the  cities  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  men 
without  the  courage  and  the  candor  to  sup- 
port public  spirited  proposals,  or  to  free 
themselves  from  the  dominance  of  financially 
interested  partisanship. 

Thus,  in  three  of  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  states  of  the  Union,  the  excursion 
"into  the  heart  of  finance"  which  began  with 
the  Lawson  and  Steffens  articles  and  matured 
in   the   New   York   insurance   hearings   has 


taken  fruitful  form  and  been  translated  into 

an  active,  remedial  application. 

Two  years  ago,  When  Mr. 
McClellan  was  first  elected 
mayor,  the  public  listlessly 
ignored  facts  only  less  palp- 


Two  Years 

of 

Enlightenment. 


able  than  those  which  turned  such  a  strong 


THE  FOUNDLING. 

— New    York    Times. 
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tide  ajjainst  him  on  the  seventh  of  November 
of  this  year.  The  voters  had  not  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  gravity  of  the  compact  between 
Tammany  and  the  corporations,  nor  learned 
the  extent  to  which  such  an  association  of  in- 
terests is  subversive  of  political  liberty. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Senator  Quay,  the 
representative  and  sponsor  of  all  the  political 
factors  in  Pennsylvania  which  Mr.  Weaver 
has  been  opposing,  made  himself  an  obstruc- 
tionist in  the  Senate  and  imposed  his  bill  for 
the  statehood  of  the  southwestern  territories 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  publicity  measures  of 
the  President,  it  was  not  kno\vn  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  state  that  back  of  it;  all  was  the 
use  of  funds  of  the  community  to  finance  in- 
ve.stments  of  Quay  and  his  fellow  politicians 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  failure 
to  secure  the  statehood  and  the  United  States 
Senatorships  which  statehood  involved  might 
lead  to  the  tragic  suicides  and  the  unequal ed 
scandals   of  the   bank   in    Allegheny. 


Two  years  ago  when  Gov.  Herriek  was  re- 
el ctcd  in  Ohio  by  a  majority  only  less  than 
the  huge  one  given  to  President  Roosevelt, 
the  community  were  still  under  the  spell  of 
the  ' '  stand-pat ' '  appeal,  and  had  not  realized 
that  the  slavery  of  an  eloquent  and  brilliant 
Senator  to  the  primary  sponsors  of  this  doc- 
trine would  entail  a  similar  peonage  to  the 
factors  which  are  seeking  to  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  the  regulation  of  freight 
rates  and  to  render  impossible  any  further 
extension  of  the  federal  supervision  over  in- 
terstate trade  and  commerce. 


Parallel 

with 
Russia. 


OLD  DIOGENES  IN  SEARCH  OP  AN  HONEST  MAN 
Diogenes — "Aw,  what's   the   usef" 


-Chicago   Tribune. 


It  has  taken  the  extraor- 
dinary intervening  years 
since  1902-3  to  fully  lift  the 
curtain,  as  it  took  the  war 
with>Iapan  to  tear  the  cover  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  shame  of  official  Russia.  And  now 
that  intelligence  is  awake,  that  obscuration  of 
sinster  alliances  is  no  longer  possible,  the 
repudiation  and  the  move  for  re- 
form are,  after  their  fashion,  no 
less  drastic,  apparently  no  less 
irresistible,  than  the  Social 
Democratic  uprising  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Hearst,  in  spite  of  all  the 
contempt  and  obloquy  wfiich  has 
been  heaped  upon  him  in  the 
past,  is  supported  in  his  election 
contest  even  by  one  of  his  own 
antagonists,  and  commands 
throughout  the  country  a  hope 
for  his  eventual  victory  which, 
but  a  few  months  ago,  would 
have  been  considered  almost  less 
majestic  to  utter. 

Already  in  Pennsylvania  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker,  who  was 
originally  one  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  Quay  ring,  has 
framed  reform  proposals  to  put 
before  the  coming  session  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  ring 
bosses  have  openly  announced 
their  intention  of  supporting 
these  or  any  other  proposals  of 
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kindred  nature  that  may  come  before  the 
law-makers. 

In  Ohio  "Boss"  Cox  of  Cinnati  scarcyle 
waited  for  the  results  of  the  election  to  be 
known  before  he  issued  a  statement  of  com- 
plete retirement  from  participation  in  either 
municipal  or  state  politics;  while  Senator 
Foraker,  surveying  the  disaster  to  his  party, 
at  once  declared  for  a  return  to  the  "old- 
fashioned  practice  of  having  real  political 
conventions  at  which  all  who  aspire  to  nomi- 
nations will  have  an  equal  chance." 

Working- 
Man  Is 
■    Awakened. 

Thus,  decisive 
and  sweeping 
though  the  elec- 
tion itself  was, 
its  consequences 
have  been  more 
swift  and  in- 
clusive. In  Mr. 
Hearst's  fight 
are  united,  with 
the  elements 
who  have  led 
the  contention 
against  that 
corruption,  the 
V  er  y  elements 
of  the  popula- 
tion upon  whose 
credulity  and 
whose  subserv- 
ience to  bosses 
Tajnmany   cor-  " 

r  u  p  t  i  o  n    has 

been  chiefly  depended  throughout  its  long 
nefarious  history.  In  other  words,  the 
working  man  is  arrayed  with  the  "av- 
erage citizen"  in  the  struggle  to  throw 
off  the  conditions  that  have  oppressed 
him  and  to  establish  new  standards  and 
measures  by  which  conduct,  both  political  ' 
ancj  commercial,  will  be  of  greater  equity 
and  will  distribute  the  results  of  national 
prosperity  with  handsomer  largesse  for  the 
peoi^le  of  all  classes. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  workingman  has  found  that  he  has  been 
made  a  fool  of.  He  has  been  allured,  by  the 
fascinating  pictures  of  Prosperity,  to  cast 
his  vote  for  policies  which  keep  his  cost  of 
living  running  up  the  scale  faster  than  all 
his  concentrated  efforts  can  advance  his  rate 
of  wages.  He  has  been  paying  his  insurance 
premiums  to  men  who  have  used  his  money 
not  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  bear  the  in- 
surance cost  but  rather  to  increase  their  own 
f-alaries,   to  finance  the   corporations  which 

sell  everything 
from  boots  to 
steel  cheaper 
abroad  than 
they  do  at 
home,  to  aid  in 
the  operating 
of  railroads  not 
for  the.  benefit 
of  the  great 
masses  of  the 
community  who 
patronize  them, 
but  for  the  ex- 
clusive good  of 
limited  cliques 
who  form  them- 
selves into  Re- 
frigerator Tran- 
s  i  t  Companies 
or  who  are  pow- 
e  r  f  u  1  enough 
other  wi  s  e  to 
wrest  rates 
from  the  roads 
that  ruin  small 
businesses  and 
leave  the  workingman  no  place  to  find 
pay  for  his  labor  save  under  the  shadow  of 
the  colossal  corporations,  to  affiliate  with  as- 
phalt companies  and  their  kind  who  do  not 
scruple  to  seek  to  involve  the  country  in  war 
in  order  that  their  ' '  concessions ' '  may  be 
protected  and  their  grasping  maneuvers  be 
brought  under  the  justification  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag'  or  to  bring  to  disgrace  a  man  whose 
diplomatic  career  might  otherwise  be  honor- 
able and  distinguished. 


FATHER  KNICKERBOCKER  DILEMMA. 

"  I  '11  take  care  of  you,  Gran  'pa. ' ' 

—Puck. 
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The    scaks   began   to    fall  sixty  days  seventy  thousand  men  have  parad- 

from  the  eyes  of  the  work-  ed  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  cities.     He 

ingman  in  the  coal  strike  of  went  to  excesses,  concentrating  a  vast  num- 

1902,  when  he  learned  that  bar  of  strikes  at  Chicago  as  a  storm  center, 

Mr.  Baer,  like  some  of  the  rulers  of  Europe,  and,  when  the  open  shop  idea  began  to  gain 

believed  his  wealth  and  power  to  be  God-  popular  force,  forgetting  himself  to  the  limit 


Theory  of 

Qod-Given 

Bights. 


AFTER   THE   PLUNGE. 
Czar — "Why,  this  eokl  bath  is  a  positive  pleasure!     I   never  felt   so   good   in  all   my  lifel" 

— Chicago   Daily  News. 

given.    Prom  that  time  on,  the  workingman  of  endangering  the  life  of  its  most  radical 

cut  loose  for  himself.     He  appealed  to  the  advocate,  Mr.  Parry  of  Indianapolis.     Sus- 

President.     He   boycotted  the   militia.     He  picious   of   capital,    apprehensive   that    any 

set  up  his  own  hero  in  the  person  of  Mr.  move  not  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  own 

Mitchell,   in  whose   honor  within   the   past  ideas  might  be  but  another  trick  of  the  men- 
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ey  dealers  he  set  himself  against  the  Citi- 
zen's Alliance  and  drove  it  to  the  very  con- 
dition of  which  he  suspected  it  to  be  guilty. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  for  geographical 
re.-isons,  the  labor  union  situation  is  strong- 
er than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
he  twice  elected  a  mayor  on-  a  labor  union 
ticlet,  and  so  aroused  the  local  anti-Citizen's 
Alliance  feeling  that  the  same  mayor  was 
again  elected  in  the  current  year,  despite  his 
obvious  affiliation  with  an  unscrupulous 
political  grafter.  In  several  eastern  cities, 
especially  in  those  of  New  England,  his  votes 
put  the  Socialists  into  public  office,  and 
withal  gave  surprising  strength  to  the  entire 
Socialistic  movement. 

It  required  but  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Hearst  for  the  mayoralty  of  the  largest  city  in 
the  country  to  crystallize  the  workingman's 
sentiment  and  his  action.  Mr.  Hearst  had 
been  with  labor  in  all  its  contentions,  had 
fathered  and  counselled  it  as  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton  says  Jefferson  fathered  and  counselled 
the  proletariat  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
republic.  In  this  particular  instance,  he 
stood  on  a  ticket  committed  to  municipal 
ownership,  but  his  known  views  broadened 
out  into  absolute  federal  proprietorship  of 
railroads,  federal  control  of  trusts,  federal 
supervision  of  insurance  companies.  He 
stood  for  the  theory  that  the  power  is  too 
far  away  from  the  people,  and  that  through 
public  ownership  it  should  be  brought  back 
to  them.  In  a  way  he  was  offering  to  the 
masses  something  very  like  the  constitutional 
idea  which  Mr.  Witte  offered  to  the  Russians. 

Whether  or  not  the  result 
The  Man  Who    will  be  the  same  in  America 
Feels  as  in  the  empire  of  the  op- 

the  Pinch.  pressed  Slav  remains  for 
.time  to  determine.  Un- 
questionably Labor  has  its  righteous  griev- 
ances, which  probably  none  but  Labor  can 
repair,  because  none  but  Labor  can  feel  them 
to  the  same  degree.  It  is  the  man  who  works 
for  daily  pay,  and  in  the  honesty  of  his  life 
grows  a  large  family,  that  suffers  the  most 
from  the  pinch  of  the  trust.  It  is  his  feet, 
and  the  feet  of  his  children,  that  must,  go  in 
patched  oi'  holey  shoes  a  little  jl,(j)i)ger.when 


the  leather  monopolists  add  fifty  cents  to  the 
price  of  footgear.  It  is  his  stomach  and  the 
stomach  of  his  children  that  must  attempt  to 
get  their  sustenance  from  still  coarser  meats 
when  the  beef  trust  adds  a  couple  of  cents  a 
pound  tQ  the  price  of  steaks.  It  is  from  his 
home  that  the  Sunday  chicken  and  the  morn- 
ing egg  must  be  banished  when  the  egg  mar- 
ket is  "cornered"  and  poultry  rises  to  22 
cents  a  pound.  Therefore  it  is  to  him  that 
the  urgency  of  the  remedial  proposals  most 
keenly  appeal. 

Both  of  the  standard  political  parties  have 
promised  and  attempted  correction;  but  the 
net  result,  if  not  an  intensification  of  the 
evil,  has  been  at  least  no  moderation  of  it. 
If  the  beef  packers  are  mulcted  in  court  for 
violation  of  the  law,  there  is  no  lowering  of 
the  ^barges  for  packing  supplies.  If  the 
Standard  Oil  is  prosecuted  and  its  charters 
and  privileges  imperilled  both  in  federal 
and  in  state  courts,  the  only  evidence  of  a 
change  of  situation  is  the  declaration  of  an 
unprecedented  dividend  and  an  increase  in 
price  both  of  crude  and  of  refined  petroleum. 
If  railroads  are  prevented  from  combining 
in  .securities  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition,  it  is  not  rendered  the 
more  possible  for  smaller  cities  to  establish 
factories  along  lines  in  which  cities  more 
favored  by  the  railroads  have  already  ob- 
tained a  lead,  and  thus  both  to  multiply  the 
avenues  of  employment  and  to  extend  the 
superior  privileges  of  domestic  life  in  the 
smaller  communities  to  the  men  who  toil. 


La'bor's 


Indeed,  unless  it  is  to  be 
found  in  public  ownership, 
no  source  has  yet  presented 
rengt  .  ^  nieans  by  which  the  com- 
mon people  can  get  an  intimate  grip  upon 
the  situation  and  alter  it  to  their  advantage. 
The  real  power  seems  vested,  for  the  time 
being,  in  something  which  they  do  not  con- 
trol, or  in  something  the  methods  or  princi- 
]iles  of  who.se  control  have  passed  beyond 
their  grasp.  Public  ownership  appears  as  a 
sort  of  people's  shibboleth,  ranking  with  the 
initiative  and  referendum  by  which  the  Nor 
way  secession  has  been  so  amicably  adjusted 
and  by  which  the  republic  of  Switzerland  is 
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kept  in  the  even  course  of  social  contentment. 
It  at  least  can  do  away  with  watered  stocks 
and  the  exorbitant  tariff  that  the  consequent 
interest-payments  fasten  upon  the  country. 
It  offers  a  preventive  of  franchise  thieving. 
It  may  not  reduce  freight  rates  but  it  can 
equalize  them.  Under  its  own  and  other 
names  it  makes  New  Zealand  the  center  of 
study  of  the  world's  practical  economists, 
enticing  thither  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
things  for  the  American  people,  the  redoubt- 
able Mr.  Bryan  and  the  keen  and  fluent  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Russell,  who  so  effectively  exposed 
the  iniquities  of  the  Beef  Trust. 

President  Roosevelt  is  not  in  favor  of  it, 
save  wherein  it  may  develop  as  the  only 
available  resource  for  popular  protection, 
nor  is  Secretary  Taft,  whom  many  are  be- 
ginning' to  look  upon  as  President  Roose- 
velt's successor.  But  Labor  is  not  turning 
with  complete  confidence  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,- 
much  though  it  may  admire  him;  nor  has  it 
yet  assumed  any  known  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Taft,  except  in  a  bit  of  resentment  at  his 
charity  to  Chinese  immigration.  It  has  found 
an  apostle  in  Mr.  Hearst,  whom  having 
elected  to  Congress  once  it  now  believes  it  has 
elected  to  the  metropolitan  mayoralty.  It 
has  its  Tom  Johnson,  whom  Mr.  Steffens  has 
pronounced  "the  best  mayor  of  the  best- 
governed  city  in  America."  It  has  its 
Schmitz,  whom  having  thrice  made  mayor,  it 
may  yet  elevate  to  be  governor,  along  with 
superior  court  judges,  and  other  state  offi- 
cials of  the  same  ticket.  It  has  a  Brand  Whit- 
lock  in  Toledo,  a  worthy  successor  of  ' '  Gold- 
en Rule"  Jones.  And  the  steps  from  those 
to  higher  offices  may  not  seem  too  wide  to 
be  undertaken.  Hearst  has  already  sought 
the  presidential  nomination,  and,  with  the 
prestige  of  his  New  York  campaign,  would 
be  even  more  formidable  than  he  was  last 
year,  when  his  threatening  strength  forced 
the  financiers  to  the  alternative  of  accepting 
him  or  submitting  to  Roosevelt. 


The      only      question      is 
whether  in  the  time  that  in- 
tervenes before  another  elec- 
tion these  encouraging  feat- 
ures of  Labor's  fight  will  so  far  prove  their 


Oommon 
American 
Weakness. 


worth  as  to  render  their  continuance  inevit- 
able. The  path  of  municipal  ownership  in 
Chicago  up  to  date  has  not  been  smooth; 
indeed,  it  has  been  so  much  to  the  contrary 
that  the  Democratic  majority  which  put 
Mayor  Dunne  into  office  was  reversed  at  the 
polls  this  November  in  the  candidacies  for 
county  offices.  Experts  from  abroad,  invited 
to  Chicago  to  advise  the  administration  in 
the  matter  of  operating  public  utilities,  re- 
ported that  conditions  were  not  ripe  in 
American  cities  for  successful  municipal 
ownership,  nor  were  they  likely  to  be  until  a 
greater  separation  should  be  effected  be- 
tween politics  and  city  government — a  point 
of  view  wherein,  perhaps,  lies  the  present 
vital  weakness  of  the  ownership  propaganda, 
even  from  the  side  of  the  workingmen. 

For,  San  Francisco's  experience  does  not 
prove  that  the  Labor  Union  men  are  any 
more  exempt  than  others  from  the  passion 
for  political  jobs,  nor  any  more  to  be  trusted 
for  probity  and  public  conscience  when  in 
office.  Like  the  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens who  enter  governmental  service,  they 
do  not  give  evidence  of  having  risen  to  the 
conception  of  office  that  renders  them  su- 
perior to  self-interest  or  that  gives  them  the 
satisfaction  of  service  well  discharged  and 
honor  received  in  lieu  of  money  made  or  ad- 
vantageous future  connections  established. 
The  cardinal  weakness  is  still  in  them  that 
is  in  the  others,  the  weakness  that  ultimately 
leads  to  the  scandals  of  the  "rings;"  the 
same  that  in  the  final  analysis  underlies  the 
frauds  and  impositions  of  insurance  com- 
panies, that  wrecks  banks  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  overtops  the  speculative  markets  and 
ruins  investors  for  the  benefit  of  an  unscrup- 
ulous few. 

Cloaked  under  the  deceptive  cover  of  a  phe- 
nomenal national  thrift,  there  has  grown  up 
in  the  United  States  a  certain  carelessness 
of  public  interest  and  esteem,  an  abnormal 
elevation  of  the  philosophy  of  self  first  and 
others  at  other  times.  Business  and  politics 
alike  have  forgotten  much  of  their  primary 
intention,  namely,  that  of  trustworthy  and 
honorable  interchange  of  responsibility  and 
function;  and  Labor  has  been  no  better  in 
the  frenzied   quest   of  its   ambition  for  an 
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equalizing  power.  To  eifect  its  ends,  Labor 
has  gone  as  deeply  into  the  processes  of 
selfish  solidarity  as  has  Capital,  eliminating 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  employment  and 
threatening  the  impetus  to  competitive  ex- 
cellence.    Like  Capital,  its  arraignment  be- 


hearings,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
state Corrimerce  Commission,  or  in  the  end- 
less writings  of  the  press.  Leaders  to  whom 
Labor  has  looked  with  pride  and  loyalty  • 
have  been  as  much  besmirched  as  have  the 
financiers.. 


CANNOT  AMERICA  SENT)  HELP  TO  THE  CZAE? 
If  he  wants  assistance  in  keeping  the  people  down  surely  the  United  States  can  spare  a  few  experts. 

— Chicago  News. 


fore  the  court  of  Pubic  Opinion,  its  involun- 
tary submission  to  the  test  of  social  ethics, 
has  begun;  and  the  things  which  have  been 
exposed  in  connection  with  the  great  strikes 


New 
Moral 

Standards. 


Indeed  this  is  the  pith  of 
the  day's  fault.  The  moral 
standards  upon  which  the  re- 
public    was     so     brilliantly 


of  Chicago  have  been  no  more  pleasant  to      founded  have  been  weakened.     The  excess 
read  than  the  disclosures  in  the  insurance     of  business  and  industrial  prosperity,  the  rel- 
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lative  ease  of  its  achievement,  have  vitiated 
the  sense  of  social  honor.  The  obligation  of 
man  to  man  has  been  forgotten  in  the  rush  of 
man  to  get  beyond  man.  The  mania  for 
monetary  acquisition,  leading  into  an  equal 
mania  for  political  distinction,  has  inter- 
woven through  the  community  habits  and 
practices  which  it  is  now  found  must  be  re- 
versed and^  so  far  as  is  possible  to  human 
nature,  be  also  eradicated.  There  must  be 
a  return  to  the  simple,  practical  and  funda- 
mental principles  which  fit  comfortably  with 
the  ordinary  conscience  and  which  stimulate 
the  extreme  of  patriotic  admiration  and  pro- 
mote the  phenomenal  confidence  even  of 
foreign  nations  when  manifested  in  the  acts 
and  speeches  of  a  President. 

Public  business,  and  private  business  for 
that  matter,  too,  it  is  found  must  take  place 
along  with  piiblic  office  and  be  regarded  as  a 
public  trust.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Folk,  or 
even  a  Roosevelt,  or  a  Jeroaie,  to  accomplish 
civic  reforms  so  long  as  baking  powder  com- 
panies think  it  right  to  buy  legislation,  so 
long  as  insurance  presidents  maintain  legis- 
lative residences  at  Albany  and  pay  fees  of 
$100,000  per  year  to  men  who  are  instructed 
to  prevent  or  to  encourage  laws  proposed  for 
or  against  their  interests.  It  is  impossible 
to  regulate  freight  rates  "in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large  so  long  as  brewing 
concerns,  for  instance,  can  organize  refrig- 
erator transit  companies  and  pay  to  them- 
selves under  this  guise  the  rebates  from  the 
railroads  which  the  laws  forbid.  It  is  not 
likely  that  public  opinion  will  utterly  support 
the  eight-hour  or  other  contentions  of  labor 
unions  so  long  as  these  unions  close  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  fellow  workmen,  or  sulfer 
to  remain  in  their  principal  offices  men  who 
draw  illicit  revenues  from  the  employers  as 
well  as  their  legitimate  ones  from  the  unions. 

The  remedying  must  begin  with  the  in- 
dividual. As  much  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  men  to  manage  ind\istry  or  to 
manage  organized  labor  as  it  is  now  recog- 
nized there  must  be  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  political  office.  Those  must  go  to  the 
presidency  of  insurance  companies  who,  like 
Mr.  Morton,  are  willing  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings   of    their    institutions    should    be 


spread  before  the  public.  Those  must  become 
the  managers  of  railroads  who  think  as  much 
of  fostering  the  prosperity  of  their  patrons 
as  they  do  of  solidrfying  their  own  positions 
as  masters  of  the  railroad  world.  Those  must 
assume  charge  of  the  banks  and  other  fiduci- 
ary institutions  who  care  more  for  the  honest 
protection  of  their  clients  than  they  do  for 
the  deposits  of  state  funds  by  which  they 
may  speculate  in  railroads,  or  aid  in  the 
financing  of  questionable  syndicates. 


Honesty 

in  all 

Occupations. 


And  in  order  that  all  this 
may  be,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  same  principles  broaden 
out  into  the  sphere  of  private 
undertakings.  Filching  of  men's  pennies  by 
slick  devices  of  trade  must  become  as  obso- 
lete as  filching  of  men's  thousands  or  mill- 
ions by  "rigging"  the  stock  market.  The 
tradesman  who  desires  to  furnish  the  people 
with  a  butter  made  of  fat  because  it  is 
cheaper  must  cease  to  try  to  obtain  for  it 
the  price  of  butter  made  of  cream.  The 
habit  of  selling  goods  that  are  not  silk  under 
the  honest  name  of  near-silk  or  something 
kindred  to  it,  must  spread  until  it  becomes 
universal.  Possibly,  even,  the  commercial 
practice  of  fraudulently  "marking  down" 
goods  will  have  to  go  to  Coventry  along  with 
the  other  daily  sins. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  what  the  Government 
analysis  of  foods  means.  It  is  what  the  con- 
gressional enactments  against  adulterations 
portend.  Pretense  and  sham  are  the  un- 
stable inheritance  of  a  too  swift  national 
growth.  The  country  must  revert  to  the 
better  stage  wherein  excellence  counts  for 
more  than  show,  wherein  the  brand  "made- 
in- America"  will  signify  as  much  as  "made- 
in-Germany,"  wherein  the  perfection  of  the 
man's  personal  product  will  count  for  more 
than  the  equality  of  his  wage,  and  where  his 
pay  will  be  made  proportionate  to  that  ex- 
cellence without  the  necessity  of  the  "closed 
shop"  to  enforce  it. 

This,  in  the  big  sense  is  what  was  meant 
by  the  recent  elections.  For,  they  repudiated 
the  corrupt  collusion  of  business  with  poli- 
tics; they  condemned  the  robbery  of  the 
public  by  means  of  fraudulent  contracts  or 
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TO  THE  EAILKOADS'  BUEEAU  FOE  EDUCATING  THE  PEOPLE  IN  EEGAED  TO  EATB  LEGIS- 
LATION THE  SOUTH  MUST  SEEM  DENSELY  IGNOEANT. 

— Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


Apropos  of  President  Eooseyelt's  Eichmond  Speech  on  Eegulation  of  Bailroad  Bates. 
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dishonest  management  of  banks;  they  set 
the  seal  of  approval  upon  a  mayor  who  pur- 
poses to  carry  out  the  policies  of  a  prede- 
cessor whose  fame  was  his  industrial  as  well 
as  political  living  up  to  the  tenets  of  the 
"Golden  Rule."  They  overcame  even  South- 
ern anti-negro  feeling  because  a  bill  involv- 
ing negro  disfranchisement  would  have  in- 
creased the  power  of  a  political  ring.  They 
swept  aside  all  precedents  of  parties  accord- 
ing as  the  parties  stood  for  or  ^gainst  better 
ethical  standards.     Tbey  eliminated  from  or 


brought  into  public  life  men  who  seemed  to 
represent  the  larger  conception  of  social  re- 
lationship. They  fused,  as  in  New  York,  the 
men  who  work  for  a  wage,  the  men  who  serve 
upon  salaries,  and  those  of  independent 
means  who  find  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
cleanness  of  their  money  than  in  the  elegance 
of  their  possessions  or  the  fulsomeness  of 
their  reputations  as  manipulators  of  finance. 
Their  net  result  was  the  elimination  of  fac- 
tional difl'erences  for  the  sake  of  community 
principles  and  welfare. 


IN  WALL  STBEET. 
The  Plain-Clothos  Man. — "Hang  onter  yer  watches   an'   scarf   pins,   gents!      We   are   now  passing 

through  th'  most  dangerous  section  of  New  York. 

— Puck. 
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UNCLE     SAM:— "HE'S     BEGINMING    TO    LOOK    GOOD    TO    ME.' 


-Denver  Post. 


Deeper  Than  Party 


NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS  IMPERIL  THE  COLLUSION  BETWEEN  BIG 
CORPORATIONS  AND  POLITICAL  LEADERS.  —  PRESIDENT'S 
SOUTHERN  TRIP  TRANSFORMS  DIXIE  SENTIMENT.— ROOSE- 
VELT'S POSSIBLE  NOMINATION  BY  THE  DEMOCRATS. 


Practically  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War,  the  political  field  in  America  has  now 
become  marked  with  standards  of  principle 
and  personality  ascendant  over  those  of  parti- 
sanship and  vested  interest.  Since  New  York 
so  narrowly  missed,  (or,  perhaps,  did  not 
miss)  electing  Mr.  Hearst  for  mayor  and  thus 


almost  (or  quite)  gave  the  mace  to  the  ele- 
ments which  hitherto  have  been  the  media 
by  whose  traducing,  chiefly,  corruption  has 
maintained  its  power ;  since  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  turned  out  of  office  the  organization  for 
which  they  have  registered  colossal  majori- 
ties hitherto,  and  committed  their  trust  to  the 
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party  opposed  in  name  to  that  of  the  most 
popular  national  administration  the  United 
States  has  had  in  several  decades;  since 
Maryland,  despite  its  well-established  South- 
ern feeling  on  the  negro  question,  refused 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting 
the  franchise,  because  such  limitation  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  political  ring  which 
has  had  a  wicked  hold  upon  its  destinies,  it 
would  seem  that  the  public,  in  concerted 
movement  at  all  points,  is  seeking  the  fun- 
damental ideas  that  underlie  party  organiza- 
tion and  that  reach  back  to  the  original  mak- 
ing of  forms  and  laws  and  regulations  which 
guarantee  "the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number. ' ' 


DEMOCRATS  GET  AN  ISSUE 


Novemljer   Elections   Believed  to   Have   Given  the 
Party  a  Promising  Outlook. 

Those  who  look  back  to  the  Chicago  and 
Omaha  platforms  of  the  Democracy  and  find 
there  the  declarations  for  government  owner- 
ship, for  federal  repression  of  trusts,  for  pop- 
ular election  of  U.  S.  Senators,  etc.,  recall 
these  declarations  in  view  of  the  returns  for 
the  November  elections,  and,  according  to 
Walter  Wellman,  view  the  significance  of  the 
elections  as  follows: 

Washington. — Government  ownership  of  railways 
and  telegraphs,  municipal  control  of  public  utilities 
and  a  general  opposition  to  corporation  manipula- 
tion of  Congress,  of  legislatures  and  of  city  govern- 
ments; all  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers 
here,  is  foreshadowed  by  the  recent  elections  for 
the  Democratic  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1908.  Democrats  as  a  rule  feel  encouraged  over 
the  national  outlook  for  their  party.  On  the  other 
hand.  Republicans  do  not  admit  that  they  are  dis- 
couraged, despite  the  party  reverse  in  Ohio.  Most 
public  men  who  comment  on  the  elections  ascribe 
the  late  upheaval  to  popular  discontent  with 
bossism,  -with  insurance  frauds,  with  corrupt  com- 
binations between  political  leaders  and  the  manip- 
ulators of  franchises  and  corporations.  It  was  al- 
most as  much  a  social  protest  as  a  political  revolu- 
tion. Of  itself,  it  carries  no  decisive  word  as  to 
the  future  of  parties.  The  Republicans  have  missed 
an  opportunity  in  New  York  City  such  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  again  in  a  generation.  But 
for  treachery  in  the  Republican  machine  and  the 
fear  among  the  better  class  of  Republicans  that 
Hearst  might  win,  Ivins  could  have  been  elected. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  everyone  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  popular  uprising  against  bosses.  In 
New  York  City  Boss  Murphy  is  practically  de- 
throned. Even  if  Tammany  saves  the  mayoralty, 
which  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the  courts,  it  has  lost 
the  most  of  its  power.  It  has  lost  control  of  the 
aldermen   and  the  board   of  estimate.     The   tiger's 


claws  are  clipped,  and  well  clipped,  for  he  is  a  very 
dirty,  ravenous  beast.  If  Mayor  MeClellan  retains 
his  office  his  friends  predict  he  will  do  as  Weaver 
did  in  Philadelphia — throw  the  machine  over  and 
serve  the  people.  Boss  Murphy  and  Boss  Odell  are 
both  repudiated  in  New  York. 

In  Philadelphia  the  cause  of  decent  government 
has  won  a  notable  triumph.  Boss  Durham  is 
crushed  so  completely  he  can  never  recover  his 
clutch  upon  the  city. 

In  Maryland  Boss  Gorman  is  beaten  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  unworthy  political  scheme  to  dis- 
franchise the  colored  people  of  the  state  is  repudi- 
ated. Gorman  is  still  a  senator  and  at  the  head  of 
a  remnant  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  the  other 
senator,  Mr.  Rayner,  and  the  governor,  Mr.  War- 
field,  are  against  him.  It  is  believed  that  this 
election  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Boss 
Gorman  and  his  local  lieutenant.  Boss  Ransin. 

In  Cincinnati  Boss  Cox  is  down  at  last  after  a 
reign  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

All  this  is  regarded  by  men  of  both  parties  here 
as  a  glorious  result.  It  indicates  that  even  in  the 
great  cities,  where  bosses  and  machines  thrive  best, 
the  people  can  be  depended  upon  to  rise  in  their 
wrath  at  last  and  purge  their  local  governments  of 
rottenness. 

But  looking  to  the  future,  competent  observers 
see  in  the  public  mind  a  condition  of  unrest  and 
discontent,  accompanied  by  a  marked  tendeBCy  to 
independent  voting.  Party  fealty  is  losing  more 
and  more  of  its  binding  force.  Machines  are  play- 
ing out.  The  party  that  wins  control  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  future  must  have  something  more  than 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  It  must  be  a  progressive 
party.  It  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  thinkers,  alert,  open  to  new  ideas. 
Standing  pat  will  not  win.  Last  year  the  Republi- 
cans won  a  tremendous  victory  in  the  nation  be- 
cause they  had  a  radical  and  progressive  candidate. 
Independent  voting  began  in  the  first  McKinle/j 
campaign,  when  many  thousands  of  Deipocrats  re-j 
volted  against  free  silver.  It  was  continued  in' 
1900  and  again  in  1904,  when  Roosevelt  polled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democratic  votes.  At  this 
election  the  same  spirit  swept  through  the  cities  and 
out  into  many  of  the  states  around  about  them. 


DEMOCRATS  NOMINATE  ROOSEVELT 


President's  Southern  Trip  Thought  Likely  to  Lead 
to  This  Development. 

Until  the  municipal  ownership  ticket 
showed  such  strength  in  New  York,  there 
was  little  thought  among  political  ob- 
servers that  the  Democrats  would  utilize 
it  as  a  rallying  cry.  On  the  contrary  the  fal- 
lowing most  interesting  possibility  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  by  the 
same  writer  as  the  above : 

Washington. — Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party  in  1908,  will  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  Republican  party  and  will  be  well- 
nigh  unanimously  elected. 

This  truly  startling  prophecy  is  made  not  by 
your  correspondent,  but  by  several  southern  Demo- 
crats and  others  who  have  either  spoken  or  written 
to  him  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  pretty  big  pill  in  the 
forecast   line   to   swallow   at    one    dose,    and    care- 
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fill  observers  will  hesitate  a  long  time  before  they 
conclude  that  such  a  revolution  in  our  politics  is 
to  be  worked  through  the  phenomenal  popularity 
of  a  single  man.  As  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  consideration  of  the  political  future 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  many  things  may  occur  during  the 
next  three  years.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  his 
popularity. with  the  masses  of  the  people,  now  one  of 


habilitate  themselves  by  holding  their  convention 
before  the  Republicans  meet  and  by  making  Roose- 
velt their  standard  bearer,  thus  forcing  the  Republi- 
cans to  follow  suit  and  trail  after  them. 

One  of  my  correspondents  in  the  South,  a  busi- 
ness man  noted  tor  his  keen  insight  into  political 
affairs,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  quite 
often  in  the  past,  writes  me: 


ARE  THERE  KIDNAPERS  ABOUT? 
Let   President   Roosevelt 's  guardians   take   no   risks. 


— Chicago   Dail}^   News. 


the  most  amazing  things  ever  seen  in  our  political 
life,  will  endure  the  test  of  the  coming  years  and 
trials. 

A  former  Democratic  senator  and  one  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  management  of  affairs  for  his 
party  during  the  last  eight  years  says  he  has  not 
the  slightest  doubt  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  in  1908.  In  this  gentleman's  opinion 
the    Democrats    will    make    an    opportunity    to    re- 


' '  As  you  know,  I  have  never  liked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt very  well.  He  is  too  intense  and  theatrical  for 
me.  But  make  no  mistake,  he  has  captured  the 
South.  All  the  people  down  here  are  crazy  over 
him.  I  believe  the  Democrats  will  name  him  as 
their  ideal.  He  is  just  the  man  they  have  been 
looking  for.  And  if  they  do  nominate  him  they  will 
claim  that  absolves  him  of  his  pledge.  Though  I 
have  never  liked  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I  have  enough  re- 
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spect  for  him  to  believe  he  was  sincere  when  he  said 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  a  candidate 
for  another  term,  i  believe  he  is  sincere  now.  But 
if  such  a  thing  as  a  nomination  by  both  parties 
should  come  about,  which  means  that  the  people, 
without  respect  to  party,  demanded  that  he  stay 
another  term  in  the  White  House,  of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  resist." 

Another  friend  ot  mine  in  the  South,  this  one  a 
politician,  writes  me  in  a  similar  vein.  Here  in 
Washington  a  number  of  men,  Democrats  as  well 
as  Eepublicans,  .have  spoken  to  me  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  Democrats  will  be  the  first  in  the 
field  in  the  next  campaign,  stealing  the  Republi- 
can thunder  by  naming  Roosevelt.  These  manifes- 
tations of  current  opinion,  while  perhaps  not  valu- 
able as  an  indication  of  future  events,  are  certainly 
too  interesting  to  be  ignored. 


BAILBOAB  RATES  AND  PARTIES 


Hope  of  Victory  for  President  Rests  with  His  Po- 
litical Opponents. 

Independence  of  party  lines,  as  manifested 
in  the  elections,  has  already  given  evidence 
of  its  probable  appearance  in  Congress, 
where  the  likelihood  is  that  the  President 
will  find  his  real  support  for  the  railroad 
proposals  in  the  party  of  the  opposite  faith 
to  himself : 

Washington. — Since  John  Sharp  Williams's  dec- 
laration in  favor  of  the  President 's  railroad  rate 
policy  and  his  warning  to  Democrats  who  may  make 
use  of  ' '  plausible  pretexts ' '  to  oppose  that  policy 
the  friends  of  the  Administration  have  been  taking 
a  quiet  poll  of  the  Senate.  What  they  have  learned 
convinces  them  that  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  can  be  counted  on  to  stand  with  the 
President.  The  support  of  the  House  Democrats 
is  .counted  upon  as  certain  since  Mr.  Williams's  ut- 
terances, and  the  discoveries  made  with  regard  to 
the  Democratic  Senators  makes  the  triumph  of  the 
President  much  more  nearly  possible  than  seemed 
to  be  the  case  a  very  short  time  ago. 

If  the  President  can  command  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  his  own  party  he  can  put  the  railroad 
rate  bill  through  the  Senate.  Twenty-three  Repub- 
licans are  classified  as  directly  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. Eighteen  Democrats  are  counted  on 
as  certain  to  support  Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  he  canjiot 
get  any  more  Democratic  votes  he  will  have  to  get 
twenty-six  Republicans  to  win.  The  President's 
friends  express  satisfaction  over  this  showing. 

Were  it  not  for  Mr.  Gorman  the  doubt  about  get- 
ting a  larger  majority  of  the  Democrats  would  be 
minimized.  Mr.  Gorman,  as  minority  leader  in 
the  Senate,  has  a  policy  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  House.  Williams's  policy  is  to 
support  the  President  wherever  he  is  in  line  with 
Democratic  ideas. 

Many  Democratic  Senators  who  are  friendly  to 
the  railroads  are  expected  to  weaken  under  public 
pressure.  Public  sentiment  in  the  States  which 
send  Democratic  Senators  is  almost  solidly  support- 
ing the  President.  William  J.  Bryan  has  exerted 
his  influence  in  every  way  to  bring  his  friends  to 
the   President's   support   on   this  policy. 

The  Democratic  Senators  who  are  counted  on  to 
support  the  Railroad  Rate  bill  are  Bailey  and  Cul- 
berson of  Texas,  Tillman  and  Latimer  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  Berry   and    Clarke   of   Arkansas,    Mallory   of 


Florida;  Overman  of  North  Carolina,  Rayner  of  Mary- 
land, Stone  of  Missouri,  Carmack  of  Tennessee,  Pat- 
terson and  Teller  of  Colorado,  Dubois  of  Idaho,  Clay 
and  Bacon  of  Georgia,  McCreary  of  Kentucky,  and 
Newlands  of  Nevada.  Of  the  other  Democrats, 
the  only  one  who  has  publicly  declared  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  plan  is  Morgan  of 
Alabama,  but  he  has  announced  that  if  his  State 
Legislature  instructs  him  to  support  the  bill  he 
will  do  so. 

If  the  five  Democratic  Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Committee,  Messrs. 
Tillman,  McLaurin,  Carmack,  Foster,  and  New- 
lands  unite  with  Senators  Cullom,  Dolliver,  and 
Clapp,  who  are  all  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion, it  will  give  the  bill  a  clear  majority  of  three 
coming  out  of  the  committee.  The  minority  would 
consist  of  Elkins,  Aldrich,  Kean,  and  Foraker,  all 
Republicans. 

The  twenty-three  Republicans  who  are  counted  as 
certain  to  oppose  the  bill  are  the  ten  New  England 
Senators  both  the  Senators  from  New  York,  both 
from  New  Jersey,  both  from  West  Virginia,  both 
from  Michigan,  both  from  California,  Penrose  of 
Pennsylvania,  Foraker  of  Ohio  and  Hopkins  of  Illi- 
nois. 


TAFT  DEFEATED  HIS  PARTY 


Secretary   of   War's   Speech   Against     Boss     Ooz 
Changed  Ohio's  Election. 

Perhaps  there  was  deep-seated  enough  rea- 
son for  the  suggestion  as  to  Democratic  nom- 
ination of  Roosevelt  in  the  independence 
with  which  the  Administration  forces  com- 
batted  all  phases  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram of  federal  supervision  of  freight  rates, 
Secretary  Taft  even  risking  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Ohio  by  a  speech  cal- 
culated to  offset  the  declarations  of  Senator 
Foraker  and  to  free  the  Administration  of 
collusion  with  Buckeye  corruption.  Said 
the  New  York  Times,  forecasting  the  elec- 
tion : 

Cincinnati. — Alarm  has  seized  upon  the  Eepubli- 
cans of  Cincinnati  and  Ohio  generally.  The  speech 
of  Secretary  of  War  Taft  at  Akron  has  been  the 
talk  of  all  who  follow  politics  and  the  members  of 
his  party  fear  that  it  will  bring  disaster  to  the 
ticket  in  the  State  and  in  this  city. 

Democratic  leaders  jubilantly  predict  a  sweep  of 
the  State  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Taft 's  attack  on 
George  B.  Cox,  boss  of  this  city.  They  were  ready 
to  back  their  opinions  with  odds,  but  Republi- 
cans declined  to  take  bets.  There  was  plenty  of 
Republican  money  in  sight  and  the  odds  were 
against  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Taft's  declaration  that  he  would  bolt  the 
Cox  ticket  here  if  he  were  to  vote  this  year  caused 
the  greatest  gloom  among  the  Republicans.  It  is 
feared  that  thousands  of  Republicans  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  denunciation  and  will  feel  free  to 
follow  his  example. 

Throughout  the  State  Mr.  Taft's  speech  is  ex- 
pected to  turn  thousands  of  votes  to  John  M.  Pat- 
tison,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  as 
the  Secretary  admitted  the  charges   made  by  Mr. 
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Pattison   against   the   Cox   ring.     The  Herrick  men  TAMMANY   BELIED   ON   GRAFT 

have    been   trying   to   down   this   issue,   which   was  

raised  because  Cox  forced  the  renomination  of  the 

Governor,    but    now    it    is    regarded    as    the    chief  Corporation     Money     and     Republican     Treachery 

question  of  the  campaign.  United   to   Defeat   Hearst. 

Some    references   of   Mr.   Taft   to   Mr.    Herrick's  ,          ,     »          ..         i      x-          -^ 

temperance  attitude  have  also  given  concern  to  the  Many  days  betore  the  election,  it  was  evi- 

Republicans,  as  they  are   regarded  as  too  strongly  ^                ^              ^  correspondents  that  a  bolt 

condemnatory   of   the   temperance  pecrple.  ^           ^             ^ 


AWAKE  AT  LAST. 
The  Old  Lady— "Now,  it's  sorter  queer,  but  I  really   do   believe  there's  a  burglar  under  the   bed!" 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Should  disaster  come  to  the  Republicans  this  against  the  methods  which  had  always  con- 
Fall,  Secretary  Taft's  «"PPo^f /■•««i^';°*^^„l„„?,^-  trolled  metropolitan  elections  was  in  pros- 
bitions  would  be  seriously  affected.  Many  Kepublir  ^  ^ 
cans  are  already  criticising  him  bitterly  for  launch-  pect,  and  that  Jerome  and  Hearst  WOuld  be 
ing  his  attack  on  Cox  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  g^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  leaders  of  the  secession, 
and  are  saying  that  they  will  fight  him  should  he                      ,     ,j  j^,     ^^,  •       ,             c  j.u            j.     ^ 

ever  come  to  the  fore  in  the  future.  It  was  held  that  this  phase  of  the  Contest  was 
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of  greater  depth  and  significance  than  the 
fact  that  Hearst  stood  upon  the  Municipal 
Ownership  ticket  or  that  on  this  ticket  he 
might  gain  a  large  electoral  support.  Said 
Mr.  Wellman  in  the  Eeeord-Herald  five  days 
before  November  7th : 

New  York. — Here  in  the  metropolis  of  America 
we  have  today  a  striking  example  of  what  graft 
of  the  higher  sort — rich  men's  graft — combined 
with  dirty  politics  and  deliberate  treachery  can 
do  to  keep  a  great  city  in  the  clutches  of  those  who 
systematically  pluck  it. 

As  the  case  stands  today  with  the  people  of  Great- 
er New  York  William  E.  Hearst  is  their  choice  for 
mayor.  With  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses  he  is 
the  favorite  with  a  larger  number  of  voters  than 
can  be  found  in  the  following  of  any  other  candi- 
date. I  have  convinced  myself  that  this  is  the 
fact;  and  I  know  a  score  of  neutral,  careful  in- 
vestigators, better  qualified  than  I  am  to  judge  con- 
ditions in  New  York,  who  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  In  other  words,  if  the  electors  could 
go  to  the  polls  next  Tuesday  and  cast  their  ballot 
without  interference  and  undue  influences — if  men 
were  let  alone — all  the  indications  are  that  Hearst 
would  have  a  heavier  vote  than  any  other  candi- 
date for  mayor. 

And  yet  the  chances  are  that  Hearst  is  to  fail  and 
that  Mayor  McClellan  is  to  be  re-elected.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  revolt  against  the  bosses  has 
reached  such  serious  proportions  that  it  makes  Jer- 
ome almost  a  certain  winner,  and  by  the  same  token 
should  sweep  McClellan  out  of  ofBce  and  put  Hearst 
in  his  place,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  most  probable 
outcome  as  to  the  mayoralty.  Of  this  apparent 
anomaly  and  for  the  persistency  with  which  the 
betting  odds  in  McClellan 's  favon  stand  at  2  1-2 
to  1  there  must  be  an  explanation. 

The  explanation  of  treachery  is  afoot — treachery 
and  rich  men's  graft  together.  In  earlier  dis- 
patches I  have  hinted  at  it.  Now  I  am  able  to  make 
the  bold  assertion  that  the  Republican  machine, 
of  which  ex-Governor  Odell  is  the  boss,  deliberatly 
plans  to  sacrifice  its  own  candidate,  Ivins,  and  to 
save  McClellan.  On  the  actual  state  of  public  feel- 
ing Hearst  is  the  winner.  The  Tammany  leaders 
know  that  as  well  as  anyone  else.  But  their  con- 
fidence, such  as  they  feel,  is  based  wholly  upon  their 
knowledge  that  a  deal  has  been  made  with  corrupt 
hucksters  in  politics,  not  half  as  respectable  as 
Tammany  itself — by  which  enough  votes  are  to  be 
thrown  to  McClellan  if  possible  to  save  his  bacon 
and  kill  Hearst.  Moreover,  it  is  within  my  know- 
ledge that  this  conspiracy  is  of  wide  extent  and 
thoroughly  organized;  the  names  of  the  men  in  the 
deal  are  known;  they  are  working  for  cash,  and 
• — more  is  the  disgrace  to  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States — the  cash  comes  from  the  coffers  of  rich 
Men  down  in  the  financial  district. 

The  form  of  graft  which  is  playing  a  star  part 
in  this  picturesque  battle  is  big  graft.  It  is  the 
result  of  collusion  between  millionaires  and  po- 
litical bosses.  Tammany  has  artfully  used  the 
Hearst  scare  to  work. its  little  scheme.  It  has  gone 
to  the  men  who  control  the  public  utility  franchises, 
such  as  the  rapid  transit  lines,  the  street  cars, 
the  gas  supply,  the  telephone  lines,  the  electric  light, 
and  many  more  and  has  in  effect  said  to  them: 

"You  see  just  how  it  is.  The  people  have  gone 
wild  over  this  man  Hearst,  simply  as  a  means 
of  getting  even  with  you  and  with  us.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat.  We  sink  or  swim  together.  Un- 
less We  get  together  we'll  all  go  down.    If  that  so- 


cialist-anarchist Hearst  wins  he'll  upset  everything. 
He'll  try  to  take  your  franchise  away  from  you; 
he'll  make  trouble  all  along  the  line  for  you.  You 
can't  live  with  him.  There's  nothing  for  you  to  do 
but  to  turn  in  and  help  us  beat  him." 

"What  are  we  to  do?" 

"Well,  we  must  have  money.  With  plenty  of 
money  we  can  fix  the  Republican  leaders  in  more 
than  half  .the  assembly  districts  in  town.  They 
are  out  for  Ihe  stuff.  Then  we  want  you  to  use 
your  pull  with  Odell  and  all  his  gang  to  make  them 
come  in  with  us.  You'll  have  to  get  a  move  on  you 
if  you  don't  want  Hearst  for  four  years." 

"But  if  Hearst  wins  can't  we  handle  him  and 
his  people?" 

' '  No,  you  can 't.  Hearst  is  a  faker,  but  he  '11 " 
keep  his  promises  to  the  people  the  best  he  can.  If 
he's  elected  next  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday  he'll  go 
after  the  governorship,  and  if  he  gets  the  governor- 
ship then  he'll  go  after  the  presidency  again.  He'll 
keep  faith  with  the  mob,  and  raise  hades  with  all 
of  us." 


'IF  ME.  HEAEST  SHOULD  WIN' 


Senator  Depew  Thinks  It  WoiUd  Mean  a  Complete 
Political  Eevolution. 

The  serious  prospect  of  Hearst's  success 
which  developed  so  early  in  the  campaign 
challenged  both  local  and  national  attention. 
Senator  Depew,  among  others,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  it  in  a  dispatch  published  in 
the  Kansas  City  Times: 

Washington. — Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  New 
York,  who  is  in  Washington,  apprehends  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hearst  as  mayor  of  New  York  and  the 
consequent  dcv^opment  of  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion in  national  politics. 

Mr.  Depew  says  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Hearst 
might  mean  that  he  would  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign  be  the  candidate  of  a  municipal  owner- 
ship party,  the  platform  of  which  he  would  write. 
This,  he  says,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  realign- 
ment of  parties,  in  which  the  Democrats  would  nom- 
inate President  Roosevelt,  compelling  the  Republi- 
cans, against  their  will  to  indorse  the  nomination, 
with  the  result  that  Roosevelt  would  again  be 
elected  President. 

"The  present  political  situation,"  said  Mr.  De- 
pew recently,  ' '  is  extraordinary  and  interesting. 
Ten  days  ago  it  appeared  that  McClellan  was  sure 
of  election  by  a  plurality  of  about  132,000.  Since 
that  time  Hearst  has  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  his  campaign.  He  has  interested  the  people  in 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  daily  life,  ap- 
pealing to  selfish  interests,  which  are  a  controlling 
influence  in  politics.  The  prospects  held  out  to  the 
people  of  cheaper  carfare,  cheaper  gas  and  the  like, 
through  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
signifies  to  many  a  reduction  of  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing and  consequently  an  increased  value  to  their 
earnings.  A  three-cent  car  fare  instead  of  five 
and  fifty-five  cent  gas  instead  of  ninety-cent  gas, 
means  to  them  a  great  deal.  Heretofore  the  people 
have  not  believed  in  such  promises,  but  Hearst  has 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people  and  if 
they  believe  in  him  he  may  be  elected. 

"Ivins,  the  Republican  candidate,  has  made  a 
most  brilliant  'forlorn  hope'  campaign.  If  the  Re- 
publicans would  all  vote  for  him — remark  that  this 
is   a   great   big   'if — he  might   be   elected    on   ac- 
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THE  RAILWAY  MAGNATE,  THE  8HIPPEE  AND  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  INTEESTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION. 


TERMWAL  CHAfiOES  AT 
STOCK  Y*Rl».CHlCAOa 
^2^  PER  CAR. 


The  Shipper — "Here's  a  dollar  to  pay  the  terminal  charges  on  my  car  of  stock.     You  see  the  Com- 
mission has  decided  that  $2  is  too  high." 


TERMINAL  CHARCtS  ftT 
JJfclA VARO$  CH  itHOO. 
4l»S  PcitCAR. 


The  Railway   Magnate — "Ha!    Ha!    What's  the   Commission    going   to   do   to   me   if   I   make   you 
pay  $2t    Huh?" 


Magnate — "That  was  a  good  joke!     Now  to  finish  my  article  intended  to  educate  the  people  as  to 

Rate  Legislation." 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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count  of  the  division  of  the  Democrats  between  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Hearst;  but  as  the  situation  stands 
there  is  a  prospect  of  Hearst's  election. 

"The  situation  is  ripe  for  a  realignment  of  par- 
ties. Great  issues  have  been  fought  and  settled. 
The  issue  of  1908  may  be  furnished  by  a  platform 
that  Mr.  Hearst  will  write. 

"President  Roosevelt  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  has  captured  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy— the  South.  With  Hearst  as  the  candidate 
of  a  municipal  ownership  party,  Roosevelt  would  be 
called  upon  to  lead  the  opposing  forces." 


HEARST   VIEWED   BY   BRISBANE 


Famous   Editorial   Writer   Defends   His    Chief   Be- 
fore the  Ministers. 

The  strong  recession  toward  a  man  who 
but  lately  was  so  berated  as  was  Mr.  Hearst 
could  not  occur  without  some  more  than  su- 
perficial reason.  At  least  one  phase  of  this 
reason  is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Herald : 

Arthur  Brisbane  was  the  speaker  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association, 
in  No.  156  Fifth  avenue.  He  spoke  on  "The  News- 
paper and  the  Church." 

"I  have  never  tried  to  address  so  many  persons 
as  are  gathered  here,"  said  Mr.  Brisbane,  "but 
I  was  very  much  flattered  at  the  invitation  to 
come  here,  and  so  I  came.  I  thought  it  would  do 
a  newspaperman  good  to  see  so  many  clergymen 
and  it  cannot  possibly  do  the  clergymen  any  harm 
to  look  at  a  yellow  journalist. 

' '  Even  in  my  time  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
changes  in  journalism.  I  formerly  worked  on  the 
Sun,  and  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Butler  Duncan, 
when  she  found  a  copy  of  the  Sun  in  her  house, 
would  pick  it  up  with  the  tongs  and  throw  it 
out,  and  I  presume  she  does  the  same  thing  now 
with  the  newspaper  that  I  edit.  And  I  expect  that 
before  long  somebody  else  may  come  along  and  run 
a  newspaper  that  will  be  more  radical  than  ours, 
and  will  attack  ours  for  being  too  conservative. 

"It  really  makes  one  ashamed  to  think  that  I 
address  an  immense  audience  every  day.  But  I 
have  often  thought  that  such  a  man  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  could  do  a  great  deal  with  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. All  the  work  of  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
too,  is  done  on  week  days,  while  the  work  for  the 
Monday  papers  is   done   on   Sunday. 

"Nothing  gets  into  our  newspaper  that  could 
not  be  read  to  a  respectable  young  woman  of 
twenty — not  if  Mr.  Hearst  knows  of  it.  We  do 
print  about  murders  and  other  shocking  crimes, 
but  we  never  print  details  of  divorce  cases  that  are 
published  with  the  utmost  fulness  in  more  con- 
servative newspapers. ' ' 

Mr.  Brisbane  said  after  speaking  very  briefly 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoadley  at  once  asked: 

"Why  is  it  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country  who  so  bitterly  denounce 
your  newspaper?  I  make  no  comment  myself, 
but  I  ask  why  this  is  so?" 

"Ruskin  was  a  very  great  man,"  said  Mr.  Bris- 
bane, "and  yet  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  railroads 
because  they  were  noisy  and  dirty  and  because  they 
were  new.  But  Mr.  Hearst  has  rejected  $500,000 
a  year  for  whisky  advertising  because  of  the  ar- 
ticles that  he  publishes  against  the  drink  evil.  Time 


and  again  our  publisher  has  begged  me  to  stop 
those  articles  if  only  for  a  while,  but  they  have 
not  been  stopped,  and  Mr.  Hearst  has  lost  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  on  that  account." 

Mr.  Brisbane  went  on  to  comment  on  the  ser- 
mons that  have  been  published  every  week  m  va- 
rious Sunday  newspapers.     He  added: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  if  he  was  willing  to  write  such  a  sermon 
every  week.  But  such  a  thing  depends  a  good 
deal  on  what  one  is  used  to." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  asked:  "Will 
you  explain  why  your  paper  publishes  so  much 
about  horse  racing  and  prize  fighting?" 

Mr.  Brisbane  replied:  "In  every  state  where  we 
publish  we  have  had  bills  introduced  to  abolish 
racing.  The  money  that  is  being  used  against  Mr. 
Hearst  in  this  campaign  comes  largely  from  the 
racing  men.  Mr.  Belmont  will  not  speak  to  me 
now,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  We  hope  to  destroy 
racing  yet,  just  as  we  put  a  stop  to  pigeon  shoot- 
ing matches,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a 
champion  shot,  would  not  speak  to  me  afterward." 

Another  clergyman  asked  about  the  preaching  of 
socialistic  doctrines.     Mr.  Brisbane  said: 

"I  have  never  seen  such  powerful  attacks  upon 
wealth  as  heartless  as  there  are  in  the  book  that 
you  preach  every  Sunday.  There  are  today  two 
classes  who  attack  our  policy  in  this  matter.  One 
is  composed  of  plutocrats  who  own  and  steal  the 
streets  and  franchises,  and  the  other  is  composed 
of  anarchists  and  real  socialists,  who  say  there 
is  no  chance  for  socialism  in  this  country  while 
the  Hearst  newspapers  are  published. ' ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Wright,  of  Jersey  City,  asked: 
' '  What  candidate  for  Mayor  ought  a  New  York 
minister  to  vote  for  as  a  religious  duty?" 

Mr.  Brisbane  replied  with  a  laugh:  "If  you  asked 
that  question  at  one  of  our  meetings  they  would 
be  inclined  to  throw  you  out  as  an  interrupter. ' ' 

Dr.  S.  H.  Thompson,  of  Red  Bank,  asked  about 
"those  dreadful  cartoons"  published  Before  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Brisbane 
answered  at  some  length  and  very  earnestly  to 
this  effect:  "Mr.  McKinley  himself  kept  a  collec- 
tion of  those  cartoons,  which  he  regarded  as  amus- 
ing. Mr.  Opper,  who  drew  the  cartoons,  was  a 
friend  of  McKinley  and  voted  ror  him.  Of  course, 
it  was  a  very  dreadful  tumg  when  the  end  came, 
as  it  did,  but  prior  to  that  there  was  never  a 
hint  of  our  having  done  anything  beyond  the  line 
of  legitimate  political  campaigning. ' ' 

Mr.  Brisbane,  in  referring  to  the  attacks  upon 
Mr.  Hearst,  had  spoken  of  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Hearst 's  personal  reputation.  Professor  C.  P. 
Fagnani  put  this  question:  "Since  Mr.  Brisbane 
has  referred  to  the  matter,  I  wish  to  ask  about 
the  charge." 

Mr.  Brisbane  replied  at  some  length  to  this 
charge  also,  saying: 

"I  know  this  charge  has  been  widely  circulated. 
In  fact,  8000  placards  have  been  ordered  to  be 
posted  throughout  the  city  in  furtherance  of  that 
charge.  But  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Mr. 
Hearst  for  three  years,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
whatever  to  support  it.  He  is  a  man  who  never 
drinks,  who  works  hard  every  day  until  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning-  He  is  a  big,  strapping 
follow,  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  and  his  little  boy 
is  a  marvel  of  health  and  vigor.  I  will  say  as  to 
this  gentleman 's  informant,  one  of  two  things  is 
true — if  he  did  not  see  the  things  he  tells  of,  he 
cannot  know  the  truth,  and  if  he  did  see  those 
things  his  word  is  unworthy  of  belief." 
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The  scries  of  questions  and  answers  camo  to  an 
«nd  through  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  as 
provided  by  the  rules  of  the  association.  Before 
the  closing  hymn  was  sung,  however,  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Munroe,  the  chaplain  of  the  Tombs,  rose 
and  cried  out:  "I  read  his  newspapers  every  day, 
and   I   say,   God   bless   Hearst." 

Mr.  Brisbane  rejoined:  "If  I  could  publish  ev- 
erything that  has  been  said  here  today,  Mr.  Hearst 
would  be  elected  by  a  hundred  thousand  majority, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  tao^" — New  York  Her- 
ald. 


DIXIE  TO  AID  ROOSEVELT 


Democratic  Party  Leadership  to  be  Reorganized  for 
His  Benefit. 

As  reflected  above,  the  motive  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Democrats  would  try  for  a 
coup  d'etat  in  1908  by  nominating  Roosevelt 
came  from  the  phenomenal  success  of  his  trip 
through  the  Southern  States,  where  not  only 
were  sectional  lines,  anti-negro  sentiment, 
and  party  affiliations  obliterated  for  the  time 
being,  but  where  it  was  also  boldly  declared 
that  Roosevelt  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept re-nomination.    Said  the  Chicago  News : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Southerners  themselves  dis- 
agree as  to  the  effect  of  the  president's  visit  to 
the  south  which  ended  recently  when  he  boarded  the 
armored  cruiser  West  Virginia  at  New  Orleans  for 
a  trip  by  water  back  to  Washington.  In  Virginia 
prominent  southern  democrats  are  talking  of  nomi- 
nating the  president  on  the  democratic  ticket  if 
he  is  turned  down  by  his  own  party  in  1908.  They 
do  this  not  only  because  they  are  in  accord  with 
him  on  many  of  his  policies  but  because  he  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  southern  man  who  has 
sat  in  the  white  house  since  the  war,  as  one  leader 
put  it.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  mother 
was  a  southern  woman  and  that  many  of  his  male 
relations  on  his  side  wore  the  gray. 

The  simon-pure  politician  of  the  south  takes  no 
such  view  of  the  results  of  the  president's  visit. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  partially  in  the  fact  that 
the  president  has  said  some  things  in  the  south  about 
machine  politics.  The  people  of  the  south  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  one-sided  politics  that  they 
have  failed  to  appreciate  their  situation.  They  have 
not  realized  the  grasp  of  the  machine  politician 
until  the  present  time,  when  they  are  beginning 
to  awake  commercially.  They  want  the  Panama 
canal  and  the  president  told  them  it  would  be  built; 
they  want  railroad-rate  legislation  for  their  grow- 
ing business  and  they  stand  to  lose  a  large  share 
of  the  Panama  canal  traffic  to  Atlantic  ports  if 
these  rates  are  not  remedied  before  the  canal  is 
opened.  The  progressive  south  is  growing  toward 
protection  of  the  tariff  and  would  accept  tariff 
revision  in  favor  of  its  products.  What  the  presi- 
dent said  about  the  race  question  and  lynching 
has  met  the  approval  of  the  best  men  in  the  south. 
All  these  things  unite  to  show  that  the  president 
and  the  south  are  really  close  together. 

As  a  result  of  these  things,  there  is  likely  to. 
be  a  political  revolution  among  southern  leaders 
in  congress  during  the  coming  season.  The  extent 
to  which  it  will  go  depends  entirely  upon  the  in- 
roads  the   president   has   made   upon   the   south    on 


this  trip.  At  present  the  sole  talk  is  the  possible 
deposition  of  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland  as  the 
democratic  leader  in  the  senate.  Senator  Gorman 
is  opposed  to  the  president  on  practically  every 
issue  he  has  ever  raised.  He  opposed  Cuban  re- 
ciprocity, the  Santo  Dominican  treaty,  the  Panama 
canal  and  has  otherwise  made  himself  unpopular 
in  the  south.  The  question  is,  can  the  south  find 
a  man  to  lead  in  his  place? 

Among  the  possibilities  for  such  a  task  are  Bailey 
and  Culbertson  of  Texas,  Clay  and  Bacon  of  Georgia, 
Carmack  of  Tennessee,  Daniel  of  Virginia  and  Mor- 
gan of  Alabama.  Of  these  men  Bailey  is  reckoned 
the  ablest  leader.  He  is  also  one  of  those  most 
opposed  to  the  president 's  views  on  live  issues,  but 
he  has  the  advantage  of  opposing  him  conscienti 
uously,  for  Bailey  is  thoroughly  honest  with  him-' 
self.  His  colleague,  Culbertson,  is  also  able,  more 
tactful,  but  not  so  forceful.  Bacon  is  not  on  good 
terms  at  the  White  House  while  the  president  visited 
at  the  home  of  his  colleague.  Clay,  on  his  trip.  Car- 
mack  is  regarded  by  many  as  too  radical,  although 
his  great  ability  is  recognized.  Daniel  of  Virginia, 
handicapped  physically,  is  also  too  conservative, 
and  Morgan  is  too  old.  Bailey  the  equal  of  any 
man  in  the  senate  in  debate  seems  therefore  to 
be  the  most  popular  choice  if  a  change  in  the 
democratic  leadership  in  the  senate  shall  materialize. 


KANSAS  POPULISTS  ARE  WON 


Party  Gradually  Distintegrating   and  Rallying  to 
Roosevelt. 

The  logical  precursor  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  of  federal  supervision  of  interstate 
corporations  was  the  Populist  party.  It 
needs  biit  the  capitulation  of  this  element 
therefore,  to  the  Roosevelt  order  to  indicate 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  new  political 
re-formation.  Said  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat : 

Topeka  Kan.- — The  indications  now  are  that  the 
only  anti-Republican  party  which  will  have  a  ticket 
in  the  field  in  Kansas  next  year  will  be  the  Demo- 
cratic. Gradually  the  Kansas  Populists  have  dwin- 
dled in  numbers  until  there  are  only  three  or  four 
of  the  old  guard  on  duty.  The  real  secret  of  the 
diminution  of  the  Populist  forces  in  Kansas  is  the 
remarkable  success  of  President  Roosevelt.  G.  W. 
Hanna  a  former  Populist  state  senator  and  a  can- 
didate for  lieutenant  governor  in  1902,  said: 

' '  We  are  all  very  well  satisfied  with  President 
Roosevelt.  He  is  our  kind  of  a  man,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  we  need  worry  about  conditions  next  year. 
Roosevelt  is  really  more  of  a  Populist  than  he  is  a 
Republican.  He  is  doing  the  things  today  that  we 
were  laughed  at  for  advocating  ten  and  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  is  hard  to  find  an  old-time  Populist  now — • 
I  mean  one  of  the  kind  who  believes  that  the  Re- 
publican party  is  dragging  the  country  down  to  the 
bow-wows.  They  have  watched  the  course  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  are  very  well  satisfied  with  him. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  am  not  Roosevelt's  kind  of  a 
Republican. ' ' 

Mr.  Hanna  lives  in  the  5th  congressional  district, 
and  there  is  a  movement  there  among  the  former 
Populists  to  induce  W.  J.  Babb,  chairman  of  the 
party 's  state  central  committee,  to  call  no  state 
convention  next  year,  and  Mr.  Babb  has  said  that 
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he  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  state  central  committee 
in  Topeka  for  some  time  during  the  coming  winter 
to    discuss   the   matter. 

"It  is  a  certainty,"  said  Mr.  Babb,  in  discussing 
the  subject  recently,  "that  the  Populist  party  will 
not  be  so  foolish  next  year  as  to  indorse  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  for  state  oflScers.  We  have  done 
with  that." 

If  there  shall  be  no  Populist  state  convention  next 
year  it  will  mark  the  death  of  this  former  formid- 
able political  organization.  The  party  dominated 
Kansas  political  affairs  for  about  three  years,  and 
then  began  to  dwindle.  It  furnished  two  governors 
— L.  D.  Lewelling  and  John  W.  Leedy — and  any 
number  of  congressmen  and  minor  officers.  The 
leaders  of  the  party,  during  the  few  years  when  it 
was  strong,  between  1892  and  1897,  believed  that 
there  was  a  national  future  for  it,  and  this  feeling 
was  responsible  for  keeping  many  in  the  party 
organization.  The  Kansas  branch  of  the  party 
furnished  the  nation  with  some  of  its  most  pic- 
turesque characters.  W.  A.  Peff-er,  one  of  the 
United  States  senators,  attracted  unusual  attention, 
and  would  have  been  a  strong  legislator  had  he  not 
worked  under  the  handicap  of  his  party  name. 
He  is  now  a  pension  attorney  in  Washington.  Jerry 
Simpson,  probably  the  best  known  and  most  uni- 
versally liked  of  the  little  coterie  of  leaders  of  the 
party  in  this  state,  recently  died.  He  was  immigra- 
tion agent  in  New  Mexico  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railway  company.  Mary  Ellen  Lease, 
one  of  the  woman  who  participated  in  Kansas  poli- 
tics at  that  time,  and  the  Kansan  who  advised  her 
audiences  to  "raise  more  hell  and  less  corn," 
is  living  in  New  York  with  her  children.  Mrs.  An- 
nie L.  Diggs,  who  held  a  strong  position  in  the 
party  council,  is  housekeeper  for  her  son,  a  Kansas 
City  druggist.  W.  S.  Osborn,  the  former  Populist 
secretary  of  state,  who  advised  the  people  to  sell 
their  cows  and  buy  shotguns,  that  they  might  pro- 
tect themselves  against  Wall  street,  is  managing  a 
farm  in  one  of  the  western  counties.  W.  E. 
Bush,"  a  successor  to  Osborn  as  secretary  of  state, 
is  truck  farming  near  Topeka.  John  W.  Leedy, 
probably  the  strongest  man  the  party  produced  in 
this  state,  is  city  attorney  of  Valdez,  Alaska.  So 
the  old  leaders  of  the  party  have  scattered  and 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  battered  hulk  of 
the   organization   are   going   to   Eoosevelt. 


TAFT  AND  BRYAN  FOB  1908 


Politicians  Said  to  Believe  Nebraskan  and  Ohloan 
Will  Lead  the  Parties. 

Still  another  estimate  than  that  which  ven- 
tured that  Mr.  Koosevelt  might  be  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Democrats  is  forthcoming  in  the 
following  from  the  Record-Herald,  which  fits 
in  reasonably  well  with  the  statement  that 
the  Democrats,  as  a  result  of  the  November 
elections,  may  be  said  to  have  an  issue  on 
which  to  make  a  fight: 

Washington. — Is  it  to  be  President  Taf  t  or  Presi- 
dent Bryan  after  1908  f  This  is  a  question  which  a 
good  many  observers  are  now  asking.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  a  settled  conclusion  among  the 
political  gossipers  of  the  national  capital  that 
Mr.  Bryan  again  would  be  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  President  in   1908.     And  now  the  same 


authorities — the  men  who  talk  around  the  hotel 
lobbies  and  in  the  corridors  of  the  government  de- 
partments— will  have  it  that  William  H.  Taft  is  to 
be  the  Republican  candidate.  As  to  both  of  these 
speculative  nominations  the  writer  expresses  no 
opinion.  It  is  too  early  to  prophesy.  A  thousa'-d 
things  may  happen  between  now  and  1908.  At 
this  juncture  we  can  give  only  the  "they  say" 
— the  on  dit  of  the  French — as  to  the  political 
future,  and  that  is  valuable  only  to  show  how  men 
are   talking   at   this   present   moment. 

According  to  the  gossipers,  Mr.  Bryan  will  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  regaining  leadership  of 
his  party  in  1908.  In  fact,  he  is  today  the  only 
really  large  figure  in  the  Democracy.  The  lament- 
able failure  of  the  alliance  between  the  solid  South 
and  New  York  state  last  year — the  experiment  in 
conservatism — has  convinced  most  Democrats  the 
only  hQpe  for  their  party  lies  in  radicalism.  And, 
of  course,  that  means  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan's  hold 
upon  his  party  was  never  oefore  as  complete  as 
it  is  today.  It  is  virtually  undisputed,  unques- 
tioned, absolute  and  apparently  enduring.  If  Mr. 
Bryan  does  not  want  to  be  the  Democratic  candi- 
date three  years  hence  he  may  name  the  man. 
The  party  is  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  And  unless 
he  says  nay  very  vigorously  and  persistently  it 
will  name  him. 

More  and  more  men  are  prone  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Taft  as  the  successor  of  President  Eoosevelt.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  are,  of  course,  taking  long 
chances,  as  he  is  a  rash  prophet  who  presumes  to 
predict  in  1905  what  is  going  to  happen  in  1908.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  minds  of  many  men  Mr. 
Taft  is  already  considered  almost  as  good  as  nomi- 
nated. His  speech  in  Qhio  recently  and  the  put- 
ting forward  of  his  name  by  the  members  of  the 
Taft  Presidential  Club  are  regarded  as  forerunners 
of  a  campaign  to  make  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
head  of  the  state.  Mr.  Taft  is  deemed  by  many 
competent  observers  to  be  well-nigh  an  ideal  pub- 
lic servant.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  and 
power  for  work  in  that  big  head  and  big  body 
of  his,  and  all  he  has  he  gives  to  his  country.  He 
hews  to  the  line  all  the  time.  There  is  no  trim- 
ming in  his  case.  He  has  but  one  guide:  "Is  this 
the  best  thing  for  the  country,  for  the  govern- 
ment?" Let  that  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
everything  else  has  to  give  way  in  the  ensuing 
movement.  Taft  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  fearless  men  known  to  the  public  service  of 
our  country  in  twenty  years.  He  is  not  even  afraid 
of  Theodore  Eoosevelt  and  is  one  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  who  have  nerve  enough  to 
speak  plainly  and  frankly  to  the  chief  on  all  oc- 
casions. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  1908,  but,  in  passing,  we  may 
mention  that  up  to  this  time  Taft  appears  to  have 
the  field  pretty  well  to  himself.  He  is  not  an 
avowed  candidate  for  the  presidency;  only  a  re- 
ceptive candidate.  I  doubt  if  he  would  turn  his 
hand  over  to  get  the  nomination.  Perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  so  many  people  think  he  is  going 
to  be  the  nominee.  There  is  less  patience  than  there 
used  to  be  with  open  and  brazen  seeking  of  the 
presidency.  In  the  old  days  organized  campaigns, 
backed  by  money  and  conducted  with  skill  and  fore- 
handedness,  were  quite  the  rule.  Even  McKinley's 
first  nomination  came  only  after  two  or  three  years 
of  systematic  work  by  Mark  Hanna  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  tidy  sum  of  money,  though  most 
people  think  McKinley  would  have  been  nominated 
if  Mark  Hanna  had  never  existed.  Nowadays 
the  tendency  is  to  frown  upon  deliberate  chasing- 
of  the  presidential  office.  So  much  is  this  true 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  man  who  seeks 
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the  presidency  and  works  hard  for  the  nomination 
through  organization  and  letter  writing  and  speech- 
making  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  do 
his  cause  more  harm  than  good. 


CALLS  HIM  A  PATRIOTIC  MESSIAH 


Henry    Watterson   Declares    Boosevelt   Has    Risen 
Above  PartlsansUip. 

Of  all  arch  enemies  of  Republicanism  none 
has  been  more  bitter  than  Henry  Watterson, 
the  distinguished  Louisville  editor,  nor  has 
anyone  been  more  slow  to  yield  to  the  pop- 
ular praise  of  Roosevelt.  The  following, 
therefore,  will  be  seen  to  have  more  than  or- 
dinary purport: 

Louisville. — "The  President  in  the  South"  is  the 
title  of  an  editorial  which  Henry  Watterson  will 
publish  in  the  Courier-Journal.  Mr.  Watterson 
says: 

"Theodore  Eoosevelt,  the  partisan  Eepublican, 
succeeding  the  gentle  McKinley  with  a  ruthless 
assault  upon  Southern  ideas  and  predilections,  in 
the  Indianola  affair,  in  the  Crum  affair  and  in  the 
Booker  Washington  affair;  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  the 
self-willed  Executive,  twirling  the  Big  Stick  and 
riding  roughshod  over  whoever  or  whatever  got 
in  his  way,  without  much  regard  to  law  or  usage; 
Theodore  Eoosevelt,  the  Presidential  candidate,  who 
having  captured  the  machine  and  secured  his  nomi- 
nation, seemed  borne  along  upon  a  golden  stream 
of  campaign  contributions  wrung  from  the  corpor- 
ations by  methods  that,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
looked  like  coercion. 

"That  was  a  year  ago.  Coming  in  upon  a  wave 
of  unexampled  popular  volition,  partly  the  rebound 
of  extraordinary  conditions,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  undeniable  personal  tribute,  another  and  quite 
different  Theodore  Eoosevelt  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  Big  Stick  was  laid  away,  the  habil- 
iments of  the  Eough  Eider  were  exchanged  for  more 
conventional    apparel. 

' '  Words  were  uttered  and  energies  were  set  in 
motion  which  gave  the  people  promise  of  emancipa- 
tion from  the  rapacity  of  certain  aggregations  of 
capital  that  had  long  defied  the  law,  and  finally, 
by  an  act  of  daring  as  original  as  it  was  felicitous, 
and  sustained  throughout  by  unflagging  persist- 
ence and  intelligent  purpose,  this  recreated  Theo- 
dore Eoosevelt  stands  forth  a  very  archangel  of 
peace,  bringing  upon  himself  and  his  country  glory 

■   unspeakable. 
"These  are  simple  facts  emphasized  by  their  un- 
j.     expectedness,    for   they    did    not    spring    and    could 
not  spring  from  any  logical  deduction  either  of  per- 
sonal  character  or  of  political   antecedents." 

Beferring  to  the  speech  made  at  the  statue  of 
Jackson   Mr.    Watterson   says: 

"In  breadth  of  patriotic  spirit  and  in  far-reaching 
statesman-like  suggestion,  nothing  finer  than  this 
was  said  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  deserves,  in- 
deed, to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  alongside 
the  Gettysburg  speech,  being  at  once  an  echo  and 
confirmation  of  that  immortal  utterance. 

"The  South  has  wandered  for  forty  years 
through  a  wilderness  of  sectionalism  for  this  vision 
of  the  promised  land  of  perfect  nationality.  It 
has  longed  for  some  Messiah  of  patriotism  and 
brotherhood  to  rise  in  the  North  and  to  reach  out 


to  it  the  hand  of  equality,  having  a  heart  in  it.    To 
Theodore  Eoosevelt  this  happy  lot  has  fallen. 

' '  Tlioiigh  wo  differ  tomorrow,  never  again  shall 
there  be  from  us  acerbity  of  thought  or  speech. 
Today  at  least  shall  be  given  to  the  love  of  God, 
to  the  fellowship  or  manhood  and  to  the  united 
glory  of  our  country.  Let  mean  and  paltry  bigots, 
let  glum-faced  partyism  for  a  moment  stand  aside. 
Boom,  room  alone,  whilst  the  President  passes 
through  'the  states  lately  in  rebellion,'  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  nation  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people. ' ' — New    York    World. 


TO  PROTECT  THE  PRESIDENT 


Knife  to  be  Used  at  Once  if  He  is  Bitten  by  Mo8- 
quitos  in  the  South. 

Washington. — Every  effort  is  to  be  exerted  to 
protect  the  President  from  mosquitos  on  his  journey 
to  the  South.  Surgeon  General  Eixey  has  made 
all  necessary  arrangements.  " 

The  doors  and  windows  of  the  car  in  which  the 
President  will  travel  and  remain  night  and  day 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  trip  will  be  screened, 
and  all  the  cars  will  be  thoroughly  fumigated. 
The  President  will  not  be  in  New  Orleans  after 
dark. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  little  danger 
while  he  is  driving  around  the  city  or  speaking 
in  Lafayette  Square.  Should  the  President  be 
bitten  Surgeon  General  Eixey  at  once  will  cut  out 
the  flesh  about  the  spot. — New  York  Times. 


JUST  CALLED  HIM  THEODORE 


President's  Mother's  Bridesmaid  Also  Patted  Him 
on  the   Shoulders. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Calling  him  Theodore  and  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Baker  received 
President  Eoosevelt  recently  in  Barrington  Hall, 
her  home  at  Eoswell. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  bridesmaid  when  the  President's 
mother  was  married.  She  had  been  invited  to  a  re- 
ception at  the  old  Bulloch  home,'  but  said  that  the 
President  must  come  to  her.  Secretary  Loeb  ex- 
plained that  this  could  not  be,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  all  precedent  for  a  President  to  visit  private 
homes  during  a  tour.  The  President  missed  Mrs. 
Baker  at  the  Bulloch  home,  and  asked  for  her.  Mr. 
Leob  told  of  her  refusal  to  attend  a  public  recep- 
tion and  the  President  said  he  must  see  his  moth- 
er's bridesmaid,   precedent   or  no  precedent. 

When  he  entered  the  old  home  with  Mrs.  Eoose- 
velt he  found  Mrs.  Baker  seated,  dressed  in  black 
frilled  with  white  lace  about  the  collar  and  cuffs. 
She  wore  a  lace  cap,  and  was  the  picture  of  con- 
tentment. 

"And  this  is  Theodore,"  she  said,  extending  her 
hand,    "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Theodore." 

Then  patting  the  President  on  the  shoulder,  she 
told  him  how  his  mother  looked  when  she  was 
married. — New   York    Times. 
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The  Maverick. 

Yes,  a  "Maverick."  No  brand 
From  the  spoilsman's  dirty  hand; 
Not  a  scorch  from  dollar  sign, 
Not  a  smirch  from  foul  combine; 
Not  a  party  earmark,  he, 
Not  a  wattle;  he  is  free 
Of  the  ringster's  rope  or  pen. 
And  he  stands  for  the  rights  of  men. 

He   is   ours,   this   fine   white   steer 
Without  taint  of  graft  or  fear; 
He's  the  People's   Maverick— 
And  we  want  him  p.  d.  quick! 

By   the   gods   he   is   a   man! 

Clean  and  able  and  his  plan  • 

Is  to  do  the  dead  square  thing, 

'Spite  of  "pull"  or  Boss  ruled  ring. 

When  he  holds  the    scales  again 

And  the  sword  of  Law  made  plain. 

Down  with  Boodle  Ben  Odell! 
Murphy,  he  can  go  to — well, 
If  I  had  a  million  votes 
I  would  leave  "my  happy  home" 
Just  to  mark  those  votes  "Jerome." 
That's  me! 
And  yout 

What   will 
You  dot 
Don't    be    a    goat! 

Just   split   and  vote 

J-E-R-0-M-El 

-W.  B.  P.  French,  Captain,  XJ.  S.  A.,  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Artisan  Perplexity. 

I'm  only  a  humble  working  man. 

Whose  luxury  is  to  rush  the  can,. 

Whose   evening   meals,   when   within   my   means. 

Are  beans  and  pork  or  pork  and  beans. 


With  a   substitute   when   my   wife   grows   rash 

Of  a  home  concoction  of  corned  beef  hash. 

Yet   always,  as  now,  when   election's  duo, 

I'm   told:     "Just   see   what   we'll    do   for  you." 

And   tears   bedew   at  ridiculous   rate 

The  eyes  of  each  plaintive   candidate 

Who  seeks  my   vote  with   a   cheerful   grin, 

.'.nd  bids  me:    "Wait — see  where  you'll  come  in.' 

I've"  voted  all  parties   on   every   side, 
Yet  the  same  old  beans  come  at  eventide. 
And  the  taxes  they  tell   me   will   surely  cease 
Do   nothing  at   all   if   they   don't   increase. 
So  I  haven't  registered  now  this  fall, 
For  what  is  the  use  of  voting  at  all? 

— Town    Topics. 


Receipt  for  a  City. 

Cover  well  a  desirable  site  with  gamblers,  graft- 
ers and  galoots,  add  a  railroad  system,  and  hang 
in  hot  air  until  tender.  Keep  adding  inhabitants, 
warnish  with  diseases,  'hypocrisy,  vulgarity,  germs 
and  slums.  Add  a  few  dashes  of  reform,  but  not 
enough  to  spoil.  Now  put  in  a  large  juicy  tender- 
loin with  pulpit  sauce,  color  well  with  yellow  jour- 
nalism and  serve  in  sections  to  suit. — Puck. 


The  Country  Was  Willing. 

It  seems  to  be  intensely  agreeable  to  ex-Judge 
Parker  that  incidents  now  and  then  arise  which 
enable  him  to  remind  the  country  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  something  or  other  last  year.  The 
country  was  really  willing  to  forget  it. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Doubtful. 

"How  did  you  vote?" 
"I  dunno. " 
"Don't  knowf" 

' '  Nope.     We  had  a  new  voting  machine  in  my 
precinct." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  OBPHAN. 


— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 
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WHY   SOME   INSURANCE   MAGNATES  FAVOR   NATIONAL   SUPERVISION. 
I. — State  ' '  Supervision. ' '  II. — National  ' '  Supervision. ' ' 


-Puek. 


Business  Habits  on  Trial 

INSURANCE  INVESTIGATIONS,  RAILROAD  REBATE  PROSECU- 
TIONS, GOULD-RAMSEY  CONTENTION,  AND  OTHER  RE- 
CENT EVENTS  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD  PUT  LONG  ES- 
TABLISHED COMMERCIAL  CUSTOMS  AND  STANDARDS  TO  A 
SEVERE  TEST. 


When  men  hitherto  of  the  highest  repute 
suddenly  find  themselves  confronted  with 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  insurance 
inquiry,  and  learn  that  all  the  most  intimate 
processes  by  which  their  businesses  have  been 
established  and  their  fortunes  heaped  high 
are  the  subject  of  public  repudiation  and 
scandal,  there  obviously  are  projected  into 
the  sphere  of  commercial  ethics  considera- 
tions at  which  the  ablest  must  pause  and 
upon  the  future  handling  of  which  much  of 
the  stability  of  the  republic  must  inevitably 
rest.  If  the  habits  which  men  have  pur- 
sued in  the  making  of  millions  are  to  be  put 
under  the  ban  of  popular  shame,  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  the  habits  which  men  devote  them- 
selves to  in  the  lesser  fortune-making  are  to 


escape  condemnation.  This  being  the  case, 
there  confronts  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  necessity  of  a  widespread  revision 
of  ordinary  moral  standards,  a  searching  ex- 
pose of  all  trade  methods  in  order  that  ade- 
quate standards  may  be  arrived  at,  a  deter- 
mination of  those  principles  and  ideals  that 
are  fit  to  survive  and  those  that  must  be  re- 
linquished. Hardly  a  more  important  step  in 
national  evolution  has  been  imposed  upon 
any  other  nation. 


BUSINESS   TBIBUTE   TO   TAMMANY 


Taxes  B«imtted  in  Betura  for  Liberal  Payment  to 
Machine  Politicians. 
Underneath  the  Lawson  exposures,  under- 
neath the  insurance  investigation's  results, 
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"DROPPED." 

The  Lawyers'  Club  in  the  Equitable  building  to- 
day dropped  Mr.  Hyde. — Dispatch  from  New  York. 

^Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


there  seems  to  lie  that  sinister  evil  in  Amer- 
ican life,  the  collusion  of  business  with  poli- 
tics. This  was  the  thing  against  which  New 
York  voters  protested  in  their  surprising 
rally  to  Mr.  Hearst.  It  was  the  thing  that 
gave  to  Mr.  Weaver  renewed  power  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  the  sub-current  in  the 
Democratic  overflow  of  Ohio.  Said  Mr.  Well- 
man  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  concern- 
ing the  New  York  end : 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whole  truth  nor 
the  half  of  it.  But  in  one  field  of  Tammany  graft 
alone  there  is  a  story  so  damnable  that  if  it  were 
ever  placed  before  the  people  of  New  York — and  it 
has  not  yet  been  done — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Boss 
Murphy  and  his  gang  could  afterward  remain  in 
town  or  keep  out  of  jail,  let  alone  carrying  the 
election  and  perpetuating  their  power. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  came  here  from  Penn- 
sylvania a  few  years  ago  to  take  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  a  large  corporation  which  had  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  various  parts  of  the  eity.  One 
year  the  manager  received  official  notice  that  this 
company  was  down  on  the  tax  duplicate  for  per- 
sonal property  on  which  the  tax  was  $11,317.  Be- 
fore the  bill  was  paid,  a  stranger  came  into  the 
office  one  day  and  said  he  would  like  to  talk  with 
the  boss  on  an  important  and  confidential  matter. 
He  proved  to  bo  a  direct  and  frank  sort  of  a 
man. 

"You're  down  on  the  books  for  $11,317  personal 
property  taxes,"  he  said.     "Now,  I'm  from  Tam- 


many Hall.     You  don 't  have  to  pay  that  tax  unless 
you  want  to.     1  can  fix  it  for  you. ' ' 

"How?" 

"Well,  that's  easy,  see?  Like  this:  You  give 
me  $1200  and  I'll  fix  it  all  right." 

"If  we  give  you  $1200  how  much  tax  do  we 
then  have  to  pay?" 

"Not  a. cent.     It  is  all  taken  off." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  the  newcomer  in 
New  York.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  any 
such  wholesale  graft.  It  took  his  breath  away. 
But  in  Rome  he  thought  it  best  to  do  approximately, 
as  the  other  Romans  do,  and  so  he  made  a  deal.  He 
paid  $1200  and  his  taxes  were  cut  from  $11,317 
to  $365 — a  very  nice  profit  on  the  sale  of  his  honor 
as  a  citizen.  The  same  man  was  connected  with  an- 
other big  corporation,  and  this  other  company 
had  a  similar  experience  with  its  realty  taxes.  The 
total  was  $17,400.  A  man  came  around  from  Tam- 
many. A  trade  was  made.  The  sum  of  $2500  was 
paid  in  currency  and  the  taxes  were  cut  to  less  than 
$3000  without  more  ado. 

Some  inquiries  were  made  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  this  latter  company  and  the  discovery  was  made 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  carried  on  wholesale  and 
by  a  regular  system.  This  is  the  way  it  is  worked: 
Firms  and  corporations  that  have  a  regular  arrange- 
ment with  Tammany  make  out  honest  returns  of 
their  property,  and  these  statements  are  put  on 
file  by  the  assessors.  Agents  of  Tammany  have 
access  to  the  files.  They  pick  out  their  friends' 
declarations,  make  out  a  new  return,  carrying  the 
amount  they  think  each  firm  should  pay,  carry  both 
documents  to  the  man  in  the  firm  or  company  who 
has  been  selected  to  do  business  with  them,  hand 
him  the  original,  take  the  sum  of  money,  in  cur- 
rency agreed  upon,  the  original  is  destroyed  on 
the  spot,  the  substitute  goes  back  to  the  assessors' 
files,  and  upon  the  latter  the  taxes  are  paid. 

Corporations  that  should  pay  hundre_ds  of  thous- 
ands of  taxes  pay  only  a  few  thousand.  Sometimes 
the  reduction  on  realty  runs  to  75  or  80  "^er  cent, 
and  on  personal  property  as  much  as  the  conscience 
and  courage  of  the  taxpayers  can  stand — the  whole 
thing  if  he  is  not  too  timid  to  do  it. 

This  business  is  thoroughly  organized.  It  if  un- 
der the  direct  charge  of  an  ex-judge  of  Tammany 
Hall.  He  has  grown  rich,  though  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  i^raft 
sticks  to  his  fingers.  The  bulk  of  it  goes  higher 
up. 

Another  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  manufacturer, 
was  telling  me  of  a  recent  incident  of  his  business 
career.  He  wanted  to  open  up  a  street  near  his 
factory.  But  the  board  of  public  works  would  not 
let  him.  This  man  had  not  lived  in  New  York  all 
his  life  for  nothing.  He  told  his  cashier  to  take 
$2000  in  currency  to  the  treasurer  of  Tammany 
Hall   as   a   "campaign   contribution." 

Though  no  campaign  was  on  at  the  time,  the  gift 
was  gratefully  received.  In  forty-eight  hours  a 
man  called  at  the  factory  office,  said  he  was  from 
Tammanj'  and  inquired  what  was  wanted.  "Oh, 
yes,  you  want  that  street  opened  up.  Well,  put  in 
another  application  in  the  regular  way,  and  I  guess 
it  will  go  through  this  time."  It  did  go  through 
and  it  went  through  in  twenty-four  hours.  And 
though  the  "street"  was  nothing  but  a  private 
entrance  to  the  factory  yard  and  the  manufacturer 
had  proposed  to  pave  it  at  his  own  expense,  Tam- 
many would  not  let  him.  ' '  We  have  contractors 
to  do  such  work,"  was  the  explanation.  "Do  you 
want  to  take  the  bread  out  of  poor  contractors' 
mouthst" 
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ONE  MAN  POWER  IN  BAILBOADS 


Head    Officials    Said    To    Be    Operating    Iiike    the 
Insurance  Leaders. 

Insurance  companies  are  the  subject  of  leg- 
islative investigation  because  they  are  based 
upon  trust  funds  and  are  therefore  palpably 
matters  of  public  and  official  concern.  Rail- 
roads have  not  yet  reached  this  state  of 
popular  view,  but  since  their  entire  organiza- 
tion is  based  upon  popular  support  of  their 
stocks  and  bonds,  it  is  perhaps  but  a  question 
of  time  when  such  facts  as  are  reflected  in 
the  following  article  by  John  Callan 
O'Laughlin  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  be- 
come as  much  a  subject  of  notoriety  as  the 
insurance  disclosures : 

New  York. — Disclosures  in  railroad  administra- 
tion fully  as  sensational  as  those  which  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  investigation  into  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  New  York  will  be  the  result 
jf  the  controversy  which  has  developed  between 
George  J.  Gould  and  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  frozen  out  of  the  presidency  of  the  Wabash 
railroad    company. 

Tliis  is  the  confident  expectation  of  financiers  here 
who  know  that  the  differences  between  Mr.  Gould 
and    Mr.    Ramsey    are    identical    with    those    which 
have    created    such   a 
stench     in     insurance 
circles.     Mr.   Ramsey 
has   raised    the    ques- 
tion     whether      rail- 
roads,    as     all     other 
corporate     properties, 
are    to    be    managed 
and      controlled      for 
the  controlling  inter- 
est   or    for    the    gen 
eral  advantage  of  all 
the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Ramsey  charg- 
es that  against  his 
judgment  and  pro- 
test as  president  of 
the  Wabash  and  of 
the  terminal  line  at 
Pittsburg  there  have 
been  extravagance 
and  irregularities  in 
the  placing  of  con- 
tracts, delays  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  and 
generally  a  condition 
of  demoralization  in 
the  management  and 
operation  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  its  allied 
properties.  He  shows 
that  by  the  observ- 
ance of  a  traffic 
policy  against  which 
he  strongly  protested 
the  Wabash  has  suf- 
fered a  tremendous 
loss  of  business. 
Mr.  Ramsey   called 


attention  to  the  following  paragraphs  in  a  letter 
written  last  March  to  Mr.  Gould  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Pittsburg  Terminal  railway  which  is 
one  of  the  allied  interests  of  the  Wabash  railroad: 

' '  The  conditions  existing  prior  to  Jan  1st  were 
bad  enough,  but  they  have  been  made  much  worse 
by  your  action  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  200O 
wooden  cars.  This  contract  was  let  without  com- 
petition; on  builders'  specifications  practically  in- 
stead of  those  of  the  railroad  company;  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  steel  and  other  car  build- 
ers to  make  proposals,  although  I  had  promised 
them  that  upon  your  return  from  Mexico  if  the 
car  was  taken  up  by  you  they  would  be  asked  for 
bids;  and  without  any  consultation  with  or  even 
advice  to  the  president,  his  first  information  of  the 
contract  coming  a  week  later,  and  then  from  angry 
ear  builders  who  had  relied  on  my  promises  a» 
stated. 

' '  The  rtethod  of  letting  this  contract,  in  con- 
nection with  the  custom  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  arranging  and  consummating  many  of 
the  most  important  matters — car  trusts,  contract* 
for  supplies,  locomotives,  tubes,  tires,  changing 
standards,  specifications,  etc. — without  consultation 
with  or  through  the  president,  but  through  other* 
holding  no  official  position — has  not  only  discredited 
the  standing  of  the  president  and  demoralized  the 
purchasing  and  mechanical  department  oflScials  so 
that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to  do, 
but  it  has  caused  such  a  public  condition  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  see  the  president  or 
other    officials,    but  'go   and  see '  etc.,  and  on 


OSTRACISED. 

"Gad!      How   did   that  United  States  Senator  get  in  heref 
very   careful   in   sending  out  her  invitations." 

"Maybe  he  sneaked  in  on  some  one  else's  card." 


Mother  was 


— Piwk. 
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You  are  witnessing  the  results  of  the  Insur- 
ance exposure  which  I  -was  jeered  at  for  pre-< 
dieting. 

I  now  predict  a  more  disastrous  exposure  of 
the  trust  companies  of  America. 

The  near  future  will  show  this  prediction  ijl 
as  sound  as  was  the  other. 

.    TQOdDEaa©  Wo  L^wmmu 


gossip    which    impugns    the    honest}'    and    integrity 
both  of  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Kamsey. " 

Scandals  in   Other  Beads. 

Writing  on  the  subsequent  day,  Mr.  O'Laughlin 
said: 

New  York. — It  is  iloubtful  if  anything  which  has 
occurred  recently  outside  of  the  insurance  scandals 
has  stirred  the  railroad  and  financial  world  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  developments  in  the  fight  between 
Joseph  Ramsey  Jr.  and  George  J.  Gould  for  the 
control  of  the  Wabash  railroad  company. 

No  doubt  exists  now  that  there  is  more  behind 
the  matter  than  the  mere  control  of  the  road.  There 
is  an  awakened  public  opinion  which  is  demanding 
that  the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  country  shall 
be  subjected  to  as  keen  and  sharp  a  scrutiny 
as  the  insurance  enterprises  are  undergoing,  and 
that  they  shall  be  run  in  the  future  for  the  benefit 
not  merely  of  a  clique  of  men  who  control  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  but  of  all  bond  and  stockholders 
and  the  public  generally. 

It  was  said  recently  by  onfe  of  the  most  prominent 
railroad  men  in  New  York  that  the  extravagance 
and  waste  which  Mr.  Ramsey  charges  exist  in  the 
operation  of  the  Wabash  could  be  found  practically 
on  all  other  roads  in  the  country.  He  believed 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  roads  if  there 
should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  manage- 
ment and  method  of  operation  and  he  thought  it 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  institute  such  an 
investigation. 

Such  statements  as  these  are  of  course,  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Ramsey-Gould  controversy  and 
arise  from  a  desire  to  purify  the  administration 
of  corporations  which  so  particularly  are  public 
servants. 


'MYSTERIOUS  ASSETS"  OF  RAILROADS 


How  Some  Great  Lines  Conceal  the  Actual  Value 
of  Their  Property. 

That  there  is  abundant  cause  for  bringing 
the  "one-man-power"  of  railroads  to  public 
inquisition  is  further  evidenced  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

In  the  Central  of  Georgia's  last  annual  report  is  a 
sentence  that  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
method  employed  by  some  railroads  to  keep  their 
stockholders  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  value  of 
the  property  in  which  they  have  an  equity.  The 
sentence  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"The  operations  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany   have    been    satisfactory,    but    owing     to     the 


large  expense  heretofore  incurred  by  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  ships  and  other  items,  no  dividends 
have  been  paid  on  its  common  stock." 

The  stockholder  is  carefully  left  to  guess  what 
this  company  earned.  The  stockholders  of  the  rail- 
road have  never  seen  what  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company,  which  their  road  owns,  is  doing.  Each 
year  they  have  been  assured  that  the  purchase  was 
not  a  bad  investment,  but  of  tangible  results  there 
have  been  none  at  all.  If  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  earned  in  net  $50,000  last  year,  the  earn- 
ings amounted  to  1  per  cent  on  the  stock  of  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia.  If  it  earned  $500,000,  it  amounted 
to  10  per  cent. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  objection  from  the  stock- 
holders, because  the  stock  of  Central  of  Georgia 
is  all  held  by  the  Southern  Railway  interests.  There 
are,  however,  many  similar  examples  in  railway 
finance.  Many  roads  carry  as  assets  on  their  bal- 
ance sheets  large  ifems  that  require  much  explana- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rock  Island 
had  last  year  an  item  of  nearly  $35,000,000  of  ad- 
vances, without  any  explanation  for  them.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  is  another  railroad  which  carefully 
conceals  the  real  value  of  its  asset  items. 

Taking  Cana'dian  Pacific  to  illustrate,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  balance  sheet  an  item  of  $686,079 
"miscellaneous  securities  and  advances."  Ana- 
lyzed, this  item  is  found  to  include  many  interest- 
ing things.  One  of  them  is,  "Dominion  Express 
Company  stock,  $113,750."  The  Dominion  Ex- 
press Company  does  probably  one-half  the  express 
business  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  entire 
company  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
value  of  the  company  is  coolly  entered  on  the  assets 
side  of  the  balance  sheet  as  $113,750,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  original  cost  of  organizing  the  com- 
pany. The  express  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, on  the  contrary,  are  over  $1,062,000,  or  near- 
ly ten  times  the  book  value  of  the  company  whica 
does  the   business. 

This  item  is  in  thorough  keeoing  with  the  book- 
keeping policy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  com- 
pany carries  in  its  liabilities  an  item  ofHand  grant 
bonds,  secured  on  the  lands  of  the  company,  and 
on  its  deferred  payments.  On  the  asset  side  the 
company  lists  the  deferred  payments,  but  does  not 
include  tlie  unsold  lands,  which  amount  to  over 
16,000,000  acres.  There  is  concealed  an  equity  for 
the  stock  of  Canadian  Pacific  which  is  of  indefinite 
value-  The  company  might  make  it  more  definite 
by  estimating  the  "value  of  the  lands  and  carrying 
them  as  an  asset,  biit  prefers  not  to.  That  is  about 
the  only  explanation.  It  would  be  about  as  rea- 
sonable for  the  Erie  to  carry  its  coal  land  bonds  as 
a  liability  without  including  its  coal  lands  as  assets. 

Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  and  many  other  of  the  strong  companies 
put  into  practice  a  similar  method  of  concealing 
the  value  of  their  assets.  The  result  is  to  make  the 
stocks  of  all  these  corporations  very  speculative. 
They  are  apt  to  move  up  sharply  and  to  great 
lengths.  During  the  past  few  months  there  have 
been  phenomenal  rises  in  all  tliese  stocks,  in  each 
based  upon  the  mystery  element.  At  a  time  like 
this  when  the  Wall  Street  markv,t  is  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  its  leaders  are  looking  for  some  basis 
upon  which  to  attract  outside  support,  the  mystery 
element  is  brought  prominently  to  the  front. 

The  present  market  has  been  a  mystery  market 
largely.  The  recent  rises  in  Great  Northern,  Lack- 
awann,  Northern  Pacific,  Soo  Line,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, Reading,  and  even  Union  Pacific  are  unex- 
plained. Every  second  man  in  Wall  Street  knows 
oflf-hand  the  value  of  Mr.  Hill's  ore  lands,  the  farm 
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lots  of  the  (Janadian  Pacific,  the  profits  made  by 
the  Union  Pacific  in  the  Northern  Securities  trans- 
action. If  a  man  does  not  know  he  guesses,  and 
the  guess  is  apt  to  grow  larger  as  the  stocks  go 
up.  Ore  and  coal  lands  are  the  greatest  "mystery 
assets. ' '  They  are  under  the  ground,  and  cannot 
be    dug   up   and   measured   in   a   hurry.      The    Hill 


Keeiie  was  manipulating  the  Steel  shalres  four 
years  ago  he  used  the  magic  of  the  ten-numeral 
figure  to  the  best  effect.  "A  billion,"  whether  it 
be  dollars,  tons,  pounds,  or  anything  else,  has  a 
mystery  sound  with  it  that  is  irresistible  to  the  av- 
erage' speculator.  It  is  being  used  to  full  effect  in 
Wall  Street  today. — Evening  Post. 


NOTHING  IS  TOO  SMALL  FOE   THEM. 

Burglar  in  foreground — "My   pal's   robbed   the   pantry  and  I  must   keep  up   my  end,   even  if  I 
have  to  steal  the  baby's  shoes." 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


lands  have  figured  in  various  estimates  all  the  way 
from  $200,000,000  to  $750,000,000.  Similarly,  the 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  assets  in  coal 
are  figured  from  $200,000,000,  to  $1,000,000,000, 
with  the  figure  generally  nearer  tne  latter  than  the 
former. 

This  is  a  natural  tendency  of  human  nature.    The 
market    leader   plays    on   it    skillfully-      When    Mr. 


.TO  EXAMINE  THE  BOOKS 


Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  Wants  Authority 
to  Demand  Facts  About  Rebates. 

Despairing  of  reaching  vital  facts  by  any 
oth^r  process, than  that  by  which  the  legisla- 
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tive  committee  of  New  York  is  reaching  the 
truth  in  the  insurance  inquiry,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now  proposes  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress  for  authority  to  demand  the 
production  of  railroad  account  books  in  court. 
This  is  expected  to  expose  the  tricks  of  re- 
bating, and  once  for  all  to  determine  both 
for  the  roads  and  for  the  public  whether  such 
practices  are  to  be  further  allowed  under 
any  guise  whatsoever.  Said  the  Chicago- 
Tribune  's  correspondent  concerning  this  mat- 
ter: 

Washington,  D.  C. — Within  a  short  time  the  in- 
terstate commerce  commission  will  proceed  against 
the  great  railroad  corporations  on  an  entirely  new- 
tack,  and  when  their  plans  are  developed  they 
will  be  of  a  character  to  give  the  railroads  atnple 
cause  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Information  has  been  supplied  the  commission 
of  late  that  the  railroads  which  have  professed  to 
be  obeying  the  Elkins  law  so  implicitly  really 
have  been  giving  rebates  all  the  time  in  pur- 
suance of  a  new  scheme  which  cannot  be  detected 
except  by  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
railroad  companies. 

The  interstate  commerce  commission  accordingly 
intends  to  summon  the  railroads  for  a  hearing  in 
a  new  direction.  This  will  include  the  payment  of 
commissions  by  various  lines  for  securing  freight 
traffic,  and  an  effort  will  De  made  to  show  that 
these  commissions  have  been  made  to  cover  the 
whole  series  of  extraordinary  rebates,  which  are 
of  course  in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  Elkins  law.  These  new  hearings  probably 
will  take  place  after  the  private  car  line  cases  are 
concluded,  but  without  waiting  for  a  decision, 
which  may  be  deferred  for  some  little  time. 

Unfortunately  for  the  commission,  representatives 
of  the  government  have  no  authority  under  the  in- 
terstate commerce  law  to  compel  the  railroads  to 
produce  their  account  books.  If  this  could  be  done 
it  is  believed  by  persons  that  have  been  furnish- 
ing the  commission  with  information  that  an  ex- 
traordinary series  of  discriminations  and  rebates 
would  be  disclosed.  In  the  absence  of  power  to 
compel  the  production  of  the  books  and  contracts 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  commission  will 
be  able  to  establish  charges  which  have  been  made 
freely  of  late,  but  the  investigation  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  nevertheless,  in  the  hope  that  the  oral 
testimony  brought  out  sooner  or  later  will  develop 
a  line  of  inquiry  bread  enough  to  clear  up  this  latest 
railroad  device  to  get  around  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  build  up  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of 
the  little  fellows. 


ommended  by  President  Koosevelt  for  the  regula- 
tion of  railway  rates — equivalent  to  three  out  of 
every  100  organizations. 


SUPPOET  ROOSEVELT  ON  RATES 

Of  557  Organizations  Only  15  Oppose  President's 
Program. 

Milwaukee. — E.  P.  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  interstate  commerce  law 
convention  announced  that  the  result  of  a 
canvass  recently  made  by  a  Newark,  N.  J.,,  news- 
paper man  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  557  organi- 
zations, representing  various  commercial,  manufac- 
turing and  producing  interests  throughout  the  coun- 
try, only  fifteen  are  opposed  to  the  legislation  rec- 


THE  SIN  OF  GETTING  RICH 

Cardinal   Gibbons  Denounces   Stock  Watering   and 
.  Dishonesty  of  Bank  Officers. 

Quite  universally  the  public  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  the  passion  for  a  too  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  coupled  with  the  relative 
ease  with  which  riches  could  be  had,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  pause  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  American  trade  and  business,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect this  fundamental  habit.  Representative 
of  this  point  of  view  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  address  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
as  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press: 

Baltimore,  Md. — Cardinal  Gibbons  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  recently  on  probity  in  business,  tak- 
ing as  his  text,  "Pay  What  Thou  Owest."  He  said 
in  part: 

"There  is  one  species  of  dishonesty  which  is 
conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  I  allude  to  the  iniqu- 
ity of  watering  stock  and  floating  it  on  the  market, 
of  inflating  stocks  and  bonds  and  giving  them  a 
fictitious  value. 

"This  sin  is  the  more  odious  as  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  sudden  impulse  of  temptation,  but  is 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood  by  sharp  witted-  men,  who 
court  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They 
use  all  kinds  of  specious  arguments  to  catch  the 
unwary  in  their  toils,  and  inflict  untold  misery 
on  a  too  confiding  community,  and  not  infrequently 
widows  and  orphans  are  the  victims  of  this  species 
of  fraud. 

"I  might  also  allude  here  to  dishonest  presi- 
dents and  cashiers  of  banks  and  business  house 
clerks.  Their  number,  thank  God,  is  small  compared 
with  the  army  of  loyal  and  upright  officials. 

"These  unfaithful  officers  yield  to  the  criminal 
desire  of  growing  suddenly  rich.  They  secretly 
appropriate  the  funds  of  the  institution  in  which 
they  are  employed  with  the  vague  intention  of  re- 
storing them.  They  gamble  in  stocks  and  other 
securities,  hoping  to  realize  large  profits. 

"Their  first  venture  is  a  failure.  They  cast  the 
dice  again  and  again,  each  time  staking  larger  sums, 
with  the  same  result,  till  they  have  gone  down  the 
stream  of  speculation  too  far  to  retrace  their  stops 
and  hide  their  iniquity.  They  involve  themselves 
in  irreparable  ruin  and  degradation.  All  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  could  not  blot  out  the  stain.  A 
namej  which  before  was  mentioned  with  honor 
is  now  whispered  with  bated  breath  covered  with 
the  charity  of  silence.  The  last  chapter  in  their 
sad  history  is  usually  suicide,  exile,  or  the  peni- 
tentiary. ' ' 

"TO  H—  WITH  PLATITUDES!" 


Ex-Controller  Dawes  Becomes  Impatient  and  Bank- 
ers Hiss  Him. 
Among  the  many  younger  men  who   are 
said  to  have  profited  by  the  old  regime,  none 
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has  been  more  conspicuously  spoken  of  than 
the  former  Controller  of  the  Currency,  Chas. 
G.  Dawes.  He  is  one  of  those  who  advanced 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  a  respon- 
sible post  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  trusts. 
Something  that  recently  happened  to  Mr. 
Dawes  when  he  allowed  himself  to  fall  into 
impassioned  defense  of  his  present  affiliations 
is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 


the  floor  emphatically  with  his  right  foot,  he  de- 
clared he  was  tired  of  hearing  such  "miasmatic 
pessimism"  as  that  of  the  preceding  speaker.  "To 
h — 1.  with  platitudes,"  he  declared,  and  as  he  lij 
so  vigorous  hissing  assailed  him,  as  well  as  some 
applause. 

Angered  still  more  by  the  disapproval  shown, 
he  launched  forth  into  a  vigtrous  defense  of  good 
corporations.  He  said  what  was  demanded  was 
the  solving  of  the  prob^o-n  by  clear  headed,  right 
thinking  business  men,  aot  by  c-.-iididates  for  office 
or  writers  of  political  platforins.  He  sail  stuck 
swindlers  are  traceable  to  the  inherent  dishonesty 
of   the   promoters   of   corporations   ;in.i   every   man 


THE  ADVENTUEE  OF  EX-COMPTEOLLEB   DAWES. 

A  Strenuous   Visit  to  the  Wild   and   Woolly   West. 

— Eocky  Mountain  News. 


Lincoln,  Neb. — Former  Controller  of  the  Currency 
Charles  G.  Dawes  was  the  storm  center  of  a  viru- 
lent debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Bank- 
ers' association  recently. 

President  Brown  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Cambridge,  Neb.,  had  just  concluded  an  address  in 
which,  after  picturing  the  misdeeds  of  trusts,  he 
had  pleaded  with  the  bankers  to  refuse  longer  to 
stand  in  the  attitude  of  apologists  for  every  crime 
wealth  commits,  but  to  line  up  with  the  people 
and  fight  predatory  wealth. 

Mr.  Dawes  took  the  platform  with  fire  in  his 
eyes.      Shaking    his    fist    vigorously    and    stamping 


had  the  opportunity  to  protect  himself  by  finding 
out  for  himself  what  proportion  or  the  true  value 
of  the  property  each  share  raprosoiited. 

Mr.  Dawes  advised  his  heavers  to  le.ave  off  at- 
tacking wealth,  stop  indefinite  criticism,  and  stop 
fighting  Eoekefeller,  but  pick  out  specific  wrongs 
and  direct  their  efforts  towards  their  correction. 
He  defended  the  beef  trust,  insisted  that  trade 
agreements  are  not  inherently  wrong;  that  the  best 
remedy  at  present  lay  in  publicity  and  fixing  up 
a  formula  for  getting  at  the  bottom  of  stock 
prospectuses. 

Mr.  Dawes  vigorously  was  called  down  by  the 
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bankers.  One  declared  he  was  sent  out  here  to  do 
what  he  had  done,  another  taunted  him  with  secur- 
ing the  controUership  through  Wall  street  influences. 
The  meeting  broke  up  in  a  row. 


COLOSSAIi   PHILADELPHIA    QBAFT 


Thirty  Per  Cent  of  the  City's  Contract  Bills  Ab- 
sorbed Illegally  by  "the  Ring." 

New  York's  corruption  was  underhanded, 
well-covered  and  remote.  Not  so,  the  case 
in  Philadelphia.  Yet,  perhaps  the  latter  but 
represents  the  public  point  of  view  which 
was  common  until  recently,  viz.,  that  price 
and  cost  mattered  nothing  so  long  as  the  city, 
or  the  people,  did  the  paying.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  press  dispatches  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  evil  that  can  be  worked  by  laxity  in 
this  regard: 

Philadelphia. — Major  Cassius  E.  Gillette,  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  who  brought  Captain  Carter 
to  book  for  frauds  in  harbor  improvements  at  Sa- 
vannah, filed  a  report  with  Mayor  Weaver  recently 
showing  that  Philadelphia  has  been  defrauded  of 
$6,330,000  in  the  construction  of  its  filtration  plant 
and  other  public  improvements.  Major  Gillette 
in  signing  the  charges  is  joined  by  John  Donald 
McLennon,  of  Washington. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  work  done  by  the 
Board  of  Investigating  Engineers  appointed  by 
Mayor  Weaver  last  July  to  examine  the  filtration 
plant  ant!  Northeast  and  Southern  boulevards,  now 
in  process  of  construction.  It"  constitutes  another 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  reform  move- 
ment that  seems  to  be  sweeping  this  city  and  the 
entire  country. 

One  startling  feature  of  the  report  is  that  owing 
to  delay  in  completing  the  filtration  plant  there 
were  in  Philadelphia  1200  needless  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  the  death  rate  having  materially 
decreased  after  the  completion  of  the  plant.. 

The  contractors  in  the  east  who  have  received 
most  of  the  more  than  $18,000,000  that  has  be'gn 
expended  on  public  improvements,  are  D.  J.  Mc- 
Nichol  &  Co.  James  J.  Ryan,  John  A.  Kelley  and 
Vare  Hi'others.  The  members  of  the  McNichol  firm 
are  Israel  W-  Durham,  leader  of  the  local  republican 
organization;  State  Senator  J.  P.  McNichol,  also 
a  city  leader,  and  the  latter 's  brother  Daniel.  The 
Vare  firnT'  is  niacfe  up  of  State  Senator  George  A. 
Vare  and  Edwin  H.  Vare.  Their  brother,  William 
8.  Vare,  is  Recorder  of  Deeds,  an  elective  office. 
The  officials  held  responsible  by  the  report  for  some 
of  the  conditions  in  connection  with  the  filtration 
system  are  William  C.  Haddock,  who  was  Director 
of   Public   Works  under  Mayor  Weaver  until -last 


May,  when  the  Mayor  dismissed  him,  and  John  W. 
Hill,  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  filtration, 
who  is  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  fraud  and  falsi- 
fication of  records  in  conection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  filtration  system. 

The  report  says:  "Omitting  from  construction 
all  small  contracts — say,  under  $30,000 — we  find 
for  the  filtration  work  and  the  two  boulevards  as 
constructed  up  to  date  the  city  has  paid  or  pledged 
$18,761,541.  First  class  work  under  the  specifi- 
cations should  not  have  cost  more  than  $12,430,000, 
which  includes  an  allowance  of  twenty  per  cent, 
or  $2,075,208,  for  legitimate  contractors'  profits. 
The  difference  is  $6,330,000.  In  other  words,  $18,- 
760,000  in  round  numbers  has  been  paid  out  for 
work  costing  the  contractors  $10,356,000. 

"Of  the  $6,330,000  excessive  cost  there  has  gone 
to  the  contractors  who  worked  under  the  name  of 
D.  J.  McNichol  $5,065,122,  similarly  to  Ryan  & 
Kelley,  $543,890,  and  to  Vare  Brothers  $89,128. 
Of  the  $18,761,541  there  remains  unpaid  about 
$568,000  to  McNichol  and  $75,000  to  Ryan  &  Kelley. 
— New  York  Herald. 


The  Humor  of  It. 


A  Proverb. 

The  greatest  rascals  don't  deceive  people, 
simply   let   people   deceive   themselves. 


They 


Dream  Extravagance. 

Don't  the  Highflyers  live  beyond  their  income  1" 
' '  Dear   me — why,    they   live    beyond   the    income 
they  wish  they  had." 


Financial  Standing. 
Knocker. — "Are    they    very    solid    people?" 
Bocker. — "No;    I   understood  the   taint,  on   their 
money  is  only  plated." — New  York  Sun. 


Too  Much  Competition. 

"I  see  that  the  Russian  actors  have  all  gone  on 
a  strike." 

' '  Too  much  fun  going  on  in  the  streets,  I  sup- 
pose." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Rebating  Prices. 

It  may  be  that  the  oflicials  of  the  beef  trust  are 
afraid  to  grant  rebates  to  the  public  on  the  price 
of  meats  because  rebates  are  unlawful. — Rochester 
Post  Express.' 


Blissful. 

The  Count. — "Ma  foi!  I  had  a  beautiful  dream 
last  night!" 

The  Baron.— "What  was  itf" 

The  Count. — "I  dream  zat  I  was  marrying  into 
a  life  insurance  family." — Puck. 


The  Difference. 

"Pa,"  said  little  Willie,  "what  is  the  difEer- 
ence  between  a  magnet  and  a  magnate?" 

"A  magnet,  Willie,  is  a  metallic  substance,  gen- 
erally of  iron,  which  will  attract  certain  metals, 
but  not  gold  or  silver.  A  magnate  is  a  metallic 
substance,  invariably  of  brass,  which  will  attract 
gold   and  silver  only." — .Tudge. 
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WINNING  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  ARKAN8AW   TKAVELEB. 


— Chicago   Tribune. 
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"MAECHING    THROUGH    GEOBGIA." 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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THE     P  A  N  D  E  X 


The  Shadow  of  Indu^rialism 


LABOR  SUCCESSES  IN  RUSSIA  ARE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SIGNIFI- 
CANT POLITICAL  OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— 
GENERAL  WORKINGMAN'S  REVOLT  AGAINST  UNFAIR  AND 
DISHONEST  EMPLOYERS  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS. 


As  in  Russia,  so  in  the  United  States,  the 
undercurrent  of  the  immediate  changes  is 
the  industrial  class.  This  class  it  was,  as 
pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  Pandex,  that 
caused  Tammany's  reversal  in  New  York. 
This  it  was  that  finally  broke  loose  from 
its  thralldom  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
shifted  the  power  from  the  Republican 
bosses  to  the  Democrats  and  independents. 
This  it  was  that  even  operated 
in  the  face  of  popular  detesta- 
tion of  political  graft  and  re- 
elected a  labor  union  mayor  in 
San  Francisco.  Whether,  gather- 
ing power  as  they  go  and  await- 
ing with  impatience  the  working 
out  of  corrective  legislation,  they 
will  finally  say  with  the  Russian 
workingmen  in  response  to  Witte  's 
appeal  for  their  support:  "You 
promised  us  a  soft  bed,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  must  sleep  on  a  hard 
one,"  is  a  prophecy  upon  which 
it  is  not  safe  to  venture.  Not  that 
the  rise  of  the  industrial  class  in 
the  United  States  can  portend 
civil  disorder  or  scenes  of  even  the 
slghtest  carnage,  but,  that,  other 
remedies  having  failed,  the  class 
most  affected  by  current  evils,  may 
seek  to  make  its  own  legislation, 
and  be  none  too  regardful  of  those 
who  have  been  none  too  regardful 
of  it, 


IJVBOB'S  VICTORY  IS   SWEEPING 


Mayor    Sclunitz   Be-Elected   in  San   Francisco    by 
11,504  Plurality. 

San  Francisco,  long  the  best  fortified  labor 
union  city  in  the  country,  because  of  its  iso- 
lation from  the  general  labor  market,  has 
given  the  most  pronounced  decision  in  favor 
of  at  least  temporary  control  by. the  indus- 


IT  LOOKS  AS  IF  THEY  HAD  GOT  HIM  THIS  TIME. 

— Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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trial  elements.    Said  the  press,  summarizing 
the  November  elections: 

San  Francisco. — The  complete  returns  from  the 
San  Francisco  election  show  that  every  candidate 
on  the  Union  Labor  ticket  was  elected,  the  plural- 
ities over  the  Fusion  and  Socialist  tickets  ranging 
from  4970  to  11,500.  The  total  vote  for  mayor 
was   as   follows: 

Eugene  E.  Schmitz  (Union  Labor) 40,191 

John  8.  Partridge  (Fusion) 28,687 


classes,  and  how  much  that  had  to  do  with 
the  result  is  suggested  in  the  following  fore- 
cast by  Walter  Wellman  in  the  Record-Her- 
ald: 

New  York. — The  newspapers  and  many  of  the 
people  of  this  city  have  at  last  awakened  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  war  of  the 
classes  on  their  hands.  At  least  that  is  what  the 
Evening  Post   has   called   it.     The   Times   declared 


'BEWARE  OF  A  LIGHT  MAN.     HE'S   AN  EXPEET.' 


-Chicago   Tribune. 


A.  W.  Castner   (Socialist) 1,686 

Sehmitz  's    plurality    11,504 

An  ordinance  increasing  the  retail  liquor  license 
from  $84  to  $500  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
2391. — Chicago  E«cord-Herald. 


CLASS  CEY  IN  NEW  YORK 


Hearst's    Candidacy   Viewed   as   a   Leadership    of 
Labor  Against  Capital. 

Underneath  the  anti-graft  fight    in    New 

York  lay  the  thought  of  the    cleavage    of 


I  hat  the  political  upheaval  was  "War  on  wealth," 
"Passionate  resentment  against  what  is  called  the 
"money  power."  Both  of  theSe  papers  are  im- 
plac.tbly  opposed  to  Editor  Hearst,  With  one  un- 
important exceptii'ii,  they  ar>.>  the  only  newspapers 
in  Creator  Nov.'  York  which  are  op'^nTy  condemalnj 
Hearst  an''  (iochii-ng:  bim  unfit  to  be  mayor. 

In  the  last  analysis  ihe  Post's  and  the  Times' 
characterizations  mean  the  same  thing,  to-wit :  That 
the  under  dogs  of  society  have  arisen  against  the 
aristocrats  and  the  prosperous  and  have  deter- 
mined to  wreak  their  envy  and  their  hatred  of 
them  by  electing  Hearst  if  they  can. 
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If  this  is  a  true  characterization,  it  is  impovtaut, 
significant,  perhaps  ominous.  It  would  indicate 
that  at  last  the  hour  has  come  in  the  flood  tide  of 
America's  phenomenal  prosperity  when  it  is  giving 
rise  to  a  new  and  dangerous  order  of  things  in 
society  and  politics — when  the  less  prosperous  are 
in  a  state  of  revolt  against  their  more  fortunate 
fellows;  when  men  with  little  money  or  none  at 
all  hate  and  would,  if  they  could,  rend  those  who 
have  much.  If  this  is  a  true  picture,  it  moans  that 
too  much  prosperity  is  producing  ills  and  dangers 
in  the  body  politic  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet  Ijeen 
afraid  in  our  country,  and  that  unless  we  close  our 
eyes  we  must  tremble  for  the  future  of  the  republic. 


EIGHT  HOURS  IN  COAL  FIELDS 


Miners    Preparing    for    Another    Enormous    Strike 
in  the  Spring. 

Outside  of  the  political  field,  the  conten- 
tion of  the  laboi'  unions  for  the  eight  hour 
day  continues  unabated,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  strenuous  addition  to  it  in  the  early  spring. 
Said  William  E.  Curtis  in  the  Chicago 
Eecord-Herald : 

Hazleton,  Pa.^The  labor  situation  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  regions  is  critical,  and  another  long  strike 
at  the  termination  of  the  existing  agreement,  on  the 
1st  of  April  next,  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tact  and  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ators. Disinterested  people,  who  are  familiar  with 
conditions,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Baer, 
president  of  the  Reading  Bailroad,  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  events  will  turn;  that  upon  his  disposition 
and  behavior  the  dreaded  demonstration  will  de- 
pend. Two  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  union 
into  which  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  are  divided 
have  already  made  the  following  demands: 

1.  A  recognition  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union 
by  the  coal  operators,  to  take  the  form  of  a  signed 
agreement  between  a  committee  of  the  operators 
and  the  oflScials  of  the  union,  concerning  hours 
and  wages. 

2.  An  eight-hour  day  for  every  man  on  the  pay 
rolls. 

3.  An  increase  ot  10  per  cent  for  all  unskilled 
labor- 

4.  A  uniform  scale  of  wages  for  all  employes  ex- 
cept contract  miners. 

The  third  division  holds  its  convetation  next 
month,  and  will  probably  concur  in  these  demands. 
A  joint  convention  to  be  held  at  Shamokin  in  De- 
cember will  undoubtedly  ratify  them  also,  and  in- 
struct the  oflicers  of  the  union  to  present  them  to 
the  operators  before  April  1,  when  the  agreement 
arranged  by  President  Eoosevelt's  commission,  in 
1903,  expires. 

The  conditions  are  quite  complicated,  but  distin- 
terested  friends  of  the  miners  maintain  that  the 
result  hinges  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  demands 
are  received  and  treated  by  the  operators. 

"If  the  operators  will  agree  to  receive  a  com- 
mittee and  discuss  affairs  with  them  as  equals,  man 
to  man,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,"  said  a  gentle- 
man whose  business  requires  him  to  keep  on  con- 
fidential terms  with  the  union  leaders,  "but  if  the 
operators  turn  their  backs  upon  the  delegation,  or 
endeavor  to  treat  them  as  inferiors,  or  deny  their 
right  to  interfere  with  matters  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  union,  trou- 


ble is  certain.  The  miners  do  not  expect  to  receive 
the  recognition  of  the  union  that  they  demand; 
they  do  not  expect  that  the  operators  will  sit 
down  with  the  officials  of  the  union  and  arrange 
a  scale  of  rates  and  code  of  regulations  with  them, 
although  that  is  the  gist  of  their  demands.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  them  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  situation,  but  they  conceive  that  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  manhood  and  the  assertion  of  their 
dignity  as  officials  of  an  organization  of  more  than 
100,000  members  require  the  operators  to  meet  them 
on  equal  terms,  man  to  man,  and  that  the  operators 
shall  display  the  same  amount  of  confidence  and 
respect  for  this  committee  that  would  be  shown 
to  a  committee  from  the  customers  or  their  asso- 
ciates in  business.  It  is,  therefore,  more  a  ques- 
tion of  social  recognition  than  anything  else,  and 
if  that  recognition  is  granted,  if  the  operators  will 
receive  a  committee  and  discuss  things  with  them 
as  equals,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to  renew  the  ex- 
isting arrangement.  But  if  the  operators  are  arro- 
gant and  dispute  the  right  of  the  men  to  send  com- 
mittees to  them,  the  temper  of  the  unions  will  be 
aroused  and  a  strike  is  certain," 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  among  the  min- 
ers that  President  Baer  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
is  the  only  operator  of  iipportance  who  will  refuse 
to  meet  the  men  in  the  spirit  I  have  described, 
and  it  is  Baer  they  are  after.  He  controls  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  output,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  within  10  per  cent  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  operators  combined.  In  that  posi- 
tion and  with  that  power  he  is  recognized  as  the 
most  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  unions.  There- 
fore if  they  can  bring  Baer  to  his  knees,  as  it  were, 
and  compel  him  to  meet  a  delegation  from  the  unions 
on  an  equal  footing,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  triumph 
and  they  will  be  willing  to  renew  the  compromise 
agreement  arranged  by  the  Roosevelt  commission 
for  another  three  years. 


DRIVING  BUSINESS  AWAY 


Labor  Difficulties  Cause  Many  Big  Firms  to  Aban- 
don Chicago. 

Ever  since  the  labor  unions  grew  to  such 
enormous  strength  in  Chicago  that  that  city 
became  a  centre  for  strikes  in  all  trades,  the 
complaint  has  been  forthcoming  that  the 
strikes  are  ruining  the  city's  business.  Said 
the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

The  AUis-Chalmers  company,  one  of  the  largest 
machinery  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country, 
is  planning,  it  is  said,  to  close  down  its  Chicago 
mills  and  shops  and  take  the  work  to  West  Allis, 
Wis.  There  the  company  is  building  a  $3,000,000 
plant  that  might  have  been  constructed  in  Chicago 
had  it  not  been  for  uncertain  labor  conditions.  Mov- 
ing of  the  Allis-Chalmers  works  to  Wisconsin  means 
withdrawing  immense  capital  from  Chicago-  The 
West  Allis  plant  will  furnish  work  for  5000  men. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  company  is  only  one  of  a  score 
or  more  of  firms  whose  names  are  reported  in  the 
list  that  withdrew  from  Chicago  to  find  a  field 
where  labor  conditions  are  less  turbulent.  These 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows,  with  the  number  of 
men  employed  by  each: 
Green   Bros.,   machine   manufacturers;    moved 

to  Rockf ord  during  machinists '  strike  against 

Metal  Trades  association  250 
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A  TENDENCY  OF  THE  DAY. 


VOTE  HERE 
FOR  SMITH 


VOTE  HERE 

roR   JONES 


"Who  are  you  for?     I'm   for   Smith." 


"Then  we're  for  Jones." 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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Foster-Kimball    company,   machinery,   to   Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  during  machinists'  strike 60 

Chicago  Writing  Machine  company,  to   Grand 

Eapids,    during   machinists '    strike 80 

Challenge   Machinery   company,    to   Michigan.  50 

Morgan  Machinery  company,  to  Detroit,  Hich.  60 
Sidway   Manufacturing   company,   to   Elkhart, 

Ind 150 

Morgan    Electric    Machine    company,    to    East 

Chicago    125 

Ehmann    Bros.,    furniture      manufacturers,      to 

Decatur    . • 500 

Plate  glass  works,  to  Chicago  Heights 100 

Kabo  Corset  company,  to  Eockford,  111.  (girls)  300 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender    factory,    to    Grand 

Rapids    800 

O.  P.  Bassett  Printing  company,  to  Aurora.  . .  .  300 
Cribben-Sexton  stove  manufactory,  to  Aurora.  .1,000 

Cutter  &  Crosset  shirt  manufactory,  to  Elgin.  .  200 

B^tes  Machine  company  ,to  Joliet   600 

Total 4575 

The  J.  V.  Farwell  company,  Chicago,  has  estab- 
lished a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  clothes  at 
Benton  Harbor,  and  there  250  men  and  women 
are  given  employment.  In  the  same  manner  W. 
B.  Clow  &  Co.  have  built  and  maintained  their 
largest  mills  and  foundry  at  Newcomer,  O. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago,  more  than  four  years, 
that  W.  B.  Conkey  &  Co.,  set  the  example  of  mov- 
ing out  of  Chicago  to  escape  the  labor  unions. 


PRINTERS  AGAINST  INJUNCTION 


CLOSED  SHOP  UNLAWFUL 


If   the   Unions   Attempt  to   Coerce   the   Employer, 
Says  Court. 

The  passing  of  the  labor  question  from  the 
commercial  field  into  the  legal  is  probably 
more  thought  of  among  the  labor  unions  than 
among  the  average  citizens.  Much  of  the 
imion  political  struggle,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  for  the  election  of  the  judiciary, 
the  following  two  items  from  Chicago  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  reason : 

Chicago. — The  injunction  issued  last  week,  re- 
straining members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  16 
from  interfering  with  the  firms  composing  the  Chi- 
cago typothetae  during  the  present  strike  of  union 
printers  was  sustained  today  by  Judge  Holdom,  in 
the  Superior  Court,  in  a  decision  which  classes  the 
attempts  of  the  typographical  union  to  force  a  con- 
tract for  an  eight-hour  day  and  for  a  closed  shop 
on  the  employers  as  unlawful.     Judge  Holdom  said: 

"The  foundation  of  the  strike  in  this  case  is 
the  union  contract  demanding  a  closed  shop  and 
an  eight-hour  day,  Both  the  closed  shop  and  the 
eight-hour  day  are  unlawful  when  it  is  attempted 
to   coerce  the   employer  to   agree  to  them." 

The  injunction,  as  it  stands,  restrains  the  union 
and  its  members  from  interfering  with  the  business 
or  employes  of  the  complainant  firms,  either  by  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  the  employes  from  working 
or  from  sending  out  circulars  to  the  customers  of 
the  firms  asking  them  to  boycott  the  strike-bound 
houses. — New   York   Times. 


Chicago  Men  Think  a  Check  Upon  Judicial  Power 
Is  Imperative. 

Curtail  the  power  of  the  judiciary,  that  it  may 
not  issue  at  will  sweeping  injunctions  prejudicial 
and  unjust  to  the  cause  of  union  labor — this  was 
the  keynote  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
hundreds  of  Chicago  printers  held  recently.  Al- 
though the  gathering  had  been  called  to  denounce 
specifically  an  act  of  Judge  Jesse  Holdom,  who  re- 
cently enjoined  the  members  of  Typographical  Un- 
ion No.  16  from  interfering  with  the  non-union 
employes  of  the  Chicago  Typothetae,  most  of  the 
speakers  departed  from  the  set  text.  In  several 
instances,  mostly  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
union,  utterances  bordering  on  the  revolutionary 
were  made. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Brand's  hall,  160  North 
Clark  street,  and  in  the  divergence  of  sentiment  it 
suggested  the  proverbial  stream  which  is  quiet  and 
peaceful  here,  but  angry  and  turbulent  there.  One 
speaker,  A.  Johanson,  president  of  the  Woodwork- 
ers' District  Council,  referred  to  Judge  Holdom 
as  "Jesse  James."  Miss  Margaret  Haley  was  in- 
spired to  declare  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment a  failure,  while  Seymour  Stedman  called  our 
courts  capitalistic. 

"In  my  opinion  Judge  Holdom  decided  in  the 
main  consistently  with  the  law  of  the  nation,"  he 
added-  ' '  You  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  remark  that  he  has  acted  in  this  instance 
consistently  with  our  capitalistic  law,  capitalistic 
government  and  capitalistic  class  interest." 

Mr.  Stedman,  who  is  a  candidate  for  judge  qt 
the  Circuit  Court  on  the  Socialistic  ticket,  admon- 
ished workingmen  that  they  need  not  expect  an 
impartial  ruling  from  the  nation's  judiciary  as  at 
present  constituted.  He  said  there  must  be  sweep- 
ing reforms,  and  only  the  solidifying  of  the  vote 
of  the  laboring  men  could  bring  this  to  pass. 

Louis  F.  Post,  editor  of  The  Public  aroused  cheers 
when  he  said: 

"You  will  have  to  fight  fhis  out  either  by  trade 
union  methods,  or  by  bullets,  or  by  ballots.  Trade 
union  methods  will  not  do  the  work  alone,  and  bul- 
lets are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  ballot  was  given 
to  you  that  you  might  not  be  forced  to  rise  like  the 
people  of  Eussia,  but  that  by  peaceful  exercise  of 
your  rights  you  might  gain  that  which  you  need 
and    deserve." — Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 


MERCY  FOR  THEFT  OF  BREAD 


Rabbi  Hirsch  of   Chicago   Thinks  Law   Should  Be 
Lenient  With  Such  Crime. 

Concentration  of  industry  makes  it  easier 
in  some  respects  and  more  difficult  in  others 
to  provide  employment  for  the  increasing 
labor  population.  It  at  least  renders  the  sit- 
uation more  strenuous  for  the  man  who  is 
out  of  favor  with  the  operators  of  the  large 
industries,  and  who  finds  inadequate  oppor- 
tunity elsewhere.  For  this  man  the  follow- 
ing thought  of  mercy  is  advanced : 

In  the  criminal  court  recently  G.  Neumeister, 
merchant  and  former  city  clerk,  was  rejected  by 
Judge  Barnes  as  a  grand  juror   because   Mr.   Neu- 
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THE   PREMIER— "  LISTEN,   YOUR   MAJESTY!        IT  IS.  NOT  THE  'MARSEILLAISE,'  BUT  'GOD 

S-  VR  7ITR   EMPEROR.'  ""  • 

— Cliiengo  Record-Herald. 
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meister  said:  "I  never  will  vote  to  indict  a  man 
■who  has  stolen  to  keep  himself  or  his  family  from 
starving."  Judge  Barnes  pronounced  such  opin- 
ions as  the  "first  step  toward  anarchy."  Dr.  Emil 
G.  Hirsch,  in  the  following  interview,  discusses 
the   incident    in   its    sociological    bearings: 

"When  a  man  is  brought  into  a  criminal  court 
for  stealing  to  provide  himself  or  his  family  with 
necessary  food,  otherwise  unobtainable,  society  at 
large  is  co-defendant  to  the  charge,"  said  Dr. 
Hirsch.-  "In  fact,  society  is  the  real  defendant. 
Any  man,  however,  that  is  able  ana  willing  to  work 
and  cannot  find  work  to  do  must  be  the  victim  of 
a  perverted  social  and  industrial  condition.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  society 
to  care  for  him. 

"If  a  man  is  too  ignorant  to  know  how  relief 
may  be  obtained  from  charitable  institutions  and 
steals  because  of  ignorance,  he  is  entitled  at  least 
to  mercy.  If  he  is  too  proud  to  accept  such  char- 
itable aid  as  may  be  available  mercy  might  not 
be  carried  so  far.  In  either  case  society  is  not  to 
to  be  blamed. 

"Judge  Barnes  is  quoted  as  saying  that  such 
opinions  as  Mr.  Neumeister  advanced  are  the  first 
step  toward  anarchy.  It  should  be  remembered 
there  are  two  elements  in  law,  criminal  as  well  as 
civil — the  strict  law,  or  the  letter,  and  the  equity. 
When  a  man  steals  food  because  he  is  hungry  so- 
ciety's responsibility  is  such  that  equity  must  be 
invoked  in  trying  the  defendant,  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  t;he  law. 

"The  causes  that  have  led  to  conditions  under 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  worthy  man  to  be  forced 
to  steal  food  are  numerous.  Some  are  natural, 
some  are  artificial.  The  introduction  of  steam 
resulted  in  the  massing  of  great  numbers  in  cities 
and  gave  rise  to  the  factory  system.  This  system, 
as  society  allows  it  to  be  conducted,  has  prevented 
men  from  learning  trades.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
the  worker  can  learn  his  small  part  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  The  labor  unions  have  tried  to 
remedy  this  condition,  and  have  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  unions 
are  concerned,  but  they  have  made  it  even  harder 
for  the  others,  the  lower  stratum  of  workers. 

' '  The  tendency  to  urban  life,  the  invasion  of  the 
cities  by  thousands  unequipped  for  the  strife,  leaves 
large  numbers  always  on  the  ragged  edge.  And 
with  factories  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
comparatively  few,  work,  even  for  the  better  class 
of  toilers,  is  intermittent.  In  the  busy  season 
machinery  and  men  are  driven  to  their  limit.  Then 
comes  a  long  period  of  relapse.  In  the  busy  sea- 
son many  have  all  they  can  do  to  live  and  pay 
their  debts.  In  the  dull  season  they  accumulate 
more  debts.  It  becomes  an  endless  chain  of  debt- 
paying  and  want.  It  requires  rare  moral  control 
to  impel  men  to  look  ahead,  and  few  of  them  do  it. 
Those  that  do  not,  once  on  the  incline  plane  go  to 
the  bottom  rapidly." — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


INCBEASING  COST  OF  LIYDTG 


Steady  Advance  in  Prices  Exceeds  the  Advance  in 

Wages. 

Despite  all  campaign  representation  to  the 
contrary,  government  figures  show  that  the 
cost  of  living  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
scale  of  wages.  Said  the  Philadelphia  North 
American : 


' '  Production  of  food  supplies, ' '  Secretary  Wil- 
son, of  the  UnitfJd  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  quoted  as  saying,  ' '  has  been  decidedly 
heavier  this  year. ' '  In  consequence,  he  predicts 
lower  prices  during  the  coming  winter  for  meats, 
poultry,  dairy  products  and  other  table  necessities. 

This  is  a  pleasant  prediction  to  consumers  all 
over  the  country,  particularly  if  they  have  just 
finished  reading  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
just  issued,  dealing  with  retail  prices  of  food  from 
1890  to  1904. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  new  century  the  cost 
scale  of  food'  has  increased  steadily.  Of  thirty 
principal  articles,  the  prices  of  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  were  higher  last  year  than  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period,  1890-1899.  The  few  that 
have  decreased  in  cost  were  evaporated  apples, 
vinegar,  coffee  and  prunes. 

Bacon  increased  37.9  per  cent.;  eggs,  30.9  per 
cent.;  dry  or  pickled  pork,  25.8  per  cent;  fresh 
pork,  24  per  cent.;  corn  meal.  21-5  per  cent.,  and 
potatoes,   21.3   per   cent. 

Chickens,  once  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all,  had 
risen  20.7  per  cent,  in  price;  flour  had  advanced  19.9 
per  cent,;  salt  ham,  18.4  per  cent.;  lard,  17.3  per 
cent.;  fresh  beef,  from  12.8  to  13.4  per  cent.;  but- 
ter, 9  per  cent.;  milk,  6.3  per  cent. 

While  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  the 
provision  market  has  shrunk,  wages  have  increased 
somewhat,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  slightly  less 
of  recent  years;  but  these  advantages  are  not  yet 
proportionate  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  Secretary  Wilson.  Trans- 
portation and  distribution,  rather  than  the  cost 
of  production,  appear  to  be  the  principal  factors 
in  establishing  the  increase  in  prices. 

In  tracing  the  variations  of  food  cost  for  the 
fifteen-year  period;  1890-1904,  experts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  confined  their  attention  to  thirty  staples. 

No  fewer  than  6760  schedules  were  secured,  col- 
lected from  151  cities  and  towns  in  forty  states, 
in  addition  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Every  one  was  obtained  by  agents  of  the_  Bureau 
by  personal  visits  to  families  and  to  business  firms. 
The  firms  upon  which  calls  were  made  sold  largely 
to  working  men.  Indeed,  particular  effort  was 
made  in  every  manner  possible  to  make  the  family 
of  the  working  man  the  basis  of  the  report. 

For  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
average  cost  of  food  per  family  in  1890  was  $318.20. 
in  1899,  $309.19;  in  1900,  $314.16;  in  1901,  $326.90; 
and  in  1904  it  reached  the  highest  point  of  the 
period,  $347.10.  This  was  $50.34,  or  17  per  cent., 
greater  than   in  1896. 

As  a  proof  of  how  the  scale  of  food  cost  has 
tipped  down  and  up  du'ring  the  fifteen  years,  the 
following  annual  averages  for  2567  families  will 
prove  of  interest; 

In  1890,  the  average  family  expenditure  for 
food  was  $318.20;  in  1891,  $322.05;  in  1892,  $316.65; 
in  1893,  $324.41;  in  1894,  $309.81;  in  1895.  $303.91; 
in  1896,  $296.76;  in  1897,  $299-24;  in  1898,  $306.70; 
in  1899,  $309.19;  in  1900,  $314.16;  in  1901,  $326.90; 
in  1902,  $344.61;  in  1903,  $342.75;  in  1904,  $347.10. 

During  the  fifteen-year  period  living,  generally 
spoaking,  has  been  cheaper  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina,  Tennessee   and   Texas — than   elsewhere. 

For  1904  the  figures  were:  North  Atlantic  States, 
$360.70  for  the  average  family;  South  Atlantic 
States,  $312.61;  North  Central  States,  $314.86; 
Western   States,   $323.97. 

Comparing  1904  with  1903,  it  is  found  that  the 
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annual  food  cost  per  family  increased  last  year 
$4.35  throughout  the  country. 

By  sections  the  ancrease  was:  North  Atlantic 
States,  $5.16;  South  Atlantic  States,  $1.96;  North 
Central  States,  $3.34;  South  Central  States,  $4.11; 
Western  States,  $3.70- 

Again,  comparing  the  retail  prices  of  1904  with 
those  of  1903,  it  is  found  that  fifteen  of  the  thirty 
articles  under  consideration  showed  an  advance, 
while  fifteen  had   decreased. 

The  ones  which  advanced  were,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  increased  cost:  Fresh  beef- 
steaks, .41  per  cent.;  wheat  bread,  3.74;  chickens, 
1.84;  coffee,  2.81;  cornmeal,  .64;  eggs,  4.43;  fresh 
fish,  .56;  salt  fish,  3.01;  flour,  18.44;  milk,  .45;  mo- 
lasses, .18;  mutton  and  lamb,  1.29;  white  potatoes, 
5.68;  sugar,  6.04;  veal,  .55. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


HOPE  FOR  LABOB  UNION  BANK 


Promoters  Declare  Action  of  Federation  Will  Not 
Hurt  Their  Plans. 

One  of  the  ways  which  Labor  has  devised 
to  work  itself  to  a  better  condition  is  through 
the  medium  of  business  institutions  founded 
solely  by  and  conducted  in  the  explicit  inter- 
est of  labor.  One  of  these  institutions  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following: 

Despite  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Feder.ation  of 
Labor  last  Sunday  in  refusing  to  support  a  union 
labor  bank  in  Chicago,  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  is  said  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan 
to  be  a  certainty.  More  than  $100,000  worth  of 
stock,  it  is  declared,  has  been  subscribed  by  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  and  their  sympathizers. 

All  of  the  large  unions  in  Chicago,  it  is  said, 
have  signified  their  intention  of  investing  in  stock 
issued  by  the  bank,  and  subscriptions  from  union- 
ists outside  of  the  city  have  been  secured.  The 
action  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  it  is 
asserted,  was  the  result  of  opposition  to  the  plan 
from  representatives  of  small  unions,  and  does  not 
indicate  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  larger 
organizations.  The  bank  will  be  opened  as  soon  as 
$200,000  worth  of  stock  has  been  purchased. 

"There  is  no  question  that  a  union  labor  bank 
will  be  established  in  Chicago  within  a  short  time," 
said  S.  P.  Dunlop,  one  of  the  men  who  aided  in 
obtaining  a  charter  for  the  bank.  "All  of  the 
large  labor  unions  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  we  do 
not  believe  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  will  have  any  effect  upon  its  success." — 
Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


LIBERTY  WON  IN  RUSSIA 


Autocratic  Power  of  the  Czar  Gives  Way  to  Pres- 
sure of  the  Passive  Eevolution. 

Labor's  great  power,  when  well  united  and 
ably  directed,  has  probably  never  been  so 
completely  manifested  as  in  the  tragic  events 
in  Russia.  The  passive  resistance  policy  ex- 
pressed in  universal  industrial  strikes  finally 
wrung  the  concession  of  liberty  and  quasi- 


constitution  from  the  Emperor  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  dispatch: 

St.  Petersburg. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  im- 
perial manifesto: 

' '  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God  em- 
peror and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  grand  duke 
of  Finland,  etc.,  declares  to  all  our  faithful  sub- 
jects that  troubles  and  agitation  in  our  capitals 
and  in  numerous  other  places  fill  our  heart  with 
excessive  pain  and   sorrow. 

' '  The  happiness  of  the  Eussian  sovereign  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  the  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  sorrow  of  our  people  is  the  sorrow  of 
the  sovereign. 

' '  From  the  present  disorders  may  arise  great  na- 
tional disruption.  They  menace  the  integrity  and 
unity  of  our  empire. 

"The  supreme  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
sovereign  office  requires  us  to  efface  ourself  and  to 
use  all  the  force  and  reason  at  our  command  to 
hasten  in  securing  the  unity  and  co-ordination  of 
the  power  of  the  central  government,  and  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  all  measures  for  pacification  in  all 
circles  of  public  life,  which  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

' '  We  therefore  direct  our  government  to  carry 
out  our  inflexible  will  in  the  following  manner: 

"1.  To  extend  to  the  population  the  immutable 
foundations  of  civic  liberty,  based  on  the  real  in- 
violability of  person,  freedom  of  conscience,  speech, 
union  and  association. 

' '  2.  Without  suspending  the  already  ordered 
elections  to  the  state  douma,  to  invite  the  partici- 
.pation  in  the  douma,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  be- 
fore the  convocation  of  the  douma  will  permit, 
those  classes  of  the  population  now  completely  de- 
prived of  electoral  rights,  leaving  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  electoral  right  in 
general  to  the  newly  established  legislative  order 
of  things- 

"3.  To  establish  as  an  unchangeable  rule  that 
no  law  shall  be  enforceable  without  the  approval 
of  the  state  douma,  and  that  it  shall  be  possible  for 
the  elected  of  the  people  to  exercise  real  participa 
tion  in  the  supervision  of  the  legality  of  the  acts 
of  the  authorities  appointed  by  us. 

"We  appeal  to  all  faithful  sons  of  Russia  to  re- 
member their  duty  towards  the  fatherland  to  aid 
in  terminating  these  unprecedenled'  troubles  and 
to  apply  their  forces,  in  co-operation  with  us,  to 
the  restoration  of  calm  and  peace  upon  our  natal 
soil. 

Given  at  Peterhof  October  30,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  •  "NICHOLAS."  . 


CONCESSIONS  CAME  TOO  LATE 


Taste   of   Power  Likely   to   Lead   the   Radicals  to 
the  Last  Extremes. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  their  efforts, 
the  workmen  had  scarcely  received  their  con- 
cessions from  the  Czar  when  the  demand  was 
broadened  and  evidence  was  given  that  the 
struggle  might  go  on  to  the  extreme  end 
of  a  demand  for  a  republic.  Said  the  press 
immediately  after  the  first  edict  granting 
new  liberty : 
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St.  Petersburg. — The  Constitution  granted  re- 
cently came  too  late. 

It  has  satisfied  nobody  except  the  very  moderate 
element,  which  is  devoid  of  any  influence  upon 
the  political  evolution  of  Eussia.  The  events  of 
to-day  have  fully  justified  the  predictions  in  my 
last  telegram.  The  imperial  manifesto  has  served 
as  the  signal  for  a  renewed  conflict,  and  the  con- 
flict has  even  been  aggravated  by  the  introduction 
of  strife  between  the  Moderates  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Revolutionaries  on  the  other. 

This  development  has  already  given  rise  to  san- 
guinary collisions.  The  Reds  and  Whites,  as  they 
are  respectively  styled,  have  shed  each  other's  blood 
in  the  name  of  political  freedom. 

St.  Petersburg  on  this  occasion  can  boast  of  far 
exceeding  the  provinces  in  the  intensity  of  its 
political  passions.  Telegrams  from  other  cities, 
except  the  larger  centres,  indicate  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  contented  element.  The  people  there 
have  hailed  the  manifesto  with  patriotic  proces- 
sions and  have  thronged  the  churches  with  devout 
thanksgiving. 

Alas!  The  churchgoers  no  longer  have  the  guid- 
ing voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  de- 
lays and  blunders  of  the  Government  and  the  long, 
heartbreaking  oppression  have  created  a  resolute 
army  which  refuses  to  parley  with  the  oppressors, 
scorns  their  terms,  and  demands  nothing  less  than 
unconditional  surrender. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg,  whose  political 
education  is  vastly  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  provincials,  remain  passively  if 
not  actively  on  the  side  of  the  Revolutionaries. 
The  manifesto  is  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  weak; 
ness  and  an  incitement  to  further  agitation. 

Despicable  Confession  by  Czar. 

The  Liberals,  disgusted  with  its  half-hearted 
recognition  of  their  demands,  look  upon  it  as  a 
despicable  confession  by  the  Czar.  They  say  he 
failed  all  this  time  to  recognize  what  the  people 
wanted  and  wofe  up  to  a  realization  of  their  needs 
only  when  the  whole  country  had  been  thrown  into 
unprecedented  turmoil. 

The  Revolutionaries  received  the  manifesto  with 
shouts  of  revolt  and  defiance  and  a  resolution  to 
continue  the  strike  until  complete  victory  is  at- 
tained. Here  is  today's  proclamation  in  the  organ 
of   the   Central   Strike   Committee: 

' '  The  manifesto  published  yesterday  fully  demon- 
strates the  powerlessness  of  the  autocracy  and  the 
Government  in  conflict  with  the  revolted  nation. 
Realizing  that  the  end  is  nigh,  the  autocracy  again 
gives  way  beiore  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  a 
widespread  revolutionary  movement,  which  is  as- 
suming a  more  and  more  acute  form,  before  an  or- 
ganized wholesale  political  strike,  and  before  an 
armed  conflict.  The  autocracy  hopes  by  means  of 
its  favorite  method  to  introduce  dissension  among 
the  struggling  nation. 

"The  manifesto  of  Oct.  30  is  proclaimed  with- 
out political  amnesty,  to  the  accompaniment .  of 
martial  law.  The  rights  bought  by  the  people  at 
the  price  of  countless  lives  can  be  assured  and  pro- 
mulgated only  by  them,  and  the  sole  way  effectu- 
ally to  give  real  appeasement  to  the  land  and  the 
people  lies  in  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  elected  by  the  universal, 
equal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrages  of  all  adult  citi- 
zens without  distinction  of  sex,  creed,  or  national- 
ity, and  by  the  provision  ol  all  the  guarantees  of 
civic    freedom. 

"The  political  strike  continues.'.' 

We  are  thus  ^face  to  face  with  a  situation  per- 
haps  more   serious   than    ever.       The    Czar's    mani- 


festo has,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  fallen  flat.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  even  in  happier  times  its  exe- 
cution by  Count  Witte,  magnified  into  a  sort  of 
Dictator,  would,  in  view  of  the  profound  distrust 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  engender,  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  In  the  present  circumstances 
his  task  is  doomed  to  failure- — New  York  Times. 


AUSTRIA  IN  UPRISING 


Universal    Suffragists   Begin  the    "Passive   Resist- 
ance" Policy  in  that  Country. 

Throughout  Europe  there  seemed  to  be 
thrown  into  light,  immediately  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Russian  revolution,  a  broad  and 
astonishing  organization  in  behalf  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  led  by  the  same  factors  tl  at  led 
the  strike  in  Russia.    Said  the  press: 

Vienna. — Following  a  report  recently  that  Em- 
peror Franz  Josef  had  decided  to  grant  universal 
sufl'rage  to  Austria,  eighty  persons  were  injured  in 
rioting  resulting  from  a  big  socialist  meeting.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  was  the  topic  discussed  by  the 
socialists. 

The  orators  used  fiery  language,  declaring  that 
millions  of  workers  were  ready  to  follow  the  Rus- 
sian example.  The  crowds  outside  the  halls  were 
so  great  that  traffic  was  stopped  for  three  hours. 
After  further  harangues  outside  the  buildings 
the  crowd  marched  through  the  streets  shouting 
for  revolution.  Near  the  Hofburg  the  police  forced 
the  demonstrators  to  enter  the  side  streets,  caus- 
ing numerous  conflicts,  in  which  several  persons 
were  seriously  injured,  the  wild  scenes  lasting  half 
an  hour.  Later  at  night  the  turbulence  was  re- 
newed in  many  parts  of  the  city  and  maiiy  persons 
were  hurt. 

The  socialists  stoned  the  police,  compelling  them 
to  draw  their  swords,  and  it  is  said  that  the  police 
acted  with  brutal  violence.  The  crowds  resisted 
angrily,  and  a  cafe  on  Ringstrasse  was  almost  de- 
molished. There  were  no  policemen  among  the  in- 
jured. This  outbreak,  it  is  believed  will  inaugurate 
a  series  of  violent  demonstrations,  the  attitude  of 
the  police  having  incensed  the  labor  party  and  de- 
termined them  to  press  their  demands  at  any  price. 
Orderly  suffrage  demonstrations  took  place  at 
(Jraz  and  Prague. — Chicago  Tribune. 


LIBERTY   BAPTIZED   IN   BLOOD 


Few     Constitutions   Have    Been    Secured    Without 
Sanguinary  Conflict. 

As  a  general  rule  national  constitutions  are  bap- 
tized with  blood,  and  the  one  granted  by  the  czar 
to  Russia  on  Monday  last  furnishes  another  illus- 
tration thereof-  A  few  have  been  granted  volun- 
tarily by  monarchs  farsighted  and  sagacious  enough 
to  appreciate  the  impossibility  of  stemming  for 
all  time  the  ever  rising  tide  of  democracy  and  who 
had  deemed  it  politic  to  spread  the  sails  of  their 
dynasty  to  windward  and  to  endeavor  to  ride  on 
the  crest  of  those  waves  of  popular  opinion  which 
they  were  powerless  to  resist.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  constitution  has  been  built  up  by  a  long 
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series  of  concessions,  spread  over  hundreds  of  years, 
and  obtained  by  the  people  from  the  reluctant 
crown  through  statecraft,  popular  pressure,  and 
sometimes  through  purchase,  i'or  there  are  several 
instances  in  history  where  kings  have  traded  away 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  the  nation  in  return 
for  purely  selfish  pleasure.  The  English  patchwork 
constitution  may  be  described  as  being  of  this  par- 
ticular order.  But  the  majority  of  the  old  world 
constitutions  have,  like  that  of  Bussia,  been  born 
of  revolution  and  have,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  derived  additional  value  through  having 
been  sanctified,  so  to  speak,  by  the  lives  sacrificed 
in   their   cause. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  1848  that  most  of  these 
constitutions,  thus  engendered  in  blood,  first  came 
into  actual  operation.  True,  the  people  of  well 
nigh  every  nation  of  continental  Europe  had  been 
promised  rights  of  self-government  at  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  these  pledges  were  ig- 
nored by  the  monarchies,  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  so-called  holy  alliance  which  had  the 
effect  of  calling  into  existence  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  it  was  not  until  1848,  when  a  revolution- 
ary wave  swept  all  over  Europe,  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  government  by  will  of  the  people  took  the 
place  of  that  of  despotism  by  right  divine. 

Some  of  the  sovereigns  made  a  strong  fight  for 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  sacred  preroga- 
tive and  called  upon  their  troops  to  fire  upon  their 
people.  Sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  mob  and 
the  soldiers  occurred  in  -nearly  every  capital.  In 
Munich  the  insurgents  seized  the  arsenal,  in  Dres- 
den they  erected  barracades,  in  Vienna  they 
butchered  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  drove  the  im- 
perial family  from  the  city.  In  Paris  they  pillaged 
the  royal  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  frightened 
King  Louis  Philippe  so  that,  abandoning  his 
throne,  he  concealed  his  identity  with  blue  spec- 
tacles and  a  wig  and  fled  to  "England  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Smith.  In  Eome  Pius  IX.  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  eternal  city,  and,  dis- 
guised in  the  livery  of  a  footman,  to  seek  refuge 
at  Gaeta,  a  republic  being  proclaimed  in  the  papal 
states  in  lieu  of  his  temporal  reign. 

Kings  Yield  Only  After  Bloodshed. 
At  Berlin  hundreds  of  citizens  were  shot  down 
l)y  the  troops  before  the  kindly  and  weak  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  issued  a  proclamation  dis- 
claiming responsibility  for  what  had  occurred,  dis- 
avowing the  action  of  the  military,  and  granting 
the  popular  demand  for  a  fullfledged  constitutional 
government.  But  the  people,  conscious  of  their 
victory,  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  forced 
him  to  send  out  of  the  country  his  younger  brother 
and  heir,  afterwards  Emperor  William  I.,  who  was 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  surrender  of  any  royal 
prerogatives,  besides  compelling  him,  that  is,  the 
king,  to  clear  every  soldier  out  of  the  city  and 
to  stand  bareheaded  on  the  balcony  of  hj.s  palace 
while  the  bodies  of  all  the  citizens  who  had  been 
shot  down  by  the  troops  were  borne  past  him  in 
procession.  At  Naples  and  at  Palermo  the  people 
rose  against  King  Ferdinand  II.,  and  after  much 
fighting  and  bloodshed  extorted  from  him  the  grant 
of   the    constitution    which    had    been    promised    to 


them  more  than  three  decades  previously.  At 
Turin  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  yielded, 
not  without  a  struggle,  the  "statute  fondamentale 
delregno, "  which  is  to-day  the  constitution  of 
united  Italy. 

Even  in  England  the  populace  became  imbued 
by  the  revolutionary  risings  everywhere  abroad 
with  the  notion  that  it  did  not  possess  sufficient 
civic  rights  and  privileges,  and  held  meetings  and 
organized  manifestations  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing further  concessions  from  the  crown.  There 
were  some  conflicts  between  the  military  and  the 
mob  in  the  provinces.  But  the  fears  which  were 
entertained  of  riots  in  the  metropolis  were  not 
realized.  At  the  personal  request  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  took 
military  charge  of  the  capital,  and  every  able 
bodied  citizen  of  any  standing  was  sworn  in  as  a 
special  constable,  and  called  upon  to  do  patrol 
duty  in  the  streets,  among  the  number  of  these 
volunteer  guardians  of  the  law  being  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  three 
years  afterwards  became  emperor  of  the  French 
under  the  style  of  Napoleon  III. 

Refuse  to  Be  Constitutional  Kings. 

Quite  a  number  of  monarchs  preferred  to  abdicate 
rather  than  to  conform  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  holding  that  they  were  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  to  transmit  to  their 
heirs  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in 
an  unimpaired  and  undiminished  condition.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  understand  that  prin- 
ciple which  has  now  been  adopted  as  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  modern  thrones — namely:  that  they 
owe  their  authority  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  parliament,  rather  than  to  inherited 
right  divine.  The  kings  of  Holland,  of  Bavaria, 
and  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  Emperor  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  and  several  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  doffed  their  crowns  and  abandoned  the 
reins  of  power  to  successors  possessed  of  a  greater 
amount  of  pliability,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
toric record  that  King  Frederick  William  IV.  would 
have  made  way  for  his  younger  brother,  William, 
had  not  his  ministers  declared  that  it  was  as  much 
as  the  future  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  was 
worth  to  attempt  to  place  on  the  throne  any  one 
so  unpopular  as  was  In  those  days  the  prince  after- 
wards so  beloved  as  Emperor  William.  King 
Charles  Albert  likewise  retired  not  only  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Sardinia  but  even  from  Italy,  rather 
than  conform  himself  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Emperor  Nicholas,  therefore,  has  plenty  of  pre- 
cedents were-  he  to  abdicate  at  this  juncture.  But 
it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme  that  he  will  fulfill 
the  intentions  of  tins  nature  that  have  been 
.  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  For  he  has  long  been 
known  as  a  man  imbued  with  liberal  and  progres- 
sive views  whose  delay  in  the  grant  of  a  consti- 
tution to  Russia  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  of  every  conceivable 
character  plaiced  in  his  path  by  relatives,  and  by 
the  courtiers  and  officials  who  environ  him,  and 
also  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  Statesmen  imbued 
with  the  capacity  and  administrative  ability  to 
bring  about  a  transformation  of  this  character 
without   engendering   chaos. — Chicago   Tribune. 
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Increasing    the    Coercion 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWERS  CAUSES  ALARM.  — RE- 
STRICTION OF  CABINET  NEWS.  —  CIVIL  SERVICE  REGULA- 
TIONS RELAXED.  -  APPEAL  FOR  A  MILITARY  SPIRIT  IN 
AMERICA.— GREAT  NAVAL  PLANS  UNDER  WAY. 


What  with  increasing  international  obli- 
gations and  the  enlarged  responsibility  that 
falls  upon  federal  officials  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  trusts  and  railroad  rebate 
violations,  there  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  muni- 
cipal ownership  and  other  movements  inci- 
dent to  the  recent  elections  tendencies  to- 
ward a  greater  concentration  of  power  in 
Executive  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
voice  of  apprehension  lest  this  trend  become 
in  time  so  marked  as  to  be  inimical  to  demo- 
cratic government.  It  is  noted  that  even  so 
consistent  an  advocate  of  Civil  Service  as 
President  Roosevelt  has  always  been  has 
promulgated  a  new  rule  giving  autocratic 
powers  to  heads  of  Departments  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dismissing  subordinates.  Also  the  cry 
of  the  Army  men  for  a  more  universal  cul- 
tivation of  military  spirit  is  observed,  to- 
gether with  the  unopposed  presidential  in- 
sistance  upon  an  enlarged  and  invincible 
navy. 


TOO  MUCH  PRESIDENTIAL  POWEE 


Henry  Wade  Rogers  Points  to  a  Great  Danger  Under 
Roosevelt. 

The  strongest  note  of  warning  against 
what  is  believed  to  be  an  unsafe  drift  toward 
coercive  executive  powers  has  been  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Herald: 

Boston,  Tuesday. — Henry  Wade  Kogers,  dean  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  and  formerly  president  of 
Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  111.,  address- 
ed a  large  audience  at  Faneuil  Hall  this  evening 
on  "The  Powers  of  the  President."  The  meeting 
was  held  by  the  Anti-Imperialist  Society.  Profes- 
sor Eogers  outlined  the  steady  centralization  of 
government  since  the  days  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  transformation  of  the  political  thinking  of  the 
people.  He  declared  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  abide 
by  the  basic  principles  upon  which  our  State  and 
national  institutions  are  founded.     He  continued: — 


"In  place  of  the  distrust  with  which  the  fathers 
looked  upon  executive  power,  we  find  a  disposition 
to  resort  to  the  President  for  relief  in  matters 
which  are  entirely  outside  his  authority.  An  in- 
dustrial dispute  arises  between  labor  and  capital 
and  men  appeal  to  the  President,  not  yet  as  a  Louis 
who  can  decree  righteous  judgments  from  a  bed 
of  justice,  but  as  a  powerful  ruler  whose  wishes, 
like  the  command  of  an  autocrat,  are  not  lightly 
to  be  disregarded. 

"We  have  seen  a  President,  with  the  approval  of 
the  people,  summon  the  representatives  of  labor 
and  capital  to  his  council  chamber  and  by  his  great 
influence  compel  one  side  to  submit  to  a  commis- 
sion named  by  him  the  decision  of  questions  which 
for  months  they  had  resolutely  declined  to  arbi- 
trate, and  which  they  deemed  of  vital  importance 
to  the  industry  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In 
his  individual  capacity  the  President  was  as  power- 
less as  other  men  to  secure  such  a  result.  But 
as  President  he  was  able  to  accomplish  what  no  one 
else  could  do.  His  motives  were  good,  and  the  im- 
mediate result  was  beneficial  to  the  country.  Most 
men  applauded  his  conduct.  A  few  regarded  his 
action  as  a  dangerous  precedent. 

"A  study  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  discloses' 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  body  to  delegate 
to  the  President  powers  of  government  which  the 
constitution  never  intended  he  should  exercise.  In 
1901  the  Congress  passed  the  Philippine  Act,  which 
constituted  the  President  an  absolute  despot  over 
eight  millions  of  people. 

"The  President  is  an  independent  and  co-ordin- 
ate department  of  the  government.  The  powers 
granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  are  political, 
and  his  discretion  respecting  their  exercise  is  ab- 
solute and  cannot  be  controlled.  In  the  United 
States,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
the  power  of  the  executive  has  steadily  increased. 
In  England  it  has  as  steadily  diminished.  The 
Crown  can  act  only  through  the  Ministers. ' ' 


TO    GIVE    GREATER    POWER 


Plans   to   Revive   President's   Authority  to   Make 
Trade  Treaties. 

Mr.  Rogers'  warning,  perhaps,  finds  some 

of  its  justification  in  the  proposed  restoration 

to  the  President  of  functions  in  regard  to 

trade  treaties  which  were  supposed  to  have 

been  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Dingley  Act. 

Said  the  Kansas  City  Times  concerning  this 

development : 
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Washington. — It  is  proposed  by  the  American 
Beciprocal  Tariff  league  to  revise  the  provision  of 
section  4  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  permits 
the  President  to  negotiate  reciprocal  treaties.  Ex- 
Senator  Harris  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  three  vice 
presidents  of  the  league  representing  the  combined 
cattle  interests  of  the  country,  made  public  the 
plan  recently. 

It  was  significant  that  the  announcement  of  the 
league's  plan  in  Washington  was  coincident  with 
the  announcement  made  through  Berlin  dispatches 
that  Von  Sternberg,  the  German  ambassador  had 
been  instructed  to  suggest  to  the  President  the  ad- 
visability of  appointing  ten  experts  on  the  part  of 


when  the  Dingley  law  was  passed.  Today  the 
demand  is  absolutely  imperative.  The  prosperity 
of  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  successful  disposition  of 
an  enormous  surplus,  which  the  domestic  market 
cannot  now  and  never  will  be  able  to  consume. 

Our  power  to  produce  in  every  direction  increases 
far  more  rapidly  than  our  power  to  consume.  Hence 
exportation  is  a  matter  far  more  vital  than  an 
absurd  theory  as  to  protection  and  retention  of  the 
home  market.    - 

"If  the  stand  patters  in  the  Republican  party 
desire  to  avoid  the  discussion  which  would  attend 
a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  demoraliza- 


WHAT  IT  MAY  COME  TO. 


-Washington  Post. 


each  country  to  adjust  the  German- American  tariffs. 
It  is  contended  here  that  the  most  direct  way  of 
reaching  an  understanding  between  the  two  nations 
which  up  to  this  time  have  found  it  impossible  to 
agree  upon  trade  relations,  is  by  making  operative 
the  section  of  the  Dingley  law  which  became  a  dead 
letter  when  the  Senate  permitted  the  Kasson  treaties 
to  die. 

Ex-Senator  Harris,  who  represents  the  cattle  in- 
terests, in  explaining  the  plans  of  the  league  for 
the  approaching  session  said: 

"If  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law  Was  enacted  justified  reciprocity  and 
the  fostering  and  increasing  of  our  foreign  trade, 
there  were  still  stronger  and  more  urgent  reasons 


tion  of  business  which  they  insist  would  follow, 
there  is  an  easy  and  simple  way  by  which  they 
can  re-establish  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  avoid  disturbance.  It  may  be  only 
a  temporary  expedient,  but  it  will  answer  and 
will  also  provide  a  way  by  which  tTie  interests  of  the 
exporters  may  be  served  and  satisfy  temporarily 
at  least  the  men  who  are  demanding  tariff  revision. 
The  passage  by  the  House  of  a  joint  resolution 
reviving  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Dingley 
law  and  its  passage  by  the  Senate,  with  assurances 
to  the  President  that  the  treaties  under  its  provision 
would  be  promptly  ratified,  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  to  take  up  the  question  with 
foreign  governments  and  bring     forward     treaties 
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similar  to  these  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kasson 
and  we  would  at  once  have  a  modus  vivendi.  This 
will  answer  the  present  needs  and,  working  satis- 
factorily, would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  permanent 
legislation  desired  and  the  enactment  of  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  schedule,  which  would,  for  a 
long  time  at  least,  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  bit- 
ter discussions  involved  in  partisan  handling  of 
the  subject.  It  would  certainly  seem  wise  upon 
the  part  of  Eepublican  leaders  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  by  such  an  act. ' ' 


DEOPS  CIVIL  SEBVICE  BARS. 

President   Gives   Department   Heads   the   Privilege 
of  Summary  Jiemovals. 

More  obvious  justification  for  the  fear  of 
vesting  too  much  power  in  executive  hands 
is  presented  in  the  following  report  from  the 
New  York  Sun  of  the  action  of  the  President 
in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  regulations : 

Washington. — One  of  the  most  radical  changes 
in  the  civil  service  regulations  which  has  been 
authorized  in  recent  years  was  promulgated  by  the 
President  recently.    In  this  order  the  President  says: 

When  the  President  or  head  of  an  executive 
department  is  satisfied  that  an  oflScer  or  employee 
in  the  classified  service  is  ineflicient  or  incapable, 
and  that  the  public  service  will  be  materially  im- 
proved by  his  removal,  such  removal  will  be  made 
without  hearing,  but  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be 
stated  in  writing  and  filed.  When  misconduct  is 
committed  in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  head  of  an  executive  department,  removal 
may  be  made  summarily  and  without  notice. 

Although  two  or  three  specific  cases  were  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  President's  order,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  new  rule  will  be  rather  broadly 
applied,  and  the  effect  in  several  branches  of  the 
Government  promises  to  be  of  a  sweeping  character. 
It  will  be  possible  under  the  amended  regulations 
for  the  President  or  a  member  of  his  cabinet  to 
remove  a  superannuated  under-oflSoial  or  clerk  at 
his  pleasure,  so  long  as  the  person  concerned  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  officer,  inefficient 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary in  such  cases  for  the  executive  officer  to  write 
a  statement  of  the  reason  and  to  file  it  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  but  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  removed  clerk  or  employee  to 
make   a   defence. 

Summary  action  may  also  be  taken  in  a  multi- 
tude of  other  cases,  the  broad  term,  "inefficiency" 
only  having  to  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ' 
President  or  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  clerk 
is  employed.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  the  removing 
officer  is  not  required  even  to  file  a  statement  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  Secretary  of 
State  Boot  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  promul- 
gation 01  the  amended  rule,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Department,  service,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


and  some  of  them  startled,  by  the  facts  re- 
flected in  the  following,  which  was  subse- 
quently fully  explained,  but  which  still  lin- 
gers unpleasantly  in  the  minds  of  the  anti- 
imperialists  : 

Washington. — Every  member  of  the  cabinet 
is  carrying  in  his  inside  pocket  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Loeb  which  if  it  has  its  expected  effect 
will  "bottle  up"  cabinet  proceedings  airtight.  It 
expresses  the  President 's  absolute  wish  that  not  one 
word  be  said  by  any  member  of  the  cabinet  about 
anything  that  occurs  in  the  cabinet  room.  The  letter 
was  written  in  maniforld  recently  and  was  received 
by  all  the  cabinet  in  due  course  of  business  soon 
after  the  President  took  his  departure  for  the  South. 
The  letter  is  a  page  and  a  half  long  and  starts  out 
with  the  injunction  from  the  President  that  every 
member  of  the  cabinet  observe  absolute  confidence 
as  to  all  that  takes  place  in  the  cabinet  meetings. 
"It  has  been  the  subject  of  an  understanding," 
says  the  letter,  "with  the  three  press  associations 
that  nothing  is  to  be  given  out  hereafter  in  regard 
to  cabinet  meetings.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
unseemly  practice,  which  self-respecting  members 
of  the  press  have  always  disliked  to  follow,  of  way- 
laying members  of  the  cabinet  as  they  come  out 
from  the  cabinet  meetings  and  asking  them  for 
information  of  what  has  taken  place. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  observance  of  this 
request,  which  places  each  member  of  the  cabinet 
under  the  solemn  obligation  not  to  discuss  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  no  one 
will  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or  of  good  nature 
give  to  a  special  correspondent  whom  he  may 
especially  like  or  for  whom  he  feels  sorry,  a  state- 
ment of  anything  that  has  happened  in  cabinet 
meeting.  Such  a  course  would  make  it  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  old  practice  of  giving  out  a  re- 
sume of  what  has  been  done  by  the  cabinet,  which 
is  undesirable.  Members  of  the  cabinet  will  also 
refrain  from  discussing  politics  either  of  their  own 
or  those  of  the  administration. ' ' 

The  President  has  recently  been  greatly  an- 
noyed by  articles  which  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  Eastern  newspapers  pretending  to  reveal  the 
matters  discussed  at  the  cabinet  meetings.  Some 
of  these  have  created  an  entirely  erroneous  im- 
pression. It  is  probable  that  some  article  has  at- 
tracted the  President's  attention  and  he  has  taken 
this  manner  of  protecting  himself. 

THE  CABINET  NOT  MUZZLED 


'BOTTLED  UP"  THE  CABINET 


Annoyed   by   Newspapers,    the    President   Issues    a 
Restraining  Order. 
For  a  few  days  the  press,  the  country  and 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President  were  amazed, 


President  Explains  to  Newspaper  Men  the  So-Called 
"Gag  Order." 

Washington.- — President  Koosevelt  cleared  much 
misunderstanding  that  has  existed  concerning  a 
circular  letter  sent  to  Cabinet  officers  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  Loeb,  the  President 's  secretary,  which 
has  been  called  the  "Press  Muzzling  Order"  and 
the  "Gag  Order."  This  letter  was  reported  to 
contain  instructions  to  members  of  the  Cabinet 
not  to  furnish  any  news  to  representatives  of  news- 
papers except  such  as  was  contained  in  statements 
prepared  for  the  press  associations. 

It  became  known,  however,  to  the  body  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  a  delegation  of  whom  visited 
the  White  House  by  invitation,  that  there  had  been 
a  greatly  exaggerated  impression  prevailing  as  to 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  President's  instruc- 
tions. The  letter  of  the  President  to  his  official  ad- 
visers was  intended  merely  to  emphasize  and  reiter- 
ate the  understanding  that  has  prevailed  for  many 
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years  that  information  is  not  to  be  furnished  the 
press  as  to  what  occurs  at  cabinet  meetings. 

It  has  been  customary  for  cabinet  members  to 
narrate  to  newspaper  men  matters  of  trivial  news 
value  discussed  at  the  Wtite  House  councils,  with 
the  idea  of  diverting  attention  from  important  top- 
ics also  considered  at  cabinet  sessions.  To  this 
course  objection  was  recently  made  within  the 
cabinet  circle  on  the  ground  that  the  impression 
was  being  given  the  people  of  the  country  that  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments  devoted  their 
semi-weekly  meeting  to  the  most  insignificant  sub- 
jects and  neglected  things  of  greater  national  con- 
cern. The  President  therefore  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  this  practice  by  directing  that  nothing 
should  be  furnished  the  press  with  regard  to  what 
took  place  at  Cabinet  meetings. 

It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  this  order  did 
not  prohibit  cabinet  officers  from  discussing  with 
newspaper  men  the  policies  of  their  own  depart- 
ments. On  the  contrary  it  leaves  cabinet  members 
free  to  furnish  news,  even  of  matters  discussed 
at  cabinet  meetings,  the  only  restriction  being  that 
the  details  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  cabinet 
circle  should  not  be  disclosed  or  the  fact  mentioned 
that  any  particular  policy  had  been  considered  by 
the  cabinet. 

While  there  were  some  regrettable  features 
about  the  so-called  muzzling  order,  particularly  that 
it  had  seemingly  been  issued  by  the  President 's  sec- 
retary and  not  by  the  President,  those  who  learned 
today  at  first  hand  the  correct  story  of  this  much- 
discussed  communication  went  away  from  the  White 
House  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  had  been  no 
resort  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt  to  non-American  methods 
of  news  suppression  or  indirect  censorship. — New 
York  Sun. 


APPEALING  FOE  A  MILITARY  SPIRIT 


Army  Ofllcers  Find  Something  Is  Necessary  to  Pop- 
ularize  Soldiery. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  factors  which  are 
not  apparent  at  the  present  time,  unless  it  be 
the  pervasion  to  the  Army  of  the  general 
spirit  to  bring  governmental  institutions  up 
to  a  higher  efficiency  than  they  have  had  in 
the  past,  there  has  been  a  continuous  series 
of  military  reports  calculated  to  elevate  the 
Army  in  the  public  mind  and  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  the  feeling  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  increase  its  general  standing  and 
force.  Said  an  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
quoting  the  report  of  the  Military  Secretary : 

Washington. — Major-General  P.  G.  Ainsworth,  the 
military  secretary,  in  his  annual  report  devotes 
much  attention  to  desertions  from  the  army.  Of 
the  canteen  he  states  that  those  who  know  how  it 
came  to  be  abolished  are  not  hopeful  of  its  restora- 
tion. The  report  states  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  any  such  increase  in  the  soldiers'  pay  as  will 
offset  the  greater  inducement  offered  in  civil  p\iT- 
suits.  The  comforts  and  even  luxuries  that  are  fur- 
nished to  enlisted  men  in  the  service  are  even  now 
criticized  by  some  as  being  not  only  extravagant 
but  injurious  in  their  effect  on  men  whose  real  bus- 
iness it  is  to  march  and  fight,  incumbered  with  few 
comforts  and  no  luxuries.     The  report  continues: 

Our  people  have  little  real  interest  in  the  .irmy 
in  time  of  peace,  and  from  the  earliest  day  of  the 


republic  have  been  acoustpmed  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  more  or  less  unnecessary  institution.  Enlistment 
in  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  not  uncommonly 
regarded  as  evidence  of  worthlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  recruit. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  desertions  from  the  army 
will  continue  to  be  excessive  until  there  shall  have 
been  a  radical  change  of  public  sentiment  toward 
the  army  and  until  the  deserter  shall  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  criminal  that  he  is,  to  be  ostra- 
cised and  hunted  down  as  relentlessly  as  any  other 
transgressor  of  the  the  laws.  There  is  no  reason 
to  look  for  such  change  of  sentiment  in  the  near 
future,  and  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
change  will  never  come  until  our  people  shall  have 
learned,  through  national  disaster  and  humiliation, 
that  the  effective  maintenance  of  an  army  of  profes- 
sional soldiers  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  national  honor  and  life,  and  that 
the  trained  and  disciplined  troops  of  a  modern  army 
cannot  be  withstood  by  hastily  organized  armies 
of  untrained  or  half  trained  civilians. 

The  losses  in  the  regular  army  during  the  fiscal 
year  were:  Officers  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds,  24;  resigned  or  discharged,  20;  dismissed, 
13;  deserted,  3;  retired  59;  total  119.  Enlisted  men 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  377; 
discharged  upon  expiration  of  term  of  service,  22,- 
254;  discharged  for  disability,  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  and  by  order,  9460;  deserted  6533;  retired 
189.     Total,  38,831. 


PAY  AND  DEBTS  IN  THE  AEMY 


Increasing   Obligations   to   Dress   and    Live    Well 
Cause  Distress. 

One  of  the  most  notabe  steps  taken  by  the 
officers  of  the  Army  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  and  the  morale  of  its  men  was 
reflected  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 

Sun: 

The  most  strenuous  task  in  the  regular  army 
when  no  war  is  going  on  is  to  play  the  great  game 
of  making  both  ends  meet.  That  game  is  going 
on  the  world  over  but  it  is  probably  harder  to  make 
those  reluctant  ends  come  together  in  the  army 
than  in  any  other  profession  except  that  of  the  un- 
perpaid  clergy  in  remote  country  places. 

The  allegation  is  made  that  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
pay  the  3800  and  more  officers  of  his  army  enough 
to  keep  up  the  social  position  that  their  calling  de- 
mands. There's  skimping  and  scraping  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  going  on  at  every  army 
post  that  the  world  knows  little  about. 

You  never  hear  of  army  officers  or  their  families 
being  destitute,  and  practically  they  never  are, 
but  the  difficulty  of  meeting  certain  social  require- 
ments in  dress  and  entertainments  on  a  small  sal- 
ary reaches  almost  the  tragic  point  in  many  fami- 
lies of  the  army,  and  these  men  and  women,  espe- 
cially the  women,  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  deep 
humiliation  of  spirit  and  real  want  fully  as  bad  as 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  You  can  get  enough  to  eat 
and  yet  starve  in  other  ways,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  the  other  kind  of  starvation  going 
on  in  the  regular  army. 

This  is  what  Gen.  Corbin  said  on  the  sin  of  ex- 
travagance and  the  need  of  instilling  ideas  of  a  sim- 
ple life  into  the  young  officers  of  the  service: 

"There  is  too  frequently  evidence  that  there  are 
officers  in  the  service  not  mindful  of  their  financial 
obligations,  and  this  appears,  from  the  number  of 
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complaints,  to  be  a  growing  evil,  one  calling  for 
drastic  treatment.  OfBcers  shbuld  understand  that 
to  be  an  officer  in  our  army  it  to  be  a  gentleman; 
that  to  contract  debts  he  cannot  pay  is  not  the  act 
of  an  officer  who  can  ever  have  high  standing  in  the 
service. 

"It  should  be,  as  it  usually  is,  the  beginning  of  his 
end.  In  the  meantime  he  leaves  an  unsavory  trail 
that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  reflects  on  the  en- 
tire service.  - 

' '  Against  these  of?Eenders  regimental  officers  should 
take  early  and  prompt  action.  The  moment  an 
officer  begins  living  beyond  his  means  he  should 
be  subjected  to  rigid  discipliile. 

"Young  officers  joining  the  service  should  be  ad- 


YOUNG  MEN  FOE  THE  NAVY 


Bewey   Thinks  the  Ciommands   Should    Be    Taken 
from  the  Older  Officers. 

Both  as  a  lesson  from  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  and  in  response  to  the  general  movement 
toward  a  quickened  power  for  the  Navy,  a 
demand  has  been  voiced  for  transferring  the 
active  commands  of  the  ships  to  younger 
men.    Said  the  "Washington  Post : 

In   an   authorized  interview  with   The  Post  last 


CENSOKSHIP  IN  NEW  YOBK. 
Apropos    of   the    Prohibition    of    Bernard    Shaw's  Play,  "The  Profession  of  Mrs.  Warren." 

— New  York  Times. 


monished  that  for  them  only  the  simple  life  is  pos- 
sible. The  moment  an  officer  is  possessed  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  for  any  other  life,  he,  as  a 
duty  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  regiment,  should 
separate  himself  from  the  service  and  enter  the 
fields  in  which  the  material  rewards  admit  of  more 
luxurious    living. 

' '  Only  the  rigorous  frugal  life  is  possible  to  those 
who  make  the  service  a  life  work.  At  best  it  is 
one  of  sacrifices, '  and  those  not  able  to  meet  its 
exactions  with  cheerfulness  and  intelligence  should 
seek  another  calling. 


evening  Admiral  George  Dewey  made  the  unqual- 
ified statement  that  the  officers  of  the  American 
navy  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  are  as  a  rule 
too  old  for  the  grades  they  occupy. 

The  Admiral's  assertion  was  made  in  the  course 
of  some  comments  upon  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Neue  Preussiche  Kreuz  Zeitung, 
of  Berlin.  "  As  a  rule  the  officers  of  the  American 
navy  are  too  old  for  their  ranks.  The  general  board 
at  this  time  is  giving  earnest  consideration  to  this 
very  subject  with  a  view  to  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  with  the 
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hope  that  subsequently  congress  will  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  remedy  the  situation." 

"The  general  board  has  not  yet  made  up  its  re- 
commendations," he  said.  "Tentative  figures  have 
been  suggested,  and  one  proposition  is  that  a  cap- 
tain who  has  not  reached  the  grade  of  a  rear  ad- 
miral at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  should  be  retired 
or  assigned  to  shore  duty;  that  a  commander  who 
has  not  reached  the  grade  of  captain  at  the  age  of 
fifty  years,  and  a  lieutenant  commander 
who  has  not  reached  the  grade  of  captain  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  years  should  be  retired  or  given 
shore  duty.  I  da  not  say  now  that  this  scale  will 
be  adopted,  but  it  indicates  the  line  along  which 
the  board  is  working.  The  board  is  agreed  that 
younger  officers  should  be  placed  in  command  of  our 
splendid  battle-ships  and  other  fighting  machines. 

' '  We  have  learned  several  lessons  from  the  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia,"  said  the  Admiral,  "al- 
though personally  I  have  been  in  favor  of  placing 
younger  men  in  command  of  our  ships  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  the  policy  been  adopted  some  time 
ago  I  myself  would  have  been  affected  by  it.  But 
in  the  recent  war  in  the  far  East  all  the  officers 
in  the  Japanese  navy  from  the  admiral  down,  were 
in  the  prime  of  life.  One  of  the  vice  admirals 
who  participated  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  was  about  the  same  age  as  my  naval  aide, 
who  is  a  lieutenant  commander." 


GIANT  FLEET  FOR  PROTECTION 


Navy  Plan  Embraces  Group  Stronger  Than  Togo's 
and  Rojestvensky's. 

Something  of  the  plans  for  the  continued 
enlargement  and  service  of  the  Navy  are 
shown  in  the  following  by  John  Callan 
O'Laughlin  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Washington,  D.  C. — Comprehensive  plans  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  and  its  over-sea 
interests,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  President's 
Florida  speech,  have  been  perfected  by  the  navy 
department. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  or.ganizing  a 
fleet  which  shall  comprise  twelve  battleships  and 
eight  armored  cruisers,  and  have  a  strength  equal 
if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  combined  forces  of 
Eojestvensky  and  Togo,  when  they  clashed  in  the. 
battle  of  Tsushima  straits  last  May. 

There  are  now  in  commission,  in  the  waters  of 
the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  eight  battleships  and  four 
other  ships,  all  of  which  compose  what  is  known  as 
the  north  Atlantic  fleet.  The  first  squadron  of  the 
fleet  is  made  up  of  battleships,  the  second  squad- 
ron of  protected  cruisers,  the  third  squadron,  also 
of  protected  cruisers,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
the  West  Indian  squadron,  because  its  service  is 
mostly  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the  fourth  squad- 
ron of  monitors,  which  cannot  cruise  satisfactoroly 
in  the  open  sea,  old  cruisers,  and  training  ships,  and 
torpedo  boats,  and  is  ofBcially  designated  as  the 
coast  squadron. 

The  armored  cruisers  have  not  yet  been  attached 
to  the  north  Atlantic  fleet,  but  have  been  undergo- 
ing preliminary  maneuvers  that  they  might  be 
properly  "shaken  down." 

In  itself  the  fleet  described  is  the  most  powerful 
fighting  organization  which  ever  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  country. 

The  additions,  which  it  will  be  possible  with  new 
construction  to  make,  will  increase  the  fleet 's 
strength.     Real  Admiral  Converse,  chief  of  the  liiir- 


eau  of  navigation,  estimates  that  by  next  July  six 
first  class  battleships  and  four  first  class  armored 
cruisers  will  be  completed  and  turned  over  to  the 
government.     The  armored  fleet  will  then  comprise: 

Displacement         Speed 
Battleships.  (tons).  Guns    (knots) 

Connecticut    16,000         24         18 

Louisiana     16,000         24         18 

Georgia    '. 15,000         24         19 

Virginia    15,000         24         19 

New  Jersey    15,000         24         19 

Rhode  Island   15,000         24         19 

Maine 12,500         20         18 

Missouri    12,500         20         18 

Kearsarge   11,525         22         16.8 

Kentucky    11,525         22         16.9 

Alabama   11,525         18         17.1 

Illinois 11,625         18         17.5 

Armored  Cruisers — 

Tennessee 14,500         20         22 

Washington 14,500         20         22 

South   Dakota    13,680         18         22 

California   13,680         18         22 

West  Virginia 13,680         18         22 

Colorado 13,680         18         22 

Maryland 13,680         18         22 

Pennsylvania   13,680         18         22 

The  West  Indian  squadron  will  be  kept  intact 
and  used  for  police  duty  in  the  Caribbean  sea  along 
the  lines  stated  by  the  president  in  his  Florida 
speech.  This  squadron  now  comprises  four  cruis- 
ers and  four  gun-boats. 

With  some  of  the  protected  cruisers  which  will 
be  freed  from  service  in  the  north  Atlantic  it  is 
intended  by  the  navy  department  to  augment  the 
fleet  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  far  east  and  the  fleet  which  protects 
the  Pacific  slope  and  guards  the  American  interests 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus, including  Panama. 

Many  naval  experts,  particuarly  those  attached 
to  the  general  board,  believe  the  government  is 
making  a  mistake  in  keeping  the  battleships  in  the 
far  east.  There  are  now  on  the  China  station  the 
battleships  Oregon,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  case 
of  war  they  could  be  overhauled  by  a  superior  force 
and  crushed  before  reinforcements  could  arrive 
or  before  they  could  reach  the  United  States.  If  they 
sought  refuge  in  Manila  their  position  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Russian  squadron  which  was 
driven  into  Port  Arthur. 

The  President  has  given  instructions,  however, 
that  these  battleships  shall  remain  in  the  far  east, 
not  because  he  does  not  understand  the  strategic 
disadvantage  under  which  they  suffer,  but  because 
he  believes  the  interests  of  the  country  require  the 
presence  of  vessels  of  such  a  type. 


GREAT  FORTS  FOR  THE  CANAL 


Naval  Stations  Planned  to  Make  the  Waterway 
Entrances  Impregnable. 

Washington. — The  United  States  purposes  mak- 
ing the  Panama  canal  absolutely  impregnable. 
Naval  stations  will  be  created  on  both  sides  of  the 
isthmus  for  the  use  of  American  fleets,  and  forti- 
fications will  be  constructed  at  the  entrances  of  the 
waterway  and  at  suitable  points  along  the  route. 

It  is  a  big  work  which  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments have  undertaken,  and  it  is  begun  now 
in  order  that  the  defenses  of  the  canal  may  be 
completed  when  the  canal  itself  is  inaugurated.  The 
Navy  Department  has  been  preparing  for  some  time 
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to  provide  means  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  canal, 
and  Secretary  Taft  will  take  with  him  to  the  isth- 
mus within  the  next  ten  days  the  high  ranking 
oflScers  of  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps  to  draft 
plans    for    the    construction    of    fortifications. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  military  arms  of 
the  government  has  created  considerable  comment 
among  diplomats,  especially  those  representing  Eu- 
ropean powers. 

Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  purpose  of 
President  Eoosevelt  to  make  the  canal  an  American 
project  and  to  defend  it  against  the  world  in  case 
of  need  than  his  decision  to  erect  fortifications  at 


commanding  points  upon  the  route.  It  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  administration  that  there,  is  no 
ground  for  objection  by  any  government;  that  in 
taking  measures  to  fortify  the  canal  it  is  simply 
following  the  course  which  was  determined  upon 
when  the  Senate  amended  the  first  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  by  stipulating  that  the  principle  of  neu- 
tralization should  not  apply  to  measures  which  the 
United  States  might  find  it  necessary  to  take  for 
securing  by  its  own  forces,  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. — Asso 
ciated  Press. 
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— Adapted  from  New  York  Herald. 

As  Canada  improves  and  expands  in  phys- 
ical development,  as  new  territory  is  opened 
in  the  West  and  North,  as  the  projects  for 
transcontinental  railroads  take  more  prac- 
tical shape,  there  becomes  apparent  in  the 
Dominion  a  disposition  to  utilize  all  the  coun- 
try's rich  resources  for  self -promotion,  very 
much  as  the  United  States  sought  to  do  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  or  as  far  back  as 
1857,  when  the  Walker  tariff  was  framed. 
The  protective  tariff  agitation  increases,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  overrunning  of  the 


CANADA  TAKES  ACTIVE 
STEPS  AGAINST  A  FLOOD 
OF  AMERICAW  GOODS  - 

FISHING  REGULATIONS 
BECOME  A  MATTER  or 
DIPLOMATIC  NEGOTIATION. 


Canadian  markets  with  American 
goods,  the  vexatious  incidents  along 
the  fishing  banks  and  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  wherein  American  boats  are 
frequently  fired  upon  multiply,  and 
the  causes  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  take  on  more 
the  form  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment than  that  of  a  colonial  de- 
pendency. 


CANADA  SHOWS  MARKED  DEFICIT 


Measures  to  Be  Taken  for  Protective  Tariff  as  a 
Result. 

The  immediate  and  most  practical  impulse 

to  an  increase  in  the  tariff  is  explained  by  the 

following  news  dispatch : 

Washington. — Canada,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  is  showing  a  deficit,  the  estimated  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  being  $71,- 
2.')0,000  and  the  estimated  expenditures  $74,750,- 
(100,  an  increase  in  Canada's  net  debt  for  the  year 
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of  $1,250,000.  It  is  estimated  that  receipts  during 
the   present   year   will   be   $71,899,898. 

Keports  reaching  the  State  Department  through 
official  sources  show  that  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  tariff  will  be  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
government  with  the  prospect  that  it  will  recom- 
mend a  protective  policy.  The  maximum  and  mini- 
mum plan  will  probaby  be  followed,  the  former  to 
be  used  in  imposing  duties  upon  imports  coming 
from  countries  with  which  Canada  has  no  recipro- 
cal arrangement  or  which  are  considered  as  hostile  to 
Canadian  trade,  while  the  lower  duties  will  be  ap- 
plied to  goods  coming  from  countries  which  do  not 
impose  commercially  hostile  rates  upon  Canadian 
exports. 

Steps  will  be  taken  to  drive  American  silver  out 
of  Canada. — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


HALT  LIFT  IN  TARIFF 


FLOODED  BY  AMERICAN  GOODS 


Canada  Stores  Carry  Stocks  of  Imported  Goods  That 
Might  Be  Made  at  Home. 

Still  another  impulse,  intimately  associated 
with  the  above,  is  the  one  suggested  in  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Ottawa,  Ont. — As  the  evidence  taken  by  the  tariff 
■commission  accumulates,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
clear  that  tariff  revision  will  have  to  deal  more 
largely  than  outsiders  expected  with  American  com- 
petition, in  products  already  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada. A  much  greater  proportion  of  American  pro- 
ducts of  this  class,  it  is  shown,  are  finding  a  mar- 
ket in  Canada  than  was  generally  known.  At  Van- 
couver, for  example,  it  has  been  discovered  there 
is  not  a  store  in  that  place  but  at  least  half  its 
goods,  most  of  which  are  of  a  description  manufac- 
tured in  Canada,  or  could  be  procured  from  Great 
Britain  under  the  preference  tariff,  are  of  United 
States  manufacture. 

This  is  attributed,  first,  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion, and,  second,  to  the  conditions  under  which 
American  advertising  mediums  in  the  shape  of  mag- 
azines are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Canadian 
mails.  Many  of  these  magazines,  it  is  shown,  whilst 
conforming  with  the  postal  regulations  covering 
«uch  matter,  are,  in  fact,  simply  an  alluring  guide 
to  the  products  of  American  manufacturers  and  arti- 
sans with  details  and  prices.  The  attention  of  the 
Canadian  postofBce  authorities  having  been  called 
to  this  some  time  ago,  a  number  of  the  magazines 
referred  to  were  removed  from  the  second  class 
schedule  under  which  they  had  been  passing  through 
the  Canadian  mails  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and 
rated  at  one  cent  per  pound  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof. 

The  increase  of  the  postal  rate  has  not  proved  as 
■effective  as  desired,  and  it  now  is  proposed  to 
clap  on  a  stiff  customs  duty  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  practically  prohibiting  altogether  the  circulation 
of  this  class  of  publication  in  Canada.  So  drastic 
a  measure  may  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment 
•of  the  cabinet  when  they  come  to  deal  with  revis- 
ion, but  they  probably  will  find  it  advisable  to  do 
something  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  as  part  of 
the  general  plan  of  restricting  American  competi- 
tion in  lines  manufactured  in  Canada  and  building 
up  the  existing  Canadian  industries  and  establish- 
ing new  ones. 


Canadian  Revisers  May  Not  Make   Changes  Until 
the  Session  of  1907. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — ^It  is  probable  that  the  contem- 
plated revision  of  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  will 
not  now  be  undertaken  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  is  to  be  convened 
in  January  next.  It  is  now  said  that  whatever 
change  is  made,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what sweeping  in  its  protective  character,  will  not 
be  announced  until  the  budget  is  brought  down  dur- 
ing the  opening  days  of  the  year  1907. 

While  this  matter  has  not  been  considered  by 
the  government's  tariff  commission,  which  has  just 
returned  to  Ottawa  after  making  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  from  Manitoba  west  to  the  Pacific,  nor  even 
by  the  government  itself,  many  supporters  of  the 
administration  in  the  house  think  that  the  tariff 
revision  could  well  be  postponed  until  the  follow- 
ing session,  which  is  expected  to  meet  not  later 
than  November  of  next  year.  It  is  proposed  not 
only  to  change  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  so  as  to 
close  it  on  the  Slst  of  March  each  year,  but  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent  of  earlier  sessions  of  pailiament, 
which  will  hereafter  begin  its  annual  meetings  in 
the  autumn  instead  of  in  midwinter,  as  now  in 
vogue. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  forthcoming 
session  should  be  as  short  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  government  may  have  the  whole  of  next  summer 
at  its  disposal  to  consider  the  various  complicated 
questions  involved  in  the  perfecting  of  a  new  tariff. 

This  proposition  will  meet  with  strong  opposition 
from  a  certain  section  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, which  has  been  long  and  penaistently  agitating 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to  afford  it 
greater  protection.  These  interests  feel  that  their 
demands  should  be  dealt  with  at  once.  The  tariff 
commission  has  yet  to  prosecute  its  inquiries  in 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  maritime 
provinces. 

Present  indications  foreshadow  that  there  will 
be  no  lowering  of  the  tariff  walls  which  were  erected 
in  Canada  twenty-six  years  ago.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  free  trade,  as  advocated  by  the  liberals 
when  in  opposition,  will  be  in  the  minimum  sched- 
ule for  such  countries  as  give  favorable  tariff  treat- 
ment to  Canada.  So  long  as  the  American  tariff 
shuts  out  Canada  just  so  long  will  this  country,  in 
self-protection,  maintain  its  protective  tariff,  and 
the  maximum  schedule  to  be  adopted  is  especially 
aimed  at  the  United  States. — Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald. 


MOVE  TO  REGULATE  FISHING 


Canadian  Parliament  Will  Be  Asked  to  Change  the 
Ministerial  Jurisdiction. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — One  of  the  first  things  that  will 
be  done  after  the  Dominion  Parliament  meets  will 
be  to  pass  a  law  giving  the  Department  of  Marine 
jurisdiction  over  inland  vessels.  Every  one  was 
surprised  when  it  was  found  the  department  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  those  vessels 
or  the  owners,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  loss 
of  the  Minnedosa  this  fact  would  probably  not 
have  come  out  for  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  extends  to  oecan  going  vessels  only; 
why,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  the  defect  will  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  time  ago  several  transatlantic  vessels  car- 
rying grain  foundered  through  the  shifting  of  their 
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cargo.  Laws  were  passed  giving  the  Department 
of  Marine  power  to  see  that  ocean  vessels  were  not 
overloaded  in  future,  but  through  some  cause  or 
other  the  inland  vessels  were  not  included. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  the  great  lakes 
which  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  means 
shall  be  stopped,  if  possible,  is  poaching  by  fishing 
vessels.  This  subject  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   joint    Waterways    Commission. 

It  is  thought  that  il  the  practice  of  poaching  is 
continued,  with  almost  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  firing  from  cruisers,  that  the  friendly  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  might  be 
strained  to   the  breaking  point. 

The  American  fishermen  often  declare  that  they 
go  beyond  their  boundaries  without  knowing  it, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  far  they  can  go. 
In  such  a  case  there  might  be  pursuit  by  a  Canadian 
cruiser,  the  united  States  vessel  might  be  sunk 
and  several  lives  might  be  lost,  and  such  an  inci- 
dent, even  if  it  should  happen  that  the  Canadian 
vessel  should  be  the  victim,  would  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  and  might  lead  to  all  sorts 
of  disagreeable  consequences.  Some  ofiicials  in 
Ottawa  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  chance  shot  might 
precipitate  a  war,  and  it  is  to  prevent  anything  of 
that  sort  that  the  Water  Ways  Commission  will  take 
the  matter  up. 

Another  matter  for  joint  action  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  the  disposition  of  the  line 
houses.  These  institutions  create  no  end  of  trouble 
for  the  customs  departments  of  both  countries. 
There  are  thirty  to  forty  of  them  on  the  Maine,  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  boundaries.  These  houses  have 
been  flourishing  for  fifty  years,  and  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to   crush  them. 

The  idea  of  building  on  the  boundary  line  is  that 
if  a  raid  is  made  by  United  States  oflScers  the  con- 
traband stuff  in  the  house  can  be  shifted  to  the 
Canadian  side,  while  if  the  Canadian  police  make 
a  raid  the  stuff  is  moved  to  the  United  States  side. 
Therefore,  the  only  raid  that  can  be  successful  is 
one  simultaneously  from  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  sides. 

As  there  are  none  too  many  inspectors  in  either 
customs  service  and  as  they  have  to  cover  a  large 
territory  it  is  not  often  that  these  simultaneous 
raids  can  be  made. 

The  houses  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  busi- 
ness on  the  borders.  One  very  peculiar  one  is  on 
the  New  York  line  at  St.  Eegis.  It  is  in  an  Indian 
village,  a  ramshackle  house  of  two  stories,  kept  as 
a  hotel  by  an  Indian  named  Running  Deer,  a  descen- 
dant of  Deerfoot.  The  boundary  runs  diagonally 
through  it. 

The  Canadian  department  of  customs  will  sug- 
gest that  the  land  now  occupied  by  these  stores  be 
expropriated  and  that  the  owners  be  given  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  land  and 
the  building  and  that  in  future  no  permit  be  given 
for  houses  to  be  built  across  the  boundary. 

The  United  States  customs  people  on  the  other 
hand  suggest  that  the  boundary  in  future  be  marked 
by  a  neutral  zone  and  that  no  one  be  permitted  to 
build  thereon. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  neighborhoods  where 
these  line  houses  fiourish  breed  the  best  horses  in 
Canada. — New  York  Herald. 


APPEALING  TO  THE  FISHERMEN 


Root  and  Durand  Ask  for  Patience  in  a  Delicate 

Situation. 

Washington. — While   the   most   critical   points   in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  controversy  apparently 


have  been  settled,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Eoot 
to  Secretary  Shaw,  made  public  recently,  points  out 
there  is  still  ground  for  possible  friction  and  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  pending  negotiations  now  in 
progress  American  fishermen  and  local  oflScials  avoid 
apy  precipitate  action  in  the  assertion  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  rights.  The  promulgation  of 
the  letter  followed  a  conference  between  Secretary 
Eoot  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  the  British  Am- 
bassador.    The  letter  follows: 

"  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

"WASHINGTON. 
"To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

"Sir:  The  immediate  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  American  fishing  fleet  on  the-  treaty  coast  of 
Newfoundland  appears  to  be  happily  disposed  of. 
There  are,  however,  some  other  questions  bearing 
upon  the  relations  between  the  recent  legislation 
of  Newfoundland  and  American  rights  under  the 
treaty  of  1818  with  Great  Britain,  from  which,  in 
default  of  a  clear  understanding  further  difficulties 
may  possibly  arise.  These  questions  are  now  under 
consideration  by  the  two  governments,  with  a  con- 
fident expectation  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

' '  In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  American  fishermen  some  expressions  con- 
tained in  a  recent  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
British  Ambassador.     He  says: 

"  'I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  will  do  everything  in  their 
power,  as  we  on  our  side  shall  certainly  do,  to  pre- 
vent any  cojlision  between  American  fishermen  and 
those  of  Newfoundland,  and  I  trust  that  they  will 
also  do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  any  other  untoward  incident  pending 
inquiry  into  the  questions  of  the  Newfoundland 
act  respecting  foreign  fishing  vessels  and  the  sup- 
posed misapprehension  on  the  part  of  certain  New- 
foundland officials  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
vessels  on  the  American  register. 

"  'The  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
doubt  the  desire  of  his  Majesty's  government  to 
adhere  strictly  to  all  treaty  provisions,  and  all  that 
seems  required  in  order  to  bring  about  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  in  a  case  of  this  nature  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  patience  and  temper  in  the  assertion  of 
what  they  conceive  to  be  theif  rights.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  case  were  to  be  compli- 
cated by  any  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican fiishermen  or  local  officials.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  local 
officials,  and  look  to  you  with  confidence  to  pre- 
vent it  on  the  part  of  the  American  fishermen.' 

' '  We  cannot  fail  to  agree  heartily  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  thus  expressed  by  the  British  Ambas- 
sador. I  am  sure  that  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  is  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  this  spirit  will  lead  all  American  fisher- 
men to  exercise  under  all  circumstances  the  patience 
and  good  temper  which  the  Ambassador  justly  deems 
so   important. 

"May  I  ask  that  you  will  communicate  the  coa- 
tents  of  this  letter  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Gloucester,  with  the  request  that  he  bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  owners  and  masters  of  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  fleet,  so  largely  owned  at  that  portt 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"ELIHU  EOOT." 
— Associated   Press   Oct.    25. 
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'DON'T  YOU  FIND  THOSE  OLD-FASHIONED  CLOTHES  KIND  O'  WARM,  NICHOLAS f" 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Kaiser,  a  Viceroy,  a  Premier 

CRITICAL  SITUATIONS  IN  THREE  NATIONS  DEPEND  ALMOST 
SOLELY  UPON  THE  ONE-MAN  POWER.— THE  GREAT  REFORM- 
ER OF  CHINA,  THE  MASTER  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  DOMINAT- 
ING AND  SPECIOUS  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 


Since  President  Roosevelt  has  demon- 
strated so  forcibly  the  tremendous  power  to 
be  exercised  by  one  man  within  a  country, 
be  the  country  ever  so  large,  the  tendency 
of  many  nations  to  rest  their  destinies  more 
fully  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  individual 
has  become  more  pronounced.  This  delega- 
tion of  power  in  some  instances  is  voluntary, 
in  others  it  is  either  enforced  or  grows  up 
in  that  subtle,  pervasive  but  unobtrusive 
manner  which  ultimately  confronts  the  na- 
tion with  a  master  which  it  did  not  know 
lurked  within  its  population.  Three  interest- 
ing evidences  of  this  trend  are  offered  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  In  Russia,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  the  cientre  of  international  at- 
tention, there  is  Witte,  whose  growth  has 
been  impossible  to  overlook  for  a  number  of 


years.  In  China,  the  reform  movement,  now 
so  well  under  way  and  presumably  irrevoca- 
bly so,  is  said  to  have  its  chief  directing  force 
in  Chang,  one  of  the  imperial  Viceroys.  While 
in  Germany  all  the  specious  outbursts  of  na- 
tional pride  and  the  theatrical  stepping  into 
positions  which  threaten  to  involve  the  peace 
of  the  entire  world,  are  traced  to  the  supreme 
power  and  the  supremely  strange  character- 
istics, which  distinguish  the  Emperor. 


CHANG,  THE  CHINESE  BEFOEMEE 


Viceroy  of  the  Orient  Who  Is  Probably  the  Great 
Power  Behind  the  Throne. 
Concerning  the  man  who  is  presumed  to  be 
the  power  behind  the  throne  in  China,  the 
following  narrative  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Sun : 
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The  Eev.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  the  venerable  ex- 
president  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  University  in 
Pekin,  who  arrived  in  this  country  recently,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Friday  before  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  on  his 
recent  campaign  in  central  China  with  the  Viceroy 
Chang,  the  leader  of  educational  reform  in  the 
Celestial  Kingdom.  Dr.  Martin  has  spent  prac- 
tically a  lifetime  in  China,  and  he  is  most  hopeful 
of  the  progress  of  that  nation  in  the  near  future. 

He  described  Viceroy  Chang,  of  whom  Europe 
and  the  United  States  knows  but  little  as  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  of  the  men  of  power  in  China 
in  prosecuting  the  educational  movement- — ' '  a  giant 
in  intellect  and  character." 

Of  humble  parentage,  and  never  possessing  much 
wealth,  Chang  reached  his  present  eminence  in 
China  through  sheer  ability.  Before  he  was  out 
of  his  teens  he  had  been  honored  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  three  years  later  he  was  decorated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  entered  the  lists  at  the  im- 
perial city  of  Pekin  against  the  pick  of  the  scholars 
of  the  kingdom.  He  quickly  qualified  for  the  board 
of  censors  and  thus  became  clothed  with  power 
which  made  him  dangerous  even  to  the  highest  oflS- 
cials  of  the  State. 

•  This  board  of  censors  is  an  august  prosecuting 
tribunal,  and  to  its  members  is  allowed  freedom 
of  speech,  even  to  the  extent  of  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  of  majesty  itself,  although,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  censors,  as  Dr.  Martin  pointerl  out, 


are  usually  more  concerned  with  satellites  than  with 
examining  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Chang  jumped 
into  real  national  prominence  through  his  fearless 
prosecution  of  a  Chinese  envoy  to  Kussia  for  hav- 
ing surrendered  to  that  country  the  most  valuable 
lands  of  a  Chinese  province  and  taken  in  return 
a  barren  district. 

It  was  after  China's  war  with  Japan  that  Chang 
began  his  work  as  an  educational  reformer.  He 
was  not.  Dr.  Martin  said,  slow  to  perceive  the  rea- 
son why  the  Chinese  forces  were  scattered  like 
chaff  by  the  "despised  islanders."  His  keen  in- 
tellect compirehended  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  He  saw  that  a  new  kind 
of  sunshine  was  flooding  the  Western  world  and  he 
decided  then  and  there  that  China  must  conform 
to  the  new  order  of  things  or  perish.  He  set  about 
inculcating  new  ideas  by  issuing  a  series  of  lectures 
for  his  subordinates  to  study.  He  put  the  lectures 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  Emperor  himself,  and 
his  Majesty  distributed  them  among  the  other  vice- 
roys of  the  provinces. 

A  reaction  set  in,  however,  and  the  old  Empress 
Dowager  came  out  to  check  the  forwardness  of  her 
son.  That  recoil,  together  with  the  territorial  ag- 
gression of  the  Powers,  resulted  in  the  Boxer  up- 
risings. It  was  Viceroy  Chang  who  in  that  crisis, 
in  Dr.  Martin's  opinion,  became  the  savior  of  his 
country  by  first  assuring  Great  Britain  that  he 
would  maintain  peace  in  central  China  and,  second, 
by    rofiising   to    ohoy    the    eaict    from    the    Central 
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Government  to   massacre   all  the  foreigners  in  his 
province. 

It  was  in  1902  that  Dr.  Martin  was  called  .by 
Chang  as  the  real  leader  of  the  educational  move- 
ment to  work  with  him.  The  Imperial  University 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  Boxer  uprising,  and 
Chang  offered  Dr.  Martin  the  presidency  of  a  new 
university  which  he  was  going  to  found.  This 
university  never  materialized,  but  Dr.  Martin's 
work  was  carried  on  through  other  mediums. 

In  Chang's  province  schoolhouses  have  been 
erected  by  the  score;  cotton  mills,  iron  foundries 
and  other  industrial  enterprises  have  been  estab- 
lished, all  of  which  "announce  the  coming  of  the 
new   China. ' ' 

Dr.  Martin  said  that  it  is  to  Japan  and  not  to 
Europe  that  China  looks  for  guidance  in  the  con- 
duct of  her  public  schools  as  well  as  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  army  and  navy.  To  Japan  China  is  send- 
ing her  young  men  and  young  women  to  ' '  inhale 
the  breath  of  new  life."  Japan's  effect  on  China 
is  not,  however,  in  Dr.  Martin's  opinion,  to  be 
marked  so  much  through  the  teachings  of  the  coun- 
try as  through  her  example. 

Speaking  or  Chang,  Dr.  Martin  said: 

"There  is  not  a  doubt  it  is  by  his  influence  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  that  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager has  been  induced  to  reenact  and  enlarge  the 
programme  of  educational  reform. 

"To  show  you  what  is  going  on  in  China  at  this 
moment:  On  the  3d  of  last  September  an .  edict 
was  issued  abolishing  the  literary  competitive  ex- 
aminations of  the  old  style  and  ordering  that  here- 
after exclusive  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  of  modern  learning  through- 
out the  empire  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  day  following  this  edict  a  supplementary 
decree  ordained  that  the  provisional  chancellors 
or  examiners,  who,  like  Othello,  found  their  occupa- 
tion gone,  should  have  the  duty  of  examining  and 
inspecting  the  schools  in  their  several  provinces, 
and  to  give  the  new  arrangement  greater  weight 
it  is  required  that  each  discharge  this  duty  in  con- 
junction with  the  Viceroy  or  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

"An  item  of  news  that  comes  along  with  these 
decrees  seems  to  indicate  that  a  hitherto  frivolous 
boast  has  at  length  become  dead  earnest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  A  sum  of  300,000  taels  appears 
in  the  national  budget  as  the  annual  expense  of  a 
theatrical  troupe  in  attendance  on  the  court.  At 
the  instance  of  two  Ministers,  her  Majesty,  reduces 
this  to  one-third  of  that  amount,  ordering  that  the- 
atricals shall  be  performed  twice  a  week  instead 
of  daily,  and  that  the  200,000  taels  thus  econo- 
mized shall  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools.  How 
much  this  resembles  the  policy  of  Viceroy  Chang, 
who,  exempted  from  raising  a  war  indemnity,  set 
apart  an  equal  amount  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses. 

' '  The  nation  that  builds  schoolhouses  is  more 
certain  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  that  the  one 
that  spends  its  money  on  batteries  and  forts." 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  new  education  there 
are.  Dr.  Martin  said,  three  things  which  Chang  pro- 
claims as  essential  to  the  reorganization  of  Chinese 
society.  These  are,  as  Chang  puts  them,  classed 
according  to  their  importance. 

"First,  throw  away  your  opium  pipes;  second, 
unbind  the  feet  of  your  women,  and,  third,  abandon 
the  follies  of  Funshin. 

"Opium"  the  Viceroy  says,  "makes  our  soldiers 
weak;  the  footbinding  of  women  makes  their  chil- 
dren weak,  and  the  superstition  of  Fungshin  pre- 
rents  the  opening  of  mines  and  keeps  China  poor. ' ' 


' '  China, ' '  said  Dr.  Martin,  in  conclusion,  ' '  is  now 
fully  committed  to  progress.  She  moves,  however, 
in  that  direction  as  her  noble  rivers  move  toward 
the  sea  with  many  a  backward  bend  and  many  a 
refluent   eddy. 


CONSTITUTION  FOR   CHINA 


Commission  Sent  Abroad  to  Gather  Ideas  from  all 
Nations. 

That  China  is  definitely  headed  for  a  place 
with  the  other  nations  is  manifest  from  the 
following  dispatch  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  : 

New  York. — That  a  constitutional  monarchy  is 
shortly  to  replace  the  absolute  form  of  government 
which  now  rules  China,  is  the  statement  given  out 
by  an  eminent  citizen  of  that  country  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  law  school,  Yu  Chuan  Chang,  who 
arrived  here  recently  on  the  steamship  Graf  Wal- 
dersee  from  Hamburg.  Mr.  Chang  comes  here  to 
join  a  Chinese  commission  now  on  its  way  to  this 
country,  which,  he  says,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Empress  Dowager  An  and  her  counselors  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  American  and 
other  governments  of  the  world,  with  the  ultimate 
end  of  using  the  knowledge  gained  in  drafting  a 
constitution  for  China.  This  commission,  composed 
of  some  of  China's  most  able  statesmen,  has  already 
made  a  study  of  the  Japanese  government,  and 
will  arrive  in  Washington,  Mr.  Chang  expects,  in 
about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Chang  said  that  while  traveling  in  Europe 
on  state  business  he  recently  visited  the  Chinese' 
embassy  in  Berlin,  and  there  found  a  cable  message 
awaiting  him  to  join  the  commission  in  Washing- 
ton and  act  as  its  secretary. 

"After  this  commission  has  finished  its  labors," 
declared  Mr.  Chang,  ' '  it  will  at  once  -proceed  to 
formulate  a  constitution,  and  China  will  pass  from 
the  ranks  of  absolute  monarchies  into  that  of  a 
constitutional   monarchy. ' ' 


ATHLETICS  BECOME  POPULAR 


Subjects  of  the  Empress  Dowager  Hold  Great  Tour- 
nament Under  Royal  Patronage. 

If  strenuous  physical  being  is  essential  to 
maintaining  a  nation's  position  in  the  world, 
then  the  following  from  Wm.  E.  Curtis  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  shows  that  China 
is  fortifying  herself  in  that  regard  as  well  as 
in  the  matter  of  a  constitution  and  of  educa- 
tion: 

Washington. — The  sleepy  old  empire  of  China 
is  awakening  very  rapidly  and  adopting  modern 
ideas  with  remarkable  facility.  Private  letters  tell 
of  recent  events  of  the  greatest  significance,  which 
illustrate  how  rapidly  the  people  are  throwing  off 
their  old  ways  and  adopting  the  features  of  modern 
civilization.  Each  of  the  new  universities  and  acad- 
emies that  have  been  established  to  educate  candi- 
dates for  oflBce  in  modern  sciences  and  foreign 
affairs  has  a  physical  culture  department,  a  gym- 
nasium and  other  facilities  for  outdoor  exercise — 
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under  the  direction  of  American  teachers  or  natives 
■who  have  studied  at  American  or  English  schools. 
They  have  introduced  football,  baseball  and  other 
American  games,  and  tr^ack  athletics,  with  great 
success.  Not  only  the  students,  but  their  parents 
and  friends  and  the  public  generally  have  become 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  first  track 
meet  ever  held  in  the  Chinese  Empire  more  than 
7000  students  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  were 
present,  with  several  thousand  other  spectators. 

"The  "meet"  was  held  at  Wuchang,  in  Hupeh 
Province,  in  the  very  center  of  China.  Wuchang 
is  a  provincial  capital  and  the  residence  of  that 
great  and  good  viceroy,  Chang  Chih-tung — some- 
times called  "The  Gladstone  of  China"  and  famil- 
iarly known  as  "The  Grand  Old  Man."  Chang 
Chih-tung  presided  at  the  athletic  exercises,  which 
gave  them  additional  importance  and  significance, 
and  the  old  gentleman  (for  he  is  past  80  years  of 
age)  became  as  much  excited  over  the  contests  as 
any  youngster  in  the  immense  throng.  He  awarded 
the  prizes  to  the  winners  with  great  ceremony,  thus 
making  the  event  an  official  function.  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  tournaments  will  occur  every  year 
hereafter,  and  this  will  make  athletic  training  a 
feature  of  the  educational  system  of  China.- 


EISE   OF  RUSSIA'S  MASTER. 


History    and    Attributes  of  the  Humble   Railroad 
Employe,  Now  Premier. 

When  Witte  returned  from  Portsmouth 
to  St.  Petersburg,  there  were  many  who 
thought  of  him  as  the  probable  Roosevelt  of 
Russia.  Since  that  time  events  have  clouded 
the  public  judgment  and  none  know  what 
the  outcome  will  be.  Something  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  case  may  be  surmised  from 
the  following  sketch  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times : 

History  tells  us  of  peasants  who  have  become 
Popes,  of  beggars  who  have  become  Prime  Minis- 
ters, of  a  sheep  herder  who  became  a  King,  but 
in  no  record  of  the  past  is  there  a  more  astonishing 
story  than  that  of  the  assistant  station  master  who 
has  risen  to  be  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Rus- 
sia, and  who,  if  he  escapes  assassination,  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  the  dictator  of  the  vast  empire 
which  is  now  nominally,  and  only  nominally  ruled 
by  the  Czar. 

When  Serge  Yulevitch  Witte  was  born  at  Tiflis 
forty-six  years  ago  he  was  blessed  by  two  fairies 
who  seldom  combine  their  gifts — the  fairy  who 
gives  Foreefulness  and  the  fairy  who  confers  Op- 
portunity. He  started  with  all  the  disadvantages, 
or  nearly  all.  It  was  almost  as  impossible  for  him 
to  become  what  he  has  become  as  it  would  have 
been  for  the  son  of  a  mujik.  His  father  was  of 
German  descent  and  was  a  minor  official  at  Tiflis. 
His  mother  was  descended  from  a  noble  Russian 
family,  but  the  Wittes  were  obscure  people,  and 
Serge,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  could  not 
expect  to  look  forward  to  anything  better  than  a 
small  official  position  in  some  provincial  town. 

It  appears  that  Witte  himself  at  first  thought 
such  an  outlook  hopeless  and  he  became  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Odessa,  with  the  idea  of  after- 
ward securing  a  professorship.  At  the  university  he 
won  high  honors  in  mathematics,  but  after  he  had 


been  graduated  he  changed  his  plans.  He  entered 
the  service  of  a  railway  in  the  south  of  Russia  at 
a  salary  of  $50  a  month.  The  line  was  owned  by  the 
Russian  Steamship  Company,  and  before  long 
Witte 's  ability  began  to  attract  attention.  Witte 
advanced  from  one  position  to  another,  and  ut 
length  became  general  superintendent  of  the  rail- 
way. 

Then  Opportunity  began  her  work,  and  she  put 
Witte  on  the  first  rung  of  the  political  ladder  by 
means  which  were  remarkably  like  those  she  em- 
ployed later  in  his  career.  What  seemed  disaster  for 
the  young  man  was  actually  his  success.  There  was 
a  serious  accident  on  the  line  of  which  he  was  Ru 
perintendent,  and  he  was  held  to  be  responsible. 
He  was  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg  to  give  evi- 
dence at  an  official  investigation,  and  whi'e  in  the 
capital  he  made  such  an  impression  on  the  officials 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  that,  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  Crimea  a  disgraced  man,  ho  returned 
with  his  resignation  in  his  pocket — a  better  post, 
on  one  of  the  government's  lin^s,  had  been  offered 
to  him. 

Soon  afterward  Opportunity  took  care  of  him 
again.  The  Russo-Turkish  war  began,  :.nd  the  Rus- 
sian Railway  Department  gave  an  exhibition  of  in- 
competence and  corruption  not  surpasssd  by  any- 
thing displayed  even  by  the  governmental  depart- 
ments which  are  held  responsible  for  Russia's  re- 
cent disasters  in  the  Far  East.  It  looked  as  though 
the  campaign  would  be  a  fiasco  before  it  was  begun 
because  of  the  pitiful  incapacity  of  the  railway 
officials.  They  did  not  know  how  to  move  the 
troops,  no  one  could  tell  where  any  particular  regi- 
ment was,  soldiers  were  sent  on  long  journeys  with- 
out food — everything  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

The  St.  Petersburg  authorities  were  helpless.  It 
seemed  that  they  had  no  one  to  whom  to  turn  who 
was  capable  of  unraveling  the  tangle.  At  length 
somebody  remarked  that  there  was  one  small  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  things  seemed  to  be 
going  right.  Inquiry  found  that  the  lines  over  which 
Serge  Witte  had  control  were  running  with  no 
hitches,  that  difficulties  passed  on  to  Witte  by  offi- 
cials were  being  straightened  out.  What  to  do  waft 
obvious.  Witte  was  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  returned  to  the  Crimea  with  greatly  extended 
powers.  He  was  stationed  at  Odessa,  and  in  a  short 
time  things  were  running  with  machine-like  ore 
cision. 

From  that  time  on  Witte  was  a  known  man,  and 
after  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Pete'sburg 
and  instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  the  empire.  But  Opportunity 
had  still  much  to  do  for  him  before  he  was  even 
well  on  the  way  to  his  present  position.  He  was 
still  handicapped  by  his  obscure  birth,  he  lacked 
all  the  graces  that  are  supposed  to  make  prefer- 
ment easy,  and  he  had  further  damaged  his  chances 
by  marrying  a  Jewess  at  Odessa. 

Opportunity  helped  him  along  by  an  accidout 
to  a  train  which  was  carrying  the  Czar  and  his 
family.  Nobody  was  hurt  much,  but  of  course 
the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications  resigned, 
and  equally  of  course  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  his  infuriated  master.  Witte  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  post.  He  immediately  began  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, which  later,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  h3  car- 
ried out. 

His  appointment  as  Minister  of  Finance  <  ame 
about  in  a  curious  way.  Wyshnegradsky,  the  Fi- 
nance Minister,  became  incapacitated  by  paralysis, 
and  the  Emperor  offered  the  position- -ta  Severn  l-offl- 
cials. 
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"I  shall  be  honored  and  delighted,  your  Ma- 
jesty," said  the  first.  "But  may  I  ask  that  M. 
Witte  be  appointed  as  my  chief  assistant?" 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  second,  "I  will  ac- 
cept the  position,  if  I  may  have  M.  Witte  to  help 
me. ' ' 

Every  one  of  those  to  whom  the  finance  portfolio 
was  offered  said  the  same  thing.  Even  a  Czar  of 
Eussia  can  see  clearly  if  the  object  is  sufficiently 
plain,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  Ministry  was 
offered  to  Witte. 

What  he  did  as  Minister  of  Finance  is  so  well 
known  as  hardly  to  need  recapitulation.  In  ten 
years  he  increased  the  revenue  of  the  country  by 
$500,000,000  a  year,  he  built  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  he  created  a  Russian  merchant  marine,  he 
encouraged  manufactures  in  every  possible  way, 
he  made  the  sale  of  liquor  a  government  monopoly, 
he  substituted  a  steady  for  a  fluctuating  currency, 
he  invited  foreign  capital  to  invest  in  Eussia  and 
foreign  manufacturers  and  experts  to  settle  there. 

And  how  he  fell  is  equally  well  known.  In  spite 
of  what  he  had  done  he  was  not  liked  by  either 
sovereign  or  people.  A  dominating  personality 
must  always  have  many  enemies,  and  the  Czar's 
relatives  and  the  Court  officials  became  frightened 
at  the  power  which  this  man  was  gaining.  At  length 
their  intrigues  against  him  succeeded,  and  he  re- 
signed the  Finance  Ministry.  His  downfall,  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies,  appeared  so  complete,  that 
there  were  few  who  Iselieved  that  he  could  rise 
again. 

But  Opportunity  was  still  on  his  side.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  began,  the  result  of  the  obstinacy  of 
Witte 's  foes,  and  disaster  after  disaster,  the  result 
of  their  incapacity  and  dishonesty,  befell  the  Rus- 
sian arms.  The  negotiations  for  a  peace  conference 
were  successfully  concluded  and  the  Czar  nominated 
M.  Muravieff  as  his  Chief  Plenipotentiary.  Mur- 
avieff  fell  ill,  and  Witte  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

That  he  was  sent  to  America  in  the  full  belief 
that  he  would  fail  seems  certain.  But  instead  of 
failure  he  achieved  a  success  so  brilliant  that  the 
world  is  still  wondering  how  he  did  it.  He  went 
home.  That  the  Czar  has  always  disliked  him  and 
often  feared  him  has  been  reported  so  many  times, 
from  so  many  sources,  that  no  doubt  can  be  thrown 
on  the  statement.  The  Czar  congratulated  him  on 
his  success  and  ennobled  him.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
peeteo' ;  nothing  less  was  possible. 

But  now  the  Czar  unhesitatingly  turns  to  him 
when  the  throne  is  in  danger,  turns  to  him  for  aid 
and  advice,  lets  him  make  his  own  terms,  tells  hiiji 
to  do  what  he  will  if  only  he  can  save  the  dynasty. 
The  events  in  Russia  which  led  to  this  imperial 
surrender  again  provided  an  opportunity  for  Witte. 
And  he  has  seized  it. 

Analyze  Witte 's  features,  his  bearing,  his  con- 
versation, and  one  arrives  at  nothing  but  the  com- 
raoiiplace.  He  is  a  big  man  physically  but  he  is 
by  no  means  imposing  looking.  His  features  are 
unremarkable.  His  manner  of  holding  himself  is 
best  described  by  the  word  slouchy.  There  is  noth- 
ing brilliant  about  his  speech.  Even  the  "hyp- 
notic eyes ' '  which,  according  to  the  novelists,  are 
an  invariable  attribute  of  great  men,  are  conspic- 
uous only  by  their  absence.  Witte 's  eyes  are  sleepy, 
and  he  generally  looks  bored. 

And  yet,  wherever  he  goes,  whatever  ho  does, 
whether  he  be  among  friends  or  enemies — and  it  is 
usually  the  latter — he  dominates  all.  It  was  the 
case  at  Portsmouth.  There  were  four  plenipoten- 
tiaries, but  the  attention  of  the  guests  at  the  Went- 
worth  Hotel  of  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  of  the 
jircss  correspondents,  was  centered  on  Witte.     And 


when  he  sat  at  that  table  in  the  navy  yard  and 
discussed  the  terms  of  peace — he  had  his  way. — 
New  York  Times. 


THE  SPECTACLE  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 


Emperor  William  Surrounds  Himself  With  a  Splen- 
dor aud  Flattery. 

The  following  concerning  the  German  Em- 
peror is  self-explanatory.  If  trne  through- 
out, or  even  in  half  part,  it  lets  in  important 
light  upon  at  least  one  critical  phase  of  cur- 
rent history.  The  article  is  by  II.  Langbeth 
and  is  from  the  series  of  copyrighted  Euro- 
pean articles  by  Curtis  Brown : 

Berlin  Sept.  27. — Life  at  the  imperial  court  of 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  represents  the 
summit  of  imperial  luxury  and  magnificence.  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  the  world 
during  the  last  half  dozen  centuries,  for  one  must 
go  back  to  the  times  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to 
find  so  much  gorgeous  display  centered  in  one  im- 
perial ruler.  The  Emperor  of  China  with  his  400 
million  subjects,  the  Mikado  of  aristocratic,  feudal 
.Japan,  the  Persian  Shah  of  shahs  and  king  of  kings: 
the  splendor  loving  monarchs  of  the  east  cannot 
compete  with  the  display  of  the  German  court. 

The  German  emperor  who  is  extremely  modest  and 
simple  in  his  pergonal  tastes  takes,  a  keen  .delight  in 
the  maintenance  of  all  this  imperial  show  and  dis- 
play. He  believes  it  to  be  necessary  to  uphold  the 
power  and  prestige  and  dignity  of  his  imperial  po- 
sition. He  spends  millions  of  marks  every  year 
and  has  contracted  immense  debts  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  of  imperial  luxury.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  is  always  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  who  occupy  va- 
rious offices  at  court.  There  is  Count  Wedel,  min- 
ister of  the  imperial  household,  who  boasts  of  an 
unbroken  line  of  ancestors  dating  back  to  the  eighth 
century.  Prince  Frederic  of  Solms-Baruth,  is  chief 
chamberlain,  Prince  Fuerstenberg  is  chieftest  mar- 
shal of  the  household,  Count  Eulenberg  is  chief 
marshal  of  the  household.  Baron  Lyncker  is  mar- 
shal of  the  household,  and  Count  Zeditz  is  marshal 
of  the  court.  Prince  Hans  Henry  XI.  of  Pless  is 
chiefest  master  of  the  hunt.  Count  Asseburg- 
Falkenstein  is  chief  master  of  the  hunt,  and  Baron 
Heintze-Weissenrode  is  master  of  the  hunt.  The  Duke 
of  Trachenberg,  who  simultaneously  bears  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Hatzfeldt,  is  the  chiefest  cupbearer  to 
the  Emperor,  Count  Waldeck  is  chief  cupbearer, 
and  Baron  Brincken  is  cup  bearer.  Prince 
Hugo  of  Radolin  is  lord  high  steward  and 
Count  Eulenberg  is  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Count 
Goltz  is  master  of  the  imperial  kitchen  and  another 
Count  Wedel  is  master  of  the  imperial  stables. 
Gen.  Count  Peroonicher-Sedinitzky  is  keeper  of  the 
imperial  wardrobe  and  his  brother  is  captain  of  the 
imperial  castle.  Count  Kanitz  and  Count  Knesebeck 
are  vice-masters  of  the  ceremonies  and  Baron  Ese- 
beck  is  vice-master  of  the  stables.  Count  Truetz- 
schier  is  vice-master  of  the  ceremonies  and  intro- 
ducer of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Nine  other  counts 
and  barons  are  vice-masters  of  the  ceremonies. 
Count  Huelsen  is  grand  master  of  the  imperial 
theatres.  Some  350  noblemen  are  chamberlains  of 
the  imperial  household  and  forty  men  of  the  high- 
est birth  are  gentlemen  of  the  household. 

Apart  from  this  vast  array  of  aristocratic  sat- 
ellites the  Emperor  has  an  exclusive  military  suite. 
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a  naval  suite,  and  a  secret  military  cabinet  con- 
sisting of  two  generals,  two  colonels,  five  majors 
and  forty-two  other  officers.  Another  department 
is  the  secret  civil  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  headed 
by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Von  Lucanus.  The  medical 
suite  of  the  Emperor  consists  of  three  physicians. 
The  Empress  has  her  own  household,  consisting  of 
a  chiefest  mistress,  a  chief  mistress  and  half  a  doz- 
en mistresses,  all  of  whom  arc  princesses  and  count- 
esses, besides  a  chiefest  master  of  the  household, 
a  master  of  the  household  and  two  vice-masters  of 
the  household,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a  vice- 
master  of  ceremonies  and  a  medical  suite.  Each 
one  of  the  kaiser's  six  sons  has  also  his  own  house- 
hold and  his  own  suite  of  attendants  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Titled  Flunkeys  at  His  Back. 

These  high  noblemen,  of  course,  are  not  perma- 
nently in  attendance,  but  the  kaiser  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  group  of  them  wherever  he  goes 
and  whatever  he  does.  When  he  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing a  number  of  them  are  waiting  in  the  anteroom 
of  his  bed  chamber  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  When 
he  rides  out  they  follow  him  in  the  order  of  their 
rank.  One  of  them  assists  the  kaiser  to  mount  his 
horse  and  another  affixes  the  stirrups.  A  third  car- 
ries the  kaiser's  overcoat,  and  a  fourth  a  spare 
handkerchief  for  his  majesty.  The  emperor  is  thus 
continuously  in  an  environment,  which  tends  to 
increase  his  haughtiness  and  imperial  pride  and  his 
sense  of  his  own  supreme  importance.  A  score  of 
the  highest  aristocrats  in  Europe  are  always  at  his 
beck  and  call  eager  to  forestall  every  wish  before 
it  is  uttered,  and  competing  with  one  another  in 
the  speed  with  which  they  carry  out  his  orders. 
This  must  necessarily  exercise  an  undesirable  and 
injurious  effect  on  the  Emperor,  and  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  his  character 
and  qualities  and  his  tendency  as  an  autocrat. 

These  aristocratic  satellites  of  the  imperial  per- 
jon  are  bound  in  their  intercourse  with  bis  imperial 
majesty  by  strict  rules  of  etiquette  prevailing  at 
the  German  court.  Every  officer,  even  if  he  has  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  of  field  marshal,  must  stand 
at  attention  and  raise  his  right  hand  to  his  cap  in 
military  salute  so  long  as  the  Emperor  converses 
with  him.  If  the  conversation  lasts  half  an  hour 
the  officer  must  remain  in  this  attitude  for  half  an 
hour.  Men  who  are  not  officers  must  remain  bare 
headed  when  tlie  Emperor  addresses  them,  and  must 
remain  bareheaded  until  he  has  ceased  to  converse 
with  them.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  the  imperial  chancellor.  Prince  Bue''!)w,  has  to 
follow  it  with  the  same  exactitude  as  an  ■  workman 
whom  the  kaiser  may  address  during  hii    drives. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during  th(  Kiel  week 
of  1904,  when  the  kaiser  invited  about  500  guests 
to  afternoon  tea  aboard  his  steam  ys  ht  Hohen- 
zollern.  Among  the  guests  was  the  Aratiican  yacht 
owner  Commodore  Plant,  the  owner  ok'  Ingomar, 
which  had  beaten  the  kaiser's  own  yaoht  Meteor 
in  every  big  race.  During  the  tea,  the  kaiser,  wish- 
ing like  a  true  sportsman  to  do  honor  to  his  suc- 
cessful rival,  walked  up  to  Commodore  Plant  and 
addressed  some  friendly  word  to  him.  Commo- 
dore Plant  not  only  kept  his  hat  on  his  head,  but 
just  as  the  kaiser  addressed  him  gave  it  a  rakish 
tilt.  With  his  hat  askew  and  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  trousers  pockets.  Commodore  Plant  lis- 
tened to  the  friendly  and  complimentary  words 
which  the  kaiser  addressed  to  him.  The  kaiser  was 
so  annoyed  by  the  American  millionaire 's  lack  of 
respect,  that  he  abruptly  broke  off  the  conversa- 
tion, turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away  without 
completing  a  sentence  which  he  had  begun. 


How  to  Eat  Before  a  Kaiser. 

Ladies  who  are  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
kaiser  must  curtsey  so  low  that  they  almost  lie 
upon  the  ground  at  his  feet.  All  persons,  men  and 
women  alike,  must  kiss  the  hand  of  the  empress 
when  they  are  presented  to  her  or  when  she  ad- 
dresses them.  When  the  emperor  desires  strangers 
to  dine  with  him  he  does  not  invite  them,  but  the 
marshal  of  the  court  informs  them  that  his  ma- 
jesty commands  their  presence  at  dinner  at  such 
and  such  a  date  and  at  such  and  such  a  time.  The 
guests  assemble  and  are  escorted  into  the  dining 
room  where  the  vice  marshal  of  the  court  shows 
them  their  places.  They  must  not,  however,  take 
their  seats  until  the  kaiser  has  taken  his,  so  that 
they  have  to  remain  standing  around  the  table 
until  the  kaiser  enters  the  room.  The  kaiser  in- 
variably compels  his  guests  to  wait  for  him  on 
such  occasions,  frequently  as  long  as  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes.  Two  heralds  then  advance  from  the 
direction  of  the  kaiser's  private  apartments  and 
take  up  their  stand  on  either  side  of  the  door 
through  which  the  emperor  will  enter.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremony  then  appears  in  a  gorgeous 
braided  uniform  and  bearing  his  wand  of  office, 
with  which  he  strikes  the  floor  three  times.  This 
is  the  sign  that  the  omperor  is  at  hand,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  his  majesty  becomes  visible,  marches 
briskly  into  the  room,  acknowledges  the  profuse 
bows  of  his  guests  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
imperial  head  and  takes  his  seat.  Close  upon  his 
heels  follow  those  of  his  military,  naval  and  per- 
sonal suites  who  are  doing  duty  for  the  occasion. 

No  one  at  the  imperial  table  may  begin  to  eat 
or  drink  until  the  kaiser  has  set  the  example.  No 
one  is  allowed  on  any  pretense  whatever  to  leave 
the  table  while  the  emperor  remains  sitting.  When 
the  dinner  is  over  the  emperor  rises,  bows  slightly 
and  disappears  through  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  after  his  departure  his  guests  are  free 
to  disperse. 

Stiff  Rules  About  Dress. 

There  are  very  stringent  regulations  regarding 
the  dress  which  must  be  worn  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  must 
invariably  appear  in  full  parade  uniform  with  their 
swords  dangling  at  their  left  sides  and  wearing 
on  their  breasts  all  their  orders,  decorations  and 
medals.  Ministers  of  state,  high  administrative 
officials  and  gentlemen  who  move  in  court  society 
are  obliged  to  appear  in  court  civilian  dress  con- 
sisting of  the  black  cutaway  coat,  black  Knee 
breeches,  silk  stockings  and  buckle  shoes.  The  hat 
corresponding  to  this  costume  is  a  queer,  three-cor- 
nered structure  surmounted  by  a  plume,  and  the 
waistcoat  is  cut  away  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
dress  suit.  All  male  persons  who  do  not  belong 
to  high  society  but  who  happen  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  for  any  particular  occasion 
are  compelled  to  wear  a  full  dress  suit  with  silk 
hat,  patent  leather  boots  and  white  tie.  If,  for 
instance,  the  emperor  is  present  at  a  meeting  of 
5,000  men  every  one  of  them  would  have  to  wear 
a  dress  suit  even  if  it  were  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  the  emperor  visits  a  photographic  studio 
the  photographer  dons  a  dress  suit  to  receive  him. 

Women  are  obliged  to  appear  at  the  imperial 
court  in  extremely  low  cut  dresses  displaying  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  their  bodily  charms. 
The  cut  must  not  be  rounded  but  must  be  square 
and  the  shoulders  must  be  absolutely  bare  with  the 
exception  of  two  supporting  bands.  If  ladies  who 
go  to  court  do  not  conform  with  this  regulation  they 
are  simply  turned  out.     When  the  omperor  attends 
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a  gala  performance  at  the  Royal  opera  house  the 
same  regulation  holds  good  and  it  often  happens 
that  ladies  do  not  come  in  dresses  cut  low  enough 
to  conform  with  the  regulations.  Special  attend- 
ants are  on  duty  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
costumes  of  the  ladies  and  those  who  are  not  sufS- 
ciently  decollete  are  refused  admittance.  At  every 
gala  performance  ladies  who  have  been  thus  turned 
away  from  the  doors  may  be  seen  in  the  corridors 
cutting  off  strips  of  their  dresses  to  reduce  them  to 
the  necessary  level. 

Court  Ceremonial. 

The  pomp  and  ceremony  displayed  at  formal  court 
functions  are  imposing  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
principal  state  functions  take  place  in  the  white 
hall  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Berlin,  a  large  hall 
over  100  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  width  and  40  feet 
high.  The  majority  of  the  guests  assemble  in  the 
white  hall  but  others  assemble  in  ten  other  cham- 
bers included  in  the  same  suite  of  state  apartments. 
Distributed  throughout  these  ten  chambers  the 
guests  await  the  appearance  of  the  emperor  and 
empress.  Their  majesties'  appearance  is  proclaimed 
by  two  heralds  in  medieval  costumes  of  many  col- 
ors who  strut  along  and  blow  trumpets.  They  are 
followed  by  a  group  of  gorgeously  liveried  domes- 
tics. After  an  interval  the  head  of  the  imperial 
procession  appears  in  the  person  of  Prince  Fuers- 
tenburg,  the  chiefest  marshal  of  the  household.  He 
is  followed  by  the  chief  chamberlain,  the  chief 
master  of  the  hunt,  the  chiefest  cupbearer,  the  lord 
high  steward  and  the  other  high  court  officials,  all 
arrayed  in  their  magnificent  uniforms.  They  pace 
forward  slowly  with  stately  step  full  of  the  dignity 
derived  from  their  vicinity  to  the  imperial  person. 

After  another  interval  comes  the  emperor  in  his 
full  parade  uniform  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
German  army,  with  a  plumed  helmet  on  his  head  and 
a  golden  hilted  sword  hanging  at  his  side.  The 
golden  spurs  on  his  high  military  boots  clink  as  he 
steps  along  the  parquet  floor.  At  his  right  side 
walks  the  empress  in  a  low  cut  dress  and  a  long 
train  which  is  borne  by  eight  juvenile  pages  all  of 
aristocratic  birth  and  all  dressed  in  velvet.  Imme- 
diately behind  their  majesties  follow  the  emperor's 
aides-de-camp,  the  oflScers  of  his  naval  suite,  the 
remaining  members  of  his  personal  suite,  the  min- 
isters of  state,  the  high  administrative  officials, 
all  in  uniforms  or  in  court  dress.  Behind  them  fol- 
low the  crown  prince  and  crown  princess  with  their 
own  attendants  and  suites  and  then  all  the  other 
princes  and  princesses  with  their  attendants  and 
suites. 

This  procession  starts  at  the  Swiss  hall  and  pro- 
ceeds round  three  sides  of  the  palace  to  the  white 
hall,  passing  through  ten  chambers  on  the  way. 
In  the  first  of  these  chambers  are  assembled  the 
guests  of  the  very  highest  rank,  in  the  next  those 
of  lesser  rank,  and  so  on  down  the  various  grades 
which  are  so  carefully  observed  in  Germany.  As 
the  emperor  and  empress  enter  each  room  every  man 
present  bows  so  lowly  that  the  trunk  of  his  body 


stands  at  right  angles  with  his  legs,  and  the  ladies 
curtsey  until  it  seems  that  they  must  all  fall 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  When  their  majesties  enter 
the  white  hall  the  sight  of  600  or  700  men  and  wo- 
men simultaneously  making  these  deep  obeisances 
is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle.  At  a  ball  the 
emperor  does  not  dance  because  it  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  imperial  dignity  for  him  to  encircle 
any  waist  with  his  royal  arms.  It  would  be  a  grave 
breach  of  etiquette  for  anyone  to  take  his  departure 
from  the  ball  before  the  emperor. 

Detectives  Search   Pedigrees. 

A  rigid  social  censorship  is  exercised  on  the  at- 
tendance of  persons  at  the  imperial  court,  which  is 
the  most  exclusive  in  the  world.  The  first  essential 
is  good  birth  or  a  high  position  in  the  army,  navy 
or  state  service.  No  Jews  and  no  men  or  women 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  trade  are  admitted  to 
court  society.  No  newspaper  man  must  ever  be 
admitted  to  the  precincts  of  the  court.  In  cases 
of  persons  of  high  birth  but  undesirable  reputation 
there  is  no  laxity  of  morals,  but  the  undesirables 
are  mercilessly  excluded.  With  rare  exceptions 
no  divorced  persons  and  no  persons  involved  in  any 
kind  of  personal  scandal  are  admitted  at  court. 

When  strangers  are  introduced  for  the  first  time 
their  antecedents  are  investigated  in  advance  with 
great  care.  There  is  a  special  department  of  the 
imperial  household,  headed  by  the  marshal  of  the 
court^  which  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining the  suitability  of  male  candidates  for  pre- 
sentation, and  there  is  a  similar  department  under 
the  mistress  of  the  empress'  household  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  female  candidates.  All  the  most  inti- 
mate details  about  each  candidate  are  carefully 
ascertained  by  all  sorts  of  means,  including  the  em- 
ployment of  detectives,  if  considered  necessary. 
Foreigners  can  only  be  presented  at  court  if  they 
are  recommended  to  the  marshal  of  the  court  or  the 
mistress  of  the  empress'  household  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  their  own  country  in  Berlin.  The  am- 
bassador is  required  to  guarantee  that  they  con- 
form with  the  requirements  imposed  on  candidates 
for  presentation  at  the  German  court.  If  any  am- 
bassador were  to  bring  about  the  presentation  of 
anyone  who  was  afterward  found  to  have  been  un- 
suitable for  the  honor,  he  would  commit  such  a 
grave  breach  of  etiquette  that  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  vacate  his  position.  Consequently  the  for- 
eign ambassadors  in  Berlin  are  extremely  cautious 
in  recommending  candidates  for  presentation,  and 
the  most  careful  of  them  all -is  the  American  am- 
bassador. In  these  circumstances  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  ambitious  American  heiresses  to 
gain  access  to  the  German  court.  The  fact  that  the  . 
German  emperor  consorts  with  the  group  of  Amer- 
ican millionaires  who  attend  the  Kiel  regatta  every 
year  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  because  during 
the  seven  days  which  the  kaiser  spends  at  Kiel 
court  etiquette  is  relaxed  to  an  extent  unknown  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year. 
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Horrors    of    the    Congo    Conflict 

FRANCE  NARROWLY  ESCAPES  A  SCANDAL  EQUAL  TO  THAT  OP 
BELGIUM.— BELATED  HONORS  TO  AN  AFRICAN  EXPLORER.— 
BELGIAN  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  CONGO  CONDITIONS. 


Paris. — France  is  on  the  verge  of  a  great  negro 
scandal.  She  is  also  on  the  point  of  giving  a  "na- 
tional funeral"  to  Savorgnan  de  Brazza — and  over 
all  the  ghost  of  de  Brazza  hovers  accusingly.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  loving  kindness  and  ruthless 
cruelty  to  helpless  black  men. 

This  black  story  overshadows  the  other  story, 
in  itself  pleasing  and  refreshing,  of  de  Brazza 's 
final  triumph  late  in  the  autumn  of  his  blameless 
life. 

Twenty  years  ago  France  and  the  world  rang 
with  the  great  explorer's  name.  His  gentle  victory 
over  the  powerful  Anglo-Belgian  expedition  of 
Stanley,  had  caused  universal  astonishment.  Stanley, 
traveling  with  the  pomp  and  riches  of  an  army,  met 
"a  barefoot  chap  in  tatters." 

"This  water  is  Stanley  Pool,"  he  told  him. 
"Here  the  Congo  takes  its  departure  for  the 
ocean. ' ' 

"I  know,"  replied  the  "barefoot  chap;"  "I 
have  taken  possession  of  the  right  bank  and  the 
land  route  to  the  ocean  in  the  name  of  France." 

He  had  walked  into  the  center  of  the  dark  con- 
tinent almost  without  followers,  stores  or  weapons, 
carrying  a  simple  bamboo  cane  in  his  hand.  By 
persuasion  only  he  had  won  the  firm  support  of 
cannibal  kings  like  Makoko,  who  stoutly  refused 
to  make  new  terms  with  the  Anglo-Belgian  expe- 
dition. He  returned  to  Paris  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
bringing  IVance  her  present  Congo  possessions. 
Parliament  voted  him  ample  funds,  and  when  he 
went  back  to  Africa  it  was  with  the  title  and  pow- 
ers of  commissary  general  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Gaboon. 

Called  "Father"  by  Blacks. 

Ten  years  passed.  "The  French  Livingstone," 
instead  of  robbing  the  blacks,  spent  money  on 
them.  In  savage  villages  they  called  him  "Fath- 
er," and  the  impression  of  his  signet -ring  was  more 
powerful  than  an  army.  His  own  personal  fortune 
of  500,000  francs  even  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
improvements. 

Then  came  the  military  Marchand  mission  to 
throw  its  heavy  expenses  in  the  balance.  One  by 
one  do  Brazza  had  to  give  up  great  hopes.  Fin- 
ished— the  project  of  a  penetrating  railway.  Lost 
— the  hope  of  a  French  "chartered"  and  a  loan. 
The  Belgians  built  a  railroad.  The  correspondepce 
of  de  Brazza  with  the-  French  government  became 
bitter.  He  protested  against  the  embarrassment 
of  his  budget  and  the  killing  of  his  projects.  In 
a  word,  he  became  annoying.  Therefore  one  even- 
ing in  1897  he  received  a  simple  letter  relieving 
him   of   his  functions. 

Ten  more  years  passed — in  silence.  On  several 
occasions  the  powerful  Temps  newspaper  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  his  case,  but  de. Brazza  always 


begged  them  to  keep  silence.  Finally,  when  Minis- 
ter Waldeck-Rousseau  went  to  inaugurate  the 
statue  of  the  oriental  explorer,  Francis  Gamier,  the 
Temps  broke  silence,  remarking  that  if  it  be  good 
to  glorify  the  dead,  it  is  better  to  be  just  to  the 
living.  Waldeck-Eousseau  was  troubled.  He  pro- 
posed and  had  immediately  voted  a  "national  peii- 
sion."  and  before  the  Senate  was  read  a  notable 
report  whicli  de  Bazza  regarded  as  a  complete 
reparation.  As  to  the  pension,  it  approximated 
the  annual  interest  of  his  private  fortune  which 
de  Brazza  had  expended  on  the  Congo,  and  on 
his  death  it  was  to  become  payable  to  his  widow 
and  children. 

Friend  of  the  Negroes. 

Probably  the  vindication  of  de  Brazza  would  have 
rested  here  had  not  all  Prance  recently  been  thrill- 
ed by  a  black  and  bloody  Congo  scandal.  Belgium 
has  had  one.  Germany  has  had  one.  Now  it  seems 
the  turn  of  France.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  the 
drunkenness  of  unlimited  power..  Then  suddenly 
the  French  government  bethought  itself  that  Sav- 
orgnan de  Brazza  had  been  able  to  walk  across  Cen- 
tral Africa  with  a  simple  bamboo  cane  in  hand.  It 
might  be  good  to  send  him  out  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. So  they  sent  him.  He  was  delighted.  He 
made  his  investigation  and  a  report  that  threatens 
to  explode  like  a  bomb;  and  then  he  took  the  dys- 
entery, it  is  said,  and  died.  To  those  who  had 
warned  him  to  be  careful  of  the  climate  he  replied: 

"Let  be!  In  the  Congo  I  walk  bareheaded  in 
the  sun,  needing  neither  sleep  nor  food.  I  live  on 
the  African  air  that  is  death  to  others." 

"Poor  blacks!"  he  added;  "won't  they  be  just 
glad  to  see  me?  Everyone  martyrizes  them.  They 
will  think  that  luck  is  coming  back  to  them  with 
de  Brazza! " 

When  news,  came  to  Libreville  and  Brazzaville 
that  de  Brazza  was  en  route,  all  that  part  of  Africa 
rejoiced.  Even  the  Europeans  remembered  that 
in  de  Brazza 's  time  there  were  no  troubles  in  the 
bush,  no  warlike  expeditions,  no  fights  over  taxa- 
tion. Those  who  were  his  old  clerks  told  tales  of 
his  generosity.  Such  a  one,  though  obviously  worn 
by  the  climate,  had  never  asked  for  leave  home. 
De  Brazza  finally  questioned  him. 

"Monsieu;r,  the  commissary  genefral>"  replied 
the  clerk;  "I  have  no  savings  with  which  to  make 
the  trip  home." 

Then  de  Brazza  reached  into  his  pocket  and  hand- 
ed him  two  1000  franc  notes.  Ten  years  after,  when 
de  Brazza  was  in  trouble,  the  clerk,  grown  to  be 
an  important  funtionary,  paid  the  money  back. 

Good  Judge  of  Men. 

Of  course  he  was  a  great  judge  of  men.  One  day 
he  was  struck  by  the  intelligence  of  a  druggist  at 
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Libreville.  Immediately  he  confided  to  him  an 
apparently  vague  mission  to  study  the  medicinal 
plants  of  the  Gaboon.  That  druggist  was  Liotard; 
the  exploration  he  made  has  now  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Congo,  and  Liotard  has  become  one 
of  the  best  French  colonial  governors. 

As  to  the  blacks,  they  still  tell  how  day  by  day, 
in  passing  along  the  routes,  de  Brazza  and  his  wife 
would  stop  to  chat  with  everyone,  listening  to  all 
complaints  and  consoling  all  miseries.  Sometimes 
of  an  evening  they  would  suddenly  decide  to  leave 
for  another  village.  Eapidly  the  news  would  fly, 
and  from  all  the  towns  along  the  road  the  blacks 
would  come  running  with  lighted  torches  and  cries 
of  joy. 

Travelers  are  nowadays  delighted  to  find  in  ev- 
ery village  on  the  Ogoue  below  Range,  clumps  of 
splendid  cacao  trees.  They  are  trees  that  were 
planted  by  do  Brazza 's  own  hand  in  the  old  times, 
and  he  planted  them  with  pomp,  as  somewhat  sacred 
trees,  solemnly  confiding  them  to  the  village  chiefs, 
who  still  watch  over  them  in  memory  of  the  great 
white    with    the    open    hand. 

The  most  aged  inhabitant  of  Libreville  is  an 
old  woman  named  Mannedar.  Recently  the  director 
of  the  hospital  ordered  the  cutting  down  of  certain 
trees  that  obstructed  a  view.  As  the  condemned 
trees  belonged  to  Mannedar 's  banana  plantation' 
she  went  weeping  to  the  governor. 

"I  am  too  old  to  see  my  trees  grow  up  again," 
she  moaned;  "nothing  remains  for  me  but.  to  die." 

To  console  her  the  governor  made  her  a  present 
and  then  said:  "Brazza  is  returning.  You  won't 
die  till  you  have  seen  him,  will  you?" 

"Brazza  returning?"  cried  the  old  woman;  "then 
we  are  all  saved.     For  sure  I  won't  die  now." 

Probes  Scandal  in  Congo. 

To  appreciate  the  tale,  you  must  learn  that  the 
particular  races  ot  negroes  about  Libreville  and 
Brazzaville  possess  the  uncanny  laculty  of  being 
able  to  die  at  will.  That  is,  they  let  themselves 
become  prey  to  a  profound  discouragement,  lie 
■down  and  refuse  food — and  die  in  three  or  four 
days.  How  many  thousands  of  natives  have  thus 
died  ' '  from  discouragement ' '  in  the  past  five  years 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  present  French  Congo 
scandal  that  de  Brazza  was  sent  to  investigate. 
The  latest  case  is  that  of  young  Administrator 
Hubert  of  Konakry,  reported  by  M.  Frezouls,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  French  Guinea.  Hubert  simply 
treated  the  natives  as  slaves.  One  day  at  Kohin 
he  called  up  the  chief  of  the  village  and  said: 

"I  want  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  country.  Hunt 
her  for  me." 

Soon  the  chief  returned,  confessing  he  had  found 
the  beautjf,  but  that  she  was  an  unmarried  girl  and 
her  father  objected. 

"Abduct  her!"  exclaimed  Hubert.    It  was  done. 

A  small  revolt  had  been  stirred  up  by  one  Fou- 
koumba. 

"  I  '11  strike  him  in  hij  family, ' '  said  Hubert, 
and  he  ordered  the  execution  of  all  Foukoumba's 
children. 

There  is  a  mystery  here  that  tnreatens  to  broaden 
the  great  Congo  scandal  that  hovers  over  the  na- 
tional funeral  they  are  preparing  for  de  Brazza. 
It  is  said  that  de  Brazza  learned  from  Hubert  and 
others  that  Hubert  was  really  backed  up  by  his 
superiors.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  had  shot 
down,  without  judgment,  Modi  Aliou,  Tierno  Malio, 
Tierno-Moussa,  Modu-Eoduu  and  Alpha  Bouary.  One 
son  of  Foukoumba  remained  a  boy'  of  15,  living 
with  a  marabout,  a  long  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the   revolt.      With    candor   and   simplicity   the   boy 


went  to  Hubert,  saying:  "I  was  pursuing  my 
studies.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter. ' '  Hu- 
bert had  him  shot  the  same  day. 

Native  Killed  for  Fun. 

Probably  you  have  heard  the  terrible  story  of  ' 
Toque  and  Gaud?  On  July  14,  the  French  national 
feast,  a  number  of  Europeans  had  united  for  a  con- 
vivial celebration  in  a  villa  outside  Brazzaville. 
They  were  almost  all  functionaries,  there  being 
among  them  but  one  officer  of  French  colonial 
troops. 

Toward  the  end  everyone  was  drunk.  Extraor- 
dinary things — best  not  mentioned — had  already 
been  done,  and  then  some  one  proposed  a  new  kind 
of  amusement.  It  was  to  consist  in  trying  dyna- 
mite on  a  negro! 

There  were  plenty  of  subjects.  A  crowd  of  dark- 
eys had  gathered  outside  the  villa,  laughing  and 
joking,  hoping  to  have  some  crumbs  from  the  con- 
vivial  board. 

They  invited  a  young  fellow  in.  They  grabbed 
and  threw  him,  spread  him  on  the  ground,  and  tied 
him  down  to  stakes.  Someone  brought  a  big  dyna- 
mite cartridge;  and  how  they  applied  it  is  another 
thing  I  may  not  tell.  But  when  it  was  exploded  the 
negro  was  blown  to  pieces. 

A  few  days  later  these  same  functionaries  had 
another  convivial  reunion.  "What  is  that  crowd 
waiting  around  for?"  inquired  one  Gaud — now  of 
evil  celebrity.  \ 

' '  They  are  looking  for  something  to  eat  from  our 
table,"  replied  Toque — whose  reputation  is  even 
worse.  "Tiens, "  he  continued,  "I'll  prepare  them 
some  soup.  I'm  going  to  cut  off  a  negro's  head 
and  boil  it,  like  when  we  make  sheap  's  head  soup. 
Then  when  they  have  eaten  it,  we'll  show  them 
what  it  was  made  from!" 

Cannibalism  as  Pastime. 

They  did  it.  The  murdered  negro's  father  and 
mother  ate  of  the  "soup."  Toque  wrote  letters, 
describing  these  amusements,  to  friends  in  Paris, 
and  one  of  these  was  intercepted  just  as  an  inquiry 
was  being  opened  at  Brazzaville.  Meanwhile  both 
Toque  and  Gaud  had  returned  to  Paris  on  leave — 
Toque  to  be  married  to  a  nice  young  lady  living 
in  the  villa  suburb  of  Neuilly.  We,  who  also  live 
at  Neuilly,  see  her  every  Sunday  morning  at  church. 
Toque  came  once  with  her — before  he  was  arrested 
— and  he  seemed  an  agreeable  looking  young  man 
of  about  32  years. 

Toque  and  Gaud  are  now  in  jail,  beginning  their 
curiously  short  sentence  of  five  years  each,  and  if 
the  shortness  of  the  term  be  strange,  it  is  no  more 
strange  than  the  alleged  state  of  colonial  opinion 
on  these  matters.  Several  functionaries  recently 
landed  in  Paris  have  been  talking  with  great  free- 
dom. 

' '  No  one  at  Brazzaville  attached  much  importance 
to  the  slieep  's  head  soup  incident, ' '  said  one.  ' '  We 
can't  judge  these  things  by  European  standards. 
Do  you  imagine  that  the  commissary  general  of  the 
Congo  would  have  waited  so  long  before  opening 
an  inquiry  if  he  did  not  share  the  sentiments  I 
have  expressed  to  you?" 

"Then,  why  was  the  inquiry  opened  so  late?"  he 
was  asked. 

He  explained: 

"M.  Gentil,  the  commissary  general  of  the  Con- 
go, is  as  much  a  negro-hater  as  his  predecessor,  M. 
Grodet,  was  a  negro-lover.  Since  the  advent  of 
Gentil,  and  particularly  since  the  establishment 
of  the  poll  tax  of  3  francs  per  inhabitant,  the  Con- 
go has  been  in  effervescence.  The  negroes  refuse 
to   pay  the   poll   tax,   and   Gentil   is   determined   to 
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have  it.  The  administrators  know  this,  and  since 
a  certain  circular  was  issued  they  know  they  may 
do  what  they  will,  so  long  as  their  tax  returns  are 
good. 

Victims  of  Atrocities. 

Then  the  young  modern  style  administrator  ut- 
tered a  general  principle: 

"To  pretend  that  one  can  live  in  the  midst  of 
savage  tribes  without  exercising  violence  is  pure 
foolishness,"  he  said.  "One  ought  not  to  use  dyna- 
mite as  a  '  civilizer, '  of  course.  Personally,  I  got 
on  well  with  the  'chicotte' — the  whip  of  hippi- 
potamus  hide  four  and  one-half  feet  long." 

What  did  de  Brazza  think  of  this  kind  of  "ad- 
ministration" of  his  beloved  Congo?  It  is  said 
he  was  returning  to  Paris  with  a  terrible  report. 
It  is  alleged  that  M.  Gentil  went  to  de  Brazza 
to  learn  its  nature  just  before  de  Brazza  sailed. 
The  interview  was  stormy.  At  the  end  Gentil  cried, 
"Then  it  is  henceforth  a  duel  to  death  between 
us!" 

This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  strange  utterance. 

During  the  trial  ol  Toque  the  accused  once  broke 
his  habitual  silence.  "Send  for  our  chiefs!"  he 
exclaimed  once,  when  hard  pressed.  Then  he  re- 
sumed his  silence,  for  he  had  been  promised,  first, 
acquittal,  then  a  pardon.  Now  he  is  said  to  have 
told  all.  Gaud  and  Toque  were  only  disciples. 
Gentil  was  their  master  in  the  art!  He  showed 
them  how  to  kill  negroes  with  the  'chicotte';  how 
to  hang  women  by  the  feet;  how  to  cook  up  false 
tax  lists;  how  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  making  one 
man  carry  the  burden  of  two  through  the  200  miles 
to  the  troops  at  Tchad  by  sacrificing,  according 
to  Toque,  20,000  negroes  in  one  year  "on  the  French 
route" — the  route  originally  marked  out  by  de 
Brazza,  walking  with  a  simple  bamboo  cane  in 
hand!  This — and  more — de  Brazza  would  have 
reported — had  de  Brazza  reached  Paris. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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International  Board  Finds  Much  to  Praise  in  the 
Administration. 

Brussels. — The  Belgian  government  will  soon 
make  public  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  King  Leopold  to  investigate  the  conditions  in 
the  Congo  Independent  State  and  the  charges  made 
against   the  administration   of  the   Congo. 

The  investigation  was  the  result  of  the  violent 
criticism  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  philan- 
thropic societies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  representatives 
concerning  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  natives,  the 
purpose  of  King  Leopold  being  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete and  impartial  statement  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion. 

The  inquiries  have  been  in  progress  fifteen 
months.  The  commission,  which  was  made  up  of 
Belgian,  Italian  and  Swiss  publicists,  has  been 
holding  sessions  throughout  the  Congo.  The  report, 
while  praising  the  notable  work  Belgium  has 
accomplished,  frankly  criticises  a  number  of 
abuses.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  re- 
port: 

"Our  voyage  to  the  Congo  produced  an  impres- 
sion of  admiration  and  wonder.  Security  reigns 
today  in  a  country  which  twenty-five  years  ago 
was  plunged  in  barbarity,  plundered  by  Arab 
tribes  and  strewn  with  markets  for  human  flesh. 
The  slave  trade  has  now  disappeared,  cannibalism 
seeks  hiding,  and  human  sacrifices  have  become  rare. 
Villages  have  sprung  up,  railroads  have  been  con- 


structed to  the  head  of  the  equatorial  forests, 
steamers  navigate  the  rivers,  the  post  and  telegraph 
operate,  hospitals  have  been  established,  and  gov- 
ernmental administration  proceeds  effectively  in 
that  vast  territory." 

Continuing,  the  report  considers  the  charges  which 
are  under  eight  heads,  and  says: 

' '  The  state  was  warranted  in  appropriating  large 
tracts  of  vacant  lands,  but  this  led  to  abuses  by 
which  the  natives  were  confined  in  narrow  limits. 

' '  The  system  by  which  the  natives  pay  taxes 
in  work  requires  strict  limitations,  so  that  their 
work  shall  not  exceed  forty  hours  per  month. 

"The  natives  also  suffer  hardships  in  having  to 
carry  their  tax  contributions  unreasonable  dis- 
tances." 

The  report  criticises  the  harsh  methods  of  en- 
forcing taxes,  condemns  holding  women  as  hostages 
pending  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  says  that  to 
these  customs  are  largely  attributable  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  native  chiefs. 

The  action  of  the  -commercial  companies  in  plac- 
ing sentinel  overseers  over  the  native  workers  is 
condemned  as  leading  to  ill  treatment  and  abuses 
by  the  companies,  and  as  having  provoked  a  num- 
ber of  conflicts. 

Military  expeditions  against  the  natives  have 
become  rare,  but  the  commission  points  out  that 
such  expeditions  are  liable  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  war  operations,  and  thereiore  the  commis- 
sion recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  strictly  de- 
fining who  is  capable  of  ordering  war  operations. 
Despite  the  state's  prohibition,  the  report  further 
says,  commercial  agents  send  out  military  expe- 
ditions,   causing    grave    abuses. 

The  commission  examined  the  charges  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  bodies  of  natives.  Missionaries  and 
natives  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  baskets  con- 
taining a  score  of  severed  hands.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Clar^  said  he  saw  a  number  of  severed  hands  which 
appeared  to  have  been  smoked,  and  several  indi- 
vidual cases  were  specified  of  natives  having  their 
hands  severed. 

Some  of  these  natives  appeared  before  the  com- 
mission. The  report  points  out  that  the  mutilation 
of  their  bodies  is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  natives, 
and  that  all  the  cases  of  mutilation  presented  were 
attributable  to  natives.  The  commission,  therefore, 
concluded  that  there  was  no  testimony  showing  that 
the  whites  had  been  guilty  of  mutilation. 

As  the  various  abuses  were  chiefly  within  the 
concessions  the  report  recommends  a  rigid  surveil- 
lance of  the  concessions. 

The  report  generally  is  favorable  in  regard  to 
the  schools,  native  soldiery  and  courts  and  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

' '  Adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion will  remove  the  abuses  and  terminate  the  crit- 
icisms. The  recommendations  particularly  cover 
granting  the  natives  larger  land  facilities,  the  lim- 
itation of  native  labor,  the  suppression  of  sentinel 
overseers,  the  prohibition  of  companies  imprison- 
ing natives  and  the  limitation  of  military  expedi- 
tions." 

King  Leopold  has  appointed  a  commission  of  fif- 
teen members  to  consider  means  for  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  recommendations.  —  New  York 
Herald. 
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— Adapted  from  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Design  illustrates  the  business  men  of  Philadel- 
phia resorting  to  the  hospitals  for  rest. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  PATENT 
MEDICINES  RAISES  THE 
QUESTION  OF  A  PHYSI- 
CIAN'S TITLE  TO  MAKE  EX- 
TENDED COMMERCIAL  USE 
OF  HIS  PROFESSIONAL  IN- 
VENTIONS.  —  NOTED 
FRENCH  SCIENTIST  RE- 
FUSES TO  DISCLOSE  HIS 
SECRETS.  —  THE  TEMPTA- 
TION TO  FRAUD. 


Whether  the  bars  will  ever  be  let  down  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  physician 's  resorting  to 
the  ordinary  processes  of  business  publicity 
to  gain  increased  reward  for  his  professional 
skill  is  at  least  one  important  conclusion  that 
may  come  of  the  contemporary  controversy 
which  has  arisen  concerning  the  proprietary 
medicine.  Doubtless,  originally  the  proprie- 
tary medicine  is  an  honest  physician's  pre- 
scription, whose  wholesale  manufacture  pro- 
ceeds from  the  two-fold  motive  of  monetary 
gain  and  of  desire  to  give  to  the  universal 
public  at  a  reasonable  price  a  remedy  which 
has  been  found  effective  in  private  practice. 
That  it  subsequently  falls  into  corrupt  use, 
into  a  species  of  advertising  which  is  little 
less  than   fraudulent,  into   an   adulteration 
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that  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  criminal,  is  only 
parallel  to  the  other  frauds  and  impositions 
which  have  been  common  to  American  busi- 
ness methods  for  the  past  generation.  Sifted 
of  its  excrescences,  it  represents  sheerly  the 
capitalization  and  commercialization  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  and  ultimately  will  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
regulations  to  which  other  business  opera- 
tions inevitably  must  become  subject. 

Thus  bound  and  legitimised,  possibly  it 
may  pass  from  the  sphere  of  "quackery"  to 
the  same  sphere  that  is  held  by  any  other 
mercantile  or  professional  occupation. 


BEHRING'S  PHTHISIS  REMEDY 


French  Savant  Believed  to  Have  Found  a  Cure  for 
Consumption. 

Strangely  enough,  the  question  of  a  physi- 
cian's right  to  be  adequately  paid  for  his 
medical  discoveries  or  compounds  has  arisen 
during  the  past  month  in  conjunction  with 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
present'  day  scientists,  Prof.  Behring,  of 
Paris.  So  soon  as  Prof.  Behring  had  made 
known  his  discovery  of  a  cure  for  consump- 
tion, as  described  in  the  following  news  item, 
he  was  besieged  from  all  sides  with  requests 
that  he  make  the  same  public.  Contrary  to 
medical  practice  he  refused  to  do  so,  saying 
that  he  felt  entitled  to  reward  for  what  he 
had  done  and,  besides,  did  not  care  to  entrust 
his  processes  to  tlie  hands  of  persons  less 
trained  than  himself  to  carry  them  out.   Said 

the  press ; 

Paris. — Prof.  Behring,  wlio  believes  lie  has  dis- 
covered a  cure  for  tuberculosis  by  means  of  in- 
oculation, recently  gave  out  some  details  of  the  re- 
searches he  has  been  making  in  connection  with 
the  white  plague. 

'"there  are  certain  animals,"  he  said,  "which 
easily  contract  tuberculosis  and  which  until  my 
discovery  appeared,  were  absolutely  incapable  of 
taking  any  form  of  vaccination.  Now,  however, 
I  can  render  them  immune  against  the  bacillus  and 
probably  even  cure  them  when  the  malady  is  merely 
developing  in  them.  Experiments  with  men  h.ave 
not  been  made  yet,  but  there  is  ground  for  hope, 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  proceeded  being  quite 
different   from   all   methods   tried   hitherto." 

The  professor  then  explained  how  he  had  been  led 
to  recognize  the  correct  science  and  fertility  of  the 
French  antimo-pathologists  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth,  century^ — Bayle,  Laennec,  Lebert, 
and  Robin — who  had  distinguished  two  sorts  of  tu- 
beculosis,  transparent  gray  granulations,  (Bayle 's 
granulations)  and  tubercles  which  develop  into  sup- 
puration  or  ossification. 


' '  A  minute  study  of  the  spleen  and  lungs  of  these 
two  dissimilar  lesions,"  said  Prof.  Behring,  "led 
me  to  ask  myself,  whether  I  had  not  discovered 
a  remedy  placed,  so  to  speak,  by  nature  beside 
the  malady  by  utilizing  Bayle 's  gray  granulations 
by  a  process  which  will  be  made  known  later.  I 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  evolution  of  the  other 
tuberculosis-  lesion,  and  the  one  which  really  is 
dangerous — granulation — which  suppurates  and 
causes  prurient  dissolution  of  the  lung.  I  cannot^ 
at  present,  define  more  completely  the  method  I 
employ. 

' '  I  will  say  frankly,  however,  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  I  have  found  the  long  sought  cure, 
which  is  not  a  serum,  but  is  in  powder  form. 

"I  have  given  to  it  the  name  'TX'  for  reasons 
which  will  be  seen  later.  I  don't  say  it  is  the  only- 
cure,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pletely effective  in  almost  any  but  the  last  stages- 
of  phthisis." — Chicago  Tribune. 


DISCOVERER  REFUSES  TO  SELL 


Behring  Refuses  a  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Offer  for 
His  Secret. 

The  New  York  cable  regarding  the  offer  made  by- 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  city  to  present 
$50,000  to  Dr.  Behring  if  he  would  make  known  his 
treatment  has  excited  great  interest  in  Paris.  A 
Herald  correspondent  called  on  Dr.  Behring  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

"I  need  not  say,"  remarked  Dr.  Behring,  "that 
I  read  the  cable  with  interest.  Such  evident  proof 
of  interest  in  my  discovery  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  me.  But  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  could  not  en- 
tertain an  offer  of  the  kind  in  such  a  form. 

"I  have  made  it  a  principle  never  to  accept  any 
aid  of  this  kind  from  private  individuals.  Many 
offers  of  the  kind  have  been  made  me,  but  I  have 
always  declined  them. 

"Secondly,  I  could  not  submit  my  investigations 
to  the  control  of  a  committee,  however  eminent, 
as  I  could  have  no  certainty  that  its  members  had 
the  necessary  qualifications  as  bacterologists  to  con- 
duct such  a  delicate  task. 

Government  Aid  Acceptable. 

' '  It  would  be  another  thing  if  the  offer  came  from 
the  American  government  or  from  some  recognized 
scientific  institution  and  was  made  in  recognition 
of  the  services  I  had  rendered  to  science  and  human- 
ity by  the  discovery  of  the  serums  against  diph- 
theria and  tetanus. 

"It  is  only  by  leaving  such  delicate  investiga- 
tions in  the  hands  of  duly  qualified  men  of  science- 
that  progress  can  be  made.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  carry  out  such  investigations  under  the- 
aegis  of  a  committee  of  control,  however  compe- 
tent. ' ' — New  York  Herald. 


TO  MAKE  DOCTOR  BILLS  BIO 


Physicians  of  Missouri  Ask  Druggists  Not  to  RefllL 
Prescriptions. 
It  is  often  hinted  that  the  physicians,  as  a 
class,  are  no  less  prone  to  attempt  to  fix  legis- 
lation for  their  own  benefit  than  are  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lines  of  occupation.  A  possible 
substantiation  of  this  idea  is  offered  in  the- 
following  from  the  press  dispatches: 
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If  the  members  of  the  Jackson  County  Medical 
Society  have  their  way  there  will  be  no  refilling  or 
copying  of  prescriptions  by  Kansas  City  druggists 
and  the  sufferer  must  consult  his  doctor  when  the 
bottle  becomes  empty.  This  is  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  fees  of  the  physician.  The  doctors  offer 
another  argument  which  in  effect  is  tnat  an  invalid 
cannot  always  read  his  own  symptoms  and  fre- 
quently takes  medicine  that  is  not  wholly  timely. 
The  members  of  the  society  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Midland  recently  passed  a  resolution  "requesting" 
the  druggists  not  to  refill  prescriptions. 

The  medical  society  took  another  turn  toward  the 
w^orld  of  finance  when  a  resolution  was  passed  call- 
ing for  all  physicians  engaged  oy  lodges,  insurance 
societies,  business  establishments  and  the  like  at 
a  contract  price  and  much  less  than  regularly  or- 
dained practitioners  are  supposed  to  charge  to  de- 
sist. The  penalty  for  continuing  the  contracts  is 
expulsion  from  the  society.  The  body  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Medical  Society.  The  organiz- 
ation does  not  object  to  the  hiring  of  regular 
physicians  but  insists  that  they  get  the  proper 
pay,  which  is  not  furnished  by  the  25  or  50  cents 
a  month  rate.  There  is  a  large  number  of  physi- 
cians here  engaged  in  this  work. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
fight  against  the  "Anti-Vaccination  society"  which 
is  striving  to  have  an  ordinance  passed  doing  away 
with  compulsory  vaccination.  Members  reported 
that  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  cases  in  moneyless 
homes  the  board  of  health  was  supplying  anti-toxin 
free   of   charge. — Kansas   City  Times. 


'THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FRAUD." 


Collier's  Weekly  Makes  a  Comprehensive  Assault 
Upon  Patent  Medicines. 

Opposition  to  the  patent  medicines  began 
with  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  from  which 
it  soon  spread  to  Collier's  Weekly,  the  latter 
employing  a  special  magazine  writer  of  rec- 
ognized standing  to  investigate  the  subject 
and  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
head  of  ' '  The  Great  American  Fraud. ' '  Said 
the  first  of  these  articles  in  part : 

Gullible  America  will  spend  this  year  some  sev- 
enty-five million  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  patent 
medicines.  In  consideration  of  this  sum  it  will 
swallow  huge  quantities  of  alcohol,  an  appalling 
amount  of  opiates  and  narcotics,  a  wide  assortment 
of  varied  drugs  ranging  from  powerful  and  danger- 
ous heart  depressants  to  insidious  liver  stimulants; 
and,  far  in  excess  of  all  other  ingredients,  undiluted 
fraud.  For  fraud,  exploited  by  the  skillfulest  of 
advertising  bunco  men,  is  the  basis  of  the  trade. 
Should  the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  the  med- 
ical journals  refuse  their  pages  to  this  class  of  ad- 
vertisements, the  patent  medicine  business  in  five 
years  would  be  as  scandalously  historic  as  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  and  the  nation  would  be  the  richer 
not  only  in  lives  and  money,  but  in  drunkards  and 
drug-fiends  saved. 

"Don't  make  the  mistake  of  lumping  all  proprie- 
tary medicines  in  one  indiscriminate  denunciation, ' ' 
came  warning  from  all  sides  when  this  series  was 
announced.  But  the  honest  attempt  to  separate  the 
sheep  from. the  goats  develops  a  lamentable  lack 
of  qualified  candidates  for  the  sheepfold.  External 
remedies  there  may  be  which  are  at  once  honest  in 
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their  claims  and  effective  for  their  purposes;  they 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  much  advertised 
ointments  or  applications  which  fill  the  public 
prints.  Cuticura  may  be  a  useful  preparation,  but 
in  extravagance  of  advertising  it  rivals  the  most 
clamorous  cure-all.  Pond's  Extract,  one  would  nat- 
urally suppose,  could  afford  to  restrict  itself  to  de- 
cent methods,  but  in  the  recent  epidemic  scare  in 
New  York  it  traded  upon  the  public  alarm  by  put- 
ting forth  "display"  advertisements  headed,  in 
heavy  black  type,  ' '  Meningitis, ' '  a  disease  in  which 
witch-hazel  is  about  as  effective  as  molasses.  This 
is  fairly  comparable  to  Peruna's  ghoulish  exploi- 
tation, for  profit,  of  the  yellow-fever  scourge  in 
New  Orleans,  aided  by  various  Southern  papers  of 
standing  which  published  as  news  an  "interview" 
with  Dr.  Hartman,  president  of  the  Peruna  Com- 
pany. 


COEKCION  OF  THE  PRESS  ALLEOSD 


Contracts     nth    Patent    Medicine    Firms    Said    to 
Prevent  Opposition. 

Excess  in  the  use  of  power  has  been  one 
of  the  nijst  frequent  causes  of  the  recent 
popular  outbreaks  against  political  and  com- 
mercial evils.  That  the  proprietary  medicine 
manufacturers  have  not  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  avoid  offering  the  same  provoca- 
tion is  evident  from  the  following  from  Col- 
lier's Weekly: 

With  a  few  honorable  exceptions  the  press  of 
the  United  States  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
patent  medicines.  Not  only  do  the  newspapers 
modify  news  possibly  affecting  these  interests,  but 
they  sometimes  become  their  active  agents.  F.  J. 
Cheney,  proprietor  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  devised 
some  years  ago  a  method  of  making  the  press  do 
his  fighting  against  legislation  compelling  makers 
of  remedies  to  publish  their  formulae,  or  to  print 
on  the  labels  the  dangerous  drugs  contained  in  the 
medicine — a  constantly  recurring  bugaboo  of  the 
nostrum  dealer.  This  scheme  he  unfolded  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America, 
of  which  he  is  now  president.  He  explained  that 
he  printed  in  red  letters  on  every  advertising  con- 
tract a  clause  providing  that  the  contract  should 
become  void  in  the  event  of  hostile  legislation,  and 
he  boasted  how  he  had  used  this  as  a  club  in  a 
case  where  an  Hlinois  legislator  had,  as  he  put  it, 
attempted  to  hold  him  up  for  three  hundred  dollars 
on  a  strike  bill. 

"I  thought  I  had  a  plan  better  than  this,"  said 
Mr.  Cheney  to  his  associates,  "so  I  wrote  to  about 
forty  papers  and  merely  said:  'Please  look  at  your 
contract  with  me  and  take  note  that  if  this  law 
passes  you  and  I  must  stop  doing  business.'  The 
next  week  every  one  of  them  had  an  article,  and 
Mr.  Man  had  to  go." 

So  emphatically  did  this  device  recommend  itself 
to  the  assemblage  that  many  of  the  large  firms 
took  up  the  plan,  and  now  the  ' '  red  clause "  is  a 
familiar  device  in  the  trade.  The  reproduction 
printed  on  preceding  page  is  a  facsimile  of  a  con- 
tract between  Mr.  Cheney's  firm  and  the  Emporia 
"Gazette,"  William  Allen  White's  paper,  which 
has  since  become  one  of  the  newspapers  to  ab.iure 
the  patent  medicine  man  and  all  his  ways.  Em- 
boldened  by   this   easy   coercion   of   the   press,   cer- 


tain firms  have  since  used  the  newspapers  as  a 
weapon  against  "price-cutting,"  by  forcing  them 
to  refuse  advertising  of  the  stores  which  reduce 
rates  on  patent  medicines.  Tyrannical  masters, 
these  heavy  purchasers  of  advertising  space. 

To  what  length  daily  journalism  will  go  at  the 
instance  of  the  business  oflBce  was  shown  in  the 
great  advertising  campaign  of  Paine 's  Celery  Com- 
pound, some  years  ago.  The  nostrum's  agent  called 
at  the  office  of  a  prominent  Chicago  newspaper  and 
spread  before  its  advertising  manager  a  full-page 
advertisement,  with  blank  spaces  in  the  centre. 

"We  want  some  good,  strong  testimonials  to  fill 
out  with,"  he  said. 

"You  can  get  all  of  those  you  want,  can't  you?" 
asked  the  newspaper  manager. 

"Can  you?"  returned  the  other.  "Show  me 
four  or  five  strong  ones  from  local  politicians  and 
you  get  the  ad." 

That  day  reporters  were  assigned  to  secure  tes- 
timonials with  photographs  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  the  full-page  advertisement  as  promised. 
As  for  the  men  who  permitted  the  use  of  their 
names  for  this  purpose,  several  of  them  afterward 
admitted  that  they  had  never  tasted  the  ' '  Com- 
pound," but  that  they  were  willing  to  sign  the  tes- 
timonials for  the  joy  of  appearing  in  print  as 
' '  prominent  citizens. ' ' 


HOW  THEY  AKE  MADE 


Collier  Alleges  That  All  Proprietary  Medicines  Are 
VirtuaUy  Alike. 

If  the  following  is  to  be  given  the  credit 
it  claims,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  the  proprietary 
medicine,  is  palpably  in  for  the  same  official 
investigation  and  regulation  that  has  begun 
to  be  applied  to  foods.  The  item  is  from  the 
second  of  the  Collier  series: 

According  to  an  authoritative  statement  given 
out  in  private  circulation  a  few  years  ago  by  its 
proprietors,  Peruna  is  a  compound  of  seven  drugs 
with  cologne  spirits.  This  formula,  they  assure  me, 
has  not  been  materially  changed.  None  of  the 
seven  drugs  is  of  any  great  potency.  Their  total 
is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
duct. Medicinally  they  are  too  inconsiderable,  in 
this  proportion,  to  produce  any  effect.  There  re- 
main to  Peruna  only  water  and  cologne  spirits, 
roughly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Co- 
logne spirits  is  the  commercial  term  for  alcohol. 

Any  one  wishing  to  make  Peruna  for  home  con- 
sumption may  do  so  by  mixing  half  a  pint  of 
cologne  spirits,  90  proof,  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water,  adding  thereto  a  little  cubebs  for  flavor 
and  a  little  burned  sugar  for  color.  It  will  cost,  in 
small  quantities,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  cents  per 
quart.  Manufactured  in  bulk,  so  a  former  Peruna 
agent  estimates,  its  cost,  including  bottle  and 
wrapper  is  about  eight  and  one-half  cents.  Its 
price  is  $1.00. 

Hostetter's  Bitters  contain  according  to  an  offi- 
cial state  analysis,  44  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  Lydia 
Pinkham  appeals  to  suffering  womanhood  with  20 
per  cent,  of  alcohol;  Hoods  Sarsaparilla  cures  "that 
tired  feeling"  with  18  per  cent;  Burdock's  Blood 
Bitters  with  25  per  cent;  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  with 
26  per  cent;  and  Paine 's  Celery  Compound  with  21 
per  cent.  The  fact  is  that  any  of  these  remedies 
can   be   interchanged   with   Peruna    or    with    each 
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other,  so  far  as  general  effect  goes,  though  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  sarsaparilla  class  might 
have  some  effect  (as  likely  to  be  harmful  as  help- 
ful) which  would  be  lacking  in  the  simpler  mix- 
tures. 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  MANUFACTtJRERS 


Patent  Medicines  Declared  to  be  Compounded  Only- 
Like  Other  Drugs. 

The  attacks  of  the  periodicals  upon  the 
proprietary  medicines  led,  at  an  early  date, 
to  a  strong  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  to  set  going  a  counteracting 
publicity.  One  of  the  circulars  widely  dis- 
tributed for  this  purpose  contained,  among 
other  statements,  the  following: 

That  the  remedies  which  were  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment do  contain  alcohol  is,  of  course,  well 
known  but  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  the  pharma- 
copoeial  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  etc.,  the  alcoholic 
contents  of  the  former  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  50  per  cent.,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  con- 
sidered this  fact  as  sufficient  for  their  general  and 
indiscriminate  condemnation. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  believe  the  whole 
so-called  experiment  by  M.  Bok  to  be  a  fake  and  a 
fraud — that  in  fact  it  was  never  carried  out — that  it 
it  a  pretense,  wilfully  devised  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
fuddling the  understandings  of  the  unscientific  read- 
ers of  the  journal  exploiting  it,  with  the  intent 
to  inflict  injury  on  an  industry,  which,  like  all 
others,  contains  its  fair  proportion  of  unworthy 
members,  yet  which,  when  properly  conducted,  is 
an  honorable  calling  and  performs  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  and  it  becomes  more  ap- 
parent as  Mr.  Bok  continues  his  crusade,  that  he  is 
actuated,  not  so  much  by  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
real  facts  or  out  of  consideration  for  the  public 
health,  as  by  a  feeling  of  spite  and  chagrin  against 
all  patent  medicine  manufacturers  for  the  action 
of  one  of  them,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  com- 
pelled Mr.  Bok  to  confess  to  a  false  and  libelous 
publication,  to  make  public  acknowledgement  and 
apology  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  for  the  same, 
and  to  whom  he  must  shortly  answer  in  a  suit  for 
$200,000  damages. 

If  the  detractors  of  proprietary  medicines  had 
an  honest  purpose,  if  they  had  wanted  to  be  fair, 
why,  let  us  ask,  did  they  only  take  a  tablespoonful 
of  beer,  and  compare  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
Peruna,  Pinkham 's  Compound  and  Hostetter's  Bit- 
ters, in  their  mock  attempt  to  show  how  very  much 
weaker  this  beverage  is  in  alcohol  than  are  the 
preparations  with  which  the  contrast  is  made?  A 
tablespoonful,  it  is  true,  is  what  the  manufacturers 
prescribe  as  an  average  dose  of  their  preparations, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  beer  being  drunk  a  table- 
spoonful at  a  time?  On  the  contrary,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  consumed  by  the  half-pint,  pint,  or 
even  in  much  larger  quantities.  If;  therefore,  it 
had  been  intended  to  make  a  fair  and  honest  com- 
parison, the  experiment  would  have  taken,  not  a 
tablespoonful  of  beer,  but  a  pint,  or  a  half  pint, 
at  the  very  least.  And  then  the  result  would  have 
shown  that  the  ordinary  draught  of  beer  contains 
from  16  to  32  times  as  much  alcohol  as  the  ex- 
periment makes  it  appear  to  contain,  and  (assum- 
ing the  experiment  to  have  been  genuine),  the  beer 


would  have  burned,  not  20  seconds,  but  from  5  to 
10  minutes.  When  it  is  considered  how  small  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  is  contained  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  average  patent  medicine — certainly  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  ounce — it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  these  remedies  being 
taken  simply  to  get  an  intoxicating  effect,  or  of 
their  being  used  continuously  or  to  great  excess, 
and,  especially,  since  their  medicinal  ingredients 
render  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less  unpalatable, 
and  besides,  the  action  of  the  drugs  themselves 
would,  as  a  general  thing,  cause  the  stomach  to 
revolt  before  enough  of  the  alcoholic  content  had 
been  ingested  to  produce  intoxication. 


TAXES  ON  PATENT  MEDICINES 


Manufacturers  of  Alcoholic  Compounds  Greatly  In- 
terested in  Commissioner  Yerkes's  Decision. 

First  steps  toward  the  governmental  con- 
trol, or  supervision,  of  the  patent  drug,  in 
manner  similar  to  the  control  of  food  man- 
ufacture, are  perhaps  seen  in  the  following 
dispatch : 

Washington. — Commissioner  Yerkes  is  making 
preparations  to  put  into  effect  on  December  1  his 
order  requiring  dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  of  distinct  alcoholic  properties 
and  of  various  essences  that  are  so  freely  consumed 
in  prohibition  communities  to  pay  licenses  as  liquor 
dealers. 

Mr.  Yerkes  has  had  some  curious  correspondence 
with  the  patent  medicine  and  essence  manufac- 
turers, and  has  received  calls  from  representatives 
of  a  number  of  these  concerns.  He  admits  that  he 
may  have  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
those  compounds  containing  too  much  whiskey  and 
too  little  medicine,  and  those  having  some  medicinal 
value.  He  has  received  numerous  "tips"  from 
the  manufacturers  of  whiskey  compounds  that  if 
he  decides  their  mixtures  contain  too  much  whiskey 
and  too  few  other  ingredients  to  be  termed  medi- 
cine, they  will  promptly  throw  in  another  handful 
or  two  of  herbs  of  a  harmless  nature  and  thereby 
reduce  the  proportion  of  whiskey.  Some  of  them 
say  plainly  they  have  no  idea  of  letting  up  in  their 
widespread  advertising  in  newspapers  and  else- 
where, and  that  they  will  circumvent  the  decision 
in  each  case  by  adding  more  medicine,  thereby,  if 
possible,  coming  within  the  line  that  must  be  drawn. 
Many  of  them  admit  that  it  is  the  whiskey  that 
makes  the  medicine  attractive  to  the  public.  Buy- 
ers of  the  stuff  are  not  sufficiently  well  versed  in 
medicine  to  know  whether  they  are  getting  some 
stimulation  of  appetite  and  digestion  from  whiskey 
or  medicine.  The  temporary  benefits  are  ascribed 
to  the  medicine  and  not  to  the  whiskey. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  will  probably  result 
in  the  drawing  of  a  bill  to  be  fathered  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  that  will  tax  these  medicines 
solely  on  a  basis  of  the  alcohol  contents.  One 
proposition  that  has  received  endorsement,  is  that 
a  maximum  of  alcohol  will  be  allowed  to  patent 
medicines  before  they  can  be  taxed,  say  20  per  cent. 
This  is  about  six  times  more  alcohol  than  is  con- 
tained in  domestic  beer,  which  pays  a  heavy  tax. 

Commissioner  Yerkes  will  base  his  action  in  many 
cases  on  the  fact,  well  known  to  collectors  of  in- 
ternal  revenue,   that   certain   medicines  and  flavor-  • 
ing  extracts   and   essences   are   sold   in  prohibition 
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communities  almost  openly  for  the  alcohol  they 
contain.  Letters  have  reached  the  oflSce  of  the 
commissioner  indicating  that  in  many  prohibition 
communities,  notably  Kansas,  the  patent  medicine 
habit  has  become  as  confirmed  as  the  opium  habit 
among  the  Chinese.  Many  a  Prohibitionist  keeps 
in  splendid  health,  not  to  say  spirits,  on  his  morning 
and  evening  doses  of  palatable  patent  medicine, 
many  of  which  are  the  compounds  of  local  druggists 
who  understand  the  local  demands  and  meet  them 
with  just  the  right  sort  of  preparation.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  furnish  customers  for 
millions  of  bottles  of  widely  advertised  compounds 
that  bring  sunshine  to  the  afflicted  soul  and  banish 
pains  and  aches. 


TO  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  REST 


Business  Men  Whose  Nerves  are  Used  Up  Find  a 
New  Means  of  Relief. 

What  underlies  the  enormous  success  and 
at  the  same  time  the  vast  temptation  to  fraud 
on  the  part  of  proprietary  medicine  is  suffi- 
ciently manifested  in  the  following  from  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  papers: 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  every' hospital  is  possessed 
of  a  function  other  than  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations,  the  treatment  of  the  ill,  the  care  of  i 
the  wounded  and  the  victims  of  accidents.  They 
are  sanitariums  where  the  brain-fagged  toiler  and 
the  nervous  wreck  may  go  to  recuperate.  Not  a 
few  Philadelphia  business  men  keep  themselves  in 
mental  and  physical  trim  by  periodical  rests  at 
these  institutions.  There  alone  they  seem  able  to 
obtain  absolute  rest. 

Some  go  to  a  hospital  every  Saturday  evening 
and  remain  there  until  Monday  morning,  when  they 
return,  invigorated,  to  work.  One  man  seeks  the 
aid  of  physicians  and  trained  nurses  every  time 
there  is  a  change  in  the  moon;  another  goes  because 
company  and  the  children  at  home  make  too  much 
noise. 

In  this  way,  periodically  battling  from  the  brink 
of  a  breakdown,  many  manage  to  keep  at  their 
business  or  profession. 

During  dull  business  seasons  one  man  in  Phila- 
delphia becomes  so  overwrought  as  to  cause  great 
worry  to  his  family  and  employes. 

When  trade  is  humming  he  is  all  right;  the  alert 
mind  spins  along  as  smoothly  us  a  well-balanced 
wheel.  But  when  there  is  little  to  keep  the  brain 
a-key  it  becomes  as  erratic  as  a  i  engine  without  a 
governor. 

Solitude  and  a  change  of  sceue  were  ordered  by 
his  physician.  They  could  not  be  obtained  at  hon;e, 
nor  did  travel  promise  all  the  remedial  effects. 

The   hospital,   then,   became   his   refuge. 

So  beneficial  were  the  results  that  this  man 
promptly  betakes  himself  to  the  hospital  whenever 
he  feels  that  the  overwrought  nervous  system  needs 
to  be  soothed  or  that  the  human  machine,  driven 
at  dangerous  tension,  is  at  the  point  of  breaking 
down. 

More  than  that,  he  spends  every  Sunday  there  as 
a  matter  of  precaution  and  to  get  into  trim  for 
the  strain  of  the  ensuing  week. 

A   Regular   Week-End   Visitor. 
Another,  who  also  spends  his  Sundays  in  a  hos- 
pital, had   been  driven  almost  to   the  verge  of  in- 
sanitv  bv  chronic  headache. 


Nervous  disorders  were  complicated  with  stomach 
trouble — twin  evils  that  so  often  assail  the  business 
man — and  at  last  they  forced  him  into  the  hospital. 

The  success  of  the  scheme,  however,  was  aston- 
ishing. Now  that  man  returns  to  the  hospital  each 
Saturday  evening,  and  there  he  remains  until  Mon- 
day morning,  being  toned  up  for  his  work. 

To  a  private  hospital  in  Philadelphia  a  well-known 
business  man  betakes  himself  every  few  weeks. 

Kept  on  the  rack  by  his  business  affairs,  he  takes 
to  running  an  automobile  for  relief.  If  he  were 
able  to  plod  slowly  along  the  road,  such  recreation, 
doubtless,  would  not  fail  to  prove  a  remedy.  As 
it  is,  however,  he  is  invariably  incited  to  put  on 
speed.  Then  come  exhaustion  and  nervous  collapse 
— the  rest  and  treatment  of  the  hospital,  where  at- 
tendants look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  regular 
patrons. 

A  fourth  man,  also  in  business,  makes  his  way  to 
a  hospital  for  rest  and  treatment  at  each  change  of 
the  moon. 

At  that  time  some  insidious  mental  disorder  al- 
ways  manifests   itself.     He  is   seized  with   an  im- 
pulse to  make   costly  purchases,   to   buy   things   of  . 
which   he   hasn't   the   slightest   need. 

Upon  one  such  occasion  he  ordered  .$1000  worth 
of  fine  furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  Upon  returning  to 
his  normal  condition  he  had  no  recollection  of  giv- 
ing the  order. 

At  the  next  new  moon  he  would  be  found  con- 
tracting for  some  other  expensive  article. 

As  month  succeeded  month  and  these  strange 
spells  did  not  abate,  he  decided  to  place  himself 
in  the  care  of  hospital  physicians,  and  now  he  makes 
periodical  visits  to  such  an  institution. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  is  placed  in  a 
dark  room  and  ice  bags  are  packed  about  his  head. 
This  treatment  is  always  effective. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  business  men,  driven  at 
last  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  physician,  to  spend  every 
night  for  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  at  hospitals 
while  their  cases  are  being  diagnosed.  Each  morn- 
ing, however,  finds  them  back  at  work. 


The  Humor  of  It 


Fatal. 
"How  did  your  wife  come  to  die?" 
' '  She  was  taken  suddenly  sick. ' ' 
"Yes?" 

"And   the   neighbors   sent   for   me    and   for   the 
doctor. ' ' 
"Well?" 
"Well,  the  doctor  got  there  first.— Houston  Post. 


Force  of  Habit. 

"How  many  times  has  you  husband  been  under 
the  knife?" 

"Dear,  me,  I  don't  know;  but  he's  become  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  he  lies  down  to  be  operated 
on  every  time  he  sees  a  doctor. — Chicago  Becord- 
Herald. 


In  New  Orleans. 

"Who  is  that  sharp  featured  man  running  so 
wildly   down   the   street?" 

' '  That 's  a  secret  service  oflScer  chasing  a  sua 
pected   mosquito." — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 
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AWAITING  HEE  GROOM  AT  THE  ALTAE. 
Anticipating   the   Day    When    Women  Come  into  Their  "Rights." 


—Puck. 


From  Humility  to  Di^indion 

INCIDENTS  WHICH  SHOW  THE  STEPS  IN  WOMAN'S  LIFE"  PROM 
THE  LOWER  LEVELS  TO  THE  COSTLY  PLANES  OF  SOCIETY 
DINNERS  AND  COURT  DISTINCTION.  —  SEVERE  TRAINING  OF 
THE  RICH.— COUNTESS  WITTE'S  RISE  IN  RUSSIA.— WORKING 
GIRL'S  VIVID  TALE. 


Woman's  steady  pressure  toward  the  oc- 
cupations of  men  begins  to  bring  a  logic  into 
the  arrangement  of  her  life  that  has  been 
invisible  heretofore.  The  gradations  from 
the  humbler  to  the  higher  spheres  'ose  much 
of  their  inexplicable  fitfulness,  and  observers, 
as  well  as  the  women  themselves,  are  moio 


nearly  able  than  they  have  been  to  see  the 
.steps  by  which  progress  can  be  accomplished. 
There  is  more  close  and  intimate  stndy  being 
given  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
working  girl,  many  of  which  conduce  more 
to  contemporary  immorality  than  any  other 
cause ;  the  servant  problem  is  passing  toward 
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a  sensible  and  apparently  effective  solution ; 
and  the  social  lines  are  being  clearly  marked 
beyond  which  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  voi  tli 
while  to  aspire. 


NEW  YORK  GIRL  A  SQUAW 


Marries  an  Indian  Missionary  and  Lives  the  Abor- 
iginal Iiife. 

There  happens  to  be  nothing  particularly 
logical  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World,  but  it  exhibits  the  power  of  one 
woman  to  return  even  to  the  most  primitive 
conditions  of  life  for  the  sake  of  aiding  in 
the  chosen  career  of  her  husband : 

Lander,  Wyo. — She  who  was  Grace  Wetherbee, 
of  New  York,  is  now  literally  Sherman  Coolidge's. 
squaw.  The  daughter  of  Gardiner  Wetherbee,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Manhattan  in  the 
most  crowded  section  of  the  metropolis,  has  become 
Indianized. 

Carrying  her  papoose  strapped  to  her  back,  wear- 
ing a  brilliant  parti-colored  shawl  and  moccasins, 
she  dwells  happily  with  her  Arapahoe  husband  on 
a  ranch  near  the  little  mission  house  on  the  Sho- 
shone Indian  Reservation,  near  Fort  Washakie, 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Lander. 

When  the  government  throws  open  the  Shoshone 
Reservation  to  settlement  next  spring,  the  land 
seekers  will  see  the  white  woman  who,  for  love  of 
a  man,  gave  up  New  York  for  the  prairie  and  silks 
for  a  squaw's  garb.  But  Grace  Wetherbee  is  not 
the  slave  but  the  helpmate  of  her  full-blood  In- 
dian husband  who  equally  returns  her  love  for  her 
and  their  child. 

Has  an  Indian's  Habits. 

Despite  her  upbringing.  Squaw  Coolidge  has  fall- 
en into  many  of  the  customs  and  become  addicted 
to  not  a  few  of  the  habits  of  the  red  people  in  the 
midst  of  whom  she  has  lived  for  the  last  six  years, 
She  dresses  more  like  a  squaw  than  a  woman  of 
her  own  race,  she  is  careless  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  has  become  undigniiied  in  her  bearing. 
Nevertheless  she  is  devoted  to  and  happy  in  the 
companionship  and  love  of  her  Indian  husband  and 
her  half-breed  child  and  in  the  devotion  of  her  hus- 
band's people,  who  have  come  to  regard  her  as^a 
sort  of  saint.  She  has  faithfully  and  zealously 
assisted  her  husband  in  his  missionary  work,  labor- 
ing to  uplift  his  people  morally  and  to  enlighten 
them  spiritually,  and  has  done  much  good. 

Near  the  reservation  Coolidge  has  a  ranch  on 
which  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  child.  While 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  have  friends  among  the 
whites  in  the  neighborhood  and  are  respected  and 
esteemed  by  them,  yet  they  spend  most  of  the  time 
among  the  red  folk  on  the  rseservation  and  at  their 
own   home. 

Coolidge  wears  the  conventional  clerical  garb  and 
is  a  large,  portly  man  with  a  clean-shaven  face 
and   Indian   features. 

Six  years  ago  Miss  Wetherbee  came  from  her 
home  in  New  Yoiflc  out  to  Fort  Washakie  to  visit 
the  family  of  J.  K.  Moore,  who  was  at  that  tinie 
post-trader  there.  At  the  home  of  Mr.  Moore  Miss 
Wetherbee  met  Sherman  Coolidge,  a  full-blooded 
Arapahoe  Indian,  who  was  then  and  still  is  con- 
ducting the  little  Episcopal  mission  at  the  Shoshone 
reservation. 


Coolidge  called  frequently  at  the  modest  home 
of  the  post-trader  to  see  Miss  Wetherbee  and  open- 
ly and  boldly  paid  court  to  her.  Nor  did  she  dis- 
courage his  suit.  On  the  contrary,  she  encouraged 
it,  and  when,  not  long  after  the  couple  first  met, 
he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife,  she  promptly  and 
unhesitatingly  consented  to   do  so. 


WRITES  OF  "THE  LONG  DAY" 


Autobiography  of  a  Working  Girl  Which  Is  Mak- 
ing a  Stir. 

Study  of  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  has 
been  common  to  writers  for  some  time,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  adequate  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  female  side  of  this  Otlier 
Half.  Said  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  concerning  the  latest  and  most  strik- 
ing effort  in  this  direction: 

After  many  years  of  maudlin  sentimentalizing 
over  the  American  working  girl  and  the  making 
of  many  volumes  out  of  nebulous  and  impractical 
theories  for  her  betterment,  there  comes  out  of 
New  York  a  book  that  will  shine  as  a  beacon  in 
the  fog  through  which  sociologists  and  philanthro- 
pists are  groping.  This  book  is  "The  Long  Day," 
the  Century  Company.  It  is  described  by  the  i)ub- 
lisher  as  the  ' '  true  story  of  a  New  York  wor Icing 
girl  as  told  by  herself."  The  identity  of  the  au- 
thor is  not  given  to  the  public,  which  is  a  misfor- 
tune, for  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  who  it  is 
that  paints  this  faithful  picture  and  draws  these 
sane  conclusions. 

The  story  of  "The  Long  Day"  is  told  auto- 
biographically  and  describes  the  fight  of  a  homo- 
less,  almost  penniless,  carefully  nurtured  girl  of 
18  from  western  Pennsylvania  for  existence  in  New 
York. 

In  anticipation  of  her  arrival  in  New  York,  this 
country  girl  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  for  information  con- 
cerning "respectable  and  cheap"  boarding-houses. 
From  the  list  given  the  establishment  of  Miss  El- 
mira  Jamison  was  selected  because  that  person- 
age was  recommended  by  the  secretary  as  "  a  lady 
of  very  high  Christian  ideals.  '  With  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  religion  in  the  conduct  of 
the  boarding  house  business,  Miss  Jamison  named 
her  first  house  the  "Calvin,"  her  second  the  "  Wes- 
ley" and  the  third  "All  People's."  She  prove  I 
to  be  a  "shrewd,  exacting  penny-for-penny,  dollar- 
f or  dollar  business  woman, ' '  whose  house  was  left 
in  a  few  days  by  the  newcomer  because  of  the  un 
breakable  pay-in-advance  rule  and  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  the  small  store  of  dollars.  In  a  tenement 
between  First  and  Second  avenues  this  girl  found 
a  room  with  the  privilege  of  "light  housekeeping," 
and  as  soon  as  established  in  it  came  from  work- 
hunting  to  find  the  building  burned. 
Curse  of  Low  Wages. 

Of  job  hunting  the  author  says: 

"Work  was  plenty  enough.  It  nearly  always  is 
so.  The  question  was  not  how  to  get  a  job,  but  liow 
to  live  by  such  jobs  as  I  could  get.  The  low  wages 
offered  to  green  hands — $2.50  to  $3  a  week — might 
do  for  the  gir5  who  lived  at  home,  but  I  ha  I  to 
pay  room  rent  and  car  fare  and  to  buy  food.  So, 
as  long  as  my  small  capital  could  be  made  to  hold 
out,  I  continued  my  search  for  something  that  would 
pay  at  least  *.')  a  week  to  begin  with. ' ' 
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Days  of  incessant  search  and  innumerable  re- 
buffs with  "work  or  starve"  as  the  alternative 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  job  in  a  box  factory 
at  $3  a  week  to  "learners."  Here  the  author  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Henrietta  Manners,"  a  good- 
looking,  weak,  foolishly  romantic  tactory  girl,  who 
offered  the  "learner"  a  chance  to  share  her  room 
at  $1.50  a  week.  Henrietta  proved  to  be  an  ad- 
jutant in  the  Salvation  Army  at  times  and  her 
"special  gentleman  friend"  was  "Brother"  Mason, 
the  leader  in  a  Protestant  mission,  and  who  was 
a  nightly  caller  at  her  room.  A  part  of  one  night 
under  Henrietta's  protection  was  enough. 

Alone  in  the  great  city  at  night,  cursed  at  by 
drunken  men,  jeered  by  dissolute  women,  the  author 
wandered,  after  her  escape  from  Henrietta,  not 
knowing  where  to  go  or  where  to  turn  for  guid- 
ance. Out  of  the  dregs  of  humanity,  however,  was 
raised  a  friend  when  succor  was  least  expected. 
In  dodging  out  of  a  doorway  in  which  she  had  taken 
momentary  shelter  she  stumbled  over  an  old  crone, 
who  jumped  up,  seized  her  by  the  arm  in  a  vise-like 
grip,  while  she  thrust  a  gin-soaked  countenance 
into  that  of  the  wanderer.  Something  in  the  firm- 
ness of  the  arm  and  the  face  told  the  crone  that  the 
newcomer  was  from  a  difl^erent  world  than  her  own, 
and  out  of  the  assault  grew  a  friendship  of  the  night 
which  resulted  in  the  girl  feasting  her  aged  com- 
panion at  a  cheap  restaurant  until  morning,  Easter 
morning,  dawned  and  brought  relief,  if  but  for  the 
moment. 

Easter  morning  found  the  struggler  walking  New 
York's  streets,  an  experience  described  thus: 

"I  began  to  feel  for  the  first  time  what  was  for 
me  at  least  the  very  quintessence  of  poverty — the 
absolute  impossibility  of  personal  cleanliness  and 
of  decent  raiment.  I  had  known  hunger  and  lone- 
liness since  I  had  come  to  New  York,  but  never  be- 
fore had  I  experienced  this  new,  this  infinitely  great- 
er terror — lack  of  self-respect.  That  I  had  done 
nothing  to  lower  my  self-respect  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  since  self-rtespect  is  often  more 
a  matter  of  material  things  than  of  moral  values. 
It  is  possible  for  a  hungry  woman  to  walk  with 
pride,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  immoral  and  utter- 
ly degraded  woman  to  hold  her  own  with  the  best 
of  her  sisters,  when  it  comes  to  visible  manifes- 
tation of  self-respect,  if  only  she  is  able  to  main- 
tain her  usual  degree  of  cleanliness  and  good  groom- 
ing. ' ' 

The  description  of  the  "home  for  working  girls" 
sought  out  in  this  crisis,  the  character  of  "Mrs. 
Pitbladder, "  the  perfunctory  visits  of  grand  la- 
dies in  carriages— the  whole  system  calculated  to 
rob  the  "inmates"  of  what  hope  might  be  left  in 
them,  should  be  read  by  all  subscribers  to  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  "homes"  for  working  girls. 

Following  the  advent  into  this  "home"  were 
four  weeks  of  pleasant  employment  at  living  wages 
in  an  artificial  flower  factory,  in  which  the  girls 
were  of  a  much  higher  class  than  in  the  box  factory. 
Four  months'  "shut-down"  for  the  slack  trade 
season  drove  the  toiler  into  a  jewel  case  factory, 
the  sweatshops  and,  finally,  the  ' '  Pearl ' '  laundry. 
The  fainting  from  exhaustion  of  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  laundry  led  Mrs.  Mooney,  another  employe, 
oracularly  to  remark: 

"It's  them  pickles  and  them  rotten  cold  lunches 
you  girls  eat.  Now  I  says,  the  Lord  only  give  me 
one  stummick,  and  when  that's  wore  out  he'll  never 
buy  one  with'  no  money,  and  I  never  put  anything 
in  that  stummick  at  noon  but  a  good  cold' beer  and 
a  good  hot  plate  of  soup,  and  that's  what  you 
ought  to  do." 


After  that  the  author  accompanied  Mrs.  Mooney 
to  "Devlin's,"  where  for  a  nickel  a  "schooner  and 
trimmings"  were  to  be  had.  Commenting  on  this 
introduction  to  a  working  people's  saloon,  the  au- 
thor says: 

"Wo  all  ate  ravenously,  and  I,  who  never  before 
could  endure  the  sight  or  smell  of  beer,  found  my- 
self draining  my  'schooner'  as  eagerly  as  Mrs. 
Mooney  herself." 

A  promotion  from  "shaker"  to  "wrapper"  by 
the  proprietor,  followed  by  a  warning  from  the 
foreman  to  the  effect  that  ' '  you  'd  better  give  up 
this  job — it's  no  place  for  a  girl  that  wants  to  do 
right,"  caused  the  writer  to  leave  the  "Pearl," 
and  physically  exhausted  and  mentally  dazed,  the 
toiler  accidentally  encountered  a  friend  of  her  day 
in  Miss  Jamison's  boarding-house.  From  that  time 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  adventuring  Pennsylvania 
girl  improved. 

GBEMAN  HOUSEWIVES  REVOLT 

Degradation  of  Women  Causes  a  Vigorous  Protest 
from  a  Congress. 

The  Teuton  housewife  has  always  been 
looked  to  as  the  model  of  the  purely  domestic 
woman;  but  that  even  she  is  not  fully 
pleased  with  traditional  surroimdings  is 
shown  in  the  following-  from  the  New  York 
World :  __ 

Berlin. — The  Congress  of  German  progressive 
women  has  been  making  things  lively  for  German 
men  by  heralding  the  domestic  revolution.  Frau- 
lein  Lichnevska  declared  the  position  of  women 
in  Germany  to  be  one  of  utter  degradation;  that 
Teutonic  ideas  of  marriage  relations  were  utterly 
unsuitable  to  civilized  women,  as  it  made  them 
dependent  on  men  ninety-nine  times  in  one  hun- 
dred their  mental  and  moral  inferiors.  This  de- 
pendence, she  said,  was  responsible  for  late  mar- 
riages, for  the  social  evil,  for  the  buying  of  wives 
and   for   small   families. 

Praulien  Lichnevska  smote  fashionable  woman- 
kind savagely.  In  these  circles,  she  declared,  a 
wife  was  a  luxury  for  a  husband,  and  was  "a  girl 
who  understands  nothing  of  life  except  balls  and 
parties,  without  any  inward  life,  hence  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  divorces,  iier  early  years  are 
devoted  to  decorating  herself  for  sport  and  to  un- 
worthy hunting  after  a  man.  Men  who  marry  wives 
like  this  find  no  comradeship  in  their  partners. 
How  can  such  women  be  good  mothers?" 

Fraulien  Lichnevska  said  a  wife  must  be  an  in- 
dependent bread-winner.     Just  like  her  husband. 


BEABIN6  BABIES  AS  AN  AST. 


European     Nursery     and     Motherhood     Exhibition 
Starts  a  General  Movement. 

Child  culture  becomes  quite  as  much  of  a 
studied  hobby  as  womanly  departure  fvom 
old-fashioned  domesticity  becomes  an  invol- 
untary habit.  This  culture  has  now  begun 
to  take  the  following  form  as  reflected  in 
Kansas  City  Times  dispatches: 
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London. — Napoleon  said  that  the  great  need  of 
Trance  was  mothers.  London  is  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  truth  of  this  aphorism  in  a  new  way,  and 
the  problems  of  babyhood  and  the  intricacies  of 
motherhood  are   appreciated  as  never  before. 

The  great  congress  which  recently  assembled  at 
the  Liege  university  may  be  the  herald  of  better 
days,  and  there  is  something  singularly  interesting 
in  the  fact  of  the  different  people  who  gathered 
there  to  study  the  question  from  different  points  of 
view.  Priests  in  their  long  black  robes,  nuns  in 
their  white  headgear,  school-mistresses  severe  and 
simple,  young  women  in  their  smart  Paris  clothes, 
all  came  filled  with  earnestness  and  a  desire  to 
learn  how  to  feed  babies,  clothe  them,  ptit  them  to 
bed,  how  to  teach 
them  to  play,  to 
walk,  to  bathe, 
how  much  the 
father  can  do  when 
the  mother  is  tired 
and  a  thousand 
other  details 
which  go  to  make 
up  the  well-being 
of  infant  life. 

The  art  of  the 
nursery  was  shown 
to  perfection,  the 
little  beds,  the 
long  tables,  even 
the  toy  cupboards 
were  all  to  be 
found. 

"It  is  very 
nice, ' '  Said  a  prac- 
tical American  del- 
egate, ' '  but  it 
doesn't  solve  the 
problem  of  the  ba- 
bies of  the  mass- 
es. ' '  That  may " 
be  true,  but  the 
very  fact  that  the 
baby  is  considered 
an  entity  whose 
needs  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the 
adult  is  a  long 
step  forward,  and 
it  is  well  that  this 
parlia  m  e  n  t  of 
mothers  has  at 
last  been  held, 
and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  example 
of    Liege    will    be 

followed  in  many  )1her  towns  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Worlds.  As  c  ne  lecturer  said:  "Baby  rear- 
ing is  an  art." 


line  of  labor.  A  step  in  this  direction  has  at 
length  become  evident,  as  the  followin.',  by 
Anna  Steese  Richardson  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  possibly  will  suggest: 

Today   in   (greater   New  York   scores   of   capable, 
intelligent   men   are   performing   the   duties   not   of 


MEN  BECOMING  THE   SERVANTS 


The  Unavoidable  Domistic  Problem  Seems  at  Last 
to  Be  T  iking  a  Turn. 

Many  persons  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  servant  question  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  its  solution  lay  in  transforming 
house  service  into  the  same  sort  of  legiti- 
mate and  regulated  occupation  as  any  other 


— Cleveland  Plain 


butlers,  valets,  doormen  and  useful  men,  but 
general  housewives. 

"Baby  has  the  whooping  cough,  and  I 
cannot  possibly  come  to  town.  PLEASE 
find  me  a  maid  of  any  sort,  at  any  price, 
and  send  her  out.  If  you  cannot  find  a 
girl,  tiien  send  a  man." 

And  under  the  signature  of  this  suburban 
matron  were  two  or  three  splotches  suspiciously 
like  tears. 

With  the  despair  born  of  one  day's  experience 
among  intelligence  offices,  she  turned  to  the  "want 
ad."  pages  of  the  morning  paper.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  secure  a  butler,  a  door 
man,  a  man  to  do  cleaning  and  waiting  on  table, 
a  man  to  tend  furnace  and  polish  boots,  but  general 
housework — from  bcdmaking  to  plain  cooking,  with 
only  the  laundry  work  delegated  to  a  day  cleaner — 
why,  there  was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 

Half  way  down  the  column  her  glance  traveled 
and  her  spirits  rose. 
MAN  around  house,  $20  and  found. 
MAN  to  be  generally  useful  in  private  family;  good 
home  and  treatment. 
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WANTED— Middle  aged  man  to  make  himself  use- 
ful in  a  small  family. 
HOUSEWORK— Man    for    general    housework;     50 

cents  a  day  and  found. 

So  there  were  others! 

The   next    morning   the    suburbanite,   though    she 
did  not  know  it,  had  this  "ad"  in  the  paper: 
HOUSEWORK — Wanted,    a    man     to     do     general 

housework,  small  family,  pleasant  home;  must  be 

capable,  neat  and  obliging;  wages  $20  to  $25  per 

month. 

There  were  sixty  answers. 

All  but  six  were  intelligently  and  intelligibly 
written. 

Ninety  per  cent  came  from  foreigners,  of  whom 
50  per  cent  desired  to  work  only  a  short  time  in 
a  private  family,  in  order  to  secure  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language. 

Ten  per  cent  came  from  American  born  men, 
only  one  of  whom  was  under  forty. 

A  third  of  the  men  called  to  see  me  in  person. 
Only  two  showed  evidences  of  hard  drinking.  All 
but  four  were  as  well  dressed  as  the  average  de- 
partment store  clerk. 

Not  one  man  asked  for  a  reference  from  his 
prospective  employer  nor  raised  any  questions  as  to 


his  nights  and  afternoons  out.  They  all  displayed 
a  delightful  confidence  in  securing  all  the  privi- 
leges that  were  coming  to  them.  The  paramount 
question  in  the  masculine  mind  an  general  house- 
work bent  is  this:  "Will  I  be  sure  of  my  wages?" 
Not  a  single  man  asked  pity  or  evinced  false 
shame  in  his  position.  In  each  case  he  had  a  reason 
for  taking  the  work.  If  he  felt  so  inclined  he 
offered     the     reason.       If     he     did     not     care     to 


divulge  this  he  closed  his  mouth  like  a  clam, 
offered  his  statement  of  qualifications  and  his 
references  and  walked  out. 

Not  a  single  man  presented  himself  in  soiled  linen, 
unshaven,  or  with  unclean  finger  nails. 

Could  twenty  women  seeking  general  housework 
make  a  better  or  even  as  good  a  showing? 


WITTE'S  WIFE   WON   AT  LAST 


A  Poor  Jewess  Who  Has  Become  the  Most  Power- 
ful Woman  in  Bussia. 

Elevation  from  humblest  surroundings  to 
social  distinction  is  always  slower  for  tlie 
woman  than  for  the  man,  save  in  the  swift 
and  reckless  chances  of  American  democracy. 
What  the  struggle  has  been  to  the  wife  even 
of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Cotint  Witte  of  Russia 
is  told  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Journal : 

London. — From  Jewish  obscurity  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne  of  the  great  white  czar.  From  poverty 
to  millions.  From  exile  to  honor.  This,  in  a  word, 
is  the  wonderful  story  that  reached  its  climax  when 
the  Countess  Witte  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

It  is  ten  years  since  Witte,  appointed  Minister 
of  Finance,  heard  these  sinister  words  from  his 
emperor:  "Remember  that  you  are  not  married," 
which  he  understood  to  be  in  effect  an  order  that  he 
should  never  call  the  fact  of  his  marriage  to  the 
attention  of  czar  or  court. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  afterward,  when  Mme. 
Witte  accumulated  a  fortune  of  millions  of  ru- 
bles in  speculation  with  Adolph  Rothstein,  organ- 
izer of  the  Russo-Chinese  bank,  as  her  adviser, 
that  the  czar  took  notice  again  of  the  fact  that 
Witte  was  not  married.  M.  Momantoff,  president 
of  the  Moscow-Yaraslav  raiilroad,  had  lost  3% 
million  dollars  when  Mme  Witte 's  raid  on  the  stock 
of  the  road  was  at  an  end.  He  went  to  the  czar, 
who  flew  into  a  towering  passion. 

Witte  heard  of  the  incident  and  hastened  to  his 
royal  master,  who  refused  to  see  him.  In  some  way 
he  was  restored  to  favor,  but  Mme.  Witte  went  to 
Nice.  It  was  common  knowledge  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg  that  she  was  practically  in  exile. 

After  a  time,  as  Witte  came  more  and  more  into 
the  favor  of  the  czar,  Mme.  Witte  was  allowed  to 
return,  while  still  being  unrecognized  as  living 
by  the  emperor.  She  gave  many  brilliant  enter- 
tainments in  her  attempt  to  gain  an  entree  into 
high  society.  Her  soirees,  which  were  magnificent, 
were  attended  by  leaders  in  officialdom  and  finance, 
but  not  by  their  wives,  nor"  by  the  aristocracy. 

Her  task  seemed  hopeless,  until  Witte  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Portsmouth  mission  and  carried  out 
his  duty  with  such  tremendous  power  and  audacity. 
Today,  so  great  is  the  emperor's  regard  for  Witte, 
whom  he  is  about  to  promote  to  be  his  personal  ad- 
viser in  the  internal  affairs  of  stormy  Russia,  that 
Mme.  Witte 's  antecedents  and  past  have  been 
forgotten.  The  czar,  has  even  overlooked  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  Jewess. 

Mme.  Witte  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  Europe.  Yet  she  was  born  a  Jewish  peasant  in 
Moscow.  They  called  her  Matilda.  History  does 
not  go  further  than  that  with  her  name. 

A  substantial  tradesman  named  Lissanewitch  fell 
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in  love  with  her.  After  a  time  they  were  married. 
She  induced  her  husband  to  move  to  St.  Peters- 
burg where  her  ambition  carved  out  for  her  a  fu- 
ture. Her  fame  as  a  beauty,  as  a  -(rit,  as  a  bril- 
liant woman,  spread  throughout  the  city.  She  be- 
came the  divinity  of  Witte. 

After  a  time  Lissanewith  placed  to  his  credit  25,- 
000  roubles  ($12,500),  and  Mme.  Lassenwiteh  se- 
cured a  divorce.     She  married  Witte. 

He  was  ambitious;  so  was  she.  He  desired  fame; 
she  wished  it  for  him.  He  wanted  great  riches;  her 
ambitions  could  not  be  gratified  without  them.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mme.  Witte  met  Adolph 
Rothstein,  who  was  fighting  his  way  to  the  front 
in  the  world  of  finance.  With  his  help  she  made 
the  fortune  she  needed.  In  one  coup  she  won  5 
million  dollars  in  the  stock  market.  It  has  been 
presumed  that  Rothstein,  whose  position  as  con- 
troller of  the  International  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
Russia  did  not  allow  him  to  speculate,  made  some 
business  partnership  with  Mme.   Witte. 

Times  Change  in  Russia. 

Then  came  the  czar's  rage  over  the  matter  and 
Mme.  Witte 's  departure  for  the  south.  That  was 
several  years  ago,  and  times  change  in  a  Russian 
court.  Today  Witte  is  the  greatest  man  in  Russia. 
Rothstein  is  governor  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Rus- 
sia, and  Mme.  Witte — Mme.  Witte  has  been  re- 
ceived at  court. 


SEVERE  TRAINING  FOR  THE  RICH 

Daughters    of   Multi-Millionaires   Undergo    a   Most 
Strenuous   and   Exacting  Life. 

Even  democratic  America,  though  it  may 
offer  the  opportunities  for  sudden  jumps  in 
the  social  scale,  carries  with  its  social  ad- 
vancements the  same  relentless  obligations 
that  are 'imposed  upon  promotion  in  the  Old 
World.  Said  a  Globe-Democrat  article,  for 
example : 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  daughter  of 
rich  American  parents  with  society  leanings  is 
not  put  through  a  rigid  educational  course  merely 
because  she  does  not  go  to  college.  In  reality  her 
training  is  often  more  severe  than  the  college  girl 's, 
especially  in  languages. 

This  latter  is  because,  as  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
placed  American  millionaire  family,  she  will  sure- 
ly spend  much  of  her  life  abroad — perhaps  most  of 
the  latter  part  of  it — and  inability  to  speak  French 
and  German  at  least  would  spoil  her  social  success 
in  Europe.  It  might  likewise  render  impossible 
the  realization  of  the  ambition  palpably  foremost 
with  so  many  rich  young  American  women  and  their 
mothers — marriage  with  a  titled  foreigner. 

The  training  of  Marjorie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Gould,  now  13,  and  at  present  passing 
through  the  educational  part  of  her  life,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example.  She  has  to  work  as  hard 
at  her  books  as  she  would  if  she  expected  to  earn 
her  living  at  bookkeeping  or  typewriting.  In  fact, 
the  parents  of  few  poor  girls  would  dream  of  sub- 
jecting their  daughters  to  such  rigid  training. 

For  five  days  of  every  week,  eight  months  in  the 
year,  her  time  is  laid  out  for  her  to  the  minute. 
The  idea  that  she  is  in  training  to  fill  the  position 
that  a  daughter  of  the  Gould  family  should  fill  is 
not  forgotten   even   on   Saturday   and   at   vacation 


time.  There  is  some  relaxation,  of  course,  but  there 
are  lessons,  always  more  lessons,  even  then.  Her 
governesses,  one  French,  one  German  and  one  Eng- 
lish, who  began  her  education  even  before  she  was 
out  of  the  nursery,  are  always  with  her. 

Many  Languages. 

Polite  society,  it  will  be  seen,  has  followed  di- 
plomacy in  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  the 
nations.  Should  the  Japanese  advance  to  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  nations  be  followed  by  the 
logical  result,  the  society  girls  of  coming  genera- 
tions may  have  to  add  the  language  of  Nippon  to 
the  other  three.  Even  as  it  is  Spanish  and  Italian 
have  to  be  superimposed  upon  French  and  German 
as  soon  as  these  have  been  so  mastered  that  the 
young  women  can  think  as  well  as  talk  in  tliem. 
The  alphabet  and  a  slight  smattering  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chinese,  .Japanese  and  Russian  are  in- 
sisted on  in  some  cases. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  "three  R's" 
are  neglected  in  the  training  of  the  modern  Amer- 
ican princess.  In  truth,  they  are  made  of  solid 
foundation.  With  Marjorie  Gould  reading  and,  es- 
pecially, correct  elocution,  are  considered  of  such 
importance  that  a  master  of  elocution  has  been 
added  to  her  staff  of  teachers,  and,  if  necessity 
should  ever  arise,  she  could  probably  turn  her  elo- 
cutionary skill  into  bread  and  butter.  Special 
training  of  the  voice,  often  in  the  form  of  singing 
lessons,  is  a  feature  in  the  education  of  most  young 
American  princesses.  They  have  a  horror  of  the 
unprincipled  American  voice,  which  Henry  James 
and  other  writers  have  so  consistently  ridiculed, 
and  it  is  far  less  common  than  formerly. 

Many  other  subjects  are  studied  by  these  specially 
trained  young  women,  such  serious  "branches"  as 
Bible  study,  mental  philosophy,  political  economy, 
psychology  and  so  forth,  not  being  forgotten.  Eng- 
lish composition  is  almost  made  a  hobby  of;  the 
time  has  passed  when  a  society  woman  can  afford 
to  make  breaks  in  the  grammar  of  her  native 
tongue. 

Indeed,  so  severe  is  the  training  of  many  of  the 
rich  young  women  of  today  that  nervous  breakdown 
might  reasonably  be  predicted  for  them.  But  this 
is  carefully  guarded  against  by  as  close  attention 
to  physical  culture  as  to  mental;  bodily  health  and 
development  are  not  neglected  for  a  moment.  This 
means  riding  lessons,  fencing  lessons,  swimming 
lessons,  lessons  in  general  gymnastics,  and  plenty 
of  walking,  golf  and  other  outdoor  sports,  the  once 
proverbially  "poor"  health  which  the  American 
girl  was  said  to  "enjoy"  is  dreaded  as  much  as 
her  once  proverbially  raucous  voice. 


THE  DINNER  LINE  IN   SOCIETV 


Rank  Is  Now  Marked  Largely  by  the  Splendor  of 
the  Banquet. 

"Where  rank  and  title  differentiate  the 
"sheep"  from  the  "goats"  in  European  so- 
ciety, money  and  the  power  to  spend  it  still 
remain  the  excluding  factors  in  the  United 
States.  Their  increasing  power  is  suggested 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  part  of 
which  is  the  following  statement  by  "a  per- 
son very  prominent"  in  the  highest  local 
circles : 
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' '  In  my  opinion  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  dinners  of  today  and  fifteen  years  ago;  modern 
dinners  are  much  more  frequent,  much  more  splendid. 
Going  a  little  further  back  than  fifteen  years  a 
fashionable  woman — the  most  fashionable  say — 
gave  at  the  most  one  large  formal  dinner  a  month, 
a  dinner  of  perhaps  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight 
persons,  and  the  majority  of  society  contented 
themselves  by  giving  perhaps  only  two  large  din- 
ners in  the  season. 

' '  The  other  dinners  they  gave  during  the  winter 
were  of  the  informal  family  variety,  which  did  not 
involve  any  very  great  outlay  of  money.  At  the 
latter  it  was  customary  to  make  a  point  of  giving 
friends  of  long  standing  an  opportunity,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  not  able  to  return  the  com- 
pliment in  kind. 

"But  before  long  there  was  a  change.  As  one 
family  after  another  got  richer,  dinners  began  to 
be  more  and  more  splendid,  and,  what  is  more, 
wealthy  persons  showed  they  woula  not  give  a 
thank  you  to  go  to  dinners  which  were  anything 
less  than  splendid. 

"It  was  this  one  circumstance  more  than  any 
other,  I  think,  which  led  to  a  division  of  society 
into  two  or  more  sets.  Persons  who  continued  to 
dine  in  a  quiet,  dignified,  almost  plain  fashion,  with 
neither  coon  songs  nor  thousand  dollar  singers  as  an 
afterpiece,  were  not  popular  with  the  gayer, 
younger  and  very  much  richer  contingent,  who  built 
new  houses  with  big  dining  rooms  or  reniodelled 
old  houses  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  dining  space. 

' '  And  it  happened  that  when  this  set  gave  din- 
ners, as  a  matter  of  course  it  invited  those  who 
responded  in  kind.  The  singularity  of  a  modern 
fashionable  dinner  is  this:  One  will  never  find  at 
it  a  guest  who  is  not  wealthy  or  else,  lacking  a 
fortune,  who  is  not  at  the  very  top  of  the  social 
ladder.  Old  friendships  count  for  nothing  at  such 
times. 

"The  most  elegant  of  this  class  of  dinners  are 
now  cooked  and  served  at  home  by  the  private 
servants  of  the  hostess,  but  there  are  dozens  more 
which  take  place  in  the  private  dining  rooms  of 
restaurants,  including  debutante  dinners,  anniver- 
sary dinners,  and  so  one,  which  are  too  large  to 
take  place  in  a  private  house. 

"From  eighteen  to  twenty  guests  is  the  most 
favored  number  at  the  smaller  affairs,  and  the  most 
scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  sort  guests  so  that  they 
will  match.  Personally  I  think  the  arrangement 
very  stupid,  for,  in  consequence,  the  same  persons, 
or  the  same  sort  of  persons,  are  everlastingly  din- 
ing together,  but  I  have  to  follow  suit. 

' '  A  woman  may  be  ever  so  interesting,  and  bril- 
liant and  good  looking,  but  unless  she  is  financial- 
ly in  the  same  class  as  her  hostess  there  is  small 
chance  that  she  will  ever  be  seen  at  a  dinner  given 
by  one  of  the  smart  set.  Women  with  social  aspira- 
tions larger  than  their  bank  accounts  know  this. 

"They  know  that  unless,  in  appearance,  at  least, 
they  can  match  some  of  the  entertainments  of  their 
richer  neighbors  there  is  no  open  sesame  to  admit 
them  into  the  smart  set;  and  the  more  substantial 
set  they  don't  crave.  Therefore  they  begin  to  do 
their  level  best  to  fill  the  bill. 

"Even  among  the  very  rich  in  these  days  the 
emulation  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  splendor  of 
their  entertainments  is  amazing;  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  serious,  so  pathetic,  so  surprising,  as  the  endeav- 
ors of  people  of  moderate  means  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  set  by  the  plutocrats  of  New  York. 

"For  instance,  not  long  ago  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  a  luncheon  given  by  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band  is    connected   with    one   of   the    big   financial 


concerns  of  this  city  and,  so  far  as  I  knew,  has 
only  moderate  means.  The  pair  live  in  a  17  foot 
house,  and  when  I  accepted  the  invitation  I  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  to  a  luncheon  simpler  than  is 
usually  served  by  women  of  fashion. 

"Well,  I  had  the  biggest  surprise  of  my  life  when 
I  got  there.  If  that  woman  had  millions  she  could 
not  have  given  us  a  finer  luncheon.  The  menu  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  I  ever  came  across  on  a 
like  occasion. 

"It  included  the  rarest,  costliest,  most  out  of 
season  viands  which  can  be  got  together.  The 
cooking  was  evidently  done  by  an  expert,  and  there 
was  a  waiter  behind  almost  every  one  of  the  six- 
teen chairs.  The  dining  room  was  almost  lined  with 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  at  each  guest's  place, 
instead  of  a  small  bunch  of  violets  or  a  rose  or 
two,  which  was  quite  all  one  would  expect,  there  lay 
twelve   orchids. 

' '  Orchids  I  knew  were  selling  just  then  at  $1 
each,  for  I  had  purchased  a  few  the  day  previous. 
Besides  all  this  a  string  orchestra  of  five  pieces 
played  during  the  luncheon. 

' '  I  confess  I  felt  sorry,  although  I  enjoyed  what 
it  meant,  that  my  hostess  was  making  a  bid  for  en- 
trance into  the  millionaire  set,  and  I  know,  from 
what  my  husband  tells  me,  that  her  husband  cannot 
afford  it.  Since  then  I  have  heard  of  several 
dinners  this  same  woman  has  given,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  were  on  a  par  with  the  luncheon 
I  attended. 

' '  There  used  to  be  an  affectation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  blue  bloods  of  New  York  to  patronize 
and  disparage  the  newly  rich,  the  multi-million- 
aires, the  people  whose  family  tree  was  kept  care- 
fully in  the  dark.  These  women  even  pretended  in 
some  instances  to  refuse  to  accept  invitations  from 
or  give  invitations  to  the  newcomers.  But  that  was 
some   years   ago. 

"The  blue  bloods  and  the  newly  rich  have  in- 
termarried, and  it  is  the  latter  who  now  really  shine 
brighter  than  any  other"  in  the  firmament  of  New 
York  society.  Their  dinners,  it  has  come  to  pass, 
lead  all  the  rest,  not  only  in  splendor  of  appoint- 
ments but  in  fun  and  gayety. 

"Big  or  little,  the  fashionable  dinners  of  the 
present  are  far  more  numerous,  more  costly  and  far 
more  frivolous  than  they  have  ever  been  before." 


GIKL  JITSTTS  IN   COURT 


Tiny    Japanese    Woman    Hurls'  Large    Interpreter 
Over  Her  Head. 

John  McCullum  faced  in  the  Harlem  Police  Court 
recently  the  Japanese  girl  who  introduced  him  to 
jiu-jitsu — Miss  Mysako  Soga.  He  is  a  big,  athletic- 
looking  fellow,  and  is  said  to  be  a  sparring  partner 
by  trade.  She  is  the  tiniest  little  Japanese  dam- 
sel any  one  ever  saw  outside  of  a  picture  book. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  in  words  how  very  slender  and 
little  she  is.  She  looks  like  a  doll-woman.  She 
speaks  no  English. 

Koyta  Yoshimure  acted  as  interpreter.  He  weighs 
160  pounds.  Little  Mysago  Soga  spoke  rapidly  to 
him. 

"She  say,"  Mr.  Yoshimure  declared,  "that  this 
man  grab  her  shoulder  and  speak  some  words.  She 
can't  tell  the  words.  It  was  in  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fiftn  street." 

"What  did  she  do?"  asked  Magistrate  Barlow. 

The  little  doll-woman's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  an- 
swered the  question  but  Mr.  Yoshimure  said:  "I 
cannot  explain  in  English. ' ' 
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"Well,  let  her  show  what  she  did,"  the  Magis- 
trate  ordered. 

Mr.  Yoshimuire  grabbed  the  little  doll-woman  by 
the  shoulder,  masher  fashion.  Mysako  Soga  seized 
his  wrist  with  one  hand  and  the  lapel  of  his  coat 
with  the  other.  Next  moment  the  man's  heels 
twinkled  in  the  air  as  he  went  flying  through  over 
her  shoulder.     Then  he  crashed  down  on  the  floor. 

"Whew!  I  didnt  see  how  she  did  it!"  exclaimed 
Magistrate  Qrane,  who  was  visiting  in  Harlem 
Court.     "Could  she  do  it  again?" 

Once  more  the  tiny  doll-woman  hurled  the  Yosh- 
imure  through  the  air  and  landed  him  on  his  back. 

"Great!"  cried  Magistrate  IB.irlow.  "I  wish 
our  American  girls  knew  jiu-jitsu  like  that.  They 
wouldn't  be  bothered  much  by  mashers.  The  de- 
fendant McCullum"  is  found  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  fined  $5." 

A  World  reporter  weighing  170  pounds  later  asked 
Miss  Soga  to  show  him  how  she  treated  McCullum. 
A  smile  gleamed  across  her  face  foir  one  fleeting 
moment.  Then  she  spoke.  Her  voice  was  sift,  gen- 
tle, very  small — a  sort  of  toy  contralto. 

"She  say,  grab  her  shoulder  like  the  masher," 
Mr.   Yoshimure   translated. 

The  visitor  obediently  grabbed.  Quickly  m  the 
snake  strikes,  the  little  doll-woman  whipped  his 
wrist  off  her  thin,  tiny  shoulder;  with  her  right 
hand  she  reached  up  and  got  a  firm  grip  of  the  lapel 
of  her  assailant's  coat.  She  stepped  obligingly  for- 
ward  with   her   right   foot. 

"Ts-S"SS-ss! "  she  hissed  fiercely,  hejr  breath 
whistling  between  her  little  white  teeth,  bared  in  a 
grimace  of  defiance.  She  gave  one  twist  of  her 
lithe  body,  and  the  big  American  found  himself 
whirled  in  a  back  somersault  over  her  hip.  He  fell 
upon  his  back  upon  a  well-placed  mattress. 

"We  call  that  Turi-komi-goshi,  or  the  hip  throw," 
she  explained  through  Mr.  Yoshimure.  "Any  little 
woman  can  throw  a  big  man  like  that.  Not  many 
Japanese  women  use  jiu-jitsu.  I  use  it  because 
jiu-jitsu  is  part  of  my  training  as  a  swordswoman." 


STORMS    KITCHENEK'S   HEAKT 


American  Girl   Said  to  Have  Done   What  English 
Maids  Have  Failed  to  Do. 

London. — I  have  always  said  that  if  the  day  over 
comes  when  Lord  Kitchener  succumbs  to  feminine 
blandishments  it  will  be  found  that  an  Americon 
girl  has  captured  him.  Stories  of  his  engagement 
again  are  afloat,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  time  they  are  well  founded. 

When  Mrs.  Adair  was  in  India  for  the  durbar 
there  was  a  particularly  interesting  and  bewitch- 
ing young  American  girl  staying  with  her  (who 
must  for  the  present  be  nameless)  and  she  stormed 
the  citadel  of  his  lordship 's  heart  by  sheer  audacity. 

Far  and  wide  and  with  Lord  Kitchener's  own 
authority  has  been  circulated  the  report  that  he 
was  determined  never  to  marry,  but  ever  since 
he  met  Mrs.  Adair's  friend  he  has  been  strug^lin;; 
between  his  affections  and  the  feeling  that  the 
world  will  regard  him  as  inconsistent  if  he  yields. 

Mrs.  Adair,  who  is,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of 
the  most  intimate  and  valued  friends  of  Lo\'d 
Kitchener,  is,  like  most  kind  hearted  women,  an 
inveterate  matchmaker,  and  when  she  was  in  India 
left  nothing  undone  to  bring  things  to  a  climax,  be- 
ing bitterly  disappointed  when  she  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Her  efforts,  however,  are  not  likely  to  prove 
in  vain,  for  the  fair  American  was  visiting  the 
Curzons    (before   the    resignation    of   Lord    Curzon 


was  thought  ot)  and  she  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
comraandar-in-cl^iefi. 

She  proved  herself  a  young  woman  of  discrimi- 
nation when  she  said  Lord  Kitchener  must  have 
altered  considerably  sinca  Stevens  wrote  his  re- 
markable description  of  him. 

' '  During  all  the  years  of  preparation  and  achieve- 
ment the  man  has  disappeared,  only  the  Sirdar  re- 
mains, neither  asking  affection  nor  giving  it." 

"I  guess  that  is  wrong,"  said  the  girl,  "for  he 
has  squeezed  my  hand  many  a  time. ' ' 

' '  He  will  have  no  married  men  in  his  army — mar- 
riage interferes  with  work,"  writes  Stevens.  That 
too,  has  been  altered;  now  he  has  plenty  of  married 
men.  It  undoubtedly  seems  as  though  Kitchener 
is  more  human  than  any  one  -hougiit,  but  it  has 
been  left  to  an  American  girl  to  fi«d  it  out. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  engagement  is  offi- 
cially announced,  as  is  expected  by  a  few  in  the 
"know,"  no  jam,  however  sweet,  will  ever  con- 
ceal the  bitterness  of  the  pill  which  English  girls 
will  have  to  swallow.  They  have  felt  intense  re- 
sentiment  at  the  loss  of  their  niimc-roas  peers  who 
have  fallen  to  American  girls;  but  if  one  of  them 
has  stolen  their  one  and  only  Kitchener!  Let  us 
draw  a  veil  over  the  painful  spectacle  of  wounded 
vanity    and    aching    hearts. 


LIVED  AS  WOMAN;  WAS  MAN 


New   York   Resident   Learns   Her   Real   Sex  After 
Thirty-Four  Years. 

New  York. — Miss  May  Best,  an  estimable  wo- 
man of  Brooklyn,  who  has  lived  the  life  of  the  sex 
to  which  she  was  born  for  thirty-four  years,  has 
been   transformed   into   a   man. 

Miss  Best  went  into  the  French  Benevolent  Hos- 
pital two  weeks  ago.  Even  then  the  strange  change 
was  creeping  over  her  and  masculinity  was  assum- 
ing dominance.  She  came  out  of  the  institution 
after  an  operation  some  days  ago,  a  man. 

The  completion  of  the  metamorphosis  left  her  a 
woman  in  experience  and  ideas  but  a  man  in  form 

and   physical    attributes. 

The  necessity  for  a  new  environment,  a  new 
start  in  life,  was  impressed  upon  her  by  Dr.  Claude 
N.  Finley,  the  physician  who  had  charge  of  the  case, 
and  she  will  go  to  St.  Louis,  there  to  don  male  at- 
tire, assume  a  new  name  and  fit  herself  for  the  life 
which  this  amazing  freak  of  nature  has  necessitated. 

Fond  of  Boys'  Sport. 

From  childhood  Miss  Best  was  a  strong  robust 
girl,  with  an  abnormal  fondness  for  the  sports  of 
boys.  As  she  grew  older  she  would  have  liked  to 
play  baseball  and  done  other  mannish  things,  but 
was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  delicacy. 

As  a  young  woman  she  was  tall,  broad-shouldered 
and  very  handsome,  with  jet  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  She  was  strong,  had  rather  large  hands  .ind 
feet  for  a  woman,  and  walked  with  a  mannish 
stride.  In  spite  of  these  things,  a  slight  harshness 
of  voice  and  the  increasing  growth  of  hair  on  her 
face,  she  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
change  in  life  she  was  undergoing.  Her  ideals 
remained  feminine;  her  tastes  wore  fominine;  she 
chose  girl  companions.  She  painted,  sewed  and  did 
all  the  other  things  that  women  do.  She  had  men 
friends  and  girl  friends  and  was  popular  with  both. 

Miss  Best  devoted  herself  to  several  women's 
clubs  to  which  she  belonged,  to  her  church  and  to 
her  charitable  work,  living  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
endearing  herself  more  and  more  to  her  friends. 
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Has  to  Shave  Daily. 

Miss  Best  was  always  aware  of  the  streak  of  man- 
nishness  in  her,  but  did  not  think  it  was  any  greater 
than  had  manifested  itself  in  many  other  women 
whom  she  had  seen.  She  did  not  think  seriously 
of  the  matter  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  her  beard 
began  to  grow  so  fast  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  shave  every  day.  It  spite  of  this  growth  she  kept 
her  secret  from  every  one  save  those  who  lived 
with  her.  The  beard  humiliated  her  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  never  gave  her  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  she  was  undergoing  any  sexual  change. 

It  was  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago  that  Miss 
Best  was  brought  to  a  sudden  realization  of  her 
condition.  She  knew  then  for  the  first  time  that 
she  was  not  a  woman  but  a  man.  She  was  pros- 
trated by  the  blow  and  consulted  her  physician. 

Dr.  Finley  was  brought  into  the  case  and  he 
had  Miss  Best  removed  to  the  French  Benevolent 
Hospital,  where  an  operation  was  performed,  which 
confirmed  what  Miss  Best  had  suspected. 


Made  111  by  News. 

When  the  news  was  broken  to  Miss  Best  she 
was  very  ill  for  a  time.  She  was  told,  however, 
that  outside  of  the  shock  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
that  she  could  assume  the  sex  of  a  man  freely  and 
without  embarrassment,  but  that  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  her  to  continue  to  live  as  a  woman. 

Miss  Best  left  the  hospital  in  the  clothing  in 
which  she  entered  and  went  to  her  home  in  Brook- 
lyn. There  arrangements  were  quickly  made  for 
her  removal  to  St.  Louis,  from  which  point  she  will 
make  her  plunge  into  the  world  as  a  man.  Before 
Miss  Best  could  leave,  however,  the  realization  of 
the  change  that  had  come  over  her  prostrated  her 
again,  and  she  has  been  ill  in  bed  ever  since. 

Dr.  Finley  would  not  go  into  details  of  the  case, 
saying  that  they  would  all  be  given  in  time  to  the 
medical  world  through  a  report  he  will  make  of  the 
case  through  the  columns  of  some  medical  journal. 


AT    A    BARGAIN    DAY    OPENING:      "2— 98— 49— C— O.— D.— Charge! 


—  Fuck. 
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— Adapted  from   New  York   Herald. 
Likeness  of  Mathewson,   the  star  pitcher  of  the 
New  York  Baseball  team. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  BASEBALL  SEASON 
AND  THE  SHORT  RUN  OF  FOOT- 
BALL. —  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
WANTS  THE  LATTER  GAME  FREED 
FROM  BRUTALITY.  —  "SOCKER" 
FOOTBALL  GAINS  FAVOR.— PRIZE- 
FIGHT BY  BIOGRAPH. 

America's  proclivity  to  cultivate  the 
physique  increases  proportionately  with  all 
other  educational  and  improvement  tenden- 
cies, the  reach  toward  the  old  Roman  eleva- 
tion of  bodily  perfection  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced with  each  succeeding  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  protest  grows  against  that 
phase  of  outdoor  life  and  sport  which  either 
goes  to  extremes  or  continue  etaohrdletaomf 
goes  to  extremes  or  contains  elements  detri- 
mental to  moral  advancement.  Football,  for 
instance,  has  at  last  come  under  an  influence, 
in  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt,  which 
promises  to  reduce  its  list  of  fatalities,  while 
prize-fighting  finds  increasing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  municipal  or  state  permits  for  its 
"mills."  The  more  open  game  of  football, 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  many  generations 
of  playing  in  England,  has  found  new  fa- 
vor, while  baseball,  through  the  remarkable 
brilliance  of  the  year's  teams,  has  climbed 
far  back  toward  the  plane  of  popular  adula- 
tion which  it  occupied  a  score  of  years  ago. 


ELIMINATING  THE  BRUTALITY 


President  Eoosevelt  Persuades  a  College  Football 
Committee  to  Make  Change. 
As  if  it  had  but  awaited  some  pressure  suffi- 
ciently influential,  football  as  played  in  the 
American  colleges  and  universities  has  re- 
sponded promptly  to  an  appeal  from  Presi- 
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dent  Roosevelt  for  such  modifications  of  the 
style  of  play  as  would  cause  fewer  casual- 
ties. Said  the  press  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's intervention: 

Washington. — President  Roosevelt  entertained  at 
luncheon  recently  Dr.  D.  H.  Nichols  and  W.  T.  Keid, 
of  Harvard;  Arthus  T.  Hillebrand  and  John  B. 
Fine,  of  Princeton,  and  Walter  Camp  and  Mr.  Ows- 
ley, of  Yale.  The  six  guests  of  the  President  are 
among  the  athletic  advisers  of  the  respective  col- 
leges named.  The  President  desired  to  consider 
With  them  particularly  the  morale  of  the  game  of 
football  with  a  view  to  eliminating  much  of  its 
brutality  if  possible.  A  general  discussion  of  col- 
lege athletics  was  had,  but  the  talk  centered  around 
the  game  of  football. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  President  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  college  authorities  and  the  athletic 
advisers  the  rules  of  the  game  may  be  so  amended 
as  practically  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  brutality 
which  makes  the  game  objectionable  to  many  people. 
It  is  understood  that  no  definite  conclusions  were 
reached.  Indeed,  none  was  expected,  the  idea  of* 
the  President  being  simply  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
in  the  direction  of  a  modification  of  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Statement   by   the   Committee. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — That  President  Eoosevelt  has 
made  his  influence  felt  to  what  may  be  a  compelling 
extent  upon  the  football  authorities  of  Yale,  Har- 
vard and  Princeton,  was  made  evident  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  given  out  by  Walter  Camp,  Yale 's 
famous  adviser  in  athletics,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  athletic  advisers  of  the  other  universities. 

"At  a,  meeting  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  agreed  that  we  consider  that  an 
honorable  obligation  exists  to  carry  out  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  the  rules  of  the  game  of  football 
relating  to  roughness,  holding  and  foul  play,  and 
the  active  coaches  of  our  universities  being  present 
with  us,  pledged  themselves  to  so  regaird  it  and  to 
do  their  utmost  to  carry  out  that  obligation." 

(Signed)  Walter  Camp,  John  E.  Owsley,  for  Yale. 

J.   B.   Fine,   A.   R.    Hildebrand,   for   Princeton. 

Edward  H.  Nichols,  William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  for 
Harvard. 


LONG  LIST   OF   CASUALTIES 


Eecord  of  Deaths  and  Injuries  in  FootbaU  Games 
for  One  Season. 

The  justification  for  the  President's  action 
is  shown  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald : 

Forty-five  deaths  and  hundreds  of  serious  in- 
juries is  the  record  of  football  for  the  last  five 
years.  Hardly  a  single  game  has  been  played  dur- 
ing which  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  carry  one 
or  more  of  the  players  from  the  field.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  death  or  injury  was  due  directly 
to  the  heavy  mass  plays  against  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  country  at  large  are  protesting 
so  vigorously. 

To  chronicle  all  the  injuries  would  require  the 
use  of  thousands  of  names,  and  even  then  none 
would  be  included  where  the  hurt  was  of  a  less 
serious  character  than  the  breaking  of  a  collar 
bone.  The  mere  spraining  of  an  ankle  is  not  con- 
sidered of  suflScient  importance  to  interest  anybody 


except  the  individual  player,  and  perhaps  his 
parents. 

But  in  the  big  college  games  alone  the  list  of 
injuries  is  large  enough  to  prove  interesting,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  ten  legs  and  fourteen  collar  bones 
broken  in  four  years  of  play  for  a  brief  six  weeks 
each,  to  say  nothing  of  four  skulls  fractured,  five 
spines  injured,  four  shoulders  dislocated  and  a 
couple  of  broken  noses.  One  player  got  his  neck 
broken  without  its  causing  his  death. 

Of  the  forty-five  who  gave  their  lives  to  foot- 
ball, nearly  every  death  may  be  traced  to  the  "un- 
necessary roughness"  against  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  protested.  Picked  up  unconscious  from 
beneath  a  mass  of  other  players,  it  was  generally 
found  that  the  victim  had  been  kicked  in  the  head 
or  stomach  so  as  to  cause  internal  injuries  or  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  which  sooner  or  later  ended 
life. 

Sixteen  died  as  a  result  of  internal  injuries,  four 
of  them  from  broken  necks,  six  from  concussion  of 
the  brain,  eight  from  broken  backs,  three  from 
paralysis,  two  from  heart  failure,  one  from  lock- 
jaw, one  from  blood  poisoning,  due  to  a  cut  received 
in  a  game;  one  from  hemorrhages  and  two  from 
meningitis,  induced  by  spinal  injuries  suffered  in 
play. 


PUGILIST  WOULDN'T   PLAY  IT 


Champion    Jeffries    Declares    Football    Far    More 
Brutal  Than  Fighting. 

Against  the  contention  of  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  game  that  it  is  no  more  brutal  or  dan- 
gerous than  other  sports,  the  following  from 
the  pugilistic  champion  is  interesting: 

New  York. — James  J.  Jeffries,  the  pugilist,  agrees 
with  President  Eoosevelt  that  football  as  played 
on  the  American  college  gridiron  is  brutal. 

"Can  a  gentleman  play  football?"  the  former 
champion  was  asked. 

"Gentlemen  can  play  any  game,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  don't  see  how  any  gentleman  can  feel  at 
home  in  a  game  of  football  as  it  is  played  today. 
Football  is  far  more  brutal  than  prize  fighting. 

' '  Every  time  the  ball  is  put  in  play  eleven  men 
are  lined  up  to  fight  eleven  men.  It's  all  well  to 
say  that  the  side  with  the  ball  is  trying  to  rush 
it  across  the  line  by  using  spe.ed  and  skill,  and  that 
the  enemy  is  trying  to  prevent  this  by  using  speed 
and  skill,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  teams 
slug  each  other  from  the  start  to  finish,  and  if  they 
didn't  slug,  good  people  wouldn't  go  to  look  at 
them. 

"Every  healthy  man  or  woman  likes  to  see  a 
fight,  and  football  is  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting 
I  have  ever  looked  at.  You  may  call  it  a  strenu- 
ous sport  or  any  other  fancy  name  you  like,  but 
it  is  just  a  big  redhot  fight,  all  the  same. 

"Just  look  at  the  difference  between  football  and 
prize  fighting — it's  all  in  favor  of  prize  fighting. 
In  the  ring  you  can  hit  a  man  only  with  your  fists 
and  only  above  the  belt.  If  you  strike  low,  or  if 
you  butt  with  the  head,  or  use  your  elbow  or  shoul- 
der to  strike  your  man,  the  referee  calls  a  foul  on 
you  and  you  lose  the  battle.  In  football  you  are 
supposed  never  to  hit  a  man  with  your  fist,  but 
you  can  block  him  with  the  shoulder,  or  give  him 
the  elbow,  or  kick  him  or  jump  on  liim  when  he 
is  down. 

"I  know  football  people  will  deny  this  and  say 
these  things  happen   only  by  accident.      Let  them 
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call  it  accident  if  they  like,  but  it  is  a  pretty  fierce 
game  where  this  kind  of  accident  happens  every 
time  two  teams  clash.  If  a  fighter  tried  to  bring 
ofif  that  kind  of  an  accident  in  the  ring  he'd  be 
disqualified  and  hooted  out  of  the  place. 

"Here's  a  funny  thing.  A  fight  crowd,  which 
some  people  like  to  describe  as  a  bunch  of  ruffians, 
won't  stand  for  the  rough  work  that  fine  society 
people  applaud  and  cheer  on  the  gridiron  for  alT 
they're  worth. 

' '  In  the  ring  the  referee  is  watching  both  the 
fighters  all  the  time.  If  either  one  of  them  com- 
mits a  foul  he  is  seen  and  disqualified  right  away. 
On  the  football  field  there  are  twenty-two  fighters, 
and  all  the .  references  in  the  world  couldn  't  keep 
track  of  the  blows  hit  in  the  scrimmages. 

"If  every  player  in  the  game  were  to  obey  the 
rules  all  the  time  and  never  commit  a  foul,  foot- 
ball would  still  be  ten  times  more  dangerous  than 
fighting  in  the  ring.  As  they  play  the  game  now- 
adays, I  wouldn't  go  into  it  for  a  thousand  dollars 
a  minute. ' ' — Chicago  Tribune. 


EASTERN   GAMES   MORE    OPEN 


Western  Style  of  Play  Wins  Its  way  Among  the 
Older  Colleges. 

The  self-corrective  power  of  any  game 
which  depends  upon  popular  favor  for  its 
continuance  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  influence  of  western  changes 
upon  the  eastern  style  of  football  play : 

Two  features  of  this  year's  football  in  the 
East — the  increased  versatility  in  attack  and  the 
uncertainty  in  defence — apparently  have  placed  the 
game  more  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  Western 
article.  Western  coaches  recently  have  asserted 
that  the  game  they  taught  was  better  football  than 
the  Eastern  brand.  This  was  promptly  denied, 
mainly  because  Eastern  elevens  show  a  defence  ap- 
parently better  grounded  and  more  certain  than 
that  of  the  Westerners.  Superior  speed  was 
granted  to  the  Westerners,  but  it  was  asserted  that 
the  Eastern  attack,  though  not  more  elusive,  was 
more  difficult  to  check  than  the  Western. 

Time  has  changed  all  this.  Today  the  Eastern 
elevens,  without  one  single  exception,  are  worry- 
ing about  the  defence  and  at  the  same  time  develop- 
ing a  swift,  blinding  attack  that  is  expected  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  defensive  sins.  In  a  word, 
the  Eastern  coaches  have  been  compelled  to  de- 
velop fast  scoring  teams,  in  the  meantime  doing 
what  they  can  with  the  defense. 

That  it  is  possible  to  play  a  comparatively  open 
game  under  the  present  rules  already  seems  to  have 
been  proved  in  the  East.  Yost  and  Stagg,  in  the 
West,  knew  it  long  ago.  They  developed  a  style 
of  game  which  they  believe  nas  done  more  for 
football  in  the  general  sense  than  can  be  matched 
by  the  Eastern  methods. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  contention  of  the  Western- 
ers was  laughed  at.  Today  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Western  coaches  (most  of  them  transplanted  from 
the  East  and  out  of  the  rut)  know  something  about 
football,  and  may  possibly  be  able  to  show  the 
Eastern  teams  a  point  or  two. 

One  play  alone  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  West.  This  is  the  quarter  back 
run.  In  changing  the  rule  to  allow  the  quarter- 
back to  run  on  the  direct  pass  from  centre  the  rule 
makers  had  in  mind  dashes  by  all  the  backs  from 


this  pass,  and  even  by  a  line  man  drawn  back  for 
the  purpose.  The  play  was  tried  in  the  East,  using 
other  players  than  the  quarter,  and  abandoned, 
mainly  because  the  Eastern  centres  were  below 
standard,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Tipton,  had 
been  below  standard  for  some  years. 

Not  so  the  West.  This  particular  play  has  been 
a  ground  gainer  at  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa,  and  the  Carlisle  Indians,  only  a 
week  ago,  used  it  to  good  effect  against  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  West  every  man  in  the  line  is  called 
upon  to  carry  the  ball,  save  the  centre.  An  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  style  is  so  obvious  that  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  Yale,  Harvard  and  Cornell,  and 
very  likely  other  elevens  will  take  it  up  before 
the  season  closes. 

Where  hitherto  Harvard  has  depended  upon  the 
touchdown  and  the  back  field  triangle,  the  team 
is  now  using  nearly  every  formation  possible,  and 
Yale  and  Cornell  are  also  undertaking  the  scope  of 
the  offence. 

With  such  defences  as  a  very  few  Eastern  elevens 
had  a  year  ago  it  was  necessary  to  develop  an  of- 
fense of  the  simplest  character,  relying  for  two 
yards  a  clip  merely  on  the  available  power.  This 
year  it  is  different,  for  not  a  single  Eastern  team 
can  boast  of  an  impregnable  defence,  and  the  de- 
ficiency must  be  overcome  along  another  line. 

Judging  by  the  style  of  game  so  far  shown  by 
the  big  Eastern  teams  more  spectacular  football 
may  be  expected  in  the  big  games. — New  York 
Herald. 


'SOOKER"  FOOTBALL  GAINS  FAVOR 


Association  Game  Brought  to  This  Oountry  by  a 
British  Team. 

Before  the  present  mass-play  was  intro- 
duced into  American  football,  the  game  with 
fifteen  men  and -with  open  formation  was 
universal.  It  was  a  modification  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Rugby  game  in  England.  That 
the  inclination  is  to  retrun  to  the  old  form  is, 
perhaps,  suggested  in  the  following: 

The  visit  of  the  English  Pilgrim  association  foot- 
ball team  at  this  time  may  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  college  football.  "  The  British  aggregation 
is  composed  of  the  leading  English  and  Scotch  ex- 
ponents of  the  game,  and  every  member  of  the 
team  is  an  amateur  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  mission  to  America  is  to  introduce 
association  football  to  the  American  public,  more 
particularly  to  our  leading  colleges,  with  a  view 
to  its  adoption  in  place  of  the  present  modified 
Rugby  game.  The  project  has  the  support  of  Sir 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  Sir  Ernest  Cecil  Cochrane, 
Sir  Charles  Kirkpatrick,  and  Charles  Murray.  The 
three  latter  named  are  now  in  this  country  and 
identified  with  the  Pilgrim's  tour. 

The  association  game  presents  many  attractive 
features  both  from  the  view-point  of  a  player  and 
spectator..  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Rugby 
game.  The  team  consists  of  eleven  players — a 
goal  keeper,  two  backs,  three  halfbacks,  and  five 
forwards,  two  on  the  right  wing,  two  on  the  left 
wing  and  one  in  the  center.  No  player  except  the 
goalkeeper  may  use  his  hands  when  the  ball  which 
is  round,  not  oval,  is  in  play,  and  a  ball  must 
be  kicked  under,  not  over,  the  bar  of  the  goal  posts. 
A  player  may  use  any  part  of  his  anatomy  except 
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his  arms  and  hands  in  propelling  the  ball.  He  is 
offside,  however,  when  there  is  no  opponent  except 
the  goalkeeper  between  him  and  the  goal  and  he  is 
in  front  of  the  goal.  Interference  of  any  nature 
when  not  in  possession  of  the  ball  is  a  foul,  as  is 
tripping  or  handling  the  ball. 

The   forwards  when   ' '  dribbling ' '   keep   the   ball 


on  the  fly,  the  bound,  or  the  volley.  The  center 
forward  should  be  able  to  put  any  kind  of  "Eng- 
lish" on  the  ball  with  either  foot;  should  be  mas- 
ter of  kicking  a  swift,  low,  raking  shot,  or  one 
that  will  curve  either  way. 

These  are   the   fundamentals   of   the   Association 
game  which  the  visiting  English  players  hope  to 


'STOP  THAT!' 


— New  York  World. 


at  their  feet  and  must  not  kick  it  even  a  couple 
of  yards  in  front  of  them  except,  of  course,  when 
passing  it  to  another  player  of  their  team.  The 
backs  should  be  able  to  kick  the  ball  without  ever 
making  a  mistake,  with  either  foot  from  any  angle. 


introduce  to  supersede  the  American  Rugby  game 
in  general  favor,  and  eventually  lead  to  great  inter- 
national matches  eclipsing  in  interest  any  of  the 
great  amateur  sporting  events  of  the  year. — New 
York  Times. 
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A   CHAMPIONSHIP  BALL  GAME 


New    York's    Great   Play   with   the    Athletics    for 
the  World's  Pennant. 

As  stated  above,  the  current  season  has 
been  one  of  the  most  strikingly  successful 
in  the  history  of  baseball.  The  reason  will 
be  obvious  from  the  following  description  in 
the  New  York  World  of  the  final  champion- 
ship game  which  was  won  by  the  New  York 

team: 

Philadelphia.— Playing  the  finest  baseball  seen 
hereabouts  for  many  a  day,  the  Giants  won  the 
third  game  of  a  series  for  the  world's  champion- 
ship with  the  Athletics  at  Columbia  Park  recently. 

Mathewson  pitched.  Let  all  other  considerations 
be  put  aside  when  that  is  said.  The  things  he 
put  over  the  plate  were  Sunday  Raines  Law  sand- 
wiches as  far  as  the  Athletics  were  concerned. 
They  couldn't  hit  them.  They  couldn't  eat  them, 
and  if  they  had  eaten  them  they  couldn't  have 
digested  them. 

Eleven  thousand  people  sat  as  if  at  a  funeral 
ceremony  and  saw  the  New  Yorks  gallop  in  with 
the  game.  Coakley  pitched  what  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  considered  a  fine 
game.  He  had  speed,  he  had  curves,  he  had  con- 
fidence. But  of  what  avail  are  these  when  a  man 
like  Mathewson  is  in  the  box  in  the  fettle  he  was 
in  today.  ^  ,         j 

He  could  have  driven  a  tack  in  a  postal  card 
■with  any  sort  of  curve  at  a  thirty-yard  range. 

He  simply  had  the  Athletics  mesmerized.  The 
mighty  Lord,  who  practically  won  the  game  with 
his  bat  in  the  contest  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  struck 
out  three  times. 

On  the  contrarv,  Dan  McGann,  who  could  not 
«ome  within  a  foot  of  Bender's  curves,  hit  Coakley 
for  two  singles  and  a  double. 

Outside  of  their  inability  to  hit  Mathewson,  the 
Athletics  played  a  rather  ragged  game.  This  was 
especially  true  of  a  young  man  named  Murphy  on 
«econd  base.  In  the  very  first  inning  he  had  a 
mortal  combat  with  a  grounder  from  Mertes'  bat, 
in  which  he  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  a  run  resulted. 

In  the  fifth  inning  he  had  another  altercation 
with  a  hot  one  from  Browne's  stick,  and  another 
from  McGann,  which  let  in  two  more  runs. 

But  these  little  accidents  m  no  wise  changed  the 
result  of  the  game.  In  fact,  the  only  way  the 
Athletics  could  have  won  would  have  been  to  give 
€oakley  a  shotgun  and  let  him  pot  the  New  Yorks 
as  they  came  to  the  plate. 

In  base-running  McGraw's  men  simply  foozled 
the  other  fellows  all  the  way  through. 

The  actual   count   of  the  attendance   was   10,991. 
The  receipts  were  $8,348,  of  which  the  players  get 
f4,.500  while  the  great  and  glorious  "commission 
under  whose  royal  eyebrows  the  thing  came  off  got 
about  a  thousand  dollars. 

.Tust  why  the  "commission"  should  get  five  or 
six  thousand  dollars  out  of  this  series,  in  which  they 
<Jo  nothing  but  sit  and  look  important,  the  players 
themselves  do  not  know.  It  looks  as  though  they 
simply  declared  themselves  in. 

Overcoats  were  trumps  when  the  players  appeared 
on  the  field.  A  cold  west  wind  blew  across  the 
■diamond  and  banks  of  blue  winter  clouds  sailed 
over  the  sky  in  a  manner  forbidding  to  behold. 

Mathewson 's  arm  was  in  such  fine  shape  that  he 
«ould  not  have  been  kept  off  the  field  with  a  hawset." 

\ 


"I  feel  like  putting  the  ball  over  today,"  he 
said  to  McGraw.  That  was  enough  for  "Muggsy" 
and  in  Matty  went. 

Prom  the  very  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
Giants  had  Coakley  sized  up  properly.  He  had 
plenty  of  speed,  but  no  curves  or  jump  to  speak  of, 
and  practically  speaking  the  game  was  lost  to  the 
Athletics  almost  before  it  commenced. 

When  Bre'snahan  toed  the  scratch  in  the  first 
inning  he  called  out,  "Put  it  over  now.  Bill,  and 
I  won't  do  a  thing  to  it!" 

Coakley  put  it  over  all  right— that  is,  just  over 
Bresnahan's  shoulderblade.  It  was  a  sockdologer, 
and  enough  to  knock  Eoger's  brains  out  if  his 
brains  had  happened  to   be  in  his  back. 

With  Bresnahan  planted  on  first  like  a  black- 
bird on  a  potato  hill.  Brown  lifted  a  high-fly  which 
Lave  Cross  got  under.  That  man,  Lave  Cross, 
has  been,  playing  ball  since  Noah  threw  the  anchor 
over  on  Ararat,  and  if  the  rest  of  them  played 
bow-legged  ball  like  Lave  the  Giants  would  have 
a  harder  row  to  hoe. 

With  Browne  out  of  the  way,  Donlin  came  up 
and  rapped  out  a  hot  one  to  right.  Only  the  fast- 
est kind  of  work  by  Seybold  held  Bresnahan  on 
third.  When  Dan  McGann  came  to  the  front  the 
New  York  contingent,  remembering  the  New  York 
game,  put  a  strikeout  mark  on  their  programmes  in 
advance. 

But  Dan  fooled  them.  He  rapped  a  long  line 
drive  to  centre,  and  Bresnahan  came  across  the 
plate  with  his  tongue  out  like  a  kyudle  with  a  tin- 
can  attachment.  Donlin  took  third  on  the  play. 
Then  it  was  that  Mertes  hit  one  at  Murphy  on 
second. 

Murphy  stopped  it,  fell  over  it,  kicked  it  around, 
and  then  gave  it  up  because  Donlin  had  reached 
home   and  Mertes  first  base. 

That  was  about  all  during  the  inning,  but  it  was 
two  more  runs  than  the  Athletics  scored  during  the 
entire  game. 

Hartsel  started  off  the  Athletics'  end  of  it  with 
a  dash,  but  the  dash  did  not  go  very  far.  -  He  put 
one  past  Devlin  almost  before  that  agile  fielder 
knew  what  had  happened.  It  was  one  of  the  four 
hits  made  during  the  entire  game  by  the  American 
Leaguers. 

It  amounted  to  nothing,  however,  as  the  great 
Lord  struck  out  and  the  other  fellows  were  easy. 
One,  two,  three  was  the  order  of  things  in  the 
second  inning  for  both  teams.  By  this  time 
Matty  haa  got  his  swing,  and  was  pitching  great 
guns.  Coakley,  too,  appeared  to  have  settled  down, 
and  for  two  innings  held  the  Giants  down  to  a 
brace  of  blanks.  It  was  in  the  fifth  inning  that 
things  really  began  to   happen. 

Matty  tried  hard  at  a  fast  one,  but  only  drove 
it  into  the  mitt  of  Monte  Cross.  Bresnahan  waited 
with  the  patience  of  a  turtle  on  a  log  for  something 
to  hit,  and  was  sent  to  first  on  balls. 

' '  Now  Browne,  sec  if  'you  can 't  do-  something. 
We  need  more  runs!"  cried  McGraw  from  the 
players'  bench  as  the  right  fielder  sauntered  to  the 
plate.  Browne's  best  effort  was  a  hot  grounder  to 
Murphy.  .        . 

Right  here-it  might  be  proper  to  inquire  what  was 
the  matter  with  Murphy  anyhow!  He  had  an- 
other altercation  with  the  ball,  worse  than  the  first. 
When  he  had  finally  subdued  the  fiery,  untamed 
sphere,  Roger  Bresnahan  was  on  third  and  Browne 
on  second. 

Then  Coakley,  making  up  his  mind  that  Mike 
Donlin  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  purposely  gave 
him  a  base  on  balls,  filling  the  angles. 

McGann  came  up  looking  as  if  he  was  going  to 
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sock  things  around  after  the  manner  of  old  Socrates, 
but  he  only  drove  a  little  grounder  to  that  awtul 
Murphy. 

Murphy  saw  it  coming,  it  apparently  made  him 
mad.  He  tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  only  fell  upon 
it  and  smote  it  hip  and  thigh,  got  a  half-nelson  on 
it,  jiu-jitsued  it  around  for  a  while,  and  in  the 
meantime  what  happened!  iSothing  except  that 
Bresnahan  came  home  and  the  bases  were  still  filled. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard  nor  a  funeral  note  as 
Mertes  came  to  the  plate  for  a  crack  at  Coakley. 
He  promptly  drove  a  liner  to  right  for  a  base  and 
both  Browne   and  Donlin  scored. 

Dahlen  hit  to  Murphy,  but  this  time  the  second 
baseman  got  the  ball  and  put  Mertes  out  at  second, 
but  McGann  got  to  third  on  the  play. 

Devlin  cracked  out  a  safe  one  past  short  and 
McGann  scored. 

This  left  Dahlen  on  third  and  Devlin  on  first. 
Now  occurred  a  piece  of  base  running  that  seemed 
to  take  all  the  heart  out  of  the  Athletics.  Like 
two  jumping-jacks  pulled  by  a  single  string,  Dev- 
lin started  for  second  and  Dahlen  for  home  just 
as  Schreck  threw  the  ball  back  to  Coakley.  Coakley 
wheeled  and  threw  to  second,  catching  Devlin  be- 
tween bases,  but  in  the  run  out  Murphy  was  watch- 
ing Dahlen  so  intently  that  Devlin  got  back  to 
first  and  Dahlen  to  third  without  damage.  On 
the  very  next  pitch  Devlin  again  started  for  second 
and  Dahlen  tor  home.  Coakley  was  so  flustered 
that  he  again  threw  to  second  and  before  Monte 
Cross  could  return  the  ball  to  Schreek,  Dahlen  was 
across  the  plate  with  the  fifth   run  of  the  inning. 

The  Giants'  last  two  runs  came  in  the  ninth 
inning.  With  two  men  out,  Browne  drove  a  safe 
one  to  right  and  stole  second.  Donlin  got  another 
base  on  balls  and  a  double  steal  landed  Browne  on 
third  and  Donlin  on  second.  Then  up  came  Mc- 
Gann, who  had  retrieved  his  New  York  strike-outs 
nobly.  He  sent  a  long  double  to  extreme  right 
centre,  scoring  both  Browne  and  Donlin.  This 
practically  settled  the  game. 

At  no  time  in  the  ninth  innings  were  the  Ath- 
letics able  to  touch  Mathewson,  and  not  a  man 
reached    third    base    during    the    entire    game. 


BRITT-NELSON  BY  PICTURE 


All  Features  of  the  Fight  Reproduced  With  Only 
the  Shouting  Lacking. 

New  York  sports,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
saw  a  real,  true,  prizefight  last  night.  Brother  Wil- 
lie Britt  of  the  pugilistic  family  showed  his  kinet- 
oseopo  pictures  of  the  Britt-Nelson  go  in  a  private 
exhibition  to  the  press  and  the  sports. 

Since  the  last  kinetoscope  pictures  of  a  fight 
were  shown  in  public  on  the  stage  the  art  of  mak- 
ing moving  pictures  has  improved  by  jumps.  It 
was  like  seeing  the  fight,  minus  the  color.  It  ran 
through  from  the  introduction  to  the  finish  with 
hardly  a  break.  And  did  the  sports  enjoy  it? 
Would  a  Kentuckian  enjoy  a  drink  in  Maine? 

They  piled  into  the  lobby  of  the  New  York 
Theater  long  before  the  elevators  were  running — 
jockey,  pug,  promoter,  bookmaker,  plain  sport  and 
a  few  reporters.  It  was  just  about  the  crowd  one 
used  to  see  at  the  ringside  in  the  old  palmy  days 
of  the  game  at  Coney.  There  was  a  person  with  a 
boy's  voice  and  build,  a  man's  clothes  and  a  heavy- 
weight cigar  explaining  how  he'd  "a  win  a  mile, 
but  de  starter  had  a  dose  o'  cough  drops."  There 
was  a  person  in  a  slouch  hat  telling  what  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  said  about  that  terrier.    There  again  was  Kid 


McFadden  and  several  other  "Kids"  and 
"Youngs"  explaining  why  they  weren't  cham- 
pions. 

Most  of  all,  there  were  exiles  from  San  Francisco, 
squads  of  them.  In  San  Francisco  every  one  goes 
to  fights  except  clergymen.  It  is  said  that  if  these 
pictures  were  shown  in  Frisco  the  public  would  de- 
mand that  no  women  be  admitted,  as  too  many 
wives  would  learn  what  kept  him  at  the  ofiice. 

Although  it  was  a  rehearsal,  the  crowd  nearly 
filled  the  New  York  roof.  Willie  Britt  was  cir- 
culating, telling  everybody  to  enjoy  himself.  It 
was  all  on  the  firm.  Charlie  Harvey,  announcer, 
strode  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  canvas  telling 
how  we  killed  'em  dead  in  Baltimore.  And  pres- 
ently the  calcium  began  to  fizz,  the  lights  went  out 
and  Harvey  spoke: 

"Ladies  and  gents,  before  we  begin  on  the  filluma 
I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  some  of  the  celebrities 
that  helped  make  the  greatest  fight  of  the  century. 
James  W.  Coffroth,  the  moving  spirit.  And  there 
was  James  twice  as  big  as  life  on  the  center  of 
the  screen.  Then  came  "James  E.  Britt,  lordly, 
game  and  true,  the  kind  of  gentleman  who  knows 
how  to  accept  defeat  gracefully."  Willie  Britt  fol- 
lowed— "notice  his  cigar,"  and  Spider  Kelly,  "the 
great  second  who  has  guided  the  destinies  of  Jimmy 
Britt."  (Great  applause  here;  the  Spider  weaves 
from  the  Bowery),  and  finally  the  wild  whoops  of 
applause.  ' '  Battling  Nelson,  as  Billy  Jordan  says, 
the  hardest  nut  to  crack  in  the  prize  ring." 

The  kinetoscope  gave  another  buzz,  and  there  was 
the  ringside  and  the  busy,  silent  crowd,  talking 
without  voice,  applauding  without  noise.  The  news- 
papermen began  to  pick  out  friends  from  the  press 
seats  on  the  front  row.  "There's  Pop!  See  him 
chow  that  cigar!"  "Hello,  George!"  "There 
goes  the  first  drink  of  the  afternoon  down  Bill!" 
And  Pop  and  George  and  Bill  went  on  smoking 
and  talking  and  writing. 

The  Frisco  bunch  picked  local  celebrities;  it  was 
like  visiting  home.  The  kinetoscope  flopped  again, 
Britt  was  in  the  ring;  Jim  Jeffries  had  just  heaved 
his  bulk  through  the  ropes  and  Billy  Jordan,  an- 
nouncer, was  telling  the  crowd  that  Nelson  wouldn't 
accept  Jeffries  as  referee. 

For  full  two  minutes  Billy  Jordan  made  ora- 
tion in  dumb  show,  contorting  his  face  horribly.  The 
East  doesn't  know  Billy  Jordan;  it  is  the  loss  of 
the  East.  He  is  built  on  the  lines  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, all  except  the  voice.  There's  nothing  now 
talking  with  which  to  compare  that  voice.  When 
he  says,  "This '11  be  a  scientific  twenty  round  go 
and  they'll  break  at  the  order  of  the  ref'ree,  let- 
ergo!"  the  walls  of  the  building  bulge.  But  Billy 
never  made  a  sound. 

And  now  Jeffries  has  crawled  out  of  the  ropes 
and  Eddie  Graney  has  crawled  in;  and  the  crowd 
is   cheering. 

It  is  a  peculiar  effect,  this  silent  cheering  of  a 
great  crowd.  When  one  both  sees  and  hears  it  he 
fails  to  notice  how  they  move.  It  is  a  great  sway- 
ing, as  though  a  wind  were  passing;  but  by  some 
peculiar  law  of  mob  mind  they  all  move  in  unison, 
traveling  from  right  to  left  together.  And  now 
the  stolid  looking  newsboy  who  is  Battling  Nelson 
is  standing  by  the  ropes  in  a  sweater  and  Billy  Jor- 
dan is  opening  his  mouth  and  shaking  his  stomach 
again. 

Their  sweaters  are  off.  The  two  white  figures,  all 
sinew  and  lithe  movement,  are  standing  stripped 
in  the  center  of  the  ring  and  the  crowd  is  very  still. 
So,  in  sympathy,  was  the  real  crowd  on  the  New 
York  roof.  They  had  all  felt  it  before  at  many 
another   fight,   and   they   felt    it   again   last    night. 
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There  was  that  catch  in  the  throat,  that  little  stop 
of  the  breath,  which  comes  just  before  the  fullback 
kicks  off  or  before  you  mention  your  feelings  to 
your  girl  for  the  first  time — tense  excitement  wait- 
ing fulfillment.  Britt  danced  in,  lowering  his  head 
behind  his  shoulder,  and  the  fight  was  on. 

In  the  old  record,  notably  that  of  the  Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons  fight,  it  was  necessary  to  run  the 
pictures  at  a  terrific  pace,  faster  than  any  man  can 
possibly  move.  These  were  run  at  the  natural 
pace.  Indeed,  and  speeding  up  would  make  them 
indistinct,  for  Britt  moves  like  a  cat  hit  by  light- 
ning. 

It  was  over  six  weeks  ago;  every  one  knew  that 
Nelson  won  in  the  end;  that  was  the  great  draw- 
back.    Here  was  the  way  it  looked  after  six  weeks. 

From  the  very  first  Nelson  never  took  a  back- 
ward step.  He  looked  sturdier  than  Britt,  some- 
how; closer  knit,  more  powerful.  There  was  the 
steady  come  on  of  the  bull  terrier  about  him,  the 
fighting  motion.  Britt,  against  him,  was  a,  stag 
hound,  full  of  fight  too,  but  a  blazing,  Celtic  fight 
against  Nelson's  heavy  Norse  courage.  Britt  was 
in  and  out,  all  over  him.  Four  times  he  struck  him 
in  one  rally  of  the  first  round;  but  always  it  was 
he  who  backed  away  while  the  bull  terrier  came  on. 

"How  did  he  ever  lose?"  came  a  voice  from  the 
crowd  as  Nelson,  battered  to  a  corner  in  the  second 
round,  covered  his  face  with  elbows  and  gloves  and 
rocked  on  his  legs  while  Britt  swung  them  in,  one 
after  another. 

"Wait  for  the  Dane!  "  roared  another  voice  from 
the  back  of  the  room.  Then  the  lights  flashed  up 
for  an  intermission.  The  spieler  curled  his  bar- 
tender mustache,  explained  that  occasional  blurs 
were  caused  by  failure  of  the  electric  power  and 
asked  the  operator  "if  he  was  deef  and  dumb  up 
there. ' ' 

There  comes  a  moment  in  a  prize  fight  when  all 
the  male  brutality  comes  to  the  surface;  when  the 
blood  thirst  is  in  audience  and  fighters  alike.  Up 
to  that  point  it  has  been  a  pretty  exhibition  be- 
tween two  beautiful,  graceful  figures  of  men.  After 
that  point  there 's  a  blood-redness  in  the  necks  of 
the  fighters  and  a  light  which  means  killing  in  their 
eyes.  Before  that  point  a  woman  would  probably 
say  that  she  enjoyed  it,  if  she  told  the  truth. 

That  point  came  in  the  fifth  round.  Both  men 
were  mad  for  battle.  It  wasn't  boxing,  it  was 
slugging.  Now  Britt  swayed  and  covered,  and, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  distressed  pugilist  to  avoid 


the  swinging  blow  that  brings  the  finish,  bored  in 
close  to  Nelson  and  leaned  on  him.  Now  Nelson  was 
going,  but  he  was  staggering  forward  all  the  time. 
It  ended  with  them  beating  each  other  blindly, 
madly,  like  two  newsboys  in  a  street  fight. 

The  kinetoscope  took  a  little  of  the  brutality  off 
it,  for  which  the  real  crowd  of  the  New  York  Eoof, 
gripping  seats  and  breathiijg  hard,  was  probably 
sorry.  One  couldn't  see  their  faces  clearly;  and  the 
staring  eyes  of  a  distressed  man,  the  involuntary 
twist  of  the  face  when  a  blow  gets  home,  the  vicious 
slap  of  the  gloves  on  bare,  hard  flesh,  make  half  the 
brutality  of  a  fight.  It  was  hard  to  realize,  too, 
that  the  black  splotch  growing  on  Nelson's  neck 
and  chest  was  blood. 

The  shadow  crowd  on  the  screen  felt  it  to  the 
full.  A  man  in  the  front  row  tore  off  his^  cap  and 
crunched  it  between  his  hands.  His  face  was  mov- 
ing as  though  he  were  grinding  his  teeth.  Spider 
Kelly,  pride  of  the  Bowery,  jumped  through  the 
ropes  and  carried  Britt  to  his  corner.  Between 
rounds  he  was  dancing  up  and  down,  making  fight- 
ing motions  with  his  hands,  showing  Britt  how  to 
do  it. 

The  sporting  world  knows  the  rest  of  that  fight 
— how  Britt  kept  slipping  in  and  landing  and  how 
the  Dane  kept  on  and  on,  undisturbed.  Now  and 
then  Nelson  would  wake  up  and  fight  for  a  mo- 
ment like  Britt.  After  each  of  these  spurts  Britt 
was  slower.  The  twelfth  was  another  of  those 
brute  rounds. 

"It's  100  to  1  for  Britt  on  a  decision,"  yelled 
a  voice  from  the  racetrack  corner  after  the  foui'- 
teenth. 

And  then  the  end.  They  had  fought  for  a  sec- 
end  outside  the  field  of  vision.  Nelson  stepped  back 
into  sight  with  his  hands  down;  the  crowd  rose  and 
Britt  fell  into  sight  on  his  face,  reached  for  the 
ropes,  rolled  on  his  back. 

As  Kelley  lifted  him  the  sun  shone  on  his  up- 
turned face,  defining  his  expression  for  the  first 
time.  His  eyes  were  rolling,  his  mouth  was  open- 
ing and  closing  in  the  groans  of  a  moctal  agony. 
Prizefighting  is  certainly  no  parlor  game. 

This  being  a  Sunday  night  performance  it  was 
a  sacred  concert.  Billy  Britt  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction. 

"Jimmy  fought  like  a  dub,"  he  said.  "Went 
after  the  big  hunk  of  beef  all  through.  Say,  if 
there's  a  return,  Jimmy  will  knock  the  block  oflE 
that  mut.     See!" 
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A  Sordid  Tale  of  Looting 

CRIME,  CORRUPTION  AND  COLLUSION  IN  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE 
ENTERPRISE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ALLEGHENY,  WHICH 
•  PROVED  THE  LAST  THING  NECESSARY  TO  THE  COMPLETE 
OVERTHROW  OF  "THE  RING"  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg. — In  setting  down  this  sordid  taie  of 
a  looting,  the  difficulty  is  to  withhold  expressions  of 
contempt  for  a  people  who  have  stood  meekly  by 
and,  without  lifting  a  hand,  seen  the  outrages 
committed.  An  electorate  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  decency  and  courage,  could  at  any  time  in  the 
past  ten  years   have   made   such  things   impossible. 

Allegheny  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  squalid 
of  the  ring  of  small  towns  about  Pittsburg.  At 
the  corner  of  two  of  its  main  streets  is  a  three- 
story  stone-faced  building,  grimy  and  smoke-stained. 
Its  doors  are  closed  now,  and  a  typewritten  placard 
informs  the  curious  that  "the  Enterprise  National 
Bank  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  examiner. 

To  realize  the  tragedy  that  lies  behind  this  writ- 
ing, you  must  visualize  the  neighborhood  and  its 
people.  It  is  a  place  of  small  shops  and  petty 
tradesmen,  green-grocers,  butchers,  old-clothes  men, 
and  the  like,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional 
small  manufacturing  plant.  The  people  are  poor. 
They  earn  their  grimy  living  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  and  accumulate  their  small  boardings 
in  pain  and  travail.  It  is  a  close-knit  community. 
Men  and  women  know  their  neighbors.  The  house- 
wives go  to  market  with  their  baskets  on  their 
arms,  gossiping  along  the  street  with  the  trades- 
people at  their  doors,  and  with  such  other  of 
their  kind  as  they  chance  to  meet.  From  the  names 
on  the  shop  windows  and  the  people  one  passes 
in  the  streets  one  gathers  that  it  js.JnjgaljL  a  Ger- 
man settlement.  ipenCTOlt  LiPllBi 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  small  bank  called  the 
Manchester  Savings  Bank  was  organized.  A  Dr. 
Gilliford,  a  man  of  repute  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers.  T.  Lee  Clark,  who  was 
buried  last  Friday,  "murdered  by  the  machine," 
was  one  of  its  lirst  employees.  The  new  bank  quick- 
ly gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve,  and  thrived.  The  small  shopkeepers 
and  the  laborers  and  mechanics  who  worked  for 
daily  wages,  it  they  were  thrifty,  intrusted  the  bank 
with  their  little  savings.  It  grew,  and  in  1895, 
obtained  a  charter  as  a  national  bank,  and  became 
the  Enterprise  National  Bank.  The  savings  ac- 
counts were  maintained,  however.  Clark  had  con- 
tinued in  its  service  and  soon  afterwards  was  made 
cashier.  The  directors  say  the  bank  had  no  State 
funds  until  1897  or  1898.  Its  downfall  began  then. 
But  Gilliford  had  become  suspicions  of  certain 
transactions  that  Clark  could  not  satisfactorily 
explain,  and  had  withdrawn. 

The  bank's  directors  were  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, unversed  in  large  affairs  and  apparently 
easily  imposed  upon.  Frederic  Gwinner,  the  presi- 
dent, was  an  old  man,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


poses Clark  ran  the  bank  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
present  board  of  directors  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
type  of  men  who  presumably  directed  the  bank's 
aifairs.  There  is  Stiefel,  the  tanner;  Bradberry, 
the  iron  monger;  Morrison,  a  builder  and  contract- 
or, McKinney,  the  hinge  manufacturer;  Langen- 
heim,  a  retired  lumber  merchant;  Schwerd,  a  lumber 
dealer;  old  man  Gwinner,  the  president  and  a  con- 
tractor; Selling,  the  butcher,  and  the  dead  cashier. 
Many  of  these  men  have  been  on  the  board  for 
many  years.  They  trusted  Clark,  and  gave  him  a 
free  hand.  Probably,  they  would  not  have  under- 
stood even  if  he  had  told  them  all  of  his  dealings. 
Langenheim  confessed  after  the  crash  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  ' '  Bull ' '  Andrews,  and  did  not  know 
where,  his  railroad  was  located. 

I  have  said  that  the  downfall  of  the  bank  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  time  it  was  made  a  depository 
for  State  funds  in  1897  or  1898.  It  is  also  the  be- 
ginning of  Clark's  own  misdoings  and  private  spec- 
ulations. Previous  to  that  time,  he  had  been  a 
most  admirable  bank  officer,  a  man  of  blameless 
private  life,  living  quietly  with  his  family  in  a 
modest  home.  His  friends  say  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  convictions;  stubborn  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  hard  to  change  in  his 
opinion. 

To  explain  why  the  deposits  of  State  funds  should 
have  brought  in  their  trial  a  sequence  of  wild  spec- 
ulations, embezzlements,  scandal,  disgrace,  and 
death,  it  is  necessary  to  go  bgick  to  another  trail. 
The  public  moneys  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  chief 
assets  of  the  corrupt  political  machine  that  con- 
trols the  State.  To  own  the  State  treasurer  is  their 
aim  at  each  election. 

The  accounts  of  his  office  have  not  been  audited 
in  forty-five  years.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
do  not  know  how  much  money  the  State  has. 
Broadly  speaking,  its  funds  are  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  "general  account"  and  the  "sinking 
fund."  The  last  named  is  made  up  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  State  revenues  which  are  set  aside 
each  year.  No  public  accounting  is  ever  made 
of  them  to  the  Legislature  or  to  the  governor.  The 
retiring  treasurer  tells  his  successor  how  much  is 
in  this  sinking  fund,  and  where  it  is  deposited.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  supposed  to  total  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  and  some  of  the  news- 
papers are  beginning  to  ask  timidly,  since  the  En- 
terprise Bank  wrecking,  where  this  money  is.  These 
State  moneys,  both  in  the  general  account  and 
the  sinking  fund,  have  been  used  for  years  tor  the 
fattening  of  criminal  politicians.  Bankers  knew 
the  price  they  had  to  pay  for  becoming  State  de- 
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positories  was   the    carrying   of    "political"   paper 
without  endorsement. 

The  disclosures  in  the  Enterprise  bank  case  have 
forced  State  Treasurer  Mathues  of  Pennsylvania 
to  make  public  a  complete  list  of  the  sinking  fund 
depositories.  It  shows  that  the  Enterprise  National 
Bank  had  $398,000  of  this  fund.  The  Enterprise 
Bank  had  a  total  amounting  to  $1,030,000  of  State 
money  the  day  it  closed  its  doors,  of  which  $632,000 
belonged  to  the  general  account  and  the  remainder 
to  the  sinking  fund. 

These  facts  would  have  never  been  brought  to 
light  had  it  not  been  for  the  discussion  following 
Cashier  Clark's  suicide.  The  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  tried  for  years  to  find  out  where  the 
sinking  fund  moneys  were  deposited.  In  the  list 
of  banks  now  made  public  they  will  find  much  to 
interest  them. 

A  Typical  Instance. 

Here  is  a  typical  instance  told  me  by  a  former 
director  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Turtle  Creek: 
' '  The  year  Boies  Penrose  was  first  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  John  I.  Shaw  of  Pittsburg 
came  to  us  and  asked  if  we  would  not  like  to 
be  designated  as  a  depository  for  State  funds. 
Our  little  bank  had  just  been  started,  and  none  of 
us  on  the  board  of  directors  were  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  State  finance.  We  were  flattered  at 
being  picked  out.  Oh,  but  we  were  green!  Shaw 
told  us  we  would  be  asked  to  discount  Senator  Pen- 
rose's note  for  $10,000.  This  also  flattered  our  van- 
ity. We  thought  we  were  getting  right  up  in  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  carrying  of  the  paper  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man  would  give  dignity  and  tone  to 
the  bank.  It  makes  me  smile  even  now  when  I  think 
how  simple  and  innocent  we  were.  We  chuckled  at 
the  opportunity  which  had  come  to  us  and  were 
glad  to  discount  Mr.  Penrose's  paper.  He  had 
just  finished  a  hard  campaign,  and  I  suppose  needed 
some  money. 

"The  arrangement  was  that  we  should  have  a 
deposit  of  $20,000  of  State  funds,  and  that  Mr.  Pen- 
rose was  to  have  his  $10,000  at  once.  As  soon  as  we 
agreed,  the  State  treasurer  sent  us  $10,000  right 
away.  Shaw  presented  his  note  of  $10,000,  payable 
to  Boies  Penrose  and  endorsed  by  the  senator,  and 
the  money  was  at  once  paid  over  to  the  endorser. 
We  had  no  other  security  than  Mr.  Penrose's  sig- 
nature on  the  back  of  the  note.  The  other  $10,000 
of  the  $20,000  that  had  been  promised  us,  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  we  raised  a  kick.  After  some 
delay,  we  got  $5000  more  from  the  State  treasury, 
but   never  another  penny. 

' '  About  a  week  after  this  transaction,  I  bumped 
into  a  friend  of  mine,  who  knew  the  game,  and  he 
gave  me  a  few  pointers.  I  was  really  dumfounded 
when  I  looked  at  the  thing  from  his  cynical  and 
absolutely  truthful  viewpoint,  and  I  at  once  told 
the  directors  and  the  cashier  that  we  couldn't  afford 
to  handle  any  more  'political'  paper.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  'Bull'  Andrews  and  F.  J.  Torrance 
(both  involved  in  the  present  Enterprise  Bank 
scandal)  had  discounted  a  note  with  us  for  $2500, 
leaving  in  the  bank  only  $2500  of  the  total  State 
deposit  of  $15,000.  We  afterwards  had  to  bring 
suit  to  collect  this  Andrews-Torrance  note.  That  is 
a  matter  of  record  in  Alleghany  County. 

' '  When  the  Penrose  note  became  due,  it  was 
split  in  half,  and  the  senator  took  up  $5000  of  it. 
Simultaneously,  the  State  treasurer  withdrew  all  of 
the  pnblic  funds  in  the  bank  except  $5000.  The 
note  ran  along  until  Knox  was  elected  senator. 
It  had  got  down  to  $2500  by  that  time.  Everybody 
had  lots  of  money  then,  and  it  was  paid. 


"Because  of  this  experience,  and  our  feelings 
when  we  were  told  we  would  be  designated  a  Svate 
depository,  I  can  understand  how  the  simple  trades- 
men of  the  Enterprise  Bank  were  taken  in  when  the 
high  honor  was  offered  them.  Clark,  too,  was  un- 
doubtedly fooled  in  the  beginning.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  broad  knowledge,  and  all  of  his  experience  had 
been  in  this  one  small  bank." 

The  beginnings  of  the  story  of  the  Enterprise 
Bank  as  a  depository  are  clouded  in  some  uncertain- 
ty. What  promises  were  made  when  the  moneys 
were  first  put  in  the  bank,  old  President  Gwinner 
and  Clark  could  tell.  Clark  is  dead,  and  Gwinner 's 
sons,  and  family,  for  reasons  that  are  not  apparent, 
will  not  let  the  old  man  talk  now.  It  is  known, 
though,  that  about  this  time  the  New  Mexico  rail- 
way scheme  was  projected,  and  Clark  began  to 
speculate,  sometimes  on  his  own  account  and  some- 
times with  members  of  the  political  ring.  The  En- 
terprise, so  the  directors  say,  has  had  from  the 
beginning  a  deposit  of  State  moneys  averaging 
about  $900,000.  Of  this,  between  $500,000  and  $600,- 
000  belonged  to  the  general  account,  and  about 
$400,000  to  the  sinking  fund. 

How  the  gang  first  worked  on  Clark  to  entangle 
him  in  the  meshes  of  their  schemes,  I  found  no 
one  of  the  cashier's  friends  who  would  say  definite- 
ly. Some  assert  that  Andrews  and  the  others  flat- 
tered him,  made  him  a  partner  in  some  minor  en- 
terprise, or  probably  induced  him  to  do  some  little 
thing  that  was  aside  fom  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  He  seems  to  have  become  infected  with 
an  itch  for  wealtn  at  about  the  time  the  En- 
terprise became  a  State  depository,  and  the  New 
Mexico  railway  scheme  was  proposed  to  Andrews 
and  his  associates. 

"Bull"  was  then  Matt  Quay's  right-hand  man 
and  chief  lieutenant.  He  is  a  suave,  able  citizen, 
caring  nothing  for  glory  or  honor  or  preferment  in 
politics,  with  an  eye  always  to  the  financial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  sordid  game  he  has  played  for  so 
many  years  in  Pennsylvania  State  politics.  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  associated  with  him  in  the  deal,  is 
a  shrewd  Allegheny  County  politician  and  himself 
a  money  getter.  Torrance  the  other  figure  in  the 
enterprise,  is  described  as  a  "  mixer, ' '  a  man  who 
likes  flattery  and  to  see  his  name  in  the  news- 
papers, one  who  is  not  averse  to  being  in  the  public 
eye.  He  makes  friends;  people  who  know  him 
speak  well  of  him  as  a  genial,  likable  man.  .The 
Southern  terminal  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  bears 
his  name. 

The  Santa  Fe  Central  Scheme. 

The  story  in  Pittsburgh  is  that  a  promoter  came 
to  Andrews  with  a  scheme  to  build  the  Santa  Fe 
Central  road,  have  the  Territory  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  then  induce  the  new  state  to  guarantee 
the  road's  bonds,  making  a  market  for  them. 
Every  one  in  the  deal  was  to  make  a  pile  of  money. 
"Hell;  that's  easy!"  is  reported  to  have  been  An- 
drew 's  response  when  the  scheme  was  unfolded  to 
him.  The  ramifications  of  this  project,  including 
Quay's  old  fight  in  the  Senate  to  get  New  Mexico 
admitted,  Andrew's  candidacy  for  the  Senate  in 
case  admission  was  secured,  and  the  mining  in- 
vestments the  syndicate  held  in  the  Territory,  are 
of  present  interest  only  as  they  bear  on  this 
story.  In  any  event  the  belief  is  firmly  established 
in  this  neighborhood  that,  as  soon  as  the  details 
of  the  scheme  were  worked  out,  the  new  road  was 
financed  with  Pennsylvania  State  funds  through  the 
Enterprise  Bank. 

The  Pennsylvania  Development  Company  was  or- 
ganized to  build  the  road.  The  same  people  were 
interested  in  the  Development  Company  as  in  the 
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railroad.  There  are  men  in  Pittsburg  who  claim 
to  have  seen  in  Clark 's  possession  one  of  the 
little  books  of  promissory  notes,  such  as  may  be 
had  at  any  stationer's  shop,  signed  in  blank  by 
Andrews,  and  endorsed  by  Torrance  and  Kennedy, 
or  signed  by  Kennedy  and  endorsed  by  Andrews 
and  Torrance,  or  signed  by  Torrance  and  en- 
dorsed by  Andrews  and  Kennedy. 

The  method  of  operations  was  something  like 
this:  As  the  work  progressed  and  money  was 
needed,  a  draft  would  be  made  by  one  of  the 
gang  in  New  Mexico  on  Clark,  as.  treasurer.  He 
would  take  the  money  from  the  bank,  and  in  place 
of  the  money  extracted  to  pay  the  draft,  would 
fill  out  and  put  in  the  vaults  one  of  the  promissory 
notes.  How  much  of  this  sort  of  paper  is  now  in 
tlie  vaults  no  one  can  tell  until  the  national  bank 
examiner  has  completed  his  work. 

The   Crisis  and  Exposure. 

That  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis  did  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bank's  officials  until 
in  the  present  campaign.  Homer  L.  Castle,  candi- 
date for  the  State  Superior  Court  on  the  Prohi- 
bition ticket,  began  to  make  charges.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  confined  himself  to  generalities,  but 
when  the  ring  supporters  called  on  him  for  a  bill 
of  particulars  he  asserted  explicitly  and  without 
qualification  that  the  Enterprise  Bank  held  a  note 
of  "Bull"  Andrews  for  $200,000,  and  a  note  dis- 
counted by  Boies  Penrose,  and  signed  by  J.  I. 
Shaw  for  $75,000.  The  bank  directors  held  a  meet- 
ing and  called  Clark  before  them  to  question  him. 
His  replies  were  unsatisfactory.  He  told  them  a 
lot  of  things  which  they  afterwards  found  to  be 
untrue.  Meanwhile,  Clark  sent  word  to  his  friends 
of  what  was  doing.  They  became  uneasy.  The 
fate  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  project  was  hanging 
in  the  balance.  Efforts  to  dispose  of  the  road 
were  unsuccessful.  "Bull"  Andrews  accompanied 
by  Governor  Otero  of  New  Mexico  came  East  on 
a  hurried  trip,  first  to  New  York,  presumably  to  try 
to  interest  capital  in  the  railroad  scheme;  then  to 
Washington,  then  to  Philadelphia,  to  talk  with  Pen- 
rose and  others  of  the  gang,  and  finally  out  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Meanwhile,  the  bank 's  affairs  were  coming  to 
a  crisis.  The  national  bank  authorities  had  be- 
come suspicious,  and  it  had  become  known  in  Pitts- 
burgh that  the  institution  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
crash.  Evidence  of  crookedness  could  no  longer 
be  concealed.  The  state  treasurer  hurriedly  dis- 
patched $50,000  to  the  Enterprise  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  uphold  its  tottering  loundation.  An  effort  to 
float  a  loan  at  a  bank  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  failed. 
Finally,  on  last  Wednesday  morning,  his  ruin  es- 
tablished, and  aisgrace  staring  him  in  the  face  Lee 
Clark  killed  himself.  That  afternoon  the  directors 
held  a  meeting  and  President  Gwinner  came  out 
of  the  bank  and  said: 

' '  The  Republican  State  ring  is  responsible  for 
the  downfall  of  this  man.  The  ring  finally  got  him. 
'Bull'  Andrews  has  a  loan  of  $400,000  and  Torrance 
is  also  on  paper  which  we  have  here.  To  what 
extent  these  loans  have  been  made,  I  do  not  know." 

Andrews  at  first  denied  that  he  had  any  paper 
in  the  bank,  or  that  he  had  ever  had  any  dealings 
"with  it.  Then  the  notes  were  found  and  he  stop- 
ped denying  and  referred  all  inquiries  to  his  at- 
torney. After  the  crash.  Castle  repeated  his  charge 
that  a  note  for  $75,000  endorsed  by  Penrose,  was 
in  the  bank  at  the  time  of  its  failure.  The  day 
this  charge  was  made,  Mr.  Shaw  went  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  next  day,  he  returned,  and  both  he 
and  Penrose  denied  that  any  such  note  was  at  that 
time  in   the  bank.     This  is  Castle's   comment:   "I 


am  informed  that  on  Thursday  this  note  was  paid  to 
Bank  Examiner  Cunningham,  who  was  acting  as 
receiver  for  the  bank.  The  cash  was  taken  to  him 
and  the  note  was  lifted  from  among  the  assets  of 
the  bank.  It  is  significant  that,  not  until  after  this 
payment  was  made,  had  Shaw  dared  in  any  way  to 
deny  a  single  statement  I  had  made,  and  Senator 
Penrose's  flat  denial  comes  after  the  note  on  which 
he  was  the  endorser  was  removed  from  the  En- 
terprise Bank. 

"The  Shaw  note,  with  Penrose's  endorsement, 
was  political  paper,  pure  and  simple.  Furthermore, 
there  is  held  in  other  banks  in  Pittsburgh  and  vi- 
cinity, no  less  than  $1,000,000  of  the  same  sort  of 
stuff  that  wrecked  the  Enterprise  Bank.  I  think 
I  am  well  within  the  limits  of  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  not  one  dollar  has  been  put  in  the  'Bull' 
Andrews  New  Mexico  scheme  except  such  money  as 
came  from  the  State  treasury. 

"When  I  first  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  En- 
terprise Bank  in  my  speeches  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  handling  a  powder  magazine.  Since  the  pistol 
shot  of  last  Wednesday  morning  so  dramatically 
opened  doors  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Enterprise  Bank,  we  have  seen  that 
the  charges  that  have  been  made  have  only  touched 
the   outer   edges   of   the   quagmire   of   corruption. ' ' 

A  Scurrying  for  Cover. 
Since  the  bank's  doors  have  been  closed  and  some 
of  the  facts  related  above  have  been  known,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  scurrying  to  cover  by  the 
politicians  involved  to  allay  the  popular  feeling. 
Formal  statements  were  given  out  through  attor- 
neys, declaring  that  the  bank  would  lose  nothing 
through  Clark's  interest  in  the  New  Mexico  deal. 
From  all  over  the  State  come  reports  of  contribu- 
tions being  levied  on  big  corporations  to  take  up 
the  "political  paper"  which  smashed  the  bank. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  rake  in  all  the  money 
that  has  to  be  paid  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the 
criminals.  It  may  be  that  they  will  be  successful. 
They  have  been  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  they  fear  such  rabbit-hearted  people  as  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  in  precisely  similar  instances. 


MAKES  HIM  AN  EXAMPLE 

Iowa  Bank  President  Severely  Used  By  the  Court 
as  a  Warning. 

Sioux  City,  la. — In  sentencing  W.  E.  Brown,  pres- 
ident of  the  failed  First  National  Bank,  to  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  Judge  H.  T.  Eeed,  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Iowa,  has  set  a  new  mark  of 
severity  in  the  matter  of  meting  out  punishment 
to   erring   bankers   in   this   state. 

In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  thirty-six 
bank  failures  in  Iowa  which  attracted  attention. 
Of  these,  twenty-four  did  not  provoke  any  prosecu- 
tions; in  six  other  cases  the  heads  of  the  institu- 
tions committed  suicide,  taking  no  chances  of  being 
sent  to  prison;  in  the  remaining  six  moderate  sen- 
tences were  imposed.  The  longest  term,  prior  to  the 
one  just  passed  in  this  city,  was  three  years.  That 
was  administered  to  F.  E.  Dunning,  of  Mount  Ayr, 
who  failed  for  $12o,000.  J.  C.  Brown,  of  Wapello, 
was  given  two  and  one-half  years  for  beating  his 
creditors  out  of  $35,000.  E.  W.  Soule,  of  Iowa 
Falls,  got  olf  with  eighteen  months,  although  he 
caused  a  loss  of  $45,000.  Thomas  Ward,  of  Le 
Mars,  gambled  away  $30,000  of  his  depositors' 
money,  and  after  a  long  trial  was  sentenced  to  one 
month  in  the  county  jail  and  never  spent  a  single 
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night  in  a  cell.  Letson  Balliett,  ol  Des  Moines, 
who  added  promoting  to  his  banking,  was  prose- 
cuted for  causing  a  loss  of  $250,000,  and  he  escaped 
with  a  thirty-day  jail  sentence- 

The  suicides  were  George  D.  Wood,  of  Colfax, 
who  failed  for  $125,000;  Charles  Wood,  of  St. 
Charles,  $120,000;  F.  L.  La  Hue,  of  Corning,  $75,000; 
G.  G.  Uterback,  of  Sigourney,  $60,000;  Harry 
Mayne  of  Beck  Grove,  $40,000,  and  a  banker  at 
Lone  Tree  whose  name  and  amount  failed  for 
are  not  recalled. 

In  sentencing  W.  E.  Brown,  Julge  Eeed  said 
he  agreed  in  a  large  measure  with  counsel  for  de- 
fendant, who  made  a  plea  for  leniency,  claiming 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  self-interest  or 
viciousness  in  the  transactions  which  caused 
Brown's  downfall.  The  court  said  his  idea  of  pun- 
ishment was  that  it  served  three  ends,  viz:  To 
punish  the  man  for  violation  of  the  law;  second, 
to  reform  the  individual,  and  third,  to  make  him 
a  warning  example  to  others.  He  thought  the  five- 
year  sentence,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  minimum 
for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  would 
serve  the  ends  of  justice. 

Brown  was  in  fact  sentenced  for  five  years  on 
each  of  six  counts,  but  the  terms  are  to  run  aon- 
currently.  Brown  is  broken  in  health,  and  is  said 
to  be  penniless.    His  misapplication  of  funds  caused 


a  loss  to  creditors  of  about  $185,000.  He  has  a 
wife  and  two  children.  He  is  forty-six  years  of 
age. — New   York   World. 


SCORES  LONDON  BUSINESS  MEN 


Ex-Police   Commissioner   Says   Their   Methods   Are 
Itmnoral. 

London — Sir  Henry  Smith,  who  has  just  retired 
as  police  commissioner  of  the  City  of  London, 
paints  a  lurid  picture  of  the  business  immorality 
of  the  bulk  of  London  business  men. 

' '  Were  there  an  oflScial  in  the  city, ' '  he  says, 
"similar  to  the  procurator  fiscal  of  Scotland,  half 
the  gentlemen  one  sees  in  the  morning  tumbling 
out  of  trains  at  Moorgate  street  or  the  Mansion 
House  from  Bayswater  and  Putney,  intent  on  pick- 
ing their  neighbor's  pockets,  would  be  engaged  in 
the  most  congenial  occupation  of  picking  oakum. ' ' 

He  then  goes  on  to  score  company  promoters, 
with  their  fraudulent  prospectuses,  commended  to 
the  credulous  by  titled  decoys  as  directors,  and 
private  banks  always  touting  for  business  and  giv- 
ing no  security  for  their  depositors'  money,  which 
is  employed  in  all  sorts  of  wildcat  speculations. — 
Chicago   Eecord-Herald. 


Events  Viewed  Humorously 


"DEEPER   THAN   PARTY" 


The  Statesman's  Martyrdom. 

"I  hear.  Senator,"  said  the  inquisitive  young 
lady,  "that  it  cost  you  $20,0u0  to  be  elected." 

"Yes,  approximately  that." 

"Well,  that  will  leave  you  only  $10,000  for  six 
years '  work.  Isn  't  that  rather  small  for  a  man  of 
your  ability?' 

"For  a  man  of  my  ability  it  is  rather  small,  but 
I  expect  the  sacrifice  to  be  not  wholly  in  vain.  In 
fact,  I  have  already  been  retained  as  attorney  for 
three  large  corporations  that  would  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  passage  of  bills  which  I  intended  to 
introduce.  So  you  see  there  are  honest  ways  in 
which  a  man  may  be  compensated  for  the  annoying 
expenditures  which  in  the  age  of  graft  and  chicanery 
the  high-minded  servant  of  the  people  must  make  in 
order  to  help  to  preserve  the  foundations  of  the 
Republic. ' ' — Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


Foiled! 

If  each  insurance  grafter  should  seek  the  timber 
tall. 

Should  hide  as  Hyde  hid,  when  no  more  the  world 
would  stand  his  gall. 

Could  all  the  trees  in  all  the  woods  serve  to  con- 
ceal  'em  all? 


If  each  insurance  grafter  should  pack  his  grip  and 

pass 
To    some    oblivious    retreat    away    from    cark    and 

sass. 
Would  there  be  room  for   all   of   them  among  the 

waving  grass? 

Would   there  be  trees  and  rocks  enough   to  circle 

'em  around? 
Would  there  be  holes  and  caves  enough  to  hide  'em 

in  the  ground? 
Or  rabbit  burrows  deep  enough  that  they  could  not 

be  found? 

If    life    insurance    presidents    from     every     branch 

should  coo 
And  runaway  directors  from  the  twigs  cry  ' '  Peck- 

a-boo! " 
There    wouldn't    be    forestry    enough    to    keep    the 

gang  from  view. 

Ah,   no!    there's   scarcely   standing   room   for   such 

an  endless  crew 
To  duck  behind  the  lofty  palms  as  Jimmy  learned 

to  do — 
No,  gents,  you'd  better  stay  at  home  and  bluff  the 

matter  through! 

— Wallace  Irwin,  in  New  York  Globe. 
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'BUSINESS  HABITS  ON  TRIAL 


'THE  DOCTOR  AND  HIS  HIRE 


Fatal  Admission. 

Merchant — "What  other  qualifications  have  you 
for  the  place?" 

Applicant — "Well,  my  friends  tell  me  I  have  a 
contented  disposition  and " 

Merchant — "You  won't  do.  We  want  a  man 
with  a  discontented  disposition;  one  that  will 
hustle." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Off  and  On. 

The  Smile  at  last  had  come  oflf  the  face  of  the 
Breakfast  Food  man. 

"Because  my  porous  plaster  won't  come  off!" 
he  explained  to  the  wondering  bystanders,  gritting 
his  teeth. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Worse  Than 

Weevil. 
There  has  been 
another  cotton 
panic,  not  because 
of  the  boll  weevil 
or  anything  that 
has  happened  to 
the  crop,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  manipu- 
lations of  certain 
gentlemen  who 
wouldn  't  recog- 
nize a  cotton  bale 
if  they  fell  over 
one.  Thus  do  our 
panics  come  and 
go. — Chicago  Eec- 
ord-Herald. 


"Paw,"  queried 
little  Ebenezer 
Cor  ashucks, 
"what  does  this 
paper  mean  by 
'pillars  of  the 
church?'  " 

"Th'  pillars  air 
fer  them  rich  city 
folks  what  want 
ter  take  a  nap 
durin '  the  ser- 
mon,"  replied  the 
old       man.  "I 

reckon  they'll  be 
puttin '  in  hair 
mattresses  next." 
—Columbus  Dis- 
patch. 


Doctor  no  Oood. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  patient,  "I   believe  there's 

something  wrong 
with  my  stom- 
ach." 

"Not  a  bit  of 
it,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "God 
made  your  stom- 
ach,  and  He 
knows  how  to 
make  stomachs. 
There '«  something 
wa-ong  with  the 
stuff  you  put  into 
it,  ma  y  b  e,  and 
with  the  way  you 
stuff  it  in  and 
stamp  it  down ; 
but  your  stomach 
is  all  right. 

And  immediate- 
ly the  patient  dis- 
charged him. — Ex. 


RELIEF    FROM    HOME    ATMOSPHERE. 
"Do  you  spend  much  time  at  the  club?" 
"Yes.     One   tires   of  the   atmosphere   at   home." 

— Judge. 


Economy. 

' '  That 's  just 
like  Tyte-Phist." 
"What  is?" 
' '  You  know  he  's 
been  a  sufferer 
from  neuralgia 
for  years  and  nev- 
er has  had  any- 
thing done  for  it. 
Well,  his  wife  has 
it  now,  and  she 
makes  such  a  fuss 
about  it  that  he 
has  had  to  get  a 
doctor  for  her,  but 
he  makes  her  di- 
vide the  medicine 
with  him.  He  gets 
two  courses  of 
treatment  for  the 
plrice  of  one. 
See?' ' — Chicago 
Tribune. 


'A    KAISER,    A    VICEROY,    A    PREMIER 


The  German  Kaiser's  Fad. 
Speaking  of  Emperor  William,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  has  again  posed  for  a  set  of  official 
portraits  of  himself,  this  time  in  full  regimentals. 
Something  like  two  dozen  attitudes  were  assumed 
by  the  ruler  of  the  Germans  when  he  graciously 
loaned  his  presence  the  other  day  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  posterity  and  the  purse  of  the  imperial 
kodaker.  Hoch  the  Kaiser  and  hoch  the  camera! — 
Metropolitan  Magazine. 


His  Own 

Language. 
A      doctor     was 
lately    summoned    to    a    cottage    at    Haiwood,    in 
Teesdale,   and  found  a  boy  patient  in  need  of  his 
services. 

' '  Put  out  your  tongue, ' '  said  the  doctor. 

The  boy  stared  like  an  owl. 

"My  good  boy,"  requested  the  medical  man, 
"let  me  see  your  tongue?" 

"Talk  English,  doctor,"  put  in  the  mother,  and 
then,  turning  to  her  son,  she  said,  "Hopen  thy 
gobbler  and  push   out  thy  loliker. " 

The  boy  rolled  out  his  tongue  in  a  moment.— 
Tit-Bits. 
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"ADSurd,    on    the     face     of     it. 
"Next ! ' ' — Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


'Discharged. 


An   Annoying   Mistake. 

' '  Wasn  't   it   scandalous   the   way   Mrs.    Waddson 
acted  at  the  (Jas)/ingtons '  dinner?" 

I  hadn't  heard  about  it.     What  did  she  do?" 
' '  Flirte.d    desperately   with    her   husband   all   the 
evening,  supposing  he  was  somebody  she  had  met 
somewhere  in  Europe." — Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 


'AVOIDING    THE    DOCTOR' 


Wants  to  Please  Her. 

Nell — "Oh,  my!  Here's  a  telegram  from  Jack 
of   the   football   team." 

Bell— "What  does  it  say?" 

Nell — "It  says,  'Nose  broken.  How  do  you  prefer 
it  set — Greek  or  Roman?" — Ex. 


WILL  HE  BAG  THE  GAME? 

— Duluth    News-Tribune. 

When  a  Doctor  was  Good  Company. 

A  certain  country  minister  was  the  owner  of  a 
swift  and  spirited  horse.     On  one  occasim,  while  he 
was    driving    through    the    village,    he 
overtook    the    local    physician    on    foot. 

"Jump  in,  doctor,"  he  said,  pulling 
up.  "I've  got  a  horse  here  that  goes 
pretty  well." 

The  doctor  jumped  in  and  the  parsoil 
drove  oflf.  The  horse  did  go  well,  in 
the  sense  of  speed,  but  in  a  little  while 
it  began  to  behave  badly,  and  ended 
by  tipping  over  the  carriage  and  spill- 
ing out  both  the  occupants.  The  doc- 
tor jumped  to  his  feet  and  felt  himself 
all  over  to  see  if  he  were  injured.  The 
parson  also  got  to  his  feet. 

"Look  here,"  exclaimed  the  doctor; 
"what  do  you  mean  by  inviting  me  to 
ride   behind   a  horse   like   that  ■   ' 

"Well,  you  see,"  gasped  the  parson, 
"luckily  this  time  there  are  no  bones 
broken,  but  I  always  like  to  have  a 
doctor  with  me  when  I  drive  that  ani- 
mal."— Ram's   Horn. 


Gridiron  Strategy. 

"Yes,  we  intend  to  put  our  weakest  eleven  in  the 
field  to  start  with." 

"How's  that?" 

' '  Why,  the  other  side  will  pretty  nearly  ex- 
haust themselves  slugging  our  men  and  when  the 
latter  are  all  knocked  out  we  will  put  in  our  own 
heavy  sluggers  and  win  the  game. ' '  —  Cleveland 
Plain   Dealer. 


'FROM    HUMILITY    TO    DISTINCT- 
TION" 


Woman  and  Profanity. 

It's  worse  for  a  woman  to  swear 
than  for  a  man,  and  always  will  be, 
until  it  falls  equally  to  her  to  crawl  un- 
der the  automobile  to  see  what's  the 
matter  with  the  • —  —  —  —  thing. — 
Puck. 


this 


Manifestly. 

' '  What    is    the    charge    against 
man,"  asked  the  police  ustice. 

' '  Picking    a    woman 's    pocket,     your 
honor,"   said   the   officer. 


HIS   LAST   REQUEST. 
The  Blase  Rooster  (to  amateur  poultry  raiser). — 
Now,   for   heaven 's   sake,    old   man,   make   a   good, 
clean  job  of  it!  — Judge. 
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Getting  Points. 

A  football  game  between  two  famous  college 
elevens  was  in  progress.  A  number  of  men  in  uni- 
forms were  seen  standing  along  the  lines. 

"Who  are  those  distinguished  looking  gentle- 
men?" somebody  asked. 

"They,"  replied  somebody  who  knew,  are  foreign 
military  experts  specially  commissioned  by  their 
respective  governments  to  witness  the  game." — 
Judge. 


Baseball   at   Hogwallow. 

A  game  of  baseball 
was  pulled  off  in  Hog- 
wallow last  Sunday. 
Though  this  is  the  first 
time  this  game  has  been 
played  here  it  was  well 
enjoyed  and  took  with 
all  present.  Eaz  Barlow 
knocked  what  is  termed 
a  home  run  the  first  lick. 
At  the  wind-up  of  the 
twenty-ninth  inning  the 
score  stood  fifty-nine  to 
one  hundred  and  twelve, 
and  the  excitement  was 
fever  heat.  The  game 
will  be  finished  in  a  few 
days.- — Hogwallow  Ken- 
tuekian. 


POTPOUKEI 


Not  Much  Difference. 

After  all,  what  is  the 
wisdom  01  age,  beyond  a 
mere  defect  of  the  cour- 
age of  youth? — Puck. 


Taken  Up. 

Author's  Wife. —  "A 
penny  for  your  thoughts, 
my  dear." 

Author. — "Please  hold 
that  open  till  I  hear 
from  my  publisher. ' ' — 
Puck. 


Found  Out. 

Kivers. — ' '  What  have 
you  got  that  string  tied 
around  your  finger  for?" 

Brooks. — "By  George, 
I'm  glad  you  mentioned 
it!  That's  to  remind 
me  to  ask  you  for  the 
fiver  I  lent  you  a  month 
ago. ' ' — Chicago  Tribune. 


"Congratulations,"  said  a  young  girl  as  he  got 
out. 

"What?"  said  he. 

' '  Congratulations. ' ' 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.     "What?" 

"I  said  'Congratulations.'     What  is  the  matter 
with  you?     Are  you  deaf?" 

But  again  he  failed  to  hear  her. 

"In  a  few  minutes,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  all  right. 
I  suppose  it  was  the  noise  of  the  motor  or  the  swift 
going — at  any  rate,  I  am 
enveloped  in  tMe  most 
terrific  tumult — a  roar 
like  the  winds  of  a  hun- 
dred storms — and  1  can 't 
hear  a  word  you  say. 

"I  am  always  like  this 
after  a  race,"  he  contin- 
ued. "For  fifteen  min- 
utes or  so  I  am  as  deaf 
as  a  post.  Then  grad- 
ually, the  roaring  in  my 
ears  subsides  and  I  begin 
to  distinguish  the  sounds 
that  occur  around  me.  1 
see  now  lips  moving  and 
month  a-jump,  but  I  hear 
not  a  word. 

' '  All  men  that  race  in 
heavy,  powerful  detonat- 
ing cars  are  deaf,  like 
me,  at  their  races'  end. 
I  am  unaware,  though, 
of  any  chaffeur  whoso 
hearing  has  been  perma- 
nently injured  by  rac- 
ing. ' ' — Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin. 


His  Indignant  Protest. 

The  college  freshman, 
who  had  doubled  himself 
up  on  a  seat  in  the  smok- 
ing car,  was  sound  asleep 
when  the  train  ran  oflT 
the  tracK. 

He  was  thrown  across 
the  back  of  the  seat 
ahead,  and  half  a  dozen 
men  were  piled  on  top 
of  him. 

"Oh,  I  say,  fellows!" 
he  mumbled,  angrily, 
"let  up  I  When  you've 
hazad  a  chap  once,  good 
and  proper  that 's 
enough!  Cut  it  out." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Trouble  Was  Expected. 

"A  horse!  A  horse! 
My  kingdom'  for  a 
horse!  " 

Richard  III.  waited,  but  there  was  no  response. 

"I  should  not  have  come  out  in  this  auto  with- 
out more  gasoline,"  he  muttered  as  he  started  on 
foot  toward  home. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


WOMAN'S    WAY 
Fair  Mountaineer. — "Oh,   Mr.   Guide,   hold 
tight!    I  believe  I'm  going  to  faint." — Judge. 


'Bacing  Deafens  Cnauffeurs. 
He  had  done  in  his   110  horse-power  car  a  mile 
in  39  seconds. 


Suspicion  Confirmed. 

"This  isn't  the  first 
time  you  have  been 
brought  before  me,  is 
it?"  asked  the  police 
justice,  peering  at  him 
over  his  spectacles. 
"No,  yir  honor,"  an- 
swered. Tuffold  Knutt,  abjectly  apologetic,  "I  wuz 
run  in  about  a  year  ago  fur  being  found  sleepin' 
on   a   garbage   pile." 

"Now  that  my  memory  of  faces  is  reinforced  by 
the  testimony  of  my  olfactory  nerves,"  said  the 
justice,  ' '  I  recognize  you  perfectly.  It  will  be  thirty 
days  this  time.  Call  the  next  case !  "—Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 
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A  Clean-up  in  Denver. 

It  takes  the  western  towns  for  real  live  efforts 
at  external  reform.  Denver  has  had  an  annual 
cleaning-up  day.  The  mayor  issue"d  a  proclamation 
making  the  following  suggestions: 

If  your  store  front,  residence  or  fence  is  dingy, 
order  it  painted. 

If  your  awning  is  old,  torn  or  faded,  get  a  new 
one. 

I  your  sidewalk,  gate  or  fence  needs  repairing, 
fix  it. 

If  your  advertising  sign  is  old  and  faded,  take 
it  down  or  paint  it; 

Take  all  dandelions  out  of  your  lawn — they  spoil 
its  beauty. 

Destroy  the  young  weeds  that  are  starting  on 
your  property  and  on  your  neighbor's  property. 

Burn  all  the  rubbish  possible — allow  no  one  to 
throw  it  on  streets,  alleys  or  vacant  lots. 

Promise  not  to  spit  on  the  sidewalk. 

Organize  a  block  improvement  society,  and  allow 
no  weeds  to  grow  on  sidewalk,  area  or  vacant  prop- 
erty in  your  block. 

Ask  your  milicmen,  grocerymen  and  expressmen 
to  haVe  their  wagons  painted. 

Irrespective  of  the  size  of  your  house,  make  your 
lawn  the  finest. 

Dluminate  the  front  of  your  store  in  the  busi- 
ness  section. 

Every  effort  put  forth  or  dollar  spent  to  improve 
our  city's  appearance  will  be  returned  twofold. 

The  city,  too,  set  an  example  of  cleaning  up,  the 
result  being  that  Denver  is  now  neat  as  a  pin. — 
Ijfe. 


WHERE   HAVE    THEY    GONE? 


What  Has   Become   of  the   Old  Fashioned    People 
Whose  Funny  Ways  Amused  Us? 

What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned  man  who 
carried  a  shot  bag  in  his  pocket  to  keep  change  inf 

Who  wore  barn  door  trousers? 

Who  kept  a  boot  jack  to  pull  off  his  boots? 

Who  had  his  trousers  lined  with  unbleached 
muBlint 


Who  wore  a  long  linen  duster  when  travelingt 

Who  carried  an  old  flat  carpet  bag? 

Who  greased  his  boots  on  Sunday  J 

Who  wore  a  shawl? 

Who  wore  a  watch  cord  with  watch  key  fastened 
to  it? 

What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned  woman 
who  kept  a  bodkin  in  her  work  basket? 

Who  baked  custard  for  tea  when  she  had  com- 
pany? 

Who  made  impressions  around  the  edge  of  pies 
with  a  key  to  make  them  look  fancy? 

Who  wore  calico  sunbonnets  with  pasteboard  slats  T 

Who  wore  shaker  bonnets? 

Who  seasoned  apple  pie  with  allspice? 

Who  used  indigo  to  blue  the  water  when  washing 
clothes? 

What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned  people 
who  poured  tea  in  the  saucer  and  blew  on  it  to 
make  it  cool? 

Who  drank  sassafras  tea  in  the  spring  to  purify 
their  blood? 

Who  had  to  learn  to  like  tomatoes? 

Who  saved  old  rags  to  trade  off  to  the  tinware 
peddler? 

What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned  novelist 
who  always  described  heroines  as  having  dark  au- 
burn ringlets  hanging  down  their  alabaster  necks? 

Of  the  old  fashioned  elocutionist  who  read 
"Widow  Bedot"  papers  at  entertainments? 

Of  the  old  fashioned  little  girls  who  wore  long 
nankin  pantalettes? 

Of  the  old  fashioned  woman  who  gave  catnip  tea 
to  babies? 

Of  the  old  fashioned  young  men  who  greased 
their  hair  with  bear's  oil  scented  with  bergamotf 
— Atchison  Globe. 


Not  a  Big  Family. 

"I've  just  been  reading  all  this  insurance  tes- 
timony. ' ' 

"Looks  bad,  doesn't  it?" 

"Well,  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  might  look." 

"How  so?" 

"Suppose  the  McCurdy  family  had  been  one  of 
the  kind  that  Eoosevelt  believes  in." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


AMBITION. 

The  Man  Who  Ban.— You  don't  think  any  the  less  of  me  because  I 
was  beaten,  do  you? 

The  Ambitious  Girl.— No;  but  I  did  hope  you'd  be  prominent 
enough  to  be  investigated  some  day. — Puck. 
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WE  WILL  BUY 


You  a  Bottie  of  Liquozone,  and  Give   It   To 

You  To  Try. 


We  make  few  claims  of  what  Liquozone 
will  do.  And  no  testimonials  are  published 
tt)  show  what  it  has  done.  We  prefer  that 
each  sick  one  should  learn  its  power  by  a 
test.  That  is  the  quickest  way  to  convince 
you. 

So  we  offer  to  buy  the  hrst  bottle  and  give 
it  to  you  to  try.  Compare  it  with  common 
remedies;  see  how  much  nore  it  does.  Don't 
cling  to  the  old  treatments  blindly.  The 
scores  of  diseases  which  are  due  to  germs 
call  for  a  germicide.  Please  learn  what 
Liquozone  can  do. 

What  Liquozone  Is. 

The  virtues  of  Liquozone  are  derived  solely 
from  gases.  The  formula  is  sent  to  each  user. 
The  process  of  making  requires  large  appara- 
tus, and  from  S  to'  14  days'  time.  It  is  di- 
rected by  chemists  of  the  highest  class.  The 
object  is  to  so  fix  and  combine  the  gases  as  to 
carry  into  the  system  a  powerful  tonic-germi- 
cide. 

Contact  with  Liquozone  kills  any  form  of 
disease  germ,  because  germs  are  of  vege- 
table origin.  Yet  to  the  body  Liquozone  is 
not  only  harmless,  but  helpful  in  the  extreme. 
That  is  its  main  distinction.  Common  germi- 
cides are  poison  when  taken  internally.  That 
is  why  medicine  has  been  so  helpless  in  a 
germ  disease.  Liquozone  is  exhilarating,  vi- 
talizing, purifying;  yet  no  disease  germ  can 
exist  in  it. 

We  purchased  the  American  rights  to  Liquo- 
zone after  thousands  of  tests  had  been  made 
with  it.  Its  power  had  oeen  proved,  again 
and  again,  in  tne  most  difficult  germ  diseases. 
Then  we  offered  to  supply  the  first  bottle 
free  in  every  disease  that  required  it.  And 
over  one  million  dollars  have  been  spent  to 
announce  and  fulfill  this  offer. 

The  result  is  that  11,000,000  bottles  have 
been  used,  mostly  in  the  past  two  years. 
Today  there  are  countless  cured  ones,  scat- 
tered everywhere,  to  tell  what  LTquozone  has 
done. 

But  so  many  others  need  it  that  this  offer 
is  published  still.  In  late  years,  science  has 
traced  scores  of  diseases  to  germ  attacks. 
Old  remedies  do  not  apply  to  them.  We  wish 
to  show  those  sick  ones — at  our  cost — what 
Liquozone  can  do. 

Where  It  Applies. 

These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquozone 
has  been  most  employed.  In  these  it  has 
earned  it?  widest  reputation.  In  all  of  these 
troubles  we  supply  the  first  bottle  free.     And 


in  all — no  matter  how  difficult — we  offer  each 
user  a  two  month 's  further  test  without  the 
risk   of   a   penny. 

Goitre — Gout 
Gonorrhea — Gleet 
Hay  Fever — Influenza 
La   Grippe 
Leucorrhea 
Malaria — Neu  ralgia 
Piles — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula — Syphilis 
Skin  Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors — Ulcers 
Throat  Troubles 


Asthma 

Abscess — Anaemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood  Poison 
Bowel   Troubles 
Coughs — Colds 
Consumption 
Contagious  Diseases 
Cancer — Catarrh 
Dysentery — Diarrhea 
Dyspepsia — Dandruff 
Eczema — Erysipelas 
Fevers — Gall   Stones 


Also  most  forms  of  the  following: 
Kidney  Troubles  Liver    Troubles 

Stomach  Troubles  Women's   Diseases. 

Fever,  inflammation  or  catarrh — impure  or 
poisoned  blood  —  usually  indicates  a  germ 
attack. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a 
vitalizer,  accomplishing  remarkable  results. 

50c  Bottle  Free. 

If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never 
tried  it,  please  send  us  this  coupon.  We  will 
then  mail  you  an  order  on  a  local  druggist 
for  a  full-size  bottle,  and  will  pay  the  drug- 
gist ourselves  for  it.  This  is  our  free  gift, 
made  to  convince  you;  to  let  the  product 
itself  show  you  what  it  can  do.  In  justice 
to  yourself,  please  accept  it  to  Jay,  for  it 
places  you  under  no  obligations  whatever. 

Liquozone  costs  50c  and  $i. 


CUT    OUT    THIS  COUPON. 

Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  The  Liquozone  Company, 
458-464  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

My.  disease  is. '. 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone,  but  if  you  will 
supply  me  a  50c  bottle  free  I  will  take  it. 

M  10       Give  full  address — write  plainly. 


Note  that  this  offer  applies  to  new  users  only. 

Any   physician    or    hospital    not    yet    using 

Liquozone  will  be  gladly  supplied  for  a  test. 
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The  Man  Who  Works 


Like  this.  For  him  there  is  nothing  too 
good.  Transportation  and  commerce  owe 
much  to  him,  and  10  per  cent  on  investments 
in  steel  ships  and  steel-lined  buildings  is 
made  possible  by  his  efforts. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Worker,  what  are  you 
doing  for  yourself?  Co-operative  banks  have 
made  it  possible  for  you  to  make  just  as  good 
returns  on  your  investments. 


The  Largest   Co-operative    Bank   in    the   United    States 

WORKING  CAPITAL,  $17,000,000 

We  pay  6  per  cent  to  your  monthly  savings,  compounded  annually.     5  per 

cent  on  ordinary  deposit.     6  per  cent  on  term  deposit. 

Come  and  see  us. 

Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 

301  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DR  WASHINGTON  DODGE,  President  JAMES  McCOULLOCH,  Vice-President 

GAVIN  McNAB,  Attorney  WM.  CORBIN.  Secretary  and  Manager 

JOSEPH  G.  CRAWFORD,  M.  D. 


Field  Managers  Investment  Department— I.  C.  TERRY,  Soutliern  California;  GEO.  B.  HEATH,  Coast 
Division;  HUGH  A.  McCOLL,  706^  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  ktiow   ' 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least   money   that   any  ^ 
cigar  factory   ever  pro-  | 
duced.  \ 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The  FEDORA  Panetela 
is   made   of    fine,   pure   clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten  _^^  ^  ^ 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  J",?",*, 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  *»«'««. 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90 at  our  txpense  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalog\ie  "'  Rolled  Reveries "  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades ;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  m7A,s- 

35  Janris  Street.- BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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ALL 
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Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Aftor 
Last 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual ,  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
thr  fit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "  ALL  AMERICA  Shoes  " 
when  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  malcr 
ihg  dependable  shoes  for  forty  years,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  ajid  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prha  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190^1$  convincing  proof  ofthe 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
ic  Hutchlns"  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our   shoes.     If 
you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask 
for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 
for  all  the  family  fi^om  youngest  to  oldest. 
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$1500  a  YEAR 
FOR  LIFE 


IP    YOU    WISH     TO 
save  for  old  age  or 
provide  for  healthy 
middle   age,    you   can- 
not  find   a   more   con- 
servative   or    a     more 
reasonable    investment 
than  we  have  to  offer — more 
profitable  than  life  insurance 
— safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet 
not    as    costly — better    than 
a  savings   bank,   for  the  re- 
turn   is    greater. 

We  have  full  and  complete 
literature,  showing  conclu- 
sive facts,  logical  figures  and 
definite  reference  of  good 
character,  proving  beyond 
any  doubt  that  our  proposi- 
tion is  bona  ilde,  certain  and  profitable.  Our  book- 
lets give  "reasons,"  and  any  one  who  can  spare 
from  $5  to  $25  a  month  can  provide  for  old  age  and 
protect  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill-health 
by  securing  a  competent  income  that  will  cover 
all    necessary    living   requirements. 

It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets — 
do  this  to-day  in  justice  to  your  future.  It  is  not 
only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who  saves  profit- 
ably. The  demand  for  rubber  can  never  be  fully 
supplied — a  rubber  plantation  is  more  hopeful  than 
a  gold  mine — our  booklets  tell  you  the  facts  that 
have  taken  years  to  prove — write  for  them  to-day. 


This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000 
shares,  each  one  representing  an  undivided 
interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  in  our  Rub- 
ber Orchard  and  Plantation.  Our  book- 
lets will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  Investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $25 
a  month,  will  bring  you  an  average  return 
of  25  per  cent,  on  your  money  during  the 
period  of  seven  years  and  an  annual  in- 
come of  $1,500  for  life.  This  investment 
insures  absolutely  the  safety  of  your  future. 
The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five  shares 
in  our  rubber  plantation  in  tropical  Mex- 
ico need  have  no  fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts 
about  illness,  no  care  nor  anxiety  for  after- 
years — you  are  safe — aosolutely  and  cer- 
tainly— our  booklets  will  prove  these  state- 
ments— write  for  them  to-day. 


Conservative  Rubber  Production  Go. 

320  Parrott  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  MOiS'^^MRLETE 


MAKE  -yoC/R. 

SELECTION^ 

FOR  THE    HOLIDAYS 

ff?/  ce^'LOivesr 

IN    THE    CITY 

UCHTEMSWNBRdX 

2^   STOCKTON  ST, 

SAN     FRANCIS-CO. 
CAL. 


Boynton  ^  Esierly 

Publishers  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News  and  Book  Review 

..ARE.. 

also      the      proprietors      of      the 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

of  Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co. 

We  are  in  constant  need  of  more  teachers 
as  we  are  daily  requested  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for 

Rural  schools  at  |60-|70  per  month 
Graded  schools  at  |65-$75  per  month 
High  schools  at  $75-$125  per  month 
Principalships  at  $100-J300  per  month 

as  well  as  for 

Tutorships 

Private  schools,  and 

Colleges 

not  only  in  California,  but  in  the  other  Pa- 
cific Coast  States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States 
in  general.  Send  for  information,  or  call  at 

5  I  8     Parrott   Building,    San    Francisco 
California 

(Alter  January  1,  1906,  717  Market  St.) 

525    Stimson    Block  Los    Angeles,    California 
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The"YandE" 
Idea 

applies  to  vour  office  system.  Will  ease  your  mind  by 
simplifying  and  reducing  your  labors.  It  saves  time  and 
money.  Are  you  tired  oi  the  old  way?  Let  us  show  you 
the  new.  Do  you  keep  a  set  of  books?  Let  us  show  you 
the  latest  development  in 

CARD    LEDGERS 


The  alphabetical  and  numerical  system  of  indexing  com 
binedinone.  Expert  accountants  pronounce  it  a  grand 
idea.  We  have  it  in  actual  use.  We  make  the  Vertical 
Letter  Files  in  upright  and  horizontal  sections,  Card  Index 
Systems,  Shannon  Letter  Files,  Roller  Copiers,  Document 
Files,  Legal  Blank  Cabinets,  Commercial  Report  Cabinets, 
Catalog  Cabinets.    Send  for  catalog. 

Yawman  ®.  Erbe  Mfg.  Co. 

635-639  Mission  St.  San  Francisco 


THE 

Sierra  Educational  News 

AND 

Book   Review 

Contains  each  month  : 
A  discussion  of  an  education  problem. 
Statements  concerning  the  certification   of 
teachers  in  California  and  the  other  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Announcement  of  future  educational  events. 
Reports  of  recent  educational  meetings. 
Directories  of  school  officials. 
Information  of  school  bonds,  special  taxes, 
new    school    buildings,  school    views, 
changes  among  teachers,  etc. 
It  costs  but   Fifty  Cents  a  year,  and  may  be 
combined  with  almost  any  other  magazine  for 
the  price  of  the  other  publication  alone.    Sam- 
ple copies  sent  freely  on  request. 

Published  by 

BOYNTON  &  ESTERLEY 

825  Market  St.  San  Francisco^  Gal. 

(After  Jan.  1,  1906,  717  Msrket  Street) 


■ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT 

fl  The  Overland  Limited  is  a  blaze  of  glory  from  California  to  Union 
Passenger  Station,  Chicago.  Leaves  San  Francisco  1  1  a.  m.,  arrives 
Chicago  9.25  a.  m.  the  third  day.  Route— SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC  and   the     ::::::::::::     : 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.PAUL 

RAILWAYS 

It  is   worth    your   while   to   write   to-day   for 
rates     and     reservations     East     via    this    line 

C.  L.  CANFIELD,  General  Agent,  635  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
E.K.  GARRISON,  Traveling  Pas.  Agt.,  303  So.  Spring  St.Los  Angeles 
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International   Banking   Corporation 


60  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN 
SURPLUS 


Branches 


f  Washington 
J  San  Francisco 
I  City   of  Mexico 
[  Monterey 


Panama 
London 
Yokohama 


Kobe 

Manila 

Cebu 


$.',250,000 
3.332,200 

Shanghai 
Bombay 

Calcutta 


Hong  Kong 
Singapore 
Penang 
Canton 


Geueral  Banking  Business  Transacted.  Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  solicited.  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Travelers'  and  Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  Granted.  Interest  Bearing  Certificates  of  Deposit 
Issued  for  Fixed  Periods.    Correspondence  Invited. 


San  Francisco  Branch 


Cor.  Sansome  and  Bush  Sts. 


WILLIAM  H.  HIGH,  Manager 


Anglo  California  Bank  hmm) 

London  oflSce  18  Austin  Friars 

San  Francisco  office,  N.E.  cor.  Sansome  &  Pine 

Authorized  Capital  Stock  $6,000,000 

Subscribed    3,000,000 

Paid  in    1,500,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 1,150,000 

China,  Japan  and  East  Indies 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Bank   of   Australasia   and   branches. 
The  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Ld. 

Bills  of  exchange.  Commercial  and  Travel- 
lers' le  ters  of  Credit  issued.  Collections  made, 
and  stock,  bonds  and  Dullion  bought  and  sold 
on  most  favorable  terms. 

San  Francisco  Managers 
GNATZ  STEINHART  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL 


eliminates  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  House- 
keeping, by  entirely  consuming  garbage  of  all 
kinds  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  day.  At- 
tachable to  any  kind  of  a  stove. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  TO, 

GO.  W.    ROSEKRANS,    Pacific    Coast    Agent 

713  James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

County  Agents  Wanted. 


$10.00     MONEY  ^^^^'^^ 

Easy  to  Get  .  Easy  to  Pay 

Loans    made    on    Household    Furniture    :    Pianos 

Horses  :  Vehicles  :  Salary  or  any  Personal  Property 

Quickly  and  Privately 

Small  Cost  :  Courteous  Treatment 

Investigate  Our  Plan  Before  Going  Elsewhere 


HOUSEHOLD    LOAN    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Rooms  202  and  203  Callaghan  Building 
Corner  Market  and  McAllister  Streets 
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CALIFORNIA    GAS    AND 
ELECTRIC    CORPORATION 


LIGHT  :   :  HEAT  :   :  POWER 


OFFICES 

SIXTH   FLOOR,    RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Isaias  W.  Hellman,  President;  John  F.  Bigelow, 
Vice-President;  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Vice-President; 
F.  Ij.  Lipman,  Cashier;  George  Grant,  Asst.  Cash- 
ier; F^ank  B.  King,  Asst.  Cashier;  W.  McGavin, 
Asst.  Cashier;  John  E.  Miles,  Asst.  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS— Isaias  W.  Hellman,  Henry  F.  Allen, 
John  F.  Bigelow,  C.  De  Gulgne,  Dudley  Evans, 
E.  H.  Harriman,  William  Haas,  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr., 
Wm.  F.  Herrln,  Herbert  E.  Law,  James  L,.  Flood, 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Louis  Sloss,  F.  W.  Van  Siok- 
len,   Robert  Watt. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP 
SURPLUS 


$6,000,000.00 
$3,500,000.00 


REPORT    OF    CONDITION    AT    THE    CLOSE    OF    BUSINESS    NOVEMBER    9,    1905. 
ASSETS  LIABILITIES. 


Loans  and  Discounts    $19,578,764.19 

United  States  Bonds   6,503,880.32 

Other   Bonds    2,636,591.34 

Customers'    Liability   on   Letters   of 

Credit,  etc 1,651,953.20 

Banking  House,  Furniture  and  Fixtures      350,390.45 

Money    on    hand     $4,671,992.16 

Due  from  Banks    4,380,296.17 


Total  Available  Cash    9,062,288.32 

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer       300,002.60 


$40,072,870.32 


Capital     $  6,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits   3,839,768.17 

Sterling   Credits,    etc 1,651,963.20 

National   Bank  Notes    5,999,997.60 

Deposits     22,681,151.45 


$40,072,870.32 


State  of  California  ) 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  /  s^- 

I.  F.  L.  Lipman,  Cashier  of  the  above-named  Bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is 
true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  F.  L.  LIPMAN,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  November,   1906. 

[SEAL]  O.    A.    Eggers,    Notary  Public  In  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Correct— Attest:   C.   De  Gulgne,   Louis  Sloss,  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 

Correspondents    throughout    the    world.     Accounts    Invited. 
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s^«  "LIRLY 


»»   No.  300 
TRUNK 


A.handsome  and  thoroughly  reh-able  Trunk.  The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.  We  use 
V^iY  *i^  best_ material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen. 
This  Trunk  IS  the  latest  product  of  the"  Likly"  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  involving  a  unique  method  of  interior  re^inforcing,  which,  guarantees  creat 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  300 

The  Lightest  TrunK  in  the  "World 


SoU  by  most  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered 
fKom  our  factory. 


^  pte  for  Catalogue  H  of  high-grade  Trunks,  Bags  and 
bmt  Cases  with  the  "l.ikly '•  features.  They  are  difTer- 
ent.  Our  line  is  varied,  complete  and^comprehensive. 


ROCHESTER.  )"»n'<^ 

MIW     YOILR 


^nOS  TRADE-MASK  ON  EACH  PIECt! 


THIS  TRADE-JIARK  ON  EACil  PIECg 


TWO  GREAT  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  -  -  - 
THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS 


L.OO  Per  Year 
L.50  Per  Year 


BOTH  FOR  $1.50 


If  you  fill  out  the  following  and  mail  to  us  with  $1.50.       Old  subscribers   given  same  privilege. 


THE  CALKINS  NEWSPAPEE  SYNDICATE 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
and  The  Pandex  of  the  Press,  the  regular  price  of  the  two  publications  being  $2.50 

NAME     STREET   

CITY    STATE    • 
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SOG 


Beef 

Mutton 
Pork 
Belgian  Hare 

Cured  Meats 

Ham 
Bacon 

Sausages 

Beef 

Tongues 

Salt  Meats 
Fowl 

Chickens 

Geese 

Ducks 

Squabs 
Turkeys 

Wild  Game 

Rabbits 

Quail 

Doves 

Fresh  Fish 

Bass 

Salmon 
Flounders 
Halibut 
Trout 


The  California  market,  Cali- 
fornia to  Pine  Sts.,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery  Sts.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  market  operating 
under  one  roof  in  the  State. 
Tt  also  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  Tts  doors 
are  never  closed.  The  fresh 
air  circulates  throughont  its 
entire  space  day  and  night  re- 
moving all  foul  odors  that  can 
easily  collect  in  a  public  mar- 
ket where  the  ventilation  is 
not  most  carefully  considered. 
The  floors  within  this  market 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  house- 
wife's parlor.  The  most  ele- 
gantly gowned  woman  can 
walk  with  impunity  through 
Its  entire  length  and  breadth 
and  have  no  fear  of  soiling 
her  attire.  There  is  no  article 
of  food  that  can  not  be  found 
in  this  great  food  emporium. 
After  the  wife  and  husband 
have  completed  their  market- 
ing they  may  be  refreshed  with 
as  dainty  a  lunch  within  the 
market  as  cnn  be  found  in  the 
city  of  Sari  Francisco.  The  fin- 
est brands  of  cigars  and  liquors 
are  found  under  this  roof. 


Wines  and  Liquors 


Oranges 
Lemons 
Grape-Fruit 

Plums 

Apricots 

Apples 

Figs 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Melons 

Bananas 

Limes 

Strawberries 

Raspberries 

Honey 
Canned  Goods 

Olive  Oil 

Salad  Oil 

Maple  Syrup 

Sardines 

French  Peas 

Mushrooms 

Tongue 

Chicken 

Ham 

Mustard 

Vegetables 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Beans 

Garlic 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Egg-plants 

Peas 

Radishes 


^ 


Restaurant! 


f])> 


M^ 
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is  being  organized  by  the  Southern  Pacific  to  leave 
Francisco  December  16th  for  Old  Mexico. 

The  train  will  contain  Pullman  vestibuled  sleepers 
and  dining  car. 

$80  Round    Irip 

• 

The  going  trip  will  be  made  straight  through  to 
City  of  Mexico  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma  and  Tucson. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  which  will  enable 
excursionists  to  make  side  trips  from  City  of  Mexico 
to  points  of  great  interest  in  the  Republic  at  low  cost 

Return  may  be  made  via 

Grand  Canyon 

over  the  Santa  Fe  System. 

An  excursion  manager  will  accompany   the   party. 

Secure  booklets  and  register  early,  either  by  mail 
or  tlirough  any  ageut. 

-' 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
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Local  and  Long  Distance 
Public  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Phairmacy 

Leading 
Druggist 

TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

|-jICTURESQUELY  situated 
1--'  in   tlie   mountains   in   the 
*■           eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is   the   town   of   Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries   of   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.   In   addition,   it   is   one 
of  the  prominent  divisions  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,       principal       among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated     Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    the    State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG SI ORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Estate.  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Truckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Dealers  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  TITUS  BROS. 

Dealers  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  1  obacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                              TFI  FPHONE  BLACK  145. 

Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE     COMPANY,     OF    BROOKLYN.    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hayward  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE.  SLOAN  &  CO..  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LASALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'I.Agt.  C.R.STREET,  Ass't.Gen'l.Agt. 


Western  Process  Engraving  Company 

PHOrO'ENCRAVCRS,  DESIGNERS,  IllUSTRtlORS 
EMBOSSING  PLATES,  THREE  COLOR  HALF-TONES 


518  day  Street, 


S.F.  Cal 
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IN    A    HANDSOME    PORTFOLIO 


FREE 


If  you  love  beautiful  pictures  which  are  reproductions  of  world  famous  works  of 
art,  the  originals  of  which  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  cut  this  advertisement  out 
and  send  to  us.  These  pictures  are  printed  on  heavy  book  paper  and  bear  no 
printing.  They  are  most  appropriate  for  framing  or  decorative  purposes.  The 
subjects    in    this    handsome    portfolio    include    such    famous    works  of   art    as: 

Love's  Awakening  Maternal  Pride 

Cherries  Ripe  Summer  Pleasures 

The  Gossips  The  Heart's  Awakening 

Love  Me,   Love  My  Dog  The  Flower  Girl,  etc. 

We  make  this  splendid  offer  in  order  to  introduce  GOLDEN  HOURS  Monthly 
Magazine  in  every  home.  Send  us  1 5c  for  a  special  6-months'  subscription  to 
GOLDEN  HOURS  and  a  complete  portfolio  of  these  1  2  pictures  will  be  sent 
free;  also  send  5  names  of  ladies  who  do  not  read  GOLDEN  HOURS.  Address: 


GOLDEN    HOURS 

24-36  VANDEWATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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American  Conservatory 

KIMBALL    HALL, 
239     to    253    Wabash     Ave., 

Chicago,   III. 
The   Leading   School   of   Music 
and  Dramatic  Art  In  this  coun- 
try.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11, 
1905.     Catalogue  mailed  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 
President. 


Gem   City 
Business  College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

20  teachers,  1400  students 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Booklceeping,  etc-  64- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Pres't,, 
Box  98,  Quincy,  111. 


^^^^ 


f^"--'*^^ 


San 


The  Lyceum 

An  accredited  Pre- 
paratory   school   for 
the    University, 
L.aw    and     Medical 
Colleges,  etc.     Ref- 
erences,   Pres    Jor- 
dan   or    any    Stan- 
ford professor.  13th 
year     begins     July 
24,   1906. 

L.  H.  Grau,  Ph.  D., 

Principal. 
Phelan    BIdg., 
Francisco,  Gal. 


^^ 


ORATORY 

SYSTEM— Mind  Growth.  RE- 
SULTS— Naturalness — Power. 
APPLICATION— All  Platform 
Work.  NEFF       COLLEGE, 

West    Logan    Square,      Phila- 
delphia. 
SILAS  S.    NEFF,    Ph.D.,    Presi- 
dent. 


The    Pratt 

Teachers'  Agency 
70  Fifth  Av,  New  York. 

Positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  col- 
leges procured  for  teach- 
ers. Parents  advised 
about    schools. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


AAA A AAA 

Mercersburg 
Academy 


s 


FOR  BOYS.  College  pre- 
paratory courses.  Personal 
interest  taken,  with  aim  to 
inspire  in  pupils  lofty  ideals 
of  scholarship,  sound  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  manli- 
ness. For  catalogue  ad- 
dress: 

Wm.   Mann    Irvine,   Ph.   D., 
President, 
Mercersburg,   Pa. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 


11  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.  Ideal  preparatory 
school  and  home.  Improvement  In  vigor  and  man- 
liness specially  marked.  Illustrated  catalogue  14. 
G.  E.  Perry  (Naval  Acad.,)  Headmaster.  Rev. 
John   H.   Ely,  A.   M.,   Regent. 


New  York  University 
School   of  Commerce 

Special  Evening  Courses  in  Ac- 
counting, Banking,  Insurance, 
Eeal    Estate   and   Advertising. 

WASHINGTON  SQ., 

NEW  YORK. 


Lawrence  Academy 

Oroton,    Massachusetts 

Limited  schools  for  boys.  Fits 
for  college  and  technical  schools. 
$500.      No    extras. 


H.    H.    C.    BINGHAM, 
Principal. 


THE  MISSES  ELY'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets, 
New  York  Caty. 

Re-opens  October  third. 
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If  you  have  not  read  the  November 
number  of  Outdoors  you  have  missed 
a  treat.  If  you  do  not  read  the  De- 
cember   issue     it    will         

be  your   fault  and  not 
ours. 

Just  to  introduce  the 
magazine  to  you  and 
show  you  what  magnifi- 
cent value  can  be  had  for 
the  small  sum  of  $i.oo 
a  year,  we  will  send 
you  the  October,  No- 
vember and  December 
issues  for  25  cents.  If, 
however,  you  are  wil- 
ling to  take  our  word 
for  it  and  invest  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion at  once,  we  will 
send  you  the  October, 
November  and  Decem- 
ber issues  free,  making 
months'     offer     for    $1.00. 


©UTPQORS 

^ AJac;azin'e  of  Count ry  Life 


AHWtWK'-rVlLtR.    CO 


a    fifteen     and 


This  is  something  we  never  have  done 
before,  for  we  sincerely  believe  that  no 
better  outdoor  magazine  is  published 

and  that  twelve  issues 

for  $1.00,  a  little  over 
two  cents  a  week,  is 
very  cheap  for  the 
pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment that  a  magazine 
of  the  standard  charac- 
ter of  Outdoors  will 
bring  into  your 
home. 

Recreation,  the  coun- 
try -home,  travel,  ad- 
venture, nature-stud- 
ies, sport,  fiction  and 
poetry — all  of  these 
are  features  of  the 
magazine. 

Outdoor   life   is    the 
;     fjgifj    ^hat    we    exploit 
everything    connected     with     it 
comes  within  our  range. 


The   following   coupon    is    for   your   convenience: 


# 


Outdoors   Company,  ^ 

150   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York.  Ml. 

Gentlemen: — ■  ^Jf 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  for months,   for  ^ 

which  I  enclose  ,  ^fk 

"Name    ^ 

% 

Address    ^ 

# 
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California  Limited 
to    Chicago 


EVERY  DAY 


IT  IS  THE  BEST 


Ticket  Offices: 

653  Market  Street 

Ferry  Depot 

1112    Broadway 
Oaklajid 
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DO  YOU   SQUINT? 

Then  you  are  in  Great  Danger  and   you   ought 

to  know  it 


GEO.    D.    RICH,    M. 
Oph.  D.,  N.  D. 


Do  you  know 
that  you  are  near- 
ly always  judged 
by  the  expression 
of  your  eyes. 

If   the   eyes   are 
weak  or  defective 
their  muscles  con- 
tract into  a  squint 
or     frown.       This 
destroys       natural 
beauty  and    gives 
the  face  a  sinister 
0  r        disagreeable 
look.      Thus,    bad 
eyes   make   people 
of   naturally   good 
disposition    appear    mean   and   repulsive.       They 
also    cause    deep    wrinkles    and    make    you    look 
much  older  than  you  are. 

Defective  eyes  draw  more  than  their  share 
of  energy  from  the  brain.  They  thus  take  en- 
ergy from  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and 
bowels.  Disease  is  the  result.  The  eyes  become 
dull  and  lustreless.  The  skin  becomes  leaden. 
Here   are   the   symptoms  of   bad  eyes: 

Forgetful ness,  insomnia,  headaches,  deep  brain 
pains,  neuralgia,  neurasthenia,  nervousness,  pains 
in  the  eyes,  indigestion,  sluggish  liver,  spots  be- 
fore the  eyes,  smarting,  burning,  itching  eyes. 
Beware  of  the  consequences  of  eye  neglect. 

If  you  have  any  of  these  symptoms,  or  if  you 
simply  squint,  come  and  see  me  at  once.  Don't 
put  it  off.  Tomorrow  may  be  one  day  too  late. 
Don't  Walt  Until  You  See  Floating  Specks. 
1  have  restored  sight  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  cured 
them  in  their  own  homes,  by  using  mild  medi- 
cines (nature's  remedy)  that  could  not  possibly 
injure  and  are  as  easy  for  a  child  to  apply  as 
a  grown  'person. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  my  cured  patients  have 

been    butchered    and   blinded    by   the    surgeon's 

knife,  and  a  cure  rendered  almost  impossible  by 

acids  and  caustics,  before  they  sought  my  aid. 

They  were  what  is  known  as  "chronic"  cases, 


and    had    been    pronounced      INCUEABLE      by 
others. 

That  I  cured  them — most  of  them  quite  easily 
— tells  its  own  story. 

"Chronic"  cases  are  the  kind  I  make  a  spe- 
cialty of,  as  it  shows  what  I  can  do. 

I  have  devoted  my  entire  life  and  fortune  to 
the  study  and  cure  of  eye  diseases  of  every  kind. 

My  treatment  is  absolutely  and  positively  my 
own  discovery  and  is  used  by  no  one  else. 

My  work  is  performed  only  by  myself:  no  as- 
sistant is  allowed  to  tamper  with  such  vital  or- 
gans as  the  Eyes. 

I  have  never  made  a  promise  that  I  did  not  fill. 

If  you  should  at  any  time  engage  my  ser- 
vices and  I  do  not  fulfill  every  promise  I  make 
you  I  will  refund  every  cent  you  pay  me. 

My  liberal  offer  may  mean  much  to  you. 

Read  this  letter  from  the  publisher  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  regard- 
ing Dr.  Rich,  I  wish  to  state  that  he  has  been 
a  constant  advertiser  in  our  paper.  A  great 
many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  had  business 
with  the  doctor  and  thus  far  have  never  had  a 
complaint.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  that  Dr.  Rich  does  exactly  as  he 
says. 

To    answer   your     inquiry     directly    I     would 
strongly  recommend  Dr.  Rich  in  any  case  of  eye 
trouble,  even  to  total  blindness. 
Very  truly, 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 
Per  W.   C.   B. 

Write  and  tell  me  about  your  troubles,  I  will 
carefully  investigate  it;  if  it  is  curable  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  can  cure  you  in  your  own  home 
without  any  inconvenience  or  annoyance,  and 
at  the  very  least  expense. 

My  soothing  and  painless  Absorption  Method 
never  fails. 

Remember  that  I  am  the  only  specialist  using 
this  wonderful  method. 

CONSULTATION   FREE 
Hours— A.  M.,  9  to  12;  P.  M.,  2  to  5. 
WRITE    FOR   OUR   FREE    EYE    BOOK. 


GEO.  D.  RICH,  M.  D.,  Oph.  D.,  N.  D. 

SPECIALIST 


Eye.  Ear,  Nose,  Throat  and  Nervous  System       "  '"'-*''■'' '  ^-'"""  ^"^  ^"'""'"^-  ^'"'  ''™''^"^"  ^'" 


Phone  Main  3120. 
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...THE. 


PAN D EX 

...OF    THE... 

PRESS 

PAN  means  all.  DEX 
means  the  news.  Pan- 
dex  means  all  the  news. 
The  Pandex  of  the 
Press  takes  each  month 
the  few  great  events 
which  are  attracting  the 
world's  attention,  and 
presents  the  stories  of 
them  as  given  by  the 
world's  greatest  news 
writers.  It  is  a  news- 
paper magazine.     ::     :: 


N 
D 


^ower  is  given   to  him  who  possesses  in  compact  form  the  world's 
news  for  each  month. 

reader  of  The  Pandex  has  this  power. 

o  other  magazine  fills  this  field. 

o  you  not  want  a  systematic    arrangement   each  month  of  the  best 
things  from  the  best  newswriters? 

'  ach  number  of  The  Pandex  is  an  art  collection  from  the  world's 
greatest  cartoonists. 


yL  amine  The  Pandex  for  yourself. 

15c  THE  COPY-$1.50  PER  ANNUM 

The  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
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The  only  foundation  for  little  children.  Why  not  go— back  to  nature—by  the 
EGG-O-SEE  route?  You  can  obtain  EGG-O-SEE  from  your  grocer  and  it 
retails   at    15c   or   two    packages    for    25c.     See    that   you   get    the   green    package. 
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